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PREFACE 


(First Edition) 


The A*in-i Akbari is the third volume of the Akbar- 
nama, by Shaykh Abi ’l-Fazl, and is by far the greatest 
work in the whole series of Muhammadan histories of India. 
The first volume of this gigantic work contains the history 
of Timir’s family as far as it is of interest for the Indian 
reader, and the reigns of Babar, the Sir kings, and Humayin 
whilst the second volume is devoted to the detailed history 
of nearly forty-six years of the reign of the Great Emperor. 
The concluding volume, the A*in-i-Akbari, contains that 
information regarding Akbar’s reign, which, though not 
strictly historical, is yet essential to a correct understanding 
of the times, and embodies, therefore, those facts for which, 
in modern times, we would turn to Administration Reports, 
Statistical compilations, or Gazetteers. It contains the 
ain (i.e. mode of governing) of Akbar, and is, in fact, the 
Administration Report and Statistical Return of his 
government as it was about a.p. 1590. The contents, 
therefore, of the A‘in are naturally varied and detailed. 
The first of its five books treats of Akbar’s household and 
court, and of the emperor himself, the soul of every depart- 
ment, who looks upon the performance of his duties as an 
act of divine worship, and who enters into the details of 
government in order to create a harmonious whole. Vouch- 
safed as king with a peculiar light from on high, his person 
is prominently put forward as the guide of the people in 
all matters temporal and spiritual; in whose character 
and temper the governed find that rest and peace which no 
constitution can give, and in whom, as the author of a 
new and advanced creed, the dust of intoleration is for ever 
allayed. 

The second book treats of the servants of the throne, 
the military and civil services, and the attendants at 
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court whose literary genius or musical skill receives a lustre 
from the encouragement of the emperor, and who in their 
turn reflect a brilliant light on the government. 

The third book is entirely devoted to regulations for 
the judicial and executive departments, the establishment 
of a new and more practical era, the survey of the land, the 
tribal divisions, and the rent-roll of the great Finance 
minister whose name has become proverbial in India. 

The fourth book treats of the social condition and 
literary activity, especially in philosophy and law, of the 
Hindus, who form the bulk of the population, and in whose 
political advancement the emperor saw the guarantee of 
the stability of his realm. There are also a few chapters 
on the foreign invaders of India, on distinguished travellers, 
and on Muhammadan saints and the sects to which they 
respectively belong. 

The fifth book contains the moral sentences and 
epigramniatical sayings, observations, and rules of wisdom 
of the emperor, which Abi ’l-Fazl has gathered as the 
disciple gathers the sayings of the master. 

In the A*in, therefore, we have a picture of Akbar’s 
government in its several departments, and of its relations 
to the different ranks and mixed races of his subjects. 
Whilst in most Muhammadan histories we hear of the 
endless turmoil of war and dynastical changes, and are 
only reminded of the existence of a people when authors 
make a passing allusion to famines and similar calamities, 
we have in the A‘tin the governed classes brought to the 
foreground: men live and move before us, and the great 
questions of the time, axioms then believed in, and principles 
then followed, phantoms then chased after, ideas then 
prevailing, and successes then obtained, are placed before 
our eves in truthful, and therefore vivid, colours. 

It is for this reason that the A‘in stands so unique-among 
Muhammadan histories of India, and we need not wonder 
that long before curious eyes turned to other native 
sources of history and systematically examined their 
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contents, the A‘in was laid under contribution. Le Pare 
Tieffentaller, in 1776, published in his Description 
Géeographique de PIndostan long extracts from the rent- 
roll given in the Third Book; Chief Sarishtadar Grant 
used it largely for his Report on Indian Finances ; and, as 
early as 1783, Francis Gladwin, a thorough Oriental 
scholar, dedicated to Warren Hastings his “‘ Ayeen Akbert”’, 
of which in 1800 he issued a printed edition in London. 
In his translation, Gladwin has given the greater part of 
the First Book, more than one-half of the Second and 
Third Books, and about one-fourth of the Fourth Book ; 
and although in modern times inaccuracies have been 
discovered in the portions translated by him—chiefly due, 
no doubt, to the fact that he translated from MSS. in every 
way a difficult undertaking—his translation has always 
occupied a deservedly high place, and it may confidently 
be asserted that no similar work has for the last seventy 
years been so extensively quoted as his. The magnitude 
of the task of translating the A*in from uncollated MSS. will 
especially become apparent, when we remember that, 
even in the opinion of native writers, its style is “not 
intelligible to the generality of readers without great 
difficulty.” 

But it is not merely the varied information of the A‘in 
that renders the book so valuable, but also the trustworthi- 
ness of the author himself. Abi ’l-Fazl’s high official 
position gave him access to any document he wished to 
consult, and his long career and training in various depart- 
ments of the State, and his marvellous powers of expression, 
fitted him eminently for the composition of a work like 
the Akbarndmah and the A‘in. His love of truth and his 
correctness of information are apparent on every page of 
the book, which he wished to leave to future ages as a 
memorial of the Great Emperor and as a guide for inquiring 
minds; and his wishes for the stability of the throne and 
the welfare of the people, his principles of toleration, his 
noble sentiments on the rights of man, the total absence 
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of personal grievances and of expressions of ill-will towards 
encompassing enemies, show that the expanse of his large 
heart stretched to the clear offing of sterling wisdom. 
Abii ’l-Fazl has far too often been accused by European 
writers of flattery and even of wilful concealment of facts 
damaging to the reputation of his master. A study, though 
perhaps not a hasty perusal, of the Akbarnamah will show 
that the charge is absolutely unfounded ; and if we com- 
pare his works with other historical productions of the 
East, we shall find that, while he praises, he does soinfinitely 
less and with much more grace and dignity than any other 
Indian historian or poet. No native writer has ever accused 
him of flattery ; and if we bear in mind that all Eastern 
works on Ethics recommend unconditional assent to the 
opinion of the king, whether correct or absurd, as the duty 
of man, and that the whole poetry of the East is a rank 
mass of flattery at the side of which modern encomiums 
look like withered leaves—we may pardon Abi ’l-Fazl 
when he praises because he finds a true hero. 

The issue of the several fasciculi of this translation 
has extended over a longer time than I at first expected. 
The simultaneous publication of my edition of the Persian 
Text, from which the translation is made, the geographical 
difficulties of the Third Book, the unsatisfactory state of 
the MSS., the notes added to the translation from various 
Muhammadan historians and works on the history of 
literature, have rendered the progress of the work unavoid- 
ably slow. - 

I am deeply indebted to the Council of the Philological 
Committee of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for placing at 
my disposal a full critical apparatus of the A*in, and entrust- 
ing me with the edition of the text, for which the Indian 
Government had most liberally sanctioned the sum of 
five thousand Rupees. My grateful acknowledgments are 
also due to Dr. Thomas Oldham, Superintendent of the 
Geological Survey of India and late President of the Asiatic 
Society, for valuable advice and ever ready assistance in 


the execution of the work ; and to Col. H. Yule, C.B., and 
to H. Roberts, Esq., of the Doveton College, for useful 
hints and corrections. 

I have thought it advisable to issue the first volume 
with a few additional notes, and two indexes, one of persons 
and things and the other of geographical names, without: 
waiting for the completion of the whole work. I have 
thus had an opportunity of correcting some of the errors 
and inconsistencies in the spelling of names and supplying 
other deficiencies. ‘That defects will still be found, not- 
withstanding my endeavours to remove them, none of 
my readers and critics can be more sensible than I 
mvself am. 


H. BLOCHMANN. 


CaccuTtta Maprasan. 
23rd September, 1873. 


PREFACE 


SECOND EDITION OF BLOCHMANN'S TRANSLATION 
OF THE 
A‘IN-I AKBARI 


Some explanation is needed of the present edition. 
Blochmann’s original translation has for some time been 
out of print. The Asiatic Society of Bengal has asked me 
to undertake the preparation of a reprint, and I lightly 
accepted the task, not realizing the amount of labour 
involved. Blochmann’s translation and notes form a work 
of infinite detail and thorough scholarship; and though 
it has seldom been necessary to correct, it. has often been 
necessary to investigate. This present edition is, how- 
ever, in the main a mere reprint. This of itself is no small 
testimony to Blochmann’s thoroughness. The translitera- 
tion, however, has been brought into line with a more 
modern system, and a few additional notes [in square 
brackets] have been added; those with a suffixed B. are 
Blochmann’s own MS. notes from a printed copy in my 
possession ; I have not incorporated all of them, as many 
I was unable to decipher. Notes to which a P. is suffixed 
are My own. 

D. C. P. 

Fecstmp Bury, 


Fsistep, Essex 
1927. 
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NOTE 


Lieut.-Col. Phillott, who most generously had undertaken to prepare 
a revised reprint of Blochmann’s translation of the first volume of the 
A*in-i-Akbati, had progressed to the end of the text when illness 
precluded him from finishing his labours. What remained to be 
done. was the revision of the index, the correction of the additional 
notes as already revised by him on the copy, and the entering of the 
modifications necessary in the proofs of pages xvii to xxxii, and xlix to 
lix of the preliminary matter, as also of pages 1 to 10 of the wurk itself. 

For a long time lingering illness prevented the taking of immediate 
steps to terminate the volume, but in September, 1930, the regretted 
death of the learned Editor necessitated consideration of the problem 
of bringing the reprint to a close. The fact that the volume was being 
printed in England and that no details as to the method of the revision 
were at the disposal of the office of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal 
caused considerable delay, but ultimately arrangements were made to 
complete the work in the office of the Society. 

Mr. D. K. Das was charged with the revision of the index, involving 
the changing of all page numbers, and the drawing up of a list of errata 
found in the body of the reprint during the course of his work. Mr. Das 
has performed his work with great care and has rendered valuable 
service in doing so. The new errata are tc be found on page 690 
of this volume. The plan adopted for the reprint has been explained by 
the Editor on page xi. 

The circumstances explained above are responsible for the date of 
the Editor’s Preface, as well as for the fact that the date of issue on the 
title page is given as 1927, whilst the actual publication was not possib!e 
till 1939. 

The Council of the Society wishes to record its great indebtedness to 
the late Lieut.-Col. Phillott for his self-sacrificing labour on the present 
volume, and to pay its grateful homage to the memory of iis late 
Member and Fellow, a devoted friend, a valued helper, and a distinguished 
scholar. 


B. 8. Guna, 


General Secretary. 


Royat Aszmtic Society or Brwnaat, 
1] Pans Srreer, Catcurta. 


LIST OF PLATES 


IN THE 
FIRST VOLUME 
OF THE 


ATIN-T-AKBARI 


Pratss I ro II. Tue Workmen or tue Mint, p. 18. 
1,2. Preparation of acids.—3. Washing of ashes.—4, 9, 10, 12, melting and refining.— 


5. Weighing.—6, 8. Making of plates. 


7. Work of the zarrab, p. 22.—11. Engraving.—12. The Sikkachi, p. 22. 
Pirate IV. Tue Imperiat Camp (p. 50). 


a, 6, c, d, f, g, roads and bazare. “ The principal bazar is laid out into “ the 
form of a wide street, running through the whole extent of the army, now on the 
right, now on the left, of the Diwin-i khass.""— Bernier. 


. The Imperial Harem (shabistan-i igbal). At the right hand side is the Do-dshiyina 


Mansil ; vide p. 56. 


. Open space with a canopy (shamyana). 
. Private Audience Hall (Diwan-é khdgs), p. 48. 
. Tho great camp light (akas-diya), p. 52. 


“The aquacy-die resembles a lofty mast of a ship, but is very slender, and 
takes down in three pieces. It is fixed towards the king's quarters, near the tent 
called Nagar-kane, and during the night a lighted lantern is suspended from the 
top. This light is very useful, for it may be seen when every object is enveloped 
in impenetrable darkness. To this spot persons who lose their way resort, either 
to pass the night secure from all danger of robbers, or to resume their search after 
their own lodgings. The name ‘ Aquacy-die’ may be translated ‘ Light of 
Heaven ’ the lantern when at a‘distance appearing like a star.''—Bernier. 


. The Naggara-khana, pp. 49, 50. 


AB, or distance from the Harem to the camp Light = 1,530 yards ; 
AC = 360 yards; p. 49. 


. The house where the saddles were kept (zin-thana). 

. Tho Imperial stables (is¢abai). 

. Tents of the superintendents and overseers of the stables. 

. Tents of the clerk of the elephant stables. 

. The Imperial Office (daftar). 

. Tent for palkis.and carts. 

. Artillery tent (lop-khdna). 

. Tent where the hunting leopards were kept (chita-khdna). 

. The Tents of Maryam Makéni (Akbar’s mother), Guibadan Begum (Humiyin's 


sister, p. 49), and Prince Dinyal; p. 49. 


. The tents of Sultén Salim (Jahingir\, to the right of the Imperial Harem. 
. The tents of Sultan Murid, to ihe left of the Imperia] Harem ; p. 50. 

. Store rooms and workshops (buyiilat). 

. Tent for keeping basins (4ftabchi-Ehana). 

. Tent for the perfumes (LAushba-Liana). 

. Tent for storing mattress (loshak-biana). 


Ld 
ons 


. Tent for the tailors, etc. 

Wardrobe (4urkyardgq-khana), p. 93. 

Tent for the lamps, candles, oil, eto. (chiragh-hana). 
Tents for keeping fresh Ganges water (Abdar-khana), p. 57. 
Tent for making s4arbat and other drinks. 

Tent for storing pan leaves. | 

Tent for storing fruit (mewa kana). 

Tent for the Imperial plate (rikab-Ehana). 

The Imporial kitchen (ma/bakh). 

The Imperial bakery (ndnbd-ihana). 

Store room for spices (huwej-khana). 

32. The Imperial guard. 

33. The Arsenal (qur-£Adana). 

34. Women’s apartments. 

35 to 41. Guard houses. 

Round about the whole the nobles end Mangabdirs with their contingents, 
pitched their tents. 

“* The king's private tents are surrounded by small kandis (qandts, standing 
screens), of the height of a man, some lined with Masulipatem chintz, worked 
over with flowers of a hundred different kinds, and others with figured satin, 
decorated with deep silken fringes.’’"—Bernier. Bernier's description of the 
Imperial camp (second letter, dated Lihor, 26th February, 1665), agrees with 
minute detail with the above. 


Puate V. Canpiesricks, p. 50. 
1. Double candlestick (d%shakh2).~2. Fancy candlestick with pigeons.—3. Single 
candlestick (yakshakha). 
4. The Abis-diya, or Camp-light ; vide pl. iv, No. 4. 


Pirate VI. Tue Emperor Axsar Worsutes Fire, p. 50. 


In front of Akbar twelve candles are placed, and the singer of sweet melodies sings 
to the praise of God, as mentioned on p. 51, 1. 6 ff. 

The faces of the emperor and the singer are left blank, in accordance with the 
Muhammadan dislike to paint likenesses of beings on, below, or above the earth. 
The emperor sits in the position called ddzind. 


Prats VII; Turonss, p. 52. 
1, 2. Different kinds of thrones (awrang) with pillows (masnad) to lean against, 
the royal umbrella (char), and the footetool (gandali). 


Pirate VIII. Tue Naqqdra Knina, p. 52. 
1. Cymbals ‘(sanj).—2. The large drum (kuwarga or damdma).—3, 4, 5. The 
Karana.—6. The Surnd.—7. The Hindi Surnd.—8. The Nafir.—9. The Singh, or 
horn.—10. The Naggdras. 


Puate IX. Tue Ensions or Royatry, p. 52. 


1. The Jhanda, or Indian flag. ‘“‘ The Royal standard of the great Mogul is a 
Couchant Lion shadowing part of the body of a sun." —Terry. 

2. The Kawkaba. 

3. Sdyabin or Aftabgir. 

4. The Tumantog (from the Turkish tog, or fogh, a flag, and tuman or fimdn, 8 
division of ten thousand). | 

&. The Chaty, or (red) royal umbrella. 

6. A standard, or Calam. 
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7. The Chatriog. As Abi 'l-Fazl says that this standard is smaller than the pre- 
ceding, it is possible that the word should be pronounced chuturtog, from the 
Turkish chutur, or chitir, short. Tho flag is adorned with bunches of hair 
(qu(ds) taken from the tails and the sides of the Tibetan Yak. 


Pirates X and XI. Tue Imperiat Tents, p. 54. 


Plate X.—The three tents on the top, commencing with the left, are (1) the 
Shamyana ; (2) A yakdart Khargah, or tent of one door; (3) the Didari, or tent of 
two doors; p. 67,8. Rolled up over the door is the chigh; p. 236, A*in 88. 

Below these three tents, is the Sard-parda and Culal-bar, pp. 47, 57. At the foot of 
the plate is the Nam-gira (pr. dew-catcher), with carpet and pillow (masnad); p. 48. 

Plate XI.—On the top, the bargah, p. 55. Below it, on the left, is the Do-dehiyana 
Manzil, or two-storied house; vide P]. IV, No. 1. At the window of the upper story, 
the emperor showed himself; vide Index, darsan, and jhardka. To the right of this 
two-storied tent, is the Chibin Rawafi (as the word ought to be spelt, from chobin, 
wooden, and rdwaji, a square tent), p. 56. Below it, the common conical tent, 
tied to pegs stuck in the ground; hence it is called zaminddz, with one tent pole 
(yak-surugha, from the Turkish surugh, or suriigh, a tent pole). 

Below is a Zamindoz with two poles (disurugha). At the bottom of the plate, 
to the left is the Mandal, p. 56; and to the right, the * Aja*ibi, p. 56. 


Poate XII. Weapons, p. 116. 


The numbers in brackets refer to the numbers on pp. 117 to 119. 
I. The sword, shamsher (1). 
2. The straight eword, khada (2). 
3, 3a. The gupti *apd (3). 
4. Tho broad dagger, jamdhar (4). 
5. The bent dagger, khanjar (5). 
6. The jam EAGk, or curved dagger (7). 
7. The bent knife, bak (8). 
8. The jhanbwa, or hiltless dagger (9). 
9. The katara, a long and narrow dagger (10). 

10. The narsink moth (narsing moth 1), a short and narrow dagger (11). 

ll. The bow, Laman (12). 

12, 13. The small bow and arrow, takhsh kaman and tir (13). 

l4a. Arrow. 

145. The paskankash, or arrow-drawer (19). 

15. The quiver, tarkash (16). 

16. The lance, neza (20). 

17. The Hindiistanti lance, barchha (21). 

18. The elk, or broad-headed lance (22). 

19, 20. The sainthé (23) and selara (24). 

21. Theshushbdur, orclub. This I believe to be the correct name (instead of shashpar), 
from shusk, lungs, and bur, tearing. 

22. The axe, tabar. 

23. The club, gurz (25). On p. 117, No. 29, the word piyizi has been translated 
by “club”, and this seems to be the correct meaning; but the plates in 
some MSS. call “ piyizi"’ a long knife, with straight back, ending in a point. 

24. The pointed axe, 2zdghnol,' i.e. crow-bill (30). 

25. The chakar (wheel) and busola (31). 

26. The double axe, tabar-zaghndl (32). 


{' Zagh a name largely applied to a chaugh, crow, jackdaw and magpic.—P.)} 


27. 
28. 
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The tarangéla (33). 
The knife, kird (34). 


Puate XIII. Weapons (continued), p. 118. 


49. 


The gupti kard, or knife concealed in a stick (35). 
The whip, gamchi-kard (36). 


. The clasp knife, chagé (37). 


A bow, unstrung. 


. The bow for clay bullets, kamtha, or Kaman-i guraha (38). 


The tube, or pea-shooter, tufak-i dahan* (40). 
The pushtkhar (41). 
A lance called girth-kushd, i.e. a knot-unraveller (43). 


. The kharit mahi, ie. fish-spine (44). 
. The sling, gobhan (45). 
. The gajbag, or ankus, for guiding elephants (46). 


The shield, sipar (47). 
Another kind of shield, dAdl (48). 


2. The plain cane shield, pahri, or phari (50). 


The helmet, dubalgha (52). 
The ghighuwa, a mail coat for head and vody, in one piece (55). 


. The helmet, with protection for the neck, zirth kuldh (64). 
. The mailed coat, zirsh (57). 
. The mailed coat, with breast plate, bagtar (58). 


An armour for chest and body, jdshan (59). 
The breast and back-plates, char-d*ina (60). 


Prate XIV. Weapons AND ARMoUuRS (continued), p. 118. 


67. 


The coat with plates and helmet, kofhi (61). 
An armour of the kind called sadiqi (62). 


. A long coat worn over the armour, angirkha (63). 


An iron mask, chihrahzsrih-i dhani (65). 

A doublet worn over the armour, chihilgad (67). 

Tho long glove, dastwina (68). 

The small one is the moza-yi dhani, or iron stecking (71); and the large one 
the rik (69). 

The kajem, or kejam, a mailed covering for the back of the horse (72). 


58, 59. The artak-i kajém, the quilt over which the preceding is put (73). 


The gashga, or head protection for the horse (74). 
The Kantha sobha (70). 
The rocket, ban (77). 


Pirate XV. Akpar’s MACHINE FOR CLEANING Guns, p. 118; vide p. 122, 
A*in 38, or the lst Book. 

Pirate XVI. Harness ror Horsss, p. 144; A*in 82, p. 148. 

Pirate XVII. Games, p. 314. 


The upper figure shows the board for Chaupar, p. $15, and the lowerdigure is the 


board for the Chanda] Mandal game. Both boards were made of all sizes ; some were 
made of inlaid stones on the ground in an open court yard, as in Fathpar Sikri, and 
slave girls were used instead of pieces. The players at Chandal Mandal sat on the 
ground, round the circumference, one player at the end of each of the sixteen radii. 


[! Tufak-t dahan, blowpipe.—P.] 


BIOGRAPHY 


OF 


SHAYKH ABU ’L-FAZL-I ‘ALLAMI 


SHaykH Ast ’L-Fazr, Akbar’s minister and friend, was born at 
Agra on the 6th Muharram, 958,! during the reign of Islam Shah. 

The family to- which he belonged traced its descent from Shaykh 
Misi, Abi 'l-Fazl’s fifth ancestor, who lived in the ninth century of the 
Hijra in Siwistan (Sindh), at a place called Rel (.,). In “ this pleasant 
village’, Shaykh Misa’s children and grandchildren remained till 
the beginning c ‘ the tenth century, when Shaykh Khizr, the then head of 
the family, following the yearnings of a heart imbued with mystic lore, 
emigrated to Hindistan. There he travelled about visiting those who, 
attracted by God, are known to the world for not knowing it; and 
after passing a short time in Hijaz with the Arabian tribe, to which the 
family had originally belonged, he returned to India, and settled at Nagor, 
north-west of Ajmir, where he lived in the company of the pious, enjoying 
the friendship of Mir Sayyid Yahya of Bukhara. 

The title of Shaykh, which all the members of the family bore, was 
to keep up among them the remembrance of the home of the ancestors. 

Not long afterwards, in 911, Shaykh Mubarak, Abii ’1-Fazl’s father, 
was born. Mubarak was not Shaykh Khizr’s eldest child; several children 
had been born before and had died, and Khizr rejoicing at the birth of 
another son, called him Mubarak, i.e. the blessed, in allusion, no doubt, 
to the hope which Islam holds out to the believers that. children gone 
before bless those born after them, and pray to God for the continuance 
of their eartbly life. 

Shaykh Mubarak, at the early age of four, gave abundant proofs of 
intellectual strength, and fashioned his character and leanings in the 
company of one Shaykh SAtan ( \.;), who was of Turkish extraction and 
hatl come during the reign of Sikandar Lodi to Nagor, where he lived 
in the service of Shaykh Salar, and died, it is said, at the advanced age 
of one hundred and twenty years. Shaykh Khizr had now resolvea 
to settle at Nagor permanently, and with the view of bringing a few 
relations to his adopted home, he returned once more to Siwistan. His 
sudden death during the journey left the family at Nagor in great 
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distress; and a famine which broke out at the same time stretched 
numbers of the inhabitants on the barren sands of the surrounding desert, 
and of all the members of the family at Nagor only Mubarak and his 
mother survived. | 

Mubarak grew up progressing in knowledge and laying the foundation 
of those encyclopedial attainments for which he afterwards became 
so famous. He soon felt the wish and the necessity to complete his 
education and visit the great teachers of other parts; but love to his 
mother kept him in his native town, where he continued his studies, 
guided by the teachings of the great saint Khwaja Ahrar, to which 
his attention had been directed. However, when his mother died, 
and when about the same time the Maldeo disturbances broke out, 
Mubarak carried out his wish, and went to Ahmadabad in Gujarat, 
either attracted by the fame of the town itself, or by that of the shrine 
of his countryman, Ahmad of Khatti.? In Ahmadabad he found a 
second father in the learned Shaykh Abii ’l-Fazl, a khatib, or preacher, 
from Kazarin, in Persia, and made the acquaintance of several men of 
reputation, as Shaykh ‘Umar of Tattah and Shaykh Yisuf. After a stay of 
several years, he returned to Hindiistan, and settled, on the 6th Muhar- 
ram, 950, on the left bank of the Jamund, opposite Agra, near the 
Charbagh Villa,? which Babar had built, and in the neighbourhood of 
the saintly Mir RafiS* ’d-Din Safawi of Inji (Shiraz), among whose 
disciples Mubarak took a distinguished place. It was here that Mubarak’s 
two eldest sons, Shaykh Abii ’l-Fayz‘ and, four years later, Shaykh Abu 
‘l-Fazl, were born. Mubarak had now reached the age of fifty, and resolved 
to remain at Agra, the capital of the empire; nor did the years of 
extraordinary drought which preceded the first year of Akbar’s reign, 
and the dreadful plague, which in 963 broke out in Agra and caused a 
great dispersion among the population, incline him to settle elsewhere. 

The universality of learning which distinguished Mubarak attracted 
a large number of disciples, and displayed itself in the education he 
gave his sons; and the filial piety with which Abi ’l-Fagl in numerous 
passages of his works speaks of his father, and the testimony of hostile 
writers a8 Bada,oni, leave no doubt that it was Mubarak’s comprehensive- 
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1 Died at Samargqand, 29th Rabi¢ I, 896, or 20th February, 1490. 

8 Vide p. 570, note. Ahmad of Khattii is buried at Sarkhich near Atmadibid. He 
died in 849 (a.p. 1445). 

® Later called Hasht Bihisht, or the Nirafshin Gardens. It is now called the Rim 


‘ Born a.x. 954, or a.p. 1547. Vide p. 548. 
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ness that laid in Abi ’l-Fayz and Abi ’l-Fagl the foundation of those 
cosmopolitan and, to a certain extent, anti-Islamitio views, for which 
both brothers have been branded by Muhammadan writers as atheists, 
or as Hindiis, or as sunworshippers, and as the chief causes of Akbar’s 
apostacy from Islam. 

A few years before a.H. 963, during the Afghan rule, Shaykh Mubarak 
had, to his worldly disadvantage, attached himself to a religious move- 
ment, which had first commenced about the year 900, and which con- 
tinued under various phases during the whole of the tenth century. 
The movement was suggested by the approach of the first millennium 
of Islam. According to an often quoted prophecy, the latter days of 
Islam are to be marked by a general decadence in political power gand 
in morals, which on reaching its climax is to be followed by the appear- 
ance of Imam Mahdi, “‘ the Lord of the period,” } who will restore the 
sinking faith to its pristine freshness. Christ also is to appear; and 
after all men, through his instrumentality, have been led to Islém, 
the day of judgment will commence. Regarding this promised personage, 
the Rawzat" ’1-A,imma, a Persian work on the lives of the twelve Imama,* 
has the following passage-— 

Muslim, Abii Da*id, Nisé,i, Bayhagi, and other collectors of the 
traditional sayings of the Prophet, state that the Prophet once said, 
“Muhammad Mahdi shall be of my family, and of the descendants of 
Fatima (the Prophet’s daughter and wife of ‘Ali).” And Ahmad, Abi 
Da*id, Tirmizi, and Ibn Majah state that the Prophet at some other 
time said, ‘‘ When of time one day shall be left, God shall raise up a man 
from among my descendants, who shall fill the world with justice, just as 
before him the world was full of oppression ’’; and again, ‘‘ The world 
shall not come to an end till the King of the earth shall appear, who is 
a man of my family, and whose name is the same as mine.” Further, 
Ahmad and other collectors assert that the Prophet once said, 
‘‘Muhammad Mahdi belongs to my family, eight and nine years.” 
Accordingly, people believe in the coming of Mahdi. But there is also 
a party in Islam who say that Imam Mahdi has already come into the 
world and exists at present; his patronymic is Abi ’1-Qisim, and his 
epithets are ‘the elect, the stablisher, Mahdi, the expected, the Lord 
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1 Sabib-i zaman. He is the 12th Imim. The first eleven succeeded the Prophet. 
‘Mahdi’ (which in India is wrongly pronounced Mehndi, “ myrtle”) means “guided "’, 
Hidi means “a guide”’. 

® By Sayyid CIzzat ¢ All, son of Sayyid Pir ‘All of Rasilpir. Lithographed at Lakhnau 
A.H. 1271, 144 pp., royal 8vo. 
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of the age”. In the opinion of this party, he was born at Surraman-rad 
(near Baghdéd) on the 23rd Ramazan, 258, and in 265 he came to his 
Sardiba (prop. “a cool place”, “a summer villa”), and disappeared 
whilst in his residence. In the book entitled Shawahid, it is said that 
when he was born, he had on his right arm the words written, ‘Say, the 
truth has come and error has vanished, surely error is vanishing ” 
(Qtirsan, xvii, 83). It is also related that when he was born into the 
world, he came on his knees, pointed with his fingers to heaven, sneezed, 
and said, “ Praise be to God, the Lord of the world.” Some one also 
has left an account of a visit to Imam Hasan ‘Askari (the eleventh Imam) 
whom he asked, ‘“‘ O son of the Prophet, who will be Khalifa and Imam 
after thee?” ‘Askari thereupon went into his room, and after some 
time came back with a child on his shoulders, that had a face like the 
full moon and might have been three years old, and said to the man, “ If 
thou hadst not found favour in the eyes of God, He would not have shown 
you this child ; his name is that of the Prophet, and so is his patronymic.” 
The sect who believe Mahdi to be alive at present say that he rules over 
cities in the far west, and he is even said to have children. God alone 
knows the truth | 

The alleged prophecies of the Founder regarding the advent of the 
Restorer of the Faith, assumed a peculiar importance when Islam 
entered on the century preceding the first millennium, and the learned 
everywhere agitated the question till at last the Mahdi movement assumed 
in India } 3 definite form through the teaching of Mir Sayyid Muhammad, 
son of Mir Sayyid Khan of Jaunpir. This man was a descendant of the 
Prophet, and bore his name; the fall of Jaunpiir was to him a sign 
that the latter days had come; extraordinary events which looked like 
miracles, marked his career; and a voice from heaven had whispered 
to him the words, “ Anta Mahdi,” “thou art Mahdi.” Some people 
indeed say that’ Mir Sayyid Muhammad did not mean to declare that 
he was the promised Mahdi; but there is no doubt that he insisted on 
his mission as the Lord of the Age. He gained many adherents, chiefly 


1 Bada,oni, in his ‘Najat« ‘r-rashid’, gives a few particulars nes. the same 
movement in Badakhshin from where the idea seems to have spread over Persia and 
India. In Badakbshin, it was commenced by Sayyid Muhammad Nirbakgsh, a pupil 
of Abii Is-hiq Khatlani, who gained numerous adherents and created such disturbances, 
that troops wero sent against him. He was defeated and fied to (Iraq, inthe mountainous 
districts of which country he is said to have gained Te followers. He had 
often to fight with the governors, but defied them all. di,oni has preserved & copy 
of the proclamation which Nirbakjsh sent unto all the saints. One of his disciples was 
Shaykh Mubammad Lihiji, the commentator of the ‘‘ Gulshan-i Raz”. 
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through his great oratorical powers, but pressed by enemies ne went 
to Gujarat, where he found an adherent in Sultan Mahmiid I. From 
Gujarat he proceeded, at the request of the king and to the joy of numerous 
enemies, ou a pilgrimage to Makkah. From there also he seems to have 
been driven away. On his return, it was revealed to him that his teaching 
was vexatious, and he said to the disciples that accompanied him, “ God 
has removed from my heart the burden of Mahdi. If I safely return, 
I shall recant all.”? But when he reached the town of Farah in Balochistan, 
where his arrival had created a great sensation, he died (a.H. 911; 
A.D. 1505). His tomb became a place of general pilgrimage, although 
Shah Isma‘il and Shah Tahmisp tried to destroy it. The movement, 
however, continued. Some of his followers adhered to their belief that 
he was Mahdi; and even the historian Bada,oni, who was strongly 
attached to the cause, speaks of him as of a great saint. 

Other Mahdis appeared in various parts of India. In 956 (a.p. 1549), 
a Mahdi of great pretensions arose in Bianah, S.W. of Agra, in the person 
of Shaykh SAla,i. This man was a Bangali Musalman. His father had 
been looked upon in his country as a learned saint, and after visiting 
Makkah, he had settled, in 935, with his younger brother Nagr" ’Ilah, 
likewise a learned man, at Bidnah, where they soon became respected 
and influential men. Shaykh SAla,i had shown from his youth the learning 
of the lawyer and the rigour of the saint ; and on the death of his father, 
he gathered numerous pupils around himself. ‘“ But the love of power 
issues at last from the heads of the just,” and on the day of the ‘Id, he 
kicked an influential Shaykh from his hauda, and, supported by his 
brothers and elder relatives, he proclaimed that he alone was worthy of 
being the Shaykh of the town. 

About the same time, one Miyan Abd" ’llah, a Niyaézi Afghan and 
disciple of Mir Sayyid Muhammad of Jaunpir, arrived from Makkah 
and settled at a retired spot near Bidnah. Like his master, he was a 
man of oratorical powers and was given to street preaching; and in a 
short time he gained numerous followers among the woodcutters and 
water-carriers. Shaykh ‘Ala,i also was overawed by the impressive 
addresses of Miyan SAbd"’Ilah ; he gave up teaching and struggling for 
local influence, turned faqir, told his wife either to follow him to the 
wilderness or to go, distributed his whole property, even his books, 
among the poor adherents of the Niyazi, and joined the fraternity which 
they had formed. The brethren had established among themselves 
community of property, divided the earnings obtained by begging, 
and gave up all work, because it was said in the Qur*an, “ Let not men be 
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allured by trade or selling to give up meditating on God.” Religious 
meetings, the object of which was to prepare people for the advent of 
the promised Mahdi, were daily held after the five prayers, which the 
brethren said together, and wherever they went they appeared armed 
to the teeth. They soon felt strong enough to interfere with municipal 
matters, and inspected the bazars and removed by force all articles 
forbidden in the law, defying the magistrates, if opposed to them, or 
assisting them, if of their opinion. Their ranks increased daily, and 
matters in Bidnah had come to such a pass, that fathers separated them- 
selves. from their children and husbands from their wives Shaykh 
SAla,i’s former position and the thoroughness of his conversion had given 
him the rank of second leader ; in fact, he soon outdid Miyan SAbd"’llah 
in earnestness and successful conversions, and the later at last tried 
to rid himself of his rival by sending bim with six or seven hundred 
armed men towards Makkah. ‘Ala,i marched with his band over Basaéwar 
to Khawaspiir, converting and preaching on the way, but on account of 
some obstacles they all returned to Bianah. 

Shaykh SAla,i’s fame at last reached the ear of Islam Shah, who 
summoned him to Agra; and although the king was resolved to put 
him to death as a dangerous demagogue, and was even offended at the 
rude way in which SAJi,i behaved in his presence, he was so charmed 
by an impromptu address which SAla,i delivered on the vanities of the 
world and the pharisaism of the learned, that he sent cooked provisions 
to SAud,i’s men. To the amusement of the Afghan nobles and generals at 
court, SAla,i on another occasion defeated the learned on questions 
connected with the advent of Mahdi, and Islam Shah was day after 
day informed that another of his nobles had gone to SAla,i’s meetings and 
had joined the new sect. 

It was at this time that Shaykh Mubarak also became a “ disciple”, 
and professed Mahdawi ideas. It is not clear whether he joined the sect 
from religious or from political motives, inasmuch as one of the objects 
of the brethr.n was to break up the party of the learned at Court, at 
whose head Makhdiim"’]-Mulk stood ; but whatever may have been his 
reason, the result was, that Makhdiim became his inveterate enemy, 
deprived him of grants of land, made him flee for his life, and persecuted 
him for more than twenty years, till Mubarak’s sons turned the tables 
on him and procured his banishment.? 
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The learned at Court, however, were not to be bafiled by ‘Ala,i’s 
success, and Makhdiim’s influence was so great, that he at last prevailed 
on the king to banish the Shaykh. ‘Ala,i and his followers readily obeyed 
the command, and set out for the Dakhin. Whilst at Handiah on the 
Narbada, the frontier of Islim Shah’s empire, they succeeded in converting 
Bahar Khan ASzam Humayin and half his army, and the king on hearing 
of this last success cancelled his orders and recalled Shaykh ‘Ala,i. 

About the same time (955) Islam Shah left Agra, in order to put 
down disturbances in the Panjab caused by certain Niyézi Afghans, 
and when he arrived in the neighbourhood of Bianah Makhdim"’!-Mulk 
drew the king’s attention to Miyan SAbd"’llah Niyazi, who after Shaykh 
SAla,i’s departure for the Dakhin roamed about the hills of the Bianah 
district with three or four hundred armed men, and was known to possess 
great influence over men of his own clan, and consequently over the 
Niyazirebelsin the Panjab. Islam Shah ordered the governor of Bianah, 
who had become a Mahdawi, to bring Miyén SAbd"’llah to him. The 
governor advised his religious leader to conceal himself; but Miyan 
‘And" lah boldly appeared before the king, and so displeased him by 
his neglect of etiquette, that Islam Shah gave orders to beat him to 
death. The king watched on horseback for an hour the execution of the 
punishment, and only left when Miyan SAbd" lah lay apparently lifeless 
on the ground. But he was with much care brought back to life. He 
concealed himself for a long time, renounced all Mahdawi principles 
and got as late as 993 (a.p. 1585) from Akbar a freehold, because he, 


Khazinate’l- Asfiya (Lihor, pp. 443, 464) shows the opinion of good Suunis regarding 
Makhdim. 

** Mawlina SAbd" jjih Ansari of Sul:anpir belongs to the most distinguished learned 
men and saints of India. He was a Chishti in his religious opinions. From the time of 
Sher Shah till the reign of Akbar, he had the title of * Makhdian" ‘l-Mulk | (paop. served 
by the empire). He was learned in the law and austere in practice. He zealously perse- 
cuted heretics. When Akbar commenced his religious innovations and converted people 
to his ‘ Divine Faith’ and sanworship, ordering them to substitute for the creed the 
words * Thero is no Giod but Allah, and Akbar is the viceregent of God ', Mawlana CAbd" 
‘hah opposed the emperor. Driven at last from Court, he retired to a mosque ; but 
Akbar said that the mosque belonged to his realm, and he should go to another country. 
Makhdim therefore went to Makkah. Qn his return to India, Akbar had him puisoned. 
He has written several works, as the asi Wiss Kashf« ‘l-ghummah; the \0 ae Cl ffal+ 
'l-Anbiyé, the ,,:a!! cies M inhaj" 'd-din, ete. He was poisoned in a.t. 1006, 

‘** His son Haji ¢Abd" ']-Karim went after the death of his father to Lahor, where 
he became a religious guide. Ho died in 1045, and lies buried at Lahor, near the Zibe 
’n-Nisa Villa, at MawzaS Kot. His sons were Shaykh Yahya, Hah Nar,S Abd" ‘1 Haqy and 
ASla Huzir. Shaykh Yahya, like his father, wrought miracies.” 

In thi. account the date is wrong ; for Makhdiim" ‘Il-Mulk died in 990. and as Bada,oni, 
Makhdim's supporter, says nothing of poison( Sad. JI, 311) the statement of the Khazinat" 
'}-Acfiy&é may be rejected. Badi,oni also says that Makhdiim's sons were worthless men. 

The titles of Makhdiime 'l-Mulk’s works are not correctly given either; vide p, OM. 
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too, had been one of Makhdiim”’l-Mulk’s victims. He died more than 
90 years old, in 1000, at Sarhind.? 

Islim Shah, after quelling the Niyazi disturbances, returned to 
Agra, but alroost immediately afterwards his presence was again required 
in the Panjab, and it was there that Shaykh SAla,i joined the royal camp. 
When Islam Shah saw the Shaykh he said to him in a low voice, “ Whisper 
into my ear that you recant, and I will not trouble you.” But Shaykh 
SAla,i would not do so, and Islam Shah, to keep up the appearance of 
authority ordered a menial to give him by way of punishment a few cuts 
with the whip in his presence. Shaykh SAla,i had then scarcely recovered 
from an attack of the plague, which fot several years had been raging 
in India, and had a few badly healed wounds on his neck. Whilst he 
got the cuts, one of the wounds broke open, and °Ala,i fainted and died. 
His body was now thrown under the feet of an elephant, and orders were 
given that no one should bury him, when all at once, to the terror of the 
whole camp and the king who believed that the last day had dawned, 
a most destructive cyclone brokeforth. When the storm abated, ‘ Ali,i’s 
body was found literally buried among roses and other flowers, and an 
order was now forthcoming to have the corpse interred. This happened 
in 957 (a.D. 1550). People prophesied the quick end of Islam Shah and 
the downfall of his house.? 

Makhdiim"’!-Mulk was never popular after that. 

The features common to all Mahdawi movements, are (1) that the 
preachers of the latter days were men of education and of great oratorical 
powers, which gave them full sway over the multitudes; and (2) that 
the Mahdawis assumed a hostile position to the learned men who held 
office at Court. Islam has no state clergy; but we find a counterpart 
to our hierarchical bodies in the SUlamas about Court, from whom the 
Sadrs of the provinces, the Mir SAdls, Muftis, and Qazis were appointed. 
At Dihli and Agra, the body of the learned had always consisted of 
staunch Sunnis, who believed it their duty to keep the kings straight. 
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} Badi,oni visited him in Sarhind, and it was from ¢Abd'llah that he heard of Mir 
Sayyid Muhammad's repentance before death. Among other things, ¢Abd*'llah also told 
him that after the Mir's death in Farah, a well-known man of that town seized on lands 
belonging to Balochis and  eamrersi himself Christ ; and he added that he had known 
no less than thirteen men of respectable parentage, who had likewise claimed to be Christ. 

8 The circumstances connected with ¢Ali,i’s death resemble the end of Sidi Milah 
during the reign of Jalal« 'd-din Firaz Shah. 

The place in the Panjab, where the scene took place, is called Ban. (Bad. 1, 408). 

The fact that Bada,oni spent his youth at Basiwar near Bianah, i.e. in the very centre 
of the Mahdawi movement, accounts perhaps for his adherence, throughout his life, to 
Mahdawi principles. 
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How great their influence was, may be seen from the fact that of all 
Muhammadan emperors only Akbar, and perhaps SAla**’d-Din Khilji, 
succeeded in putting down this haughty set. 

The death of Shaykh SAla,i was a great triumph for the Court ‘Ulamias, 
and a vigorous persecution of all Mahdawi disciples was the immediate 
result. The persecutions lasted far into Akbar’s reign. They abated 
only for a short time when the return of Humiyiin and the downfall 
of the Afghan power brought about a violent political crisis, during which 
the learned first thought of their own safety, well knowing that Humiyiin 
was strongly in favour of Shi‘ism ; but when Akbar was firmly established 
and the court at Agra, after the fall of Bayram Khan, who was a Shi‘a, 
again teemed with Hindistani Sunnis, the persecutions commenced. 
The hatred of the court party against Shaykh Mubarak especially, rose 
to such a height that Shaykh SAbd"’n-Nabi and Makhdim®’!-Mulk 
represented to the emperor that inasmuch as Mubérak also belonged 
to the Mahdawis and was, therefore, not only himself damned, but led 
also others into damnation, he deserved to be killed. They even obtained 
an order to bring him before the emperor. Mubarak wisely fled from 
Agra, only leaving behind him some furniture for his enemies to reek 
their revenge on. Concealing himself for a time, he applied to Shaykh 
Salim Chishti of Fathpir Sikri for intercession; but being advised by 
him to withdraw to Gujarat, he implored the good offices of Akbar’s 
foster-brother, the generous Khan-i ASzam Mirzé Koka, who succeeded 
in allaying all doubts in the mind of the empercr by dwelling on the 
poverty of the Shaykh and on the fact that, different from his covetous 
accusers, he had not cost the state anything by way of freeholds, and 
thus obtained at least security for him and his family. Mubarak some 
time afterwards applied indeed for a grant of land for his son ‘Abi ’l-Fayz, 
who had already acquired literary fame, though he was only 20 years old. 
and waited personally with his son on Shaykh SAbd" ’n-Nabi. But 
the latter, in his theological pride, turned them out of his office as men 
suspected of Mahdawi leanings and Shi‘a tendencies. Even in the 12th 
year of Akbar’s reign, when Fay3i’s poems ‘ had been noticed at Court— 
Akbar then lay before Chitor—and a summons had been sent to the young 
poet t- present himseif before his sovereign, the enemies at Agra saw 
in the invitation a sign of approaching doom, and prevailed on the 
governor to secure the victim this time. The governor thereupon sent 
a detachment of Mughul soldiers to surround Mubarak’s house. Fayzi 


1 GAbd® 'l-Fays wrote under the nom-de-plume of Fayyi. 
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was accidentally away from home, and the soldiers suspecting a con- 
apiracy, subjected Mubérak to various sorts of ill-treatment , and when 
Fayyi at last came, he was carried off by force to Chitor.! Nor did his 
feare for his father and his own life banish, till his favourable reception 
at court convinced him both of Akbar’s good will and the blindness of 
his personal enemies. 

Abi 1-Fazl had in the meantime grown up zealously studying under 
the care of his father. The persecutions which Shaykh Mubarak had to 
suffer for his Mahdawi leanings at the hands of the learned at Court, 
did not fail to make a lasting impression on his young mind. Tuere is 
no doubt that it was in this school of misfortune that Abi ’l-Fal learned 
the lesson of toleration, the practice of which in later years formed the 
basis of Akbar’s friendship for him ; while, on the other hand, the same 
pressure of circumstances stimulated him to unusual exertions in study- 
ing, which subsequently enabled him during the religious discussions 
at Court to lead the opposition and overthrow by superior learning and 
broader sentiments the clique of the SUlamas, whom Akbar hated so 
much. 

At the age of fifteen, he showed the mental precocity so often observed 
in Indian boys; he had read works on all branches of those sciences 
which go by the name of htkami and nagqit, or maSgil and manqill.* Follow- 
ing the footsteps of his father, he commenced to teach long before he 
had reached the age of twenty. An incident is related to show how 
extensive even at that time his reading was. A manuscript of the rare 
work of Igfahani happened to fall into his hands. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, one half of each page, vertically downwards from top to bottom, 
was rendered illegible, or was altogether destroyed, by fire. Abii’l-Fazl 
determined to restore 86 rare a book, cut away the burnt portions, pasted 
new paper to each page, and then commenced to restore the missing 
halves of each line, in which attempt after repeated thoughtful perusals 
he succeeded. Some time afterwards, a complete copy of the same work 
turned up and on comparison, it was found that in many places there 
were indeed different words, and in a few passages new proofs even had 
been adduced ; but on the whole the restored portion presented so many 
points of extraordinary coincidence that his friends were not a little 
astonished at the thoroughness with which Abi’l-Fagl had worked himself 
into the style and mode of thinking of a difficult author. 


1 20th Rabi’ I, “bhai September, 1567. The ode which Faysi presented will 
be found in the Aibarndma 
® Page 609, note. 
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Abii’l-Fazl was so completely taken up with study that he preferred 
the life of a recluse to the unstable patronage of the great, and to the 
bondage which attendance at court in those days rendered inevitable. 
But from the time Fayzi had been asked by Akbar to attend the Court 
hopes of a brighter future dawned, and Abii’l-Fazl, who had then com- 
pleted his seventeenth year, saw in the encouragement held out by the 
emperor, in spite of Mubarak’s numerous enemies at court, a guarantee 
that patient toil, on his part, too, would not remain without fruit. The 
skill with which Fayzi in the meantime acquired and retained Akbar’s 
friendship, prepared the way for Abii’l-Fazi; and when the latter, in 
the very end of 981 (beginning of a.p. 1574) was presented to Akbar as 
Fayzi’s brother, the reception was so favourable that he gave up all 
thoughts of leading a life among manuscripts. “ As fortune did not 
at first assist me,’”’ says Abi’l-Fazl in the Akbarndma, “ I almost became 
selfish and conceited, and resolved to tread the path of proud retirement. 
The number of punils that I had gathered around me, served but to 
increase my pedantry. In fact, the pride of learning had made my brain 
drunk with ‘the idea of seclusion. Happily for myself, when I passed 
the nights in Ionely spots with true seekers after truth, and enjoyed 
the society of such as are empty-handed, but rich in mind and heart, 
my eyes were opened and I saw the selfishness and covetousness of the 
so-called learned. The advice of my father with difficulty kept me back 
from outbreaks of folly ; my mind had no rest, and my heart felt iteelf 
drawn to the sages of Mongolia, or to the hermits of Lebanon ; I longed 
for interviews with the lamas of Tibet or with the padris of Portugal, 
and I would gladly sit with the priests of the Parsis and the learned of 
the Zendavesta. I was sick of the learned of my own land. My brother 
and other relatives then advised me to attend the Court, hoping that I 
would find in the emperor a leader to the sublime world of thought. 
In vain did I at first resist their admonitions. Happy, indeed, am I now 
that I have found in my sovereign a guide to the world of action and a 
comforter in lonely retirement ; in him meet my longing after faith and 
my desire to do my appointed work in the world ; he is the orient where 
the light of form and ideal dawns ; and it is he who has taught me that 
the work of the world, multifarious as it is, may yet harmonize with the 
spiritual unity of truth. I was thus presented at Court. As I had no 
worldly treasures to lay at the feet of his Majesty, I wrote acommentary 
to the Ayat* ’l-Kursi,! and presented it when the emperor was at Agra. 
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1 Name of the 256th verse of the second chapter of the Qur*in. 
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I was favourably received, and his Majesty graciously accepted my 
offering.” 

Akbar was at that time busily engaged with his preparations for 
the conquest of Bihar and Bengal. Fayzi accompanied the expedition, 
but Abi’l-Fazl naturally stayed in Agra. But as Fayzi wrote to his 
brother that Akbar had inquired after him, Abi’l-Fazl attended Court 
immediately on the emperor’s return to Fathpir Sikri, where Akbar 
happened to notice him first in the Jami‘ Mosque. Abi’l-Fazl, as before, 
presented a commentary written by him on the opening of a chapter in 
the Qur*a entitled “ Siirat ’1-Fath”’, “‘ the Chapter of Victory ”’.? 

The party of the learned and bigoted Sunnis at Court, headed by 
Makhdiim ’]-Mulk and Shaykh SAbd" ‘n-Nabi, had every cause to feel 
sorry at Fayzi’s and Abii’l-Fazl’s successes 2; for it was now, after Akbar’s 
return from Bihar, that the memorable Thursday evening discussions 
commenced, of which the historian Bada,oni has left us so vivid an account. 
Akbar at first was merely annoyed at the ‘“‘ Pharaoh-like pride” of the 
learned at court ; stories of the endless squabbles of these pious casuits 
had reached his ear ; religious persecutions and a few sentences of death 
passed by his Chief-Justice on Shi‘as and “‘ others heretics ” affected him 
most deeply ; and he now for the first time realized the idea that the 
scribes and the pharisees formed a power of their own in his kingdom, 
at the construction of which he had for twenty years been working. 
Impressed with a favourable idea of the value of his Hindi subjects, he 
had resolved when pensively sitting in the mornings on the solitary 
stone at Fathpiir Sikri, to rule with even hand men of all creeds in his 
dominions; but as the extreme views of the learned and the lawyers 
continually urged him to persecute instead of to heal, he instituted the 
discussions, because, believing himself to be in error, he thought it his 
duty as ruler to “inquire”. It is not necessary to repeat here the course 
which these discussions took. The unity that had existed among the 
learned disappeared in the very beginning; abuse took the place of 
argument, and the plainest rules of etiquette were, even in the presence 
of the emperor, forgotten. Akbar’s doubts instead of being cleared up 
only increased ; certain points of the Hanafi law, to which most Sunnis 
cling, were found to be better established by the dicta of lawyers belong- 


1 The details of Abi ‘l-Fazl's introduction at Court given in Badi,oni differ slightly 
from Abii 'l-Fazl’s own account. 

* Badi,oni ascribes to Makhdiim"’']-Mulk an almost Palace insight into Abfi ‘l-Fagl's 
character ; for the first time he saw Abii 'l-Fazl, he said to his disciples, ‘‘ What religious 
niechief is thero of which that man is not capable ?’’ Bad., III, 72. 

® Vide pp. 179 ff. 
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ing to the other three sects; and the moral character of the Prophet 
was next scrutinized and was found wanting. Makhdim" ’l-Mulk wrote a 
spiteful pamphlet against Shaykh SAbd" ’n-Nabi, the Sadr of the empire, 
and the latter retorted by calling Makhdiim a fool and cursing him. 
Abi’l-Fazl, upon whom Akbar from the beginning had fixed as the leader 
of his party, fanned the quarrels, by skilfully shifting the disputes from 
one point to another, and at last persuaded the emperor that a subject 
ought to look upon the king not only as the temporal, but also as the 
only spiritual guide. The promulgation of this new doctrine was the 
making of Abi’l-Fagl’s fortune. Both he and Akbar held to it to the 
end of their lives. But the new idea was in opposition to Islim, the law 
of which stands above every king, rendering what we call a constitution 
impossible; and though headstrong kings as SAla*" ’d-din Khilji had 
before tried to raise the law of expediency (55, ste, maslahat-i 
wagt) above the law of the Qur*an they never fairly succeeded in separating 
religion from law or in rendering the administration of the empire, 
independent of the Mulla. Hence when Abi’l-Faz] four years later, in 
986, brought up the question at the Thursday evening meetings, he raised 
a perfect storm ; and while the disputations, bitter as they were, had 
hitherto dwelt on single points connected with the life of the Prophet, or 
with sectarian differences, they henceforth turned on the very principles 
of Islam. It was only now that the Sunnis at Court saw how wide during 
the last four years the breach had become ; that “ the strong embank:- 
ment of the clearest law and the most excellent faith had been broken 
through” ; and that Akbar believed that there were sensible men in all 
religions, and abstemious thinkers and men endowed with miraculous 
power among all nations. Islam, therefore, possessed in his opinion no 
superiority over other forms of worship.!. The learned party, seeing 
their official position endangered, now showed signs of readiness to yield, 
but it was too late. They even signed the remarkable document which 
Shaykh Mubarak in conjunction with his sons had drafted, a document 
which I believe stands unique in the whole Church History of Islam. 
Bada,oni has happily preserved a complete copy of it.2,- The emperor 
was certified to be a just ruler, and was as such assigned the rank of 
a ‘‘ Mujtahid’”’, i.e. an infallible authority in all matters relating to 
Islam. The “ intellect of the just king ” thus became the only source of 
legislation, and the whole body of the learned and the lawyers bound 
themselves to abide by Akbar’s decrees in religious matters. Shaykh 
SAbd" ’n-Nabi and Makhdiim"’I-Mulk signed indeed the document against 


1 Pages 187, 189. 2 Vide p. 195 
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their will, but sign they did ; whilst Shaykh Mubarak added to his signa- 
ture the words that he had most willingly subscribed his name, and 
that for several years he had been anxiously looking forward to the 
realization of the progressive movement. ‘‘ The document,” says SAbi- 
’1-Fazl in the Akbarnama, ‘‘ brought about excellent results—(1) The 
Court became a gathering plate of the sages and learned of all creeds ; 
the good doctrines of all religious systems were recognized, and their 
defects were not allowed to obscure their good features; (2) perfect 
toleration (sulh-i-kul or ‘‘ peace with all”) was established ; and (3) the 
perverse and evil-minded were covered with shame on seeing the dis- 
interested motives of his Majesty, and thus stood in the pillory of dis- 
grace.” The copy of the draft which was handed to the emperor, was in 
Shaykh Mubarak’s own handwriting, and was dated Rajab, 987 
(September, 1579). 

A few weoks afterwards, Shaykh S Abd" ’n-Nabi and Makhdiim!" ’]-Mulk 
were sent to Makkah, and Shaykh Mubarak and his two sons triumphed 
over their enemies. How magnanimous Abi’l-Fazl was, may be seen 
from the manner in which he chronicles in the Akbarnama the banish- 
ment of these men. Not a sentence, not a word, is added indicative of 
his personal grievances against either of them, though they had persecuted 
and all but killed his father and ruined his family ; the narrative proceeds 
as calm and statesmanlike as in every other part of his great work, and 
justifies the high praise which historians have bestowed upon his character 
that “‘ neither abuse nor harsh words were ever found in his household ”. 

The disputations had now come to an end (a.D. 1579) and Fayzi 
and Abii’l-Fazgl had gained the lasting friendship of the emperor. Of the 
confidence whick Akbar placed in Fayzi, no better proof can be cited 
than his appointment, ijn the same year, as tutor to Prince Murad ; and 
as both brothers had entered the military, then the only, service and had 
received mangabs, or commissions, their employment in various depart- 
ments gave them repeated opportunities to gain ‘fresh distinctions. 
Enjoying Akbar’s personal friendship, both remained at court in Fathpir 
Sikri, or accompanied the emperor on his expeditions. Two years 
later, Fayzi was appointed Sadr of Agra, Kalpi, and Kalinjar, in which 
capacity he had to inquire into the pogsibility of resuming free tenures 
(sayurghal), which in consequence of fraudulent practices on the part 
of government officers and the rapaciousness of the holders themselves 
had so much increased as seriously to lessen the land revenue; and 
Abf'l-Fagl in the very beginning of 1585,! was promoted to the mangab 
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of Hazari, or the post of a commander of one thousand horse, and was 
in the following year appointed Diwan of the Province of Dihli. Fayzi’s 
rank was much lower ; he was only a commander of Four Hundred. But 
he did not care for further promotion. Devoted to the muse, he found 
in the appointment as Poet Laureate, with which Akbar honoured 
him in the end of 1588, that satisfaction which no political office, how- 
ever high, would have given him. Though the emperor did not pay much 
attention to poetry, his appreciation of Fayzi’s genius was but just ; 
for after Amir Khusraw of Dihli, Muhammadan India has seen no greater 
poet than Fayzi.! 

In the end of 1589, Abii’l-Fazl lost his mother, to whose memory ho 
has devoted a page in the Akbarnama. The emperor, in order to console 
him, paid him a visit, and said to him, “ If the people of this world lived 
for ever and did not only once die, kind friends would not be required to 
«direct their hearts to trust in God and resignation to His will; but no 
one lives long in the caravanserai of the world, anc hence the afflicted 
do well to accept consolation.” * 


‘ Religious matters had in the meantime rapidly advanced. Akbar 
had founded a new religion, the Din-i [lahi, or “the Divine Faith ”, the 
chief feature of which, in accordance with Shaykh Mubarak’s document 
mentioned above, consisted in belief in one God and in Akbar as His 
viceregent (khalifa) on earth. The Islamitic prayers were abolished at 
court, and the worship of the “ elect ’’ was based on that of the Parsis and 
partly on the ceremonial of the Hindiis. The new era (tartkh-slahi), 
which was introduced in all government records, as also the feasts observed 
by the emperor, were entirely Parsi. Thé Muhammadan grandees 
at court. showed but little resistance ; they looked with more anxiety on 
the elevation of Hindi courtiers than on Akbar’s religious innovations, 
which after all, affected but a few. But their feeling against Abi’l-Fazl 
was very marked, and they often advised the emperor to send him to the 
Dakhin hoping that some mismanagement in war or in administration 
would leasen his influence at court. Prince Salim (Jahangir) also belonged 
to the dissatisfied, and his dislike to Abi’l-Fazl, as we shall see below, 
' became gradually so deep-rooted, that he looked upon him as the chief 
obstacle to the execution of his wild plans. An unexpected visit to 
Abi’l-Fazl gave him an excellent opportunity to charge -him with 


1 For his works, vide p. 161. 
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duplicity. On entering the house, he found forty writers busy in copying 
commentaries to the Qur*an. Ordering them to follow him at once, he 
took them to the emperor, and showing him the copies he said, “‘ What 
Abii’'l-Fazl teaches me is very different from what he practises in his 
house.” The incident is said to have produced a temporary estrange- 
ment between Akbar and Abii’l-Fazl. A similar, but less credible, story 
is told by the author of the Zakhirat"’'l-Khawanin. He says that Abi’l-Fazl 
repented of his apostacy from Islam, and used at night to visit incognito 
the houses of dervishes, and, giving them gold muhurs, requested them 
“‘to pray for the stability of Abi’l-Fazl’s faith”, sighing at the same 
time and striking his knees and exclaiming, “ What shall Ido!” And 
just as writers on the history of literature have tried to save Fayzi 
from apostacy and consequent damnation, by representing that before 
his death he had praised the Prophet, so have other authors succeeded 
in finding for Abi'l-Fazl a place in Paradise ; for it is related in several 
books that Shah Abii ’l-MaSali Qadiri of Lahor, a man of saintly renown,! 
once expressed his disapproval of Abii ’l-Fazl’s words and deeds.' But 
at night, so runs the story, he saw in his dream that Abi’ |-Fazl came to 
a meeting held by the Prophet in Paradise ; and when the Prophet saw 
him enter, he asked him to sit down, and said, “ This man did for some 
time during his life evil deeds, but one of his books commences with 
the words, ‘ O God, reward the good for the sake of their-righteousness, 
and help the wicked for the sake of thy love,’ and these words have 
saved him.” The last two stories flatter, in all probability, the con- 
sciences of pious Sunnis ; but the first, if true, detracts in no way from 
that consistency of opinion and uniform philosophic conviction which 
pervades Abii ’l-Fazl’s works ; and though his heart found in pure deism 
and religious philosophy more comfort and more elements of harmony 
than in the casuistry of the Mullas, his mind from early youth had been 
so accustomed to hard literary work, that it was perfectly natural for him, 
even after his rejection of Islam to continue his studies of the Qur*an, 
because the highest dialectical lore and the deepest philological research 
of Muhammadan literature have for centuries been concentrated on the 
explanation of the holy book. 

To this period also belong the literary undertakings which were 
commenced under the auspices of the Emperor himself. Abi 'I-Fazl, 
Fayzi, and scholars as Badi,oni, Nagib Khan, Shaykh Sultan, Haji 
Ibrahim, Shaykh. Munawwar and others, were engaged in historical and 


1 Born a.n. 960: died at Lahor, 1024. Khazinat®'l-Asfiyd, p. 139. 
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scientific compilations and in translations from the Sanskrit or Hindi into 
Persian. Fayyzi took the Lilawati, a well-known book on mathematics, 
and Abii ’l-Fazl translated the Kalila Damna under the title of * Ayar 
Danish from Arabic into Persian. He also took a part in the translation 
of the Mahabharat, and in the composition of the Tasikh-i Alft, the 
““ History of the Millennium”. The last-mentioned: work, curious to 
say, has an intimate connexion with the Mahdawi movement, of which 
particulars have been given above. Although from the time of Shaykh 
‘Ala,i’s death, the disciples of the millennium had to suffer persecution, 
and movement to all appearances had died out, the idea of a restorer-of 
the millennium’ was revived during the discussions in Fathpir Siki 
and by the teachings of men of Sharif-i Amuli’s stamp,* with this 
important modification, that Akbar himself was pointed to as the “‘ Lord 
of the Age’, through whom faded Islam was to come to an end. This 
new feature had Akbar’s full approval, and exercised the greatest influence 
on the progress of his religious opinions. The Térikh-s Alfi, therefore, 
was to represent Islam as a thing of the past ; it had existed a thousand 
(alf) years, and had done its work. The early history, to the vexation 
of the Sunnis, was related from a Shi‘ah point of view, and worse still, 
the chronology had been changed, inasmuch as the desth of the Prophet 
had been made the starting point, not the Azjra, or flight, of the Prophet 
from Makka to Madina. 

Towards the middle of a.H. 1000 (beginning of a.p. 1592), Akbar 
promoted Abii ’l-Fazl to the post of Dihazari, or commander of two 
thousand horse. Abi ’l-Fazl now belonged to the great Amirs (umard-ys 
kibar) at court. As before, he remained in immediate attendance on 
the emperor. In the same year, Fayzi was sent to the Dekhin as Akbar’s 
ambassador to Burhan" ’1-Mulk, and to Raja ‘Ali Khan of Khandesh, 
who had sent his daughter to Prince Salim. Fayzi returned after an 
absence of more than sixteen months. 

Shaykh Mubarak, who after the publication of his famous document 
had all but retired from the world, died in the following year at Lahor 
(Sunday, 17th Zi QaSda, 1001, or 4th September, 1593). He had reached 


1 Vide pp. 119, 111. 

* Page 502. We hear the last of the Mahdawi movement in 1628, at the accession 
of Shahjabin. Akbar was dead and had not restored the Millennium ; during Jahingir's 
reign, espocially in the beginning, the court was indifferent to religion, and the king 
retained the ceremony of sijda, or prostration, which Muhammadans believe to be due to 
God alone. But Shahjahin, on his accession, restored many Muhammadan rites that bad 
fallen in abeyance at court; and as he was born in A.H. 1000, hc was now pointed to as 
the real restorer. Since that time the movement has found no disciples. 
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the age of 90, and had occupied himself in the last years of his life with 
the compilation in four volumes of a gigantic commentary to the Qur’an, 
to which he had given the title of ManbaS“ Nafd,is"'l-“Uyin. He com- 
pleted it, in spite of failing eyesight, a short time before his death. 

The historian Badi,oni speaks of him as follows :— 

Shaykh Mubdrak belonged to the most distinguished men of learning 
of the present age. In practical wisdom, piety, and trust in God, he stood 
high among the people of his time. In early life he practised rigorous 
asceticism ; in fact, he was so strict in his views regarding what is lawful 
and unlawful, that if any one, for example, came to a prayer meeting 
with a gold ring on his finger, or dressed in silk, or with red stockings on 
his feet, or red or yellow coloured clothes on him, he would order the 
offending articles to be removed. In legal decisions, he was so severe as 
to maintain that for every hurt exceeding a simple kick, death was the 
proper punishment. If he accidentally heard music while walking on 
the street, he ran away, but: in course of time he became, from divine 
seal, so enamoured of music, that he could not exist without listening to 
some voice or melody. In short, he passed through rather opposite 
modes of thought and ways of life. At the time of the Afghan rule, he 
frequented Shaykh °Ala,i’s fraternity ; in the beginning of His Majesty's 
reign, when the Naqshbandis had the upper hand, he settled matters 
with that sect; afterwards he was attached to the Hamadani school, 
and lastly, when the Shi‘ahs monopolized the court, he talked according 
to their fashion. ‘‘ Men speak according to the measure of their under- 
standing ”—to change was his: way, and the rest you know. But withal 
he was constantly engaged i in teaching the religious sciences. Prosody 
also, the art of composing riddles, and other branches, he understood 
well; and in mystic philosophy he was, unlike the learned of Hindistan, 
a perfect master. He knew Shatibi* by heart, explained him properly, 
and also knew how to read the Qur*an in the ten different modes. He did 
not go to the palaces of the kings, but he was a most agreeable com- 
panion and full of anecdote. Towards the end of his life, when his 
eyesight was impaired, he gave up reading and lived in seclusion. The 
commentary to the Qur*an which he composed, resembles the Tafsir 
Kabir (the “Great Commentary ”), and consists of four thick volumes, 
and is entitled Mamba“ SNafais* 'I-“Uyiin. It is rather extraordinary 
that there is a passage in the preface in which he seems to point to himself 


1 A writer on'‘ Tajwid ", ‘ the art of reading the Qur*én correctly ’’. 
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as the renovator of the new century.! We know what this “ renovating ” 
means. About the time he finished his work he wisely committed the 
Farizi Ode (in ¢) which consists of seven hundred verses, and the Ode 
Barda, the Ode by Ka‘b ibn Zubayr, and other Odes ta memory, and 
recited them as daily homilies, till on the 17th Zi QaSda, 1001, he left this 
world at Lahor for the judgment-seat of God. 

I have known no man of more comprehensive learning ; but alas! 
under the mantle of a dervish there was such a wicked love of worldly 
preferment, that he left no tittle of our religion in peace. When I was 
young; I studied at Agra for several years in his company. He is indeed 
a man of merit ; but he committed worldly and irreligious deeds, plunged 
into lust of possession and rank, was timeserving, practised deceit and 
falsehood, and went so far in twisting religious truth, that nothing of 
his former merit remains. ‘Say, either I am in the correct path or in 
clear error, or you ” (Qur*an, xxxiv. 23). Further, it is a common saying 
that the son brings the curse on the head of his father; hence people 
have gone beyond Yazid and say, ‘“‘ Curse on Yazid,? and on his 
father, too.” 

Two years after Shaykh Mubarak’s death, Abii ’l-Fazl also iost his 
brother Fayzi, who died at the age of 50, after an illness of six months 
on the 10th Safar, 1004 (5th October, 1595). When in his last moments, 
Akbar visited him at midnight, and seeing that he could no longer 
speak, he gently raised his head and said to him, “Shaykh Jio, I have 
brought Hakim ‘Ali with me, will you not speak to me?” But getting 
no reply, the emperor in his grief threw his turban to the ground, and 
wept loud; and after trying to console Abii ’l-Fazl, he went away.® 
How deeply Abii 1-Fazl loved his elder brother, is evident from the 
numerous passages in the Akbarndma and the A*in in which he speaks 
of him, and nothing is more touching than the lines with which he prefaces 
the selections in the A*in made by him from his brother’s poems. ‘‘ The 
gems of thought in his poems will never be forgotten. Should leisure 
permit and my heart turn to worldly occupations, I would collect some 


1 Badi,oni says in his Najat« 'r-rashid that Jalale d-Din Suyiti, in his time the most 
universal scholar of all Arabia, pointcd likewise to himself as the renovator of tho tenth 
century. 

* Husayn, in whose remembrance the Muharram lamentations are chanted, was 
murdered by Yazid ; hence the latter is generally calicd Yazid-1-malSin, “ Yazid, the 
accursed ''. Badi,oni here valls Aba ‘}-Fazl Yazid. Poor Badi,oni had only the thousand 
bighas which Akbar had given him rent-free, but his schoul fellow Yacid Abi ']-Faz] 
Wis a commander of two thousand and the fricnd of the emperor. 

> Badi,oni, ii, 406. 
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of the excellent writings of this unrivalled author of the age, and gather, 
with the eye of a jealous critic, yet with the hand of a friend, some of 
his poems. But.now it’is brotherly love alone, which does not travel 
along the road of critical nicety, that commands me to write down 
some of his verses.” Abi ’l-Fazl, notwithstanding his onerous duties, 
kept his promise, and two years after the death of his brother, he collected 
the stray leaves of Fayzi’s Markiz" ’l-Adwar, not to mention the numerous 
extracts which he has preserved in the Akbarnama. 

It was about the same time that Abii ’l-Fazl was promoted to the 
post of a Commander of two thousand and five hundred horse. Under 
this rank he has entered his own name in the list of grandees in the 
A‘in-i_ Akbari, which work he completed in the same year when he 
collected his brother's literary remains (1596 -7). 

In the following year, the forty-third of Akbar’s reign, Abi ‘l-Fazl 
went for the first time on active service. Sultan Murad had not managed 
matters well in the Dakhin, and Akbar now dispatched Abi ’l-Fazl 
with orders to return with the Prince, whose excessive drinking caused 
the emperor much anxiety, provided the officers of the imperial camp 
made themselves responsible to guard the conquered territory. If the 
officers were disinclined to guarantee a faithful conduct’ of the war, 
he was to see the Prince off, and take command with Shahrukh Mirza. 
The wars in the Dakhin, from their first commencement under Prince 
Murad and the Khan Khanan, are marked by a most astounding duplicity 
on the part of the imperial officers, and thousands of men and immense 
stores were sacrifice’, especially during the reign of Jahangir, by 
treacherous and intriguing generals. In fact, the Khan Khanan himself 
was the most untrustworthy imperial officer. Abii ‘l-Fazl’s successes, 
therefore, were chiefly due to the honesty and loyalty with which he 
conducted operations. When he arrived at Burhanpiir, he received 
an invitation from Bahadur Khan, king of Khandesh, whose brother 
had married Abii ’!-Fazl's sister. He consented to come on one condition, 
namely, that Bahadur Khan should vigorously assist him, and thus aid 
‘the cause of the emperor. Bahadur was not inclined to aid the imperialists 
in their wars with the Dakhin, but he sent Abi ’l-Fazl rich presents, 
hoping that by this means he would escape the penalty of his refusal. 
Abia ‘l-Fazl, however, was not the man to be bribed. ‘I have made a 
vow,” he said in returning the presents, “ not to accept presents till 
four conditions are fulfilled—-(1) friendship ; (2) that I should not value 
the gift too high; (3) that I should not have been anxious to get a 
present ; and (4) necessity to accept it. Now supposing that the first 
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three are applicable to the present case, the favour of the emperor has 
extinguished every desire in me of accepting gifts from others.” 

Prince Murad had in the meantime retreated from Ahmadnagar to 
Ilichpir, and as the death of his infant son Mirza Rustam made him 
melancholy, he continued to drink, though dangerously ill with delirium 
tremens. When informed of Abi ’]-Fazl’s mission, he returned at once 
towards Ahmadnagar, in order to have a pretext for not going back to his 
father, and he had come to the banks of the Pirna,! twenty kos from 
Dawlatabad, when death overtook him. Abii ’l-Fazl arrived the same 
day, and found the camp in the utmost confusion. Each commander 
recommended immediate return ; but Abii ’l-Fazl said that he was deter- 
mined to march on; the enemy was near, the country was foreign 
ground, and this was no time for returning, but for fighting. Several 
of the commanders refused to march. on, and returned ; but Abii ’l-Fazl, 
nothing daunted, after a delay of a few days, moved forward, humoured. 
the officers, and supplied in a short time all wants. Carefully garrisoning 
the country, he managed to occupy and guard the conquered districts 
with the exception of Nasik, which lay too far to the west. But he sent 
detachments against several forts, and conquered Baitala, Taltum, and 
Satonda. His headquarters were on the Godawari. He next entered 
into an agreement with Chand Bibi, that, after punishing Abhang Khan 
Habshi, who was at war with her, she should accept Janir as fief and 
give up the fort of Ahmadnagar. 

Akbar had in the meantime gone to Ujjain. The Dakhin operations 
had also become more complicated by the refusal of Bahadur Khan 
to pay his respects to Prince Danyal, and war with Khandesh had been 
determined on. Akbar resolved to march on Asir, Bahadur Khan’s 
stronghold, and appointed Prince Danyal to take command at Ahmad- 
nagar. Danyal sent immediate instructions to Abii ’l-Fazl to cease 
all operations, as he wished to take Ahmadnagar personally. When 
the Prince therefore left Burhanpir, Abi ’l-Fazl at Akbar’s request, 
left Mirza Shahrukh, Mir Murtaza, und Khwaja Abi.’l-Hasan in charge 
of his corps, and hastened to meet the emperor. On the 14th Ramazan, 
1008 (beginning of the 44th year of Akbar’s reign), he met Akbar at 
Kharg6, near Bilagarh. The emperor received him with the following 
verse— 


1 The southern Pirné is meant. The northern Pirné flows into the Tapti in Khin- 
desh ; whilst the southern Pirna, with the Didna, flows into the Godiéwari. Prince Murad 
had gone from Ilichpir to Narnala, and from there to Sbahpir, which he had built 
about eight miles south of Balapar. It is now in ruins. 
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of the excellent writings of this unrivalled author of the age, and gather, 
with the eye of a jealous critic, yet with the hand of a friend, some of 
his poems. But.now it‘is brotherly love alone, which does not travel 
along the road of critical nicety, that commands me to write down 
some of his verses.” Abii ’l-Fazl, notwithstanding his onerous duties, 
kept his promise, and two years after the death of his brother, he collected 
the stray leaves of Fayzi’s Markiz" ’I-Adwar, not to mention the numerous 
extracts which he has preserved in the Akbarnama. 

It was about the same time that Abi ’l-Fazl was promoted to the 
post of a Commander of two thousand and five hundred horse. Under 
this rank he has entered his own name in the list of grandees in the 
A‘in-i Akbari, which work he completed in the same year when he 
collected his brother's literary remains (1596-7). 

In the following year, the forty-third of Akbar’s reign, Aba ’I-Fazl 
went for the first time on active service. Sultan Murad had not managed 
matters well in the Dakhin, and Akbar now dispatched Abi ’I-Fazl 
with orders to return with the Prince, whose excessive drinking caused 
the emperor much anxiety, provided the officers of the imperial camp 
made themselves responsible to guard the conquered territory. If the 
officers were disinclined to guarantee a faithful conduct’ of the war, 
he was to see the Prince off, and take command with Shahrukh Mirza. 
The wars in the Dakhin, from their first commencement under Prince 
Murad and the Khan Khanan, are marked by a most astounding duplicity 
on the part of the imperial officers, and thousands of men and immense 
stores were sacrificed, especially during the reign of Jahangir, by 
treacherous and intriguing generals. In fact, the Khan Khanan himself 
was the most untrustworthy imperial officer. Abi ‘I-Fazl’s successes, 
therefore, were chiefly due to the honesty and loyalty with which he 
conducted operations. When he arrived at Burhanpir, he received 
an invitation from Bahadur Khan, king of Khandesh, whose brother 
had married Abii ’1-Fazl’s sister. He consented to come on one condition, 
namely,. that Bahadur Khan should vigorously assist him, and thus aid 
“the cause of the emperor. Bahadur was not inclined to aid the imperialists 
in their wars with the Dakhin, but he sent Abi ’l-Fazl rich presents, 
hoping that by this means he would escape the penalty of his refusal. 
Aba ’1-Fazl, however, was not the man to be bribed. ‘‘ I have made a 
vow,” he said in returning the presents, “ not to accept presents till 
four conditions are fulfilled—-(1) friendship ; (2) that I should not value 
the gift too high; (3) that I should not have been anxious to get a 
present ; and (4) necessity to accept it. Now supposing that the first 
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three are applicable to the present case, the favour of the emperor has 
extinguished every desire in me of accepting gifts from others.” 

Prince Murad had in the meantime retreated from Ahmadnagar to 
Tlichpir, and as the death of his infant son Mirza Rustam made him 
melancholy, he continued to drink, though dangerously ill with delirium 
tremens. When informed of Abi ’l-Fazl’s mission, he returned at once 
towards Ahmadnagar, in order to have a pretext for not going back to his 
father, and he had come to the banks of the Piirna,! twenty kos from 
Dawlatabad, when death overtook him. Abi ’l-Fazl arrived the same 
day, and found the camp in the utmost confusion. Each commander 
recommended immediate return ; but Abi ’l-Fazl said that he was deter- 
mined to march on; the enemy was near, the country was foreign 
ground, and this was no time for returning, but for fighting. Several 
of the commanders refused to march. on, and returned ; but Abii ’!-Fazl, 
nothing daunted, after a delay of a few days, moved forward, humoured. 
the officers, and supplied in a short time all wants. Carefully garrisoning 
the country, he managed to occupy and guard the conquered districts 
with the exception of Nasik, which lay too far to the west. But he sent 
detachments against several forts, and conquered Baitaéla, Taltum, and 
Satondaé. His headquarters were on the Godawari. He next entered 
into an agreement with Chand Bibi, that, after punishing Abhang Khan 
Habshi, who was at war with her, she should accept Janir as fief and 
give up the fort of Ahmadnagar. 

Akbar had in the meantime gone to Ujjain. The Dakhin operations 
had also become more complicated by the refusal of Bahadur Khan 
to pay his respects to Prince Danyal, and war with Khandesh had been 
determined on. Akbar resolved to march on Asir, Bahadur Khin’s 
stronghold, and appointed Prince Danyal to take command at Ahmad- 
nagar. Danyal sent immediate instructions to Abi ’l-Fazl to cease 
all operations, as he wished to take Ahmadnagar personally. When 
the Prince therefore left Burhanpir, Abi l-Fazl at Akbar’s request, 
left Mirza Shahrukh, Mir Murtaza, und Khwaja Abi.’l-Hasan in charge 
of his corps, and hastened to meet the emperor. On the 14th Ramazan, 
1008 (beginning of the 44th year of Akbar’s reign), he met Akbar at 
Khargo, near Bilagarh. The emperor received him with the following 
verse— 


1 The southern Pirné is meant. The northern Pirnd flows into the Tapti in Khin- 
desh ; whilst the southern Pirna, with the Didni, flows into the Godaéwarl. Prince Murad 
had gone from [lichpar to Narnéla, and from there to Shahpir, which he had built 
about eight miles south of Balapir. It is now in ruins. 
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cath hl eS ey FUG a bee Oy ye ns ps5 

Serene is the night and pleasant is the moonlight, I wish to talk to thee 
on many a subject. 
and promoted him for his excellent management to a command of 
four thousand. The imperial army now marched on Asir and com- 
menced the siege.! One day, Abii ’l-Fazl inspected some of his trenches, 
when one of the besieged, who had deserted to Akbar’s camp, offered 
to show him a way by which the Imperialists might get over the wall 
of the Malai Fort, an important fortification below Asirgarh itself. Half 
way up the mountain, to the west and slightly to the north, were two 
renowned outworks, called the Malai and Antar Malai, which had to be 
conquered before Asir itself could be reached ; and between the north- 
west and north, there was another bastion called Chiina Malai. A portion 
of its wall was not finished. From east to south-west there were hills, 
and in the south was a high mountain called Korhia. A hill in the south- 
west, called Saépan, was occupied by the Imperialists. Abi ’l-Faz] 
determined on availing himself of theanformation given by the deserter, 
and selected a detachment to follow him. Giving orders to the officer 
commanding the trench to listen for the sound of the trumpets and 
bugles, when he was to hasten to his assistance with ladders, he went 
in the dark of night, whilst it was raining, with his selected men on 
Mount Sapan, and sent a few of his men under Qara Beg along the road 
that had been pointed out to him. They advanced, broke open a gate 
of Malai Fort, and sounded the bugle. The besieged rose up to oppose 
them, and Abii ‘l-Fazl hastened to his men and joined them at break 
of day when the besieged withdrew in confusion to Asir. On the same 


1‘* Akbar had no sooner crossed the Nerebada (Narbada), when Radzia Bador-xa 
(Raja Behddur Shih) who had possession of the fortress of Hasser ( Asir) fortified the 
same against the king, and collected provisions from the neighbourhood. The king, 
thinking it dangerous to leave this fortress in his rear, considered how it might be captured. 
This fortress has three castles, of which the first is called Cho-Tzanin, the second Commer- 
ghar; and the third is placed on the very summit of the hill, so that it is a conspicuous 
object at the distance of six coss. The king with no delay surrounded it on all sides ;_ and 
ao energetically pressed the siege night and day, that at the end of six months it was on 
the point of being captured. Bador-xa-however perceiving his danger, having obtained 
a pledze that his life and property should be safe, came as suppliant to the king and 
surrendered himself... .. Whilst the king was at this place, Abdul Fazel (Abii 'l-Faz)) 
came to him, and so worked upon his mind, that he fully determined to set out for the 
warinthe Deccan.’’ From Professor Lethbridge’s Fragment of Indian History, translated 
from De Laét's Jndia Vera, and published in the Calcutta Review for 1873. 

De Laét is wrong in a few minor details. I cannot identify the name Cho-Tzanin. 
‘* Commerghar ”’ isthe Persian “‘ Kamargiéh "’, ‘‘the middle of a mountain."" The nomes 
of Fort Chiinah Malai and of Mount Korhiah are doubtful, the MSS. having Khwaja Mala: 
and Xorthah, Kortah, Kodghiah, and similar variations. 

Vide also, Gazetteer, Central Provinces, p. 8. 
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day, other detachments of the army occupied China Malai and Mount 
Korhia, and Babadur Khan, unable to resist longer, sued for pardon 
(1009). Prince Danyal, who had in the meantime conquered Abmad- 
nagar, now joined his father at Asir 

About this. time disturbances broke out in the Dakhin, caused .by 
Raji Manni, and a party set up the son of SAli Shih as king. As the 
latter found numerous adherents, the Khan Khanan was ordered to march 
against him, and Abii ’l-Fagl was sent to Nasik ; but a short time after- 
wards, he was told to join the Khan Khinin. Akbar returned, in the 46th 
year, to Agra, leaving Prince Danyal in Burhinpir. Abd 'l-Fagl had no 
easy life in the Dakhin. The Khan Khinan stood idle at A 
because he was disinclined to fight, and left the operations to Abi Fagl, 
who looked upon as a traitor. Abi 'l-Fazl vigorously pushed os 
operations, ably assisted by his son SAbd" ’r-Rahmin. After coming 
to terms with the son of “Alf Shah, he attacked Raj Manni, recovered 
Jaéluapir and the surrounding district, and inflicted several defeats on 
him. Manna found a temporary asylum in Dawilatabad, and in a subse- 
quent engagement he was nearly captured. 

As early as during the siege of Asir, Prince Salim, who had been 
sent against the Rana of Udaipir, had rebelled against his father, and had 
moved to Ilahabad, where he had assumed the title of king. Though 
on Akbar’s return from Burhaénpir a reconciliation had been effected, 
the prince, in the forty-seventh year, showed again signs of rebellion, 
and as many of Akbar’s best officers appeared to favour Salim, the 
emperor recalled Abi ’l-Fazl, the only trustworthy servant he had. As 
his presence at Court was urgently required, Akbar sent him orders to 
leave the troops of his contingent in the Dakhin. Putting his son SAbd" 
’r-Rahman in charge of his corps, Abi ’l-Fazl set out for Agra, accom- 
panied by a few men only. Salim, who looked upon him with little con- 
cealed hatred, thought Abi ’l-Fagl’s journey unprotected, as he was, 
an excellent opportunity to get rid obhim. He, therefore, persuaded 
Raja Bir Singh, a Bundel& chief of Urcha (Odchha),* through whose 
territory Abii ’l-Fagl was likely to pass, to lie in wait for him and kill 
him. Bir Singh, who was in disgrace at Court, eagerly seized the oppor- 
tunity of pleasing the Prince, who no doubt would substantially reward 
him on his accession, and posted a large body of horse and foot near 
Narwar. When arrived at Ujjain, Abi ’l-Fazl was warned of Salim’s 


1 Among the plunder taken at Ahmadnagar was a splendid library. Fayz!'s library, 
havi Lah on n his ‘7 lapsed to the state. had been incorporated with the ‘lanpertel Library. 
file p. 8 
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intention, and his men tried to persuade him to go via Ghati Chanda ; 
but Abi ’l-Fazl said that thieves and robbers had no power to stop him 
on his way to Court. He, therefore, continued his journey towards Narwar. 
On Friday, the 4th RabiS I, 1011 (12th August, 1602), at a distance of 
about half a kos from Saréy Bar, which lies six kos from Narwar, Bir 
Singh’s men came in sight. The few men that Abii ’l-I'azl had with him 
strongly advised him to avoid a fight, and an old servant, Gada,i Khan, 
Afghan, told him quickly to retreat to Antri, which was three kos distant, 
as Ray Rayan and Siraj Singh were stationed there with three thousand 
Imperial horse ; he might first join them, and then punish Bir Singh. 
But Abii ’l-Fazl thought it a disgrace to fly. He defended himself bravely ; 
but in a short time he was surrounded and, pierced by the lance of a 
trooper, he fell dead to the ground. Bir Singh cut off Abi ’!-Fazl’s head, 
and sent it to Salim in [lahabad, who, it is said, had it thrown “ into an 
unworthy place”, where it lay for a long time. 

The Dutch traveller De Laét gives the following account of Abi 
|-Fazl’s death :— 

Salim returned to Halebassa (Ilahbas, the old form of Ilahabad), and 
began to coin gold and silver money in his own name, which he even sent 
to his father, to irritate him the more. The king, enraged at this, wrote an 
account of all that had happened to Abii ’l-Fazl, who bade the king be 
of good courage, for he would come to him as quickly as possible ; and 
added that his son should be brought bound to him, either by fair means 
or by foul. Accordingly, a little afterwards, having obtained leave of 
absence from Daniel Xa (Danyal Shah), he took to the road with about 
two or three hundred horsemen, leaving orders for his baggage to follow 
him. Xa-Selim, to whom all these things were known, recalling how hostile 
Faz] had always been towards him, and hence justly fearing that his 
father would be more exasperated than ever against him, judged it best 
to intercept him on his journey. So he begged Radzia Bertzingh Bondela, 
who lived in his province of Osggen (Ujjain), to lie in wait for Fazl near 
Soor (Narwar ?) and Gualer (Gwaliyar) and tosend his head to him, promis- 
ing that he would be mindful of so great a benefit, and would give him 
the command of five thousand cavalry. The Radzia consented, and 
waited with a thousand cavalry and three thousand infantry about three 
or four coss from Gualer, having sent out scouts into the neighbouring 


1 From Professor E. Lethbridge’s ‘‘ Fragment of Indian History”, Calcutta Review, 
73. 


The place near which Abi 'l-Fazl was killed, is called in the MES. »5\- ‘Sardi Bar. 
De Laét’s Soor appears to be a bad reading for Narwar. 
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villages, to give him early warning of the approach of Fazl. Accordingly 
when the latter, ignorant of the ambuscade, had ccme as far as Collebaga 
(Kalabagh), and was going towards Soor, Radzia Bertzingh and his 
followers fell upon him on all sides. Fazl and his horsemen fought bravely, 
but being overpowered by numbers, they were gradually worn out. Fazl 
himself, having received twelve wounds in the fight, was pointed out Ly 
a captive slave under a neighbouring tree, and was taken and beheaded. 
His head was sent to the prince, who was greatly pleased.” 

Prince Salim, with that selfish nonchalance and utter indifference 
that distinguished him throughout life, openly confesses in his ‘‘ Memoirs ” 
that he brought about ALi ’l-Fazl’s murder, because he was his enemy, 
and with a naiveté exclusively his own, represents himself as a dutiful 
son who through the wickedness of others had been deprived of his 
father’s love. He says :— 

‘On my accession, I promoted Raja Bir Singh, a Bundelé Rajpit, 
to a command of three thousand. He is one of my favourites, and he is 
certainly distinguished among his equals for his bravery, good character, 
and straightforwardness. My reason for promoting him was this. Towards 
the end of my father’s reign, Shaykh Abii ’l-Fazl, a Hindistani Shaykh 
by birth, who was well known for his learning and wisdom, and who had 
externally ornamented himself with the jewel of loyalty, though he sold 
himself at a high price to my father, had been called from the Dakhin. 
He was no friend of mine, and damaged openly and secretly my reputation. 
Now bout that ti:ae, evil-minded and mischievous men had made my 
father very angry with me, and I knew that if Abii ’l-Fazl were tocome 
back to Court, I would have been deprived of every chance to effect a 
reconciliation. As he had to pass on his way through the territory of 
Bir Singh Bundela, who at tha‘ time had rebelled against the emperor, 
I sert a message to the latter to say that, if he would waylay Abii ’l-Fazl 
and kill him, I would richly reward him. Heaven favoured him, and 
when Abii ’l-Fazl passed through his land, he stopped him on his way, 
dispersed after a short fight his men, and killed him, and sent his head 
to ae at Tlahabad. Ajthough my father was at first much vexed, Abi 
‘l-Fazl's death produced one good result: I could now without further 
annoyance go to my father, and his bad opinion of me gradually wore 
away.” 

At another place in his ‘‘ Memoirs” when alluwling to the murder, 
he says, as if an afterthought had occurred to him, that be ordered 
Bir Singh to kill Aba ‘l-Fazl because “he had been the enemy of the 
Prophet ” 


] 


When the news of Abi ’l-Fagl’s death reached court, no one hed 
the courage to break it to the emperor. According to an old custom 
observed by Timir’s descendants, the death of a prince was not in plain 
words mentioned to the reigning emperor, but the prince’s vakil pre- 
sented himself hefore the throne with a blue handkerchief round his 
wrist; atid as no one else would come forward to inform Akbar of the 
death of his friend, Abi 'l-Fazl’s vakil presented himself with a blue 
handkerchief tiafore the throne. Akbar bewailed Aba ’1-Fagl’s death 
more than that of his son ; for several days he would see no one, and after 
inquiring into the circumstances he exclaimed, “ If Salim wished to be 
emperor, he might have killed me and spared Abi ’l-Fagl,” and then 
recited the following verse : 


My Shaykh in his zeal hastened to meet me, 
' He wished to kiss my feet, and gave up his life. 

Akbar, in order to punish Bir Singh, sent a detachment under Patr 
Das and Raj Singh! to Udchi. They defeated the Bundela chief in 
several engagements, drove him from Bhander and shut him up in 
Irich. When the siege had progressed and a breach was made in the 
wall, Bir Singh escaped by one of Raj Singh’s trenches, and withdrew to 
the jungles closely pursued by Patr Das. As it seemed hopeless to catch 
him, Akbar called Patr Dias to Court ; but ordered the officers stationed 
about Udch& to kill the rebel wherever he showed himself. In the 
beginning of the last year of Akbar’s reign, Bir Singh was once surprised 
by Raja Raj Singh, who cut down a good number of his followers. Bir 
Singh himself was wounded and had a narrow escape. But the emperor’s 
death, which not long afterwards took place, relieved Bir ‘Singh of all 
fears. He boldly presented himself at Jahangir’s Court, and received 
Udcha and a command of three thousand horse as his reward. 

* It has often been asserted,” says the author of the Ma*dsir* ’'l-Umari, 
that Abii 'l-Fagl was an infidel. Some say he was a Hinda, or a fire- 
worshipper, or a free-thinker, and some go stall further and call him 
an atheist; but others pass a juster sentence, and say that he was.a 
pantheist, and that, like other Sifis, he claimed for himself a position 
above the law of the Prophet. There is no doubt that he was a man 
of lofty character,* and desired to live at peace with all men. He never 


2 Pages 623 and 509. 
® I may remark bere that Abi 'l-Fagl never accepted a title. 
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said anything improper. Abuse, stoppages of wages, fines, absence 
on the part of his servants, did not exist in his household. If he appointed 
a man, whom he afterwards found to be useless, he did not remove him, 
but kept him on as long as he could ; for he used to say that, if he dis- 
missed him, people would accuse him of want of penetration in having 
appointed an unsuitable agent. On the day when the sun entered 
Aries, he inspected his whole household and took stock, keeping the 
inventory with himself, and burning last year’s books. He also gave his 
whole wardrobe to his servants, with the exception of his trousers, which 
were burnt in his presence. 

‘“‘He had an.extraordinary appetite. It is said, that exclusive of 
water and fuel, he consumed daily twenty-two sers of food. His son 
SAbd" r-Rahmén used to sit at table as safarchi * (head butler) ; the 
superintendent of the kitchen, who was a Muhammadan, was also in 
attendance and both watched to see whether Abi ’l-Fagl would eat twice 
of one and the same dish. If he did, the dish was sent up again the 
next day. If anything appeared tasteless, Abi ’l-Fazl gave it to his son 
to taste, and he to the superintendent, but no word was said about it. 
When Abd ’l-Fazl was in the Dakhin, his table luxury exceeded all belief. 
In an immense tent (chthilréwaft) one thousand rich dishes were daily 
served up and distributed among the Amirs; and near it another large 
tent was pitched for all-comers to dine, whether rich or poor, and khichri 
was cooked all dav'and was served out to any one that a,,plied for it.” 

‘* As a writer, Abi ’l-Fazl stands unrivalled. His style is grand and is 
free from the technicalities and flimsy prettiness of other Munshis*; and 
the force of his words, the structure of his sentences, the suitableness of 
his compounds, and the elegance of his periods, are such that it would be 
difficult for any one to imitate them.” 

It is almoat useless to add to this encomium bestowed on Abi ’1-Fazl’s 
style. SAbd" ‘llih, king of Bukhard, said that he was more afraid of 
Abii ’l-Fagl’s pen than of Akbar’s arrow. Everywhere in India he is 
known as “ the great Munshi”. His letters are studied in all Madrasas, 
and though a beginner may find them difficult and perplexing, they are 
perfect models. But a great familiarity, not only with the Persian 
language, but also with Abi ’l-Fazl’s style, is required to make the reading 
of any of his works a pleasure. His composition stands unique, and though 
everywhere studied, he cannot be, and has not been, imitated. The writers 


(' Nafra-chi.—P.} 
2 This is also the opinion of the author of the Haft Iglim. 


after him write in the style of the Padishahnama, the ‘ Alamara Sikandari 
or in the still more turgid manner of the ‘Alamgirnima, the Ruq‘at 
Bedil, and other standard works on Insha. 

A praiseworthy feature of Abi ’l-Fazl’s works lies mn the purity of 
their contents. Those who are acquainted with Eastern literature will 
know what this means. I have come across no passage where woman 
is lightly spoken of, or where immorality is passed over with indifference. 
Of hfs fove of truth and the nobility of his sentiments! I have spoken 
in the Preface. 

Abi ’1-Fazl’s influence on his age was immense. It may be that he 
and Fayzi led Akbar’s mind away from Islam and the Prophet—this 
charge is brought against them by every Muhammadan writer; but 
Abii ’l-Fazl also led his sovereign to a true appreciation of his duties, 
and from the moment that he entered Court, the problem of successfully 
ruling over mixed races, which Islim in but few other countries had 
to solve, was carefully considered, and the policy of toleration was the 
result. If Akbar felt the necessity of this new law, Abii ’l-Fazl enunciated 
it and fought for it with his pen, and if the Khan Khanans gained the 
victories, the new policy reconciled the people to the foreign rule; and 
whilst Akbar’s apostacy from Islam is all but forgotten, no emperor of 
the Mughul dynasty has come nearer to the ideal of a father of the people 
than he. The reversion, on the other hand, in later times to the policy 
of religious intoleration, whilst it has surrounded in the eyes of the 
Moslems the memory ef Awrangzib with the halo of sanctity and still 
in"ines the pious to utter a rahim’- ‘llah-hi (May God have mercy on 
him !) when his name is mentioned, was also the beginning of the breaking 
up of the empire. 

Having elsewhere given numerous extracts from Bada,oni to show 
that Akbar’s courtiers ascribed his apostacy from Islam to Fayzi and 
Abi ’l-Fazl, I need not quote other wurks, and will merely allude to a 
couplet by ‘Urfi* from one of his Odes in which he praises the Prophet— 


s\-S — we! a Wate pe quae und yey igs l mene Se pa bahay 
le S75 0 vi jbl Ss hud LE She al a sialon Je Cy b 

O Prophet, protect the Joseph of my soul (i.e. my soul) from the harm 
of the brothers; for they are ungenerous and envious, and deceive me 
like evil sprites and lead me wolf-like to the well (of unbelief). 


1 Let the reader consult Gladwin's rendering of Abi ‘!-Fazl's introduction to the 
fourth book of the 4*in. Gladwin's A*in, ii, pp. 285-91. The passage is anti-Islamitic. 
2 For ¢Urfi vide p. 639. The metre o the couplet is Long Ramal. 
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The commentators unanimously explain this passage as an allusion 
to the brothers Fayzi and Abii ’l-Fazl. I may also cite the Tarikh of 
Abii ’l-Fazl’s death, which the Khan-i ASzam Mirzé Koka is said to have 
made :— 

Sap EL pe ON ood jletl 

The wonderful sword of God’s prophet cut off the head of the rebel.' 

But Abi ’l-Fazl appeared to him in a dream and said, ‘‘ The. date of 
my death lies in the words aid! o\ yds, “ The slave Abii ‘l-Fazl ”’— 
which likewise gives a.H. 1011. 

Abii ’l-Fazl’s works are the following :— 

(1) The Akbarnama with the A*in-: Akbari, its third volume. The 
A*in-i Akbari was completed in the 42nd year of Akbar’s reign; only 
a slight addition to it was made in the 43rd year on account of the 
conquest of Barar (a.p. 1596~7). The contents of the Akbarnama have 
been detailed in the Preface. The second volume contains an account 
of the first forty-six years of Akbar’s reign.? There exists a continuation 
up to the end of Akbar’s reign by SInayat" ‘lah Muhibb SAli. Thus at 
least the coutinuator is called in two MSS. that I have seen. Elphinstone 
says that the name of the continuator is Muhammad Salia, which seems 
to be a corruption of Muhammad Salih. 

(2) The Maktubat-1 SAllami, also called Insha-yi Abi ‘l-Fazl. This 
vook contains letters written by Abi ’]-Fazl to kings and chiefs. Among 
them are the interesting letters written to the Portuguese priests, and 
to SAbd" ’llah of Bukhara, in reply to his question whether Akbar had 
renounced Islam. Besides, there are prefaces and reviews, a valuable 
essay on the progress of the art of writing, portions of which are given 
in the Ain, etc. The collection was made after Abi ’l-Fazl’s death 
by SAbd" ’g-Samad, son of Afzal Muhammad, who says that he was a 
son of Abi ’l-Fazl’s sister and also his son-in-law. The book, as above 
remarked, is frequently read in Madrasas, and there exist many litho- 
graphed editions. In all of them, the contents constitute three books ; 
but Amir Haydar Husayni of Bilgram says in the preface to his Sawanth-1 
Akbari 3 that he had a collection of four books, remarking at the same 


1 The word _,s\ bighi, a rebel, has the numerical value of 1013; but the head (of the 
word, the letter = ey) is cut off; hence 1013-2 = 1011, the year of the Hijra in which Abi 
‘1 Fagl was murdered. The metre of the hemistich is Long Ramal. 

® The 46th year lasted from the 15th Ramagin, 1009, to 26th Ramagin, 1010, i.e. to 
about five months before Abi.'l-Fazl's death. 

* Regarding this valuable work, vide p. 331, note. 
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time that MSS. of the fourth are very rare. It looks, indeed, as if Amir 
‘Haydar’s copy was unique. 
(3) The SAydr Danish,’ which is mentioned on p. 112. 

Besides, I have seen in different books that Abi ’l-Fazl also wrote a 
Risdlays Mundjat, or “ Treatise of Prayers”; a JamiS“ ’l-lughal, a 
lexicographical work ; and a Koshkol. The last word means a ‘“ beggar’s 
cup ”, or rather the small basket or bowl in which beggars in the East 
collect rice, dates, etc., given as alms, and hence the term is often applied 
to collections of anecdotes or short stories. But I have seen no copies of 
these works. It was also mentioned above that Abi ’l-Fazl presented, 
on his introduction at Court, two commentaries, of which no MSS. seem 
to exist at present. Nor need I again refer to the part which he took in 
the translations from Sanskrit and the compilation of the Tarikh-i Alft. 

The Durar* ’l-Manshtr, 2 modern Tazkira by Muhammad ‘Askari 
Husayni of Bilgrim, selects the following inscription written by 
Aba ’l-Fazl for a temple in Kashmir * as a specimen both of Abi ’l-Fazl’s 
writing and of his religious belief. It is certainly very characteristic, 
and is easily recognized as Abii ’l-Fazl’s composition. 


pris oe Shy ety il i ply ph ne Sale ne al 
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1 As the word is } cirag- err in India, instead of ‘Iy&r-i Dinish "’, ‘‘ the test of wisdom.” 
The author of the Haft Iqlim seems to allude to this work ; for he says that Aba ‘l-Fagl, 
when he saw him in 4.8. 1000, waee in re-writing the Nawddir-; Hikayat. 

® Abi ‘l-Fagl says in the fourth book of the A*in—“ The beat people in Kashmir are 
the Brahmans. Although they have not yet freed themeclves from the fetters of blind 
belief and adherence to custom, they yet worship God without affectation. They do not 
eneer at people of other religions, utter no desires, and do not run after lucre. They plant 
fruit trees and thus contribute to the welfare of their fellow creatures. They abstain from 
meat, and live in celibacy. There are about two thousand of them in Kashmir.” 

Akbar seems to have looked upon these Kashmiri Rishis as model men. 
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O God, in every temple I see people that seek Thee, and in every 

langnage I h¢ar spoken, people praise Thee ! 
Polytheism and Islim feel after Thee, 
Each religion says, “ Thou art ono, without equal.” 

If it be a mosque, people murmur the holy prayer, and if it bea 
Christian Church, people ring the bell from love to Thee. 

Sometimes I frequent the Christian cloister, and sometimes the 
mosque, 
But it is Thou whom I search from temple to temple. 
Thy elect have no dealings with either heresy or orthodoxy; for 
neither of them stands behind the screen of Thy truth. 
Heresy to the heretic, and religion to the orthodox, 
But the dust of the rose petal! belongs to the heart of the 
perfume-seller. 

This temple was erected for the purpose of binding together the hearts 
of the Unitarians in Hindistan, and especially those of His worshippers 
that live in the province of Kashmir, 

By order of the Lord of the throne and the crown, the lamp of 
creation, Shah Akbar, 

In whom the seven minerals find uniformity, in whom the four 
elements attain perfect mixture.* 

He who from insincere motives destroys this temple, should first 
destroy his own place of worship; for if we follow the dictates of the 
heart, we must bear up with all men, but if we look to ths external, we 
find everything proper to be destroyed. 

1 This line is Sifistic. The longing of the heart after God is compared tothe perfume 
which rises from the rose petals. perfume-scller, i.e. the Unitarian, is truly religious, 


and is equally removed from heresy and orthodoxy. 
* Te. Akbar is the inain-i bam, or perfect man. 
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O God, Thou art just and judgest an action by the motive ; 

Thou knowest whether a motive is sublime, and tellest the king what 
motives a king should have. 

I have a few notes on Abi ’l-Fazl’s family, which may form the con- 
clusion of this biographical noticed. The A*in gives the following list of 
Shaykh Mubarak’s sons. 

1. Shaykh Abi ’l-Fayz, better known under his poetical name of 
Fayzi. He was born in a.u. 954 (a.p. 1547) and seems to have died 
childless. 

2. Shaykh Abi ‘I-Fazl, born 14th January, 1551, murdered 12th 
August, 1602. 

3. Shaykh: Abii ‘l-Barakat, born 17th Shawwal, 960 (1552). ‘‘ Though 
he has not reached a high degree of learning, he knows mutch, is a practical 
man, and well versed in fencing. He is good-natured and fond of 
dervishes.” He served under Abii ’l-Fazl in Khandesh. 

4. Shaykh Abii ’l-Khayr, born 22nd Jumada I, 967. “‘ He is a well- 
informed young man, of a regulated mind.” He, too, mast have entered 
the Imperjal service ; for he is mentioned in the Akbarndma as having 
been sent by the emperor to the Dakhin to fetch Prince Danval. 

5. Shaykh Abi ’l-Makarim, born 23rd Shawwal, 976. He was wild 
at first, but guided by his father he learned a good deal. He also studied 
under Shah Abii ’1l-Fath Shirazi. 

The above five sons were ail by the same mother, who, as remarked 
above, died in 998. 

3. Shaykh Abi Turab, born 23rd Zil Hijjah, 988. “Though his mother 
is another one, he is admitted at Court, and is engaged in self- 
improvement.” 

Besides the above, Abi ’l-Fazl mentions two posthumous sons by 
qummad, or concubines, viz. Shaykh Abi ’l-Hamid, born 3rd Rabi II, 
1002, and Shaykh Abi Rashid, born lst Jumadea I, 1002. ‘‘They resemble 
their father.”’ 

Of Mubarak’s daughters, I find four mentioned in the histories :— 

1. One married to Khudawand Khan Dakhini ; vide p. 490. Bada,oni 
calls her husband a Ra/fizt, i.e. » Shiah, and says he died in Kari in 
Gujarat. 

2. One married to Husim" ’d-Din ; vide p. 488. 

3. One married to a son of Raja SAlf Kban of Khandesh. Their 
son Safdar Khan + was mada, in the 45th year of Akbar’s reign, a com- 
mander of one thousand. 
~ 4 "fhe Lakhnau edition of the Abbarnama (III, 830) calls him Sundar Khin. 
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4. Ladlf Begam, married to Islim Khan ; vide p. 552, note 1. Mr. T.W. 
Beale of Agra, the learned author of the Miftah”’-tawartkh, informs me 
that Lagli Begam died in 1017, or five years before the death of her 
husband. Her mausoleum, called the “ Rawzayi Ladli Begam ”’ is about 
two miles to the east of Akbar’s mausoleum at Sikandra, near Agra. 
The interior was built of marble, and the whole was surrounded by a wall 
of red Fathpir sandstone. It was completed in 1004. In 1843, Mr. Beale 
saw in the Rawza several tumbs without inscriptions, and a few years 
ago the place was sold by government to a wealthy Hindi. The new 
owner dug up the marble stones, sold them, and destroyed the tombs, 
so that.of the old Rawza nothing exists nowadays but the surrounding 
wall. Mr. Beale thinks that the bodies of Shaykh Mubarak, Fayzi, 
and Abii ’l-Fazl were likewise buried there, because over the entrance 
the following inscription in Tughraé characters may still be seen :— 


wildly dust pled! dé MNodae oi wy, pam pl emi alll pas) 
pghsll pt Mle Wid, Os ¥ pt ws als} whl Ee a dall qavl>- plana 
Oe) ally Joldl dull do Jb Sher alll ple ail co 
Jie se all ds ob slosh 2S) pall, Liall S- all y» dud 
\\ will, | kanes 3 wr JI a! ao) pa placal donb 

In the name of God the werciful, the clement, in whom [ trust ! 
This mausoleum was erected for the divine scholar, the gage of the 
eternal, the gatherer of knowledge, Shaykh Mubarakullah (méy his secret 
be sanctified !), in filial piety by the ocean of sciences, Shaykh Abii ’l-Fazl 
—may God Almighty preserve him !—in the shadow of the majesty of 
the just king, whom power, auspiciousness, and generosity follow, 
Jaliluddunyé waddin Akbar, Padishah-i Ghizi—may God Almighty 
perpetuate the foundations of his kingdom !—under the superintendence 
of Abii ’l-Barakat, in 1004 (a.p. 1595-96). 

Thus it will appear that the Rawza was built in the year in which 
Fayzi died. Shaykh Mubarak, as mentioned above, died in a.p. 1593. 
It seems, however, as if Shaykh Mubarak and Fayzi had been buried 
at a place opposite to Agra, on the left bank of the Jamuna, where he 
first settled. in 1551; for AbOi 'l-Fagl says in his description of Agra in 
the A*in 4 -“ On the other side of the river is the Char Bagh Villa, built 
by Firdaws Makani (the emperor Babar), There the author was born, and 


1 My text.edition, p, 441. Vide also p. 539; Keene's Agra Guide, p. 47, and regarding 
Ladli Begum, p. 45. “* Ladli'’ means in Hindistani ‘“‘ a pet”. 


there are resting places of his father and his elder brother. Shaykh SAla*# 
’d-Din Majzitb and Mir Rafi*’d-din Safawi and other worthies are also 
buried there.” We have no information regarding a removal of the bodies 
tothe other side of the Jamuni, though Abfi 'Il-Fazl’s inscription no doubt 
shows that such a removal was intended. It is a pity, however, 
that the Rawza was sold and destroyed. 

Abii ’1-Fazl’s son is the well-known 

Saavku SApp"'s-RanMAn AvzaL Kwan. 

He was born on the 12th Sha‘ban, 979, and received from his grand- 
father the Sunni name of SAbd" ’r-Rahman. In the 35th year of Akbar’s 
reign, when twenty years of age, Akbar married him to the daughter of 
SaSadat Yar Koka’s brother. By her SAbd" ’r-Rahman had a son, to whom 
Akbar gave the name of Bishotan.! 

When Aba ’l-Fazl was in command of the army in the Dakhin, 
SAbd" ’r-Rahman was, what the Persians call, the tir-t-rii-yi tarhash-i-i, 
“the arrow at hand at the top of the quiver ”, ever ready to perform duties 
from which others shrank, and wisely and courageously settling matters 
of importance. He especially distinguished himself in Talingana. When 
Malik ‘Ambar, in the 46th year, had caught SAli Mardan Bahadur (p. 556) 
and had taken possession of the country, Abi ’l-Fazl dispatched SAbd" 
’r-Rahmin and Sher Khwaja (p. 510) to oppose the enemy. They crossed 
the Godawari near Nander, and defeated Ambar at the Manjara. 

Jahangir did not transfer to the son the hatred which he had felt 
for the father, made him a commander of two thousand horse, gave him 
the title of Afzal Khan, and appointed him, in the third .year of his 
reign, governor of Bihér, vice Islam Khan (the husband of Abii 'l-Fagl’s 
sister) who was sent to Bengal. Abd" ’r-Rahman also received Gorakhpir 
as jagir. As governor of Bihar, he had his headquarters at Patna. 
Once during his absence from Patna, a dervish of the name of Qutb" 
’d-din appeared in the district of Bhojpir, which belonged to the then 
very troublesome Ujjainiya Rajas (p. 577, note), and gave out that 
he was Prince Khusra, whom his unsuccessful rebellion and imprison- 
ment by Jahangir had made the favourite of the people. Collecting 
a large number of men, he marched on Patna, occupied the fort which 
Shaykh Bandrasi-and Ghiyag SAbd" ’r-Rahman’s officers, cowardly gave 
up, and plundered Afgal Khan’s property and the Imperial treasury. 
SAbd" ’r-Rahman returned from Gorikhpir as soon as he heard of the 


1 Which name was borne by the brother of Isfandiy&r, who is po often mantioned 
in Firdaws!'s Shahndma. ” 
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rebellion. The pretender fortified Patna, and drew up his army at the 
Pun Pun River. ‘Abd" ’r-Rahman charged at once, and after a short 
fight dispersed the enemy. Qutb now retreated to the fort, followed by 
S Abd" ’r-Rahman, who succeeded in capturing him. He executed the man 
at once, and sent his head to Court, together with the two cowardly 
officers. Jahangir, who was always minute in his punishments, had their 
heads shaved and women’s veils put over the faces; they were then 
tied to donkeys, with their heads to the tails, and paraded through 
the towns (tashhir) as a warning to others. 

Not long after this affair, Abd" ’r-Rahman fell ill, and went to Court, 
where he was well received. He lingered for a time, and died of an abscess, 
in the 8th year of Jahangir’s reign (a.H. 1022) or eleven years after his 
father’s murder. 


BISHOTAN, SON OF SABD" ’R-RAHMAN, SON OF SHAYKH ABO ’L-Fag. 
He was born on the 3rd Zi Qa‘da, 999. In the 14th year of Jahangir’s 
reign, he was a commander of seven hundred, with three hundred horse. 
In the 10th year of Shah Jahan’s reign, he is mentioned as a commander 
of five hundred horse, which rank he held when he died in the 15th year 
of the same reign. 


BOOK FIRST 
THE IMPERIAL HOUSEHOLD 


ABU ’L-FAZL’S PREFACE 
ALLAH* AKBAR 


O Lord, whose secrets are for ever veiled 

And whose perfection knows not a beginning, 

End and beginning, both are lost in Thee, 

No trace of them is found, in Thy eternal realm. 

My words are lame; my tongue, a stony tract; 

Slow wings my foot, and wide is the expanse. 

Confused are my thoughts; but this is Tuy best praise, 
In ecstasy alone I see Thee face to face ! 


It is proper for a man of true knowledge to praise God not only in 
words, but also in deeds, and to endeavour to obtain everlasting Lappi- 
ness, by putting the window of his heart opposite the slit of his pen, 
and describing some of the wondrous works of the Creator. Perhaps 
the lustre of royalty may shine upon him, and its light enable him to 
gather a few drops from the ocean, and a few atoms from the endless 
field of God’s works. He will thus obtain everlasting felicity and render 
fertile the dreary expanse of words and deeds. 

I, Aba ’!-Fazl, son of Mubarak, return thanksgiving to God by singing 
the praises of royalty, and by stringing its kingly pearls upon the thread 
of description ; but it is not my intention to make mankind, for the 
first time, acquainted with the glorious deeds and excellent virtues of 
that remarkable man,! who clothes our wonderful world in new colours, 
and is an ornament to God’s noble creation. It would be absurd on my 
part to speak about that wh‘ch is known; I should make myself the 
butt of the learned. It is only my personal knowledge of him, a priceless 
jewel, which I send to the market place of the world, and my heart feels 
proud of being engaged in such an undertaking. But it could not have 
been from self-laudation that I have taken upon myself to carry out 
so great u task--a work which even heavenly beings would find beset 
with difficulties; for such a motive would expose my inability and 
shortsightedness. My sole object in wr.ting this work was, first, to 
impart to all that take an interest in this us; icious century, a knowledge 
of the wisdom, magnanimity, and energy of him who understands the 
minutest indications of a}l things, created and divine, striding as he docs 
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over the field of knowledge; and, secondly to leave future generations 
a noble legacy. The payment of a debt of gratitude is an ornament of 
life and a provision for man’s last journey. There may be some in this 
world of ambitious strife, where natures are so different, desires so 
numerous, equity so rare, and guidance so scarce, who, by making use 
of this source of wisdom, will escape from the perplexities of the endless 
chaos of knowledge and deeds. It is with this aim that I describe some 
of the regulations of the great King, thus leaving for far and near, a 
standard work of wisdom. In doing so, I have, of course, to speak of the 
exalted position of a king, and also to describe the condition of those 
who are assistants in this great office. 

No dignity is higher in the eyes of God than royalty ; and those 
who are wise, drink from its auspicious fountain. A sufficient proof of 
this, for those who require one, is the fact that royalty is a remedy for 
the spirit of rebellion, and the reason why subjects obey. Even the mean- 
ing of the word Padishah shows this; for pad signifies stability and 
possession, and shah means origin, lord. A king is, therefore, the origin 
of stability and possession. If royalty did not exist, the storm of strife 
would never subside, nor selfish ambition disappear. Mankind, being 
under the burden of lawlessness and lust, would sink into the pit of 
destruction , the world, this great market place, would lose its prosperity, 
und the whole earth become a barren waste. But by the light of imperial 
justiee, some follow with cheerfulness the road of obedience, whilst 
others abstain from violence through fear of punishment; and out 
of necessity mike choice of the path of rectitude. Shah is also a name 
given to one who surpasses his fellows, as you may see from words like 
shah-sudr, shah-rah; it is also a term applied to a bridegroom—the 
world, as the bride, botrothes herself to the King, aad becomes his 
worshipper. 

‘Silly and shortsighted men cannot distinguish a true king from a 
selfish ruler. Nor is this remarkable, as both have in common a large 
treasury, a numero::3 army, clever servants, obedient subjects, an 
abundance of wise men, a multitude of skilful workmen, and a superfluity 
of means of enjoyment. But men of deeper insight remark a difference. 
In the case of the former, the things just now enumerated, are lasting ; 
but in that of the latter, of short duration. The former does not attach 
himself to these things, as his object is to remove oppression and provide 
for everything which is good. Security, health, chastity, justice, polite 
manners, fa.thfulness, truth, an increase of sincerity, etc., are the rosult. 
The latter is kept sn bonds by the external forms of royal power, by 


vanity, the slavishness of men, and the desire of enjoyment ; hence, every- 
where there is insecurity, unsettledness, strife, oppression, faithlessness, 
robbery. : 

Royalty is a light emanating from God, and a ray from the sun, 
the illuminator of the universe,! the argument cf the book of perfection, 
the receptacle of all virtues. Modern language calls this light farr- izids 
(the divine light), and the tongue of antiquity called it kiyan khura 
(the sublime halo), It is communicated by God to kings without tae 
intermediate assistance of any one, and men, in the presence of it, bend 
the forehead of praise towards the ground of submission. Again, many 
excellent qualities flow trom the possession of this light. 1. A paternal 
love towards the subjects. Thousands find rest in the love of the King ; 
and sectarian differences do not raise the dust of strife. In his wisdom, 
the King will understand the spirit of the age, and shape his plans 
accordingly. 2. A large heart. The sight of anything disagreeable does 
not unsettle him; nor is want of discrimination for him a source of 
disappointment. His courage steps in. His divine firmness gives him 
the power of requital, nor does the high position of an offender interfere 
with it. The wishes of great and small are attended to, and their claims 
meet with no delay at his hands. 3. A daily:increasing trust in God. 
When he performs an action, he considers God as the real doer of it (and 
himeclf as the medium), so that a conflict of motives can produce no 
disturbance. 4. Prayer and devotion. The success of his plans will 
not lead him to neglect ; nor will adversity cause him to furget God, and 
madly trust in man. He puts the reins of desire into the hands of reason ; 
in the wide field of his desires he does not permit himself to be trodden 
down by restlessness, nor will he waste his precious tims in seeking after 
that which is improper. He makes wrath, the tyrant, pay homage to 
wisdom, so that blind raye may not get the upper hand, and inconsider- 
ateness overstep the proper limits. He sits on the eminence of propriety, 
so that those who have gone astray have a way left to return without 
exposing their bad deeds to the public gaze. ‘When he sits in judgment, 
the petitioner seems to be the judge, and he himself, on account of his . 
mildness, the suitor for justice. He does not permit petitioners to be 
delayed on the path of hope; he endeavours to promote the happiness 
of the creatures in obedience to the will of the Creator, and never seeks 
to please the people in contradiction to reason. He is for ever searching 


’ Akbar worshipped the sun as the visible representative of God, and the immediate 
source of life. Regarding his form of worship, vide below. 
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after those who speak the truth, and is not displeased with words that 
seem bitter, but are in reality sweet. He considers the nature of the words 
and the rank of the speaker. He-.is not content with not committing 
violence, but he must‘ see that no injustice is done within his realm. 

He is continually attentive to the health of the body politic, and 
applies remedies to the several diseases thereof. And in the same manner 
that the equilibrium of the animal constitution depends upon an equal 
mixture of the elements,! so also does the political constitution become 
well tempered by a proper division of ranks; and by means of the 
warmth of the ray of unanimity and concord, a multitude of people 
become fused into one body. 

The people of the world may be divided into four classes,2— 
1. Warriors, who in the political body have the 1sture of fire. Their flames, 
directed by understanding, consume the straw and rubbish of rebellion 
and strife, but kindle also the lamp of rest in this world of distur- 
bances, 2. Artificers and merchants, who hold the place of air. From 
their labours and travels, God’s gifts become universal, and the breeze 
of contentment nourishes the rose-tree of life. 3. The learned, such as 
the philosopher, the physician, the arithmetician, the geometrician, the 
astronomer, who resemble water. From their pen and their wisdom, a 
river rises in the drought of the world, and the garden of the creation 
recejyes from their irrigating powers a peculiar freshness. 4. Husbandmen 
and labourers, who may be compared to earth. By their exertions, the 
staple of life is brought to perfection, and strength and happiness flow 
from their work. 

It is therefore obligatory for a king to put each of these in its proper 
place, and by uniting personal ability with due respect for others, to 
cause the world to flourish. 

And as the grand political body maintains ite equilibrium by the 
above four ranks of men, sv docs royalty receive its final tint from a 
similar fourfold division. 

1. The nobles of the state, who in reliance on their position lead every- 
thing to a happy issuc. Illuminating the battle-field with the halo 
of devotedness, they make no account of ‘their tives. These fortunate 
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’ Thus, according to a. medical theorics of the middle ay ages. 

® This Je fegemables one in Firdsusl's ae in the chapter entitled dar 
dhstin-i Jamchid y vide aloo \ uller's Persian Dictioncry, ii, 756, 8. batdet, It chap foren 
in the « Atala aint, chapter xv, due ‘adl, in the Aghlag-é Jalals, and the Akhlag-é 
Nagirf, t cha at'of the theese Akhiie« mentioned. 


courtiers resemble fire, being ardent in devotion, and consuming in dealing 
with foes. At the head of this class is the Vakil, who from his having 
attained by his wisdom the four degrees of perfection,’ is the emperor's 
lieutenant in all matters connected’ with the realm and the household. 
He graces the Council by his wisdom, and settles with penctration the 
great affairs of the realm. Promotion and degradation, appointment 
and dismissal, depend on his insight. It requires therefore an experienced 
man who possesses wisdom, nobility of mind, affability, firmness, 
magnanimity, a man alle to be at peace with any one, who is frank, 
single-minded towards relations and strangers, impartial to friends 
and enemies, wao weighs his words, is skilful in business, well-bred, 
estéemed, known to be trustworthy, sharp and farsighted, acquainted 
with the ceremonies of the court, cognizant of the State secrets, prompt 
in transacting business, unaffected by the multiplicity of his duties. 
He should consider it his duty to promote the wishes of others, and 
base his actions on a due regard to the different ranks of men, treating 
even his inferiors with respect, from the desire of attaching to himself 
the hearts of all. He takes care not to commit improprieties in conversa- 
tion, and guards himself from bad actions. Although the financial offices 
are not under his immediate superintendence, yet he received the returns 
from the heads of all financial offices, and wisely keeps abstracts of their 
returns, 

The Mir-mil,? the Keeper of the seal, the Mir-bakhshi,? the Bar- 
begi,4 the Qurbegi,® the Mir-tozak,® the Mir-babri,”? the Mir-barr,® the 
Mir-Manzil,® the Khwansilar,?° the Munshi," the Qiish-begi,!* the Akhta- 
begi,!* belong to this class, Every one of them ought to be aufiiclenty 
acquainted with the work of the others. 
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1 Akbar said that perfect devotednoss consisted in tho readiness of sacrificing four 
things—jas (life), mal (proj iy). din (religion), ndmiis (personal honour), Those who 
looked upon Akbar as 8 fn spiritual matters (pir)—an honour which Akbar much 
coveted—promised to show this devotedness, and then belonged to the din-i am or the 
Divine Faith, the articles of which Akbar had had Jaid down, as may be soen below 

® Perhaps an officer in charge of the Emperor's private purse. 

* Paymaster of the Court. 

a o officer who presents people at Court, their petitions, etc. He is also called 

r SArz. 

§ Bearer of the Imperial insignia. 

® Master of Ceremonics. ii 

* Harbour Master General and Admiral. 

8 Sone tne * the sill ery Forests. 

the Court. Akber's court was frequently travelling. 
# Soper of of the Imperial Kitchen. 


i Su iasdeat'a of the sere falcon ns). (Head of the Mews.—P. 
aes prairies ( 8, pigeons). { of the Mews. ] 
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2. The assistants of victory, the collectors and those entrusted with 
income and expenditure, who in the administration resemble wind, at. 
times a heart-rejoicing breeze, at other times a hot, pestilential blast. 
The head of this division is the Vizser, also caued Diwan. He is the 
lieutenant of the Emperor in financial matters, superintends the imperial 
treasurigs, and checks all accounts. He is the banker of the cash of the 
‘revenue, the cultivator of the wilderness of the world. He must be a 
member of the Divine Fasth, a skilful arithmetician, free from avarice, 
circumspect, warm-hearted, abstinent, active in business, pleasing’ in his 
style, clear in his writings, truthful, a man of integrity, condescending, 
zealous in his work. He is in reality a book-keeper. He explains all 
matters which appear too intricate for the Mustawft!; and whatever is 
beyond his own ability he refers to the Vakil. The Mustawdi, the Sabib-i 
Tawji,* the Awarja Nawis,* the Mir-Séman,‘ the Nagir-i Buyitat,® 
the Diwan-i Buyitat,* the Mushrif,? of the Treasury ; the Waqi‘a 
Nawis,® the SAmil ® of the domains, are under his orders, and act by the 
force of his wisdom. 

Some princes consider the office of the Vizier as a part of that of the 
Vakil, and are anxious to find in their realm a man who possesses the 
excellent qualities of these two pillars of the edifive of the State. But 
as they are not always able to find a person qualified for the office of a 
Vakil, they make choice of a man who has some of his qualities, and 
appoint him as Mushrif-; Diwan, which office is higher in rank than that 
of the Diwan, but lower than that of the Vakil. 


3. The companions of the king, who are the ornaments of the court by 
the light of their wisdom, the ray of their sharpsightedness, their know- 
ledge of the times, their intimate acquaintance with human nature, their 
‘frankness and polite address. Through the excellence of their religious 
faith and good will, thousands open in the market place of the world 
the stores of virtue. Wisely fettering ambition on the battle-field of 
the world, they extinguish the sparks of wrath by the rain of their 


1 Deputy Diwan. 

* The Accountant of the Army. 

2 The Accountant of the duly expenditure at Court. 

« The officer in ree of the Court  fernigurg; stores, etc. 
5 Superintendent of the Imperial workshe' 

ve ~ Accountant of the Imperial workshops. 


® The Recorder. 
® Collector. 
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wisdom ; whence they resemble water in the affairs of the body political. 
When they are of a mild temperament, they remove the dust of affliction 
from the hearts of men, and bestow freshness upon the meadow of the 
nation; but if they depart from moderation, they inundate the world 
with a deluge of calamity, so that numbers are driven by the flood of 
misfortunes into the current of utter extinction. 

At the head of this class stands the philosopher, who with the 
assistance of his wisdom and example purifies the morals of the nation, 
and girds himself with the noble aim of putting the welfare of mankind 
upon s sound basis. The Sadr,! the Mir-SAdl, the Qazi,” the physician, 
the astronomer, the poet, the soothsayer, belong to this class. 

4. The servants who at court perform the duties about the king. 
They occupy in the system of the State the position of earth. As such, 
they lie on the high road of submission, and in dust before the majesty 
of the king. If free from chaff and dross, they are like an elixir for the 
body ; otherwise they are dust and dirt upon the face of success. The 
table servant, the armour bearer, the servants in charge of the sharbat 
and the water, the servant in charge of the mattresses and the wardrobe, 
belong to this class. 

If the king be waited on by servants to whom good fortune has 
given excellent qualities, there arises sometimes a harmony, which is 
like a nosegay from the flower-bed of auspiciousness. 

Just as the welfare of the whole world depends upon the successful 
working of the above-mentioned four classes, as settled by kings, so 
does the body politic depend upon the proper formation of the latter 
four divisions. 

The sages of antiquity mention the following four persons as the 
chief supports of the State:—1. An upright collector, who protects the 

husbandman, watches over the subjects, develops the country, and 
improves the revenues. 2. A conscientious commander of the army, active 
and strict. 3. A chief justice, free from avarice and selfishness, who sits 
on the eminence of circumspection and insight, and obtains his ends by 
putting various questions, without exclusively relying on witnesses and 
oaths. 4. An intelligencer, who transits the events of the time without 
addition or diminution, always keeping to the thread of truth and 
penetration. 


ag ptr te 
1 Alo called Sedr-i Jahin, the Chief Justice and Administrator General of the empire. | 
© The Qisi hears the case; the Mir (Adi passes the sentence. 
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It is moreover incumbent on a just king to make himself acquainted 
with the characters of the following five kinds 1 of men of whom the world 
is composed, and act accordingly. 1. The most commendable person 
is the sagactous man who prudently does that which is proper and 
absolutely necessary. The fountain of his virtues does not only run along 
his channel, but renders verdant the fields of other men. Such a one 
is the Attest person for a king to consult in State affairs. After him comes, 
secondly, the man of good intentions. The river of his virtues does not 
flow over its bed, and does not therefore become an irrigating source 
for others. Although it may be proper to show him kindness and respect, 
yet he does not merit so high a degree of confidence. Inferior to him 
is, thirdly, the simple man, who does not wear the badge of excellence 
upon the sleeve of his action, yet keeps the hem of his garment free 
from the dust of wicked deeds. He does not deserve any distinction ; 
but ought to be allowed to live at his ease. Worse than he is, fourthly, 
the inconsiderate man, who fills his house with furniture for his own 
mischief, without, however, doing harm to others. Him the king should 
keep in the hot place of disappointment, and bring him into the road 
of virtue by good advice and severe reprehension. The last of all is the 
vicious man, whose black deeds alarm others and throw, on account of their 
viciousness, a whole world into grief. If the remedies employed in the 
case of men of the preceding class, do not amend him, the king should 
consider him as a leper, and confine him separate from mankind; and 
provided this harsh treatment does not awaken him from his sleep of error, 
he should feel the torture of grief, and be banished from his dwelling ; 
and if this remedy produce no effect either, he should be driven out of the 
kingdom to wander in the wilderness of disappointment ; and if even 
this should not improve his vicious nature, he should be deprived of the 
instruments of his wickedness, and lose his sight, or his hand, or his 
foot. But the king ought not to go so far as to cut the thread of his 
existence ; for inquiring sages consider the human form as an edifice 
made by God, and do not permit its destruction. 


It is therefore necessary for just kings, to make themselves first 
acquainted with the rank and character of men, by the light of insight 
and penetration, and then to regulate business accordingly, And hence 
it is that the sages of ancient times have said that princes wilo wear the 


1 The following is a f ft » passage bblag-i Mubeinl, 
XXXII entitied der sys? * at Seas aor 


jewel of wisdom do not appoint every low man to their service ; that they 
do not consider every one who has been appointed, to be deserving 
of daily admittance ; that those who arc thus favoured, are not therefore 
deemed worthy to sit with them on the carpet of intercourse ;_ that those 
who are worthy of this station, are not necessarily admitted to the 
pavilion of familiar address: that those who have this privilege, are not 
therefore allowed to sit in the august assembly ; that those upon whom 
this ray of good fortune falls, are not therefore let into their sccrets ; 
and that those who enjoy the happiness of this station, are not therefore 
fit for admission into the Cabinet Council. 

Praise be to God, the Giver of every good gift! The exalted monarch 
of our time is so endowed with these laudable dispositions, that it is 
no exaggeration to call him their exordium. From the light of his wisdom, 
he discerns the worth of men, and kindles the lamp of their energy ; 
whilst ever clear to himself, and without an effort, he adorns his wisdom 
with the beauty of practice. Who can measure, by the rules of speech, 
his power as a spiritual leader, and his works in the wide field of holiness? ; 
and even if it were possible to give a description of it, who woul be able 
to hear and comprehend it ? The best thing I can do is to abstain from 
such an attempt, and to confine myself to the description of such of his 
wonderful doings as illustrate the worldly side of his nature, and his 
greatness as a king. I shail speak :-— 

First, of his regulations concerning the houschold ; secondly, of the 
regulations concerning the army ; thirdly, of the regulations concerning 
the empire, as these three contain the whole duty of a king. In doing 
so, I shall leave practical inquirers a present, which may seem difficult 
to understand, but which is easy ; or rather, which may seem easy, but 
is in reality difficult. 

Experienced men who are acquainted with the art of governing, 
and versed in the history of the past, cannot comprehend how monarchs 
have hitherto governed, without these wise regulations and how the 
garden of royalty could have been fresh and verdant, without being 
irrigated by this fountain of wisdom. 

This sublime volume then, is arranged under three heads ; it enables 
me, in some measure, to express my feelings of gratitude for favours 
received. 


1 Akbar as the spiritual leader of the mombers belonging to the Divine Faith wrought 
many miracles, of which some are related in the seventy-seventh A*in of this book. 
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pata i letters similar in form, without such a limitation. Letters which are 
parely have been distin as such ; thus the p in the che in chaman, 
fla call odd Peep ag perme ailgy-ogh- lorem me 
ing. three pointe. an ve 

as Hindi. The letter ya aa in ray, I have called tabtains, and the te, as in 

dast, mi. The 5 in adab, I have merely called be. Similarly, the letters nn, ww, 
y4, and he, when clearly sounded, have been merel described as nan, waw, eto. The 
nasal nGn I have called nin-i khafi, or nan-t pinkan. The final and gilent A, as in 
farkhunda, I have called maitab, i.e. written, but not pronounced: The é and «, when 
modified to ¢ or oI have called majhal. As consonants followed by an alif have the vowel a, 


it -vas not necessary to specify their vowels. 


BOOK ‘FIRST. 
THE IMPERIAL HOUSEHOLD. 


A*in 1. 
THE HOUSEHOLD. 


He is a man of high understanding and noble aspirations who, without 
the help of others, recognizes = ray of the Divine power in the smallest 
things of the world ; ‘who shapes his inward and outward character 
accordingly, and shows due respect to himself and to others, He who 
does not possess these qualifications, ought not to engage in the struggle 
of the world, but observe a peaceable conduct. Jf the former be given to 
retirement, he will cultivate noble virtues; and if his position be a 
dependent one, he will put his whole heart in the management of his 
affairs, and lead a life free from distressing cares. 

True greatness, in spiritual and in worldly matters, does not shrink 
from the minutie of business, but regards their performance as an act of 
Divine worship.? 

If he cannot perform everything himself, he ought to select, guided 
by insight, and practical wisdom, one or two men of sagacity and under- 
standing, of liberal views in religious matters, possessing diligence and 
& knowledge of the human heart, and be guided by their advice. 

The wise esteem him not a king who confines his attention to great 
matters only, although some impartial judges excuse a king that does so, 
because avaricious sycophants who endeavour by cunning to obtain the 
position of the virtuous, often remind him of the difference of ranks, and 
succeed in lulling asleep such kings as are fond of external greatness, their 
only object being to make a trade of the revenues of the country, and to 
promote their own interests. But good princes make no difference between 
great and small matters ; they take, with the assistance of God, the burden 
of this world and the responsibility of the world to come, on the shoulder 
otf resolution, and are yet free and independent, as is the case with the 
king of our time. In his wisdom, he makes himself acquainted with the 
successful working of every department, which, although former monarchs 


1A phrase which Akbar often used. 
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have thought it derogatory to their greatness, is yet the first step towards 
the establishment pf a good government. For every branch he has made 
proper regulations, and he sees in the performance of his duty a means of 
obtaining God’s favour. 

The success of this vast undertaking depends upon two things : first, 
wisdom and insight, to call into existence suitable regulations ; secondly, 
a watchful eye, to see them carried out by men of integrity and diligence. 

Although many servants of the household receive their salaries on the 
list of the army, there was paid for the household in the thirty-ninth year 
of the Divine era, the sum of 309,186,795 ddms.!_ The expenses of this 
account, as also the revenues, are daily increasing. There are more than 
one hundred offices and workshops each resembling a city, or rather a 
little kingdom ; and by the unremitting attention of his Majesty, they 
are all conducted with regularity, and are constantly increasing, their 
improvement being accompanied by additional care and supervision on 
the part of his Majesty. 

Some of the regulations I shall transmit, as a present, to future 
enquirers, and thus kindle in others the lamp of wisdom and energy. 

As regards'those regulations which are of a general nature, and whict 
from their subject matter belong to each of the three divisions of the 
work, I have put them among the regulations of the Household. 


A’in 2 
THE IMPERIAI, TREASURIES. . 


Every man of sense and understanding knows that the best way of 
worshipping God, consists in allaying the distreas of the times, and in 
improving the condition of man. This depends, however, on the advance- 
ment of agriculture, on the order kept in the king’s household, on the 
readiness of the champions of the empire, and the discipline of the army. 
All this is again connected with the exercise of proper care on the part of 
the monarch, his love for the people, and with an intelligent management 
of the revenues and the public expenditure. It is only when cared for, 
that the inhabitants of the towns and those of the rural districts, are 
able to satisfy their wants, and to enjoy prosperity. Hence it is in- 
cumbent on just kings, to care for the former, and to protect the latter 
class of men. If some say that to collect wealth, and to ask for more 


« 
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2 Or, 7,720,6693 R upesn. One rupee (ol Akbar) = « dime. The Divine era, 
Tartkh-i (aks, is Akbar's solarers, the commencement of which falls on the 10th February, 
1556 ; hence the thisty-ninth year corresponds to A.D. 1595. 
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than is absolutely necessary, is looked upon as contemptible by people 
given to retirement and seclusion, whilst the opposite is the case with the 
inhabitants of the towns, who live in a dependent position, I would 
answer thav it is after all only shortsighted men who make this assertion ; 
for in reality both classeé of men try to obtain that which they think 
necessary. Poor, but abstemious people take a sufficient quantity of 
food and raiment, 80 as to-keep up the strength necessary for the pursuit 
of their enquiries, anc to protect them against the influence of the weather; 
whilst the other class think to have just sufficient, when they fill their 
treasuries, gather armies, and reflect on other means of increasing their 
power. 

It was from such views, when lifting the veil and beginning to pay 
attention to these weighty concerns, that his Majesty entrusted his inmost 
secrets to the Khwdja-sard [Stumad Khan,! a name which his Majesty had 
bestowed upon him as a fitting title. On account of the experience of the 
Khwaja, the reflections of his Majesty took a practical turn, widened by 
degrees, and shone at last forth in excellent regulations. An enquiry 
regarding the income of the different kinds of land was set on foot, and 
successfully concluded by the wisdom of upright and experienced men. 
With a comprehensiveness which knew no difference between friends and 
strangers, the lands which paid rents into the imperial exchequer were 
separated from the Jagir lands; and zealous and upright men were put 
in charge of the revenues, each over one karor of dims. Incorruptible 
bitakchis® were selected to assist them, and intelligent treasurers were 
appointed, one foreach. And from kindness and care for the agricultural 
classes, it was commanded that the collectors should not insist upon the 
husbandman paying coin in full weight, but to give him a receipt for 
whatever species of money he might bring. This laudable regulation 
removed the rust of uncertainty from the minds of the collectors, and 


1 [Stimad means trustworthiness, Khwija-sara ia the title of the chief eunuch. His 
upon him the title of Muhammad han, he entered Akbar's service. Akbar, after the 


desth of Shams" ‘d-Din M Atgsh Khan, his foster father, commenced to look 
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(vide AbG '1-Fagl’s list of Akbar's aeaian en second, No. 119), and conferri 


upon him the title of [Stimad Khan. He pedi rtd Hd ager his duties to ring 
. In 1865, he conveyed the daughter of Mirdn Mubdrak, king of Khandesh 
(1585 to 1566), to Akbar's harem, took afterwards a part in the vest of 
where he himself, and was, in 1576, a ted governor of Bhakkar. 
uired in the TStimdd Khéin 
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relieved the subjects from a variety of oppressions, whilst the income 
became larger, and the state flourished. The fountain of the revenues 
having thus been purified, a zealous and honest man was selected for the 
general treasurerahip, and a ddrogha and a clerk were appointed to assist 
him, Vigilance was established, and a standard laid down for this 
department. 

Whenever a (provincial) treasurer had collected the sum of two lakhs 
of déms, he had to send it to the Treasurer General at the Court, together 
with a memorandum specifying the quality of the sum. 

A separate treasurer was appointed for the peshkash } receipts, another 
for receiving heirless property, another for nazr receipts,* and another for 
the moneys expended in weighing the royal person,’ and for charitable 
donations. Proper regulations were also made for the disbursements ; and 
honest superintendents, ddroghas and clerks were appointed. The sums 
required for the annual expenditure, are paid at the General Treasury to 
each cashkeeper of the disbursements, and correct receijits granted for 
them. A proper system of accounts having thus been inaugurated, the 
empire began to flourish. In a short time the treasuries were full, the 
army was augmented, and refractory rebels led to the path of obedience. 

In Iran and Taran, where only one treasurer is appointed, the accounts 
are in a confused state; but here in India, the amount of the revenues is so 
great, and the business so multifarious that twelve treasurers are necessary 
for storing the money, nine for the different kinds of cash-payments, and 
three for precious stones, gold, and inlaid jewellery. The extent of the 
treasuries is too great to admit of my giving a proper description with other 
matters before me. From his knowledge of the work, and as a reward for 
labour, his Majesty very often expresses his satisfaction, or conveys repri- 
mands; hence everything is in a flourishing condition. 

Separate treasurers were also appointed for each of the Imperial 
workshops the number of which is nearly one hundred. Daily, monthly, 
quarterly, and yearly accounts are kept of the receipts and disbursements, 
so that in this branch also the market-place of the world is in a flourishing 
condition. 

Again by the order of his Majesty a person of known integrity keeps 
in the public audience hall, some gold. and silver for the needy, who 
have their wants relieved without delay. Moreover, a karor of dims is 
kept in readiness within the palace, every thogsind of which is kept in 
bage madio of « conse material Suck » beg is called in Hind! sahsad,* 


t remns cetiemaia itis ic = sal toek [* Behewe'P} 
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and many of them, when put up in a heap, ganj. Besides, his Majesty 
entrusts to one of the nobility a large aum of money, part of which is 
carried in a purse.’ This is the reason, why such disbursements are called 
in the language of the country Aharj-i bahlah. 

All these benefits flow from the wonderful liberality of his Majesty, and 
from his unremitting care for the subjects of the empire. ‘Would to God 
that he might live a thousand years | 


A*in 3. 
THE TREASURY FOR PRECIOUS STONES. 


If I were to speak about the quantity and quality of the stones it 
would take me an age. I shall therefore give a few particulars, ‘‘ gathering 
an ear from every sheaf.” 

His Majesty appointed for this office an intelligent, trustworthy, 
clever treasurer, and as his assistants, an experienced clerk, a zealous 
darogha, and also skilful jewellers. The foundation therefore of this 
important department rests upon those four pillars. They classified the 
jewels, and thus removed the rust of confusion. 

Rubdies.---lst_ class rubies, not less than 1000 muhrs in value; 2nd 
class from 999 to 500 muhrs; 3rd class, from 499 to 300; 4th class, 
from 299 to 200; 5th class, from 199 to 100; 6th class, from 99 to 60; 
7th class, from 59 to 40; 8th class, from 39 to 30; 9th class, from 29 to 
10; 10th class, from 9} to 5; 11th class, from 4? to 1 muhr; 12th class, 
from # muhr to } rupee. They made no account of rubies of less value. 

Diamonds, emeralds, and the red and blue ydqiits, were classified: as 
follows: 1st class, from 30 muhrs upwards; 2nd class, from 292 to 15 
muhrs; 3rd class, ftom 14? to.12; 4th class, from 11}? to 10; 5th class, 
from 9} to 7; 6th class, from 63 to 5; 7th class, from 4} to 3; 8th class,: 
from 23 to 2; 9th class, from 1}? to 1 muhr; 10th class, from 8} rupees 
to 5: rupees; 11th class, from 4} to 2 rupees; 12th class, from 1? to 
} rupee. 

The Pearls were divided into 16 classes, and strung by scores. The 
first string contained twenty pearls, each of a value of 30 muhrs and 
upwards ; 2nd class pearls varied from 293 to 15 muhrs ; 3rd class, from 
142 to 12; 4th clasa, from 11} to 10; 5th class, from 9} to 7; 6th class, 
from or to5; 7th a, from “f to3; 8th clase, — att to2; 9th as 
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from 12 to 1; 10th class, less than a muhr, down to 5 rupees ; 11th class, 
less than 5, to 2 rupees; 12th class, less than 2 rupees, to 1} rupees ; 
13th class, less than 1} rupees, to 39 déms ; 14th class, less than 30 dams, 
to 20 dames; 15th class, less than 20 dams, to 10 dams; 16th class, less 
than 10 dams, to 5 dams. The pearls are strung upon a number of strings 
indicating their class, so that those of the 16th class are strung upon 
16 strings. At the end of each bundle of strings the imperial seal is affixed, 
to avoid losses arising from unsorting, whilst a description is attached to 
each pearl, to prevent disorder. 

The following are the charges for boring pearls, independent of the 
daily and monthly wages of the workmen. For a pearl of the lst class, 
} rupee; 2nd class, |} ; 3rd class, ,', rupee ; 4th class, 3 dams; 5th class, 
1 sakt'; 6th class, 1 dim; 7th class, ? dém; 8th class, 4ddm; 9th class, 
}dém; 10th class, } dim; 11th class, } dim; 12th class,} dim; 13th 
class, ' dim; 14th class, }. ddim; 15th class, x, dim; 16th class, ., dam, 
and less. 

The value of jewels ia so well known that it is useless to say anything 
about it; but those which are at present in the treasurv of his Majesty 
may be detailed as follows :— 

Rubies weighing 11 tdnks,? 20 surkhs,? and diamonds of 5} tanks, 
4 surkhs, each one lakh of rupees ; emeralds weighing 17? tanks, 3 surkhs, 
52,000 rupees ; ydqilts of 4 tanks, 73 surkhs, and pearls of 5 tanks, each 
50,000 rupees. 


A*in 4. 


THE IMPERIAL MINT. 


As the successful working of the mint increases the treasure, and is 
the source of despatch for every department, I shall mention a few details. 
The inhabitants of the towns and the country perform their 
transactions by means of money. Every man uses it according to the 
extent of his necessities ; the man whose heart is free from worldly desires 


) Saki am. and saki f. H., « four-anna bit.) 

*7ik H. = 4 masha.—P.} : 

> Surkh means red; also, a little seed with a black dot.on tt, called in Hind. ghungchi, 
Abrus precatorius. The Persians called it chashm-é khusila, cock’s eye. The seeds are 
often used for children's bracelets. Ab ’l-¥azl moans ire the weight called in Hind. 
rati, vulg. ratti. 8 surkhs, or 8 ratis = 1 mashd; 12 mashds = 1 told, and 80 tolas — 
leer. A tank is valued at 4 mehde; but it must have weighed a little more, as in the 
tenth A*in, Abd 'l-Fagl states that the weight of 1 dim was 5 trinks, or 1 told, 8 mishis, 
7 aurkha; i.e., 1 tink = WY mishie =m 4 mishis, 1 surkhe. 

“ Text 4) tanks. 
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sustains by it his life, and the worldly man considers it the final stage of 
his objects—the wants of all are satisfied by it. The wise man looks upon 
it as the foundation, from which the fulfilment of his worldly and religious 
wishes flows. It is absolutely necessary for the continuance of the human 
race, as men obtain by money their food and clothing. You may indeed 
gain these two things by undergoing some labour, as sowing, rearing, 
reaping, cleaning, kneading, Comet, Srene. Henng, Weaving, te: 3 
but these actions cannot well be perforined without several 

for the strength of « single man is not sufficient, and to do so day after 


day would be difficult, if not impossible. Again, man requires a dwelling, 


for keeping his provisions. This he calls his home, whether it be a tent, or 
a cave. Man’s existence, and the continuance of his life, depend on five 
things-—a father, a mother, children, servants, food, the last of which is 
required by all. Moreover, money is required, as our furniture and utensils 
break; they last in no case very long. But money does last long, 
on account of the strength and compactness of its material, and even a 
little of it may produce much. It also enables men to travel. How difficult 
would it be to carry provisions for several days, let alone for several 
months or years ! 

By the help of God’s goodness this excellent precious metal (gold) 


has come to the shore of existence, and filled the store of life without much | 
labour on the part of man. By means of gold, man carries out noble | 


plans, and even performs Divine worship in a proper manner. Gold has 
many valuable qualities: it possesses softness, a good taste, and smell. 
Its component parts are nearly equal! in weight ; and the marks of the 
four elements are visible in its properties. Its colour reminds us of fire, 
its purity of air, its softness of water, its heaviness of earth; hence gold 
possesses many life-giving rays. Nor can any of the four elements injure 


it ; for it does not burn in the fire ; it remains unaffected by air ; retains" 


for ages its appearance although kept in water ; and does not get altered 
when buried in the ground, whereby gold is distinguished from the other 
metals. It is for this reason that m old books on philosophy in which 
man’s intellect is termed the greater principle, gold is called the lesser 
principle,* as the things required for human life depend upon it. Among 
its epithets I may mention “‘ the guardian of justice”; “‘ the universal 
adjuster "and, indeed, the adjustment of things depends on gold, 
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and tha:basia of jnation rests upon, its. ‘Ta reader inservice, God hasallowed 

: 900; tppa-erenting additional means for the 
wallaré of zuan.. Hanes just kings.and. enargetic rulers. have paid miuch 
sttantion.te these metals; and erected: mints, where their properties may 
be shepoughly studied, The success of this department lies in the appoint- 
ment of intelligent, zealous, and. upright, workmen, and the edifice of the 
world isi built. upon: their attention and.earefylness, _ 


| atin 5. ae ae 
“THE WORKMEN” OF THE: MIST." 


1. The Darogha. He must be a G@roumepect and intelligent. man, of 
broad principles, who takes: the cumbrous burden of his colleagues upon 
the ahoulder of deapatch.. Hes must keep every one to his work, and show 
nent wad Sav: | 
..2.;, The Sayrafi. t The auccess of this important department dopends 
upon his experience, as he determines the degrees of purity of the coins. 
On.gocount of the prosperity of the present age, there are now numbers of 
skilfal parnife ;). and by the attention of his Majesty, gold and silver are 
refed to the.highest degrce of purity. The highest degree of purity is 
called in Persia dahdghi, but they do not- know above 10 degrees of 
fineness; whilst: in India, it it called barahbani, as they have twelve 
dgyrees..-Formerly the okt Aun, whieh is a gold coin current in the Deccan, 
was thought.to. he.pure, and reckoned at ten degrees; but his’ Majesty 
has now fixed it at 8}: and the round, small gold dindr of * Ali "d- Din? ; 
which was conaidered to be 12. degrees, now turns out to be 10}. | 
.Fhose wha are experionced in this .business have. related wonderful 
‘stories of the purity of gold at the present time, and referred it to. witch- 
craft and.alchomy ; for they. maintain,. that gold ore dues not come up fo 
this: fineness, But by the attention of his, Majesty, it has come up to this 
fagres'; hance the astonishment of people acquainted with-this branch. 
It: jas howeyer,. certain, that gold cannet..bo nade -tiner, ant of ‘a: higher 
-Gegree.. Honest: deseribers and truthful travellers have indeed nevee 
mentioned this degree ;: -but, when.gokdis put into. fusion, small partieles 
separate: ‘from it, and mix with the ashes, which ignorant men look 
‘Upoy "as useless’ dtosd, “whittt ‘the: ski. initover the -metat from it. 
“Ait "= fn fh ranllenbler gold ore be  eatcineth mh eet. to > ashe, ye bya 
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certain operation, it is brought badk to ite original state’; - but a-part of 
it is lost: Phrough the wisdom of his Majesty, the-real: cireumstances 
connected with this loss, were brought to light, _ biee a 
practices of the oe thus: men to the test. 7 


Ain. 6. 
BAN WARI) 


An abbreviation for binwéri, Although i in this country | clever sayrafis 
are able from experience to tell the degree of fineness by the colour and 
the brightness of the metal, the following admirable rule has been intro- 
duced for the satisfaction of others. _ | 

To the ends of a few long needles, made of brass or such like metal, 
small pieces of gold are affixed, having their degree of fineness written 
on them. When the workmen wish to assay a new piece of gold, thev first 
draw with it a few lines on a touchstone, and.some other lines with the 
needles. By comparing both sets of lines, they discover the degree of 
fineness of the gold. It is, however, necessary that the lines he drawn in 
the same manner, and with the same force, so as to avoid deception. 

To apply this rule, it is necessary to have gold of various degrees of 
fineness, This is obtained as follows. They melt together cne mdsha of 
pure silver with the same quantity of best copper; an’ let it get solid. 
This mixture they again melt with 6 mishas of pure gola of 10} degrees of 
fineness, Of this composition one mdsha * ia taken, and divided into sixteen 
parts of half a surkh each. If now 7} surkhs of pure gold (of 10} degrees) 
are mixed with one of t:.< sixteen parts of the composition, the touch of 
the new mixture will only, 10} dén.2 Similarly, 7 surkhs pure gold and 
two parts of the composition _.Ited together, will give gold of 10 ban ; 
6} s. pure gold and tliree. parts composition, 93 bin; 6s. gold and four 
parts composition, 94 ban ;.54 s. gold and five parts composition, 9} ban ; 
5s. gold and six parts composition, 9 ban; 4} s. gold and seven parts 
composition, 8} ban; 4s. gold and eight parts composition, 8} bin; 3} s 
gold and nine parts composition, 8} ban; 3 2. gold and ten parts ‘ah 
position, 8 ban ; 2} ¢. gold and eleven parts composition, 7} ban ; 2 8. gold 
and twelve parts composition, 7} ban; 1} s. gold and thirtcon parts com-. 
position, 14 ban ; 1 4. gold and fourteen parte Sonpoulon 7 bans. and 


a This Hind. word, which is.not given in ‘the ideas ton? ipeans the testing of gull. 
bal 1 This. m@aha coitaina 6 parts gold, 1 pagt silver, and 1 part copper. i.¢., ¢ gold and 


loy. 
* The Hind. term ban means “temper, degree Ee 
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lastly, } s. gold and fifteen parts composition, 62 ban. Or generally, 
every additional half ewrkh (or one part) of the composition diminishes 
the fineziess of the gold by a quarter bdn, the touch of the composition 
itself being 6} ban. | 

If it be required to have a degree less than 6} ban, they mix together 
4 surkh of the first mixture which consisted, as I said, of silver and copper, 
with 7} surkhe of the second composition (consisting of gold, copper, arul 
silver), which, when melted togethcr, gives gold of 6} ban ; anc if 1 surkh 
of the first mixture be melted together with 7 surki:s of the second com- 
position, the result will be 6 ban; and if they require still baser com- 
positions, they increase the mixtures by half surkis. But in the Baniritri, 
they reckon to 6 bans only, rejecting all baser compositions. | 

All this is performed by a man who understands the tests. | 

“3. The Amin, He must possess impartiality and integrity, so that 
_ friends and encmies can be sure of him. Should there be any differences, 
he assists the dtrogha and the other workmen, maintains that which is 
right, and prevents quarrels. 

_ 4. The Mushrif. He writes down the daily expenditure in an upright 
and practical manner, and keeps a systematic day-book. 

. 6. The Merchant. He buys up gold, silver, and-copper, by which he 
gains a profit for himself, assists the department, and bencfits the revenues 
of the State. Trade will flourish, when justice is everywhere to be had, 
and when rulers are not avaricious. 

6. The Treasurer. He watches over the profits, and is upright in all 
his dealings. 

The salaries of the first four and the sixth officers differ from cach 
other, the lowest of them holding the rank of an -fhadi.! 

7. The Weighman. He weighs the coins. For weighing 100 julglt 
gold-mubrs he gots 12 dams; for weighing 1000 rupees, 6:5 dams; and 
for weighing 1000 copper dams, } 3} of adam ; and, after this rate, according 
to the quantity. 

8. The Melter of the Ore. He makes small and large trenches in a 
tablet of clay, which he besmears with grease, and pours into them the 
melted gold and silver, to cast them into inguts.. In the case of copper, 
insted of using grease, it is sufficient to xprinkle ashes. For the above- 


The Ahadis correaponils to our warrant officers. Mont clerks of the Imperial 
offices, the painters of the court, the foremen in Akbar's workshops, ctc., belonged to 
this corps.. They were called Abadis, ot single men, because they stuod under Akbar's 
immediate order. - The word Abadi, the § of which is the Arabic ,, was spelt in official 
returns with the Persian », So deep-ranted, says Badaon!, was Akbar's hatred for 
averything which was Arabic. [This word hes come to :ncan in Urdu, lazy, indolent.—P.} 
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mentioned quantity of gold, he gets 23 dims; for the same quantity of 
silver, 5 dims and 13} jelale ;' for the same quantity of copper, 4 dams 
and 21% jetals. 

9. The Platemaker. He makes the adulterated gold into plates of six 
or seven mdshas each, six fingers in length and breadth ; these he carries 
to the assay master, who measures them in a mould mace of copper, and 
stamps such as are suitable, in order to prevent alterations and to show 
the work done. He receives as wages for the above-mentioned quantity 
of gold, 424 dims. 


A*in 7. 
THE MANNER OF REFINING GOLD. 


When the above-mentioned plates have been stamped, the owner of the 
gold, for the weight of every 100 jalaligold muhrs, must furnish? foursers of 
saltpetre, and four sers of brickdust of raw bricks. The plates, after having 
been washed in clean water, are stratified with the above mixture (of the 
saltpetre and brickdust), and put one above the other, the whole being 
covered with cowdung, which in Hindi is called wpla. It is the dry dung 
of the Wid? Cow. Then they set fire to it, and let it gently burn, till 
the dung is reduced ¢o ashes, when they leave it to cool; then, these 
ashes being removed from the sides, are preserved. They are called in 
Persian AhGk-i khalig, and in Hindi salont. By a process, to be mentioned 
hereafter, they recover silver from ii. The plates, and the ashes below 
them, are left as they are. This process of setting fire to the dung, and 
removing the ashes at the sides, is twice repeated. When three fires have 
been applied, they call the plates si#a*t. They are then again washed in 
clean water, and stratified three times with the above mixture, the ashes 
of the sides. being removed. 

This operation must be repeated till six mixtures and cighteen fires 
have been applied; when the plates are again washed. Then the assay 
master breaks one of them ; and if there comes out a soft and mild sound, 
it is a sign of its being sufficiently pure; but if the sound is harsh, the 
plates must undergo three more fires. Then from each of the plates one 
masha is taken away, of which aggregate a plate is made. This is ‘ried on 
tho touchstone ; if it is not sufficiently fine, the gold has again to pass 
through ono or two fires. In most cases, however, the desired efluct is 
obtained hy three or four fires. 

4 Twenty. ive jetole make one dina. Vide the 10th A*tn. 


“[® Use.—P.} 
fh Sabra*i. This probably means jangli; .¢., ‘not stalled or stall. ."—P,] 
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The following method of assaying is also used. They take two tolds 
of pure gold,‘ and two ‘tolds of the gold which passed ‘through.tha. fire,. 
and mako twenty plates of esch, of equal weight:. They.then spread the 
ahove mixture, apply the fire, wash them, and weigh them with an sxact 
balance. © If both krimis are one bets uals ee @ proof of 
pureness. 

10. The Melter of the: refined metals ‘He melts. the refined. plates of 
gold, and casts them, as described above, ‘into ingots... His ag for 100 gold 
muhrs is three dame. 

11. The Zarrab. He cuts off the gold, silver ma copper ingles as 
exactly as he can, round pieces of the size of coined money. His fees are, 
for 190 gold muhrs, 21 dds, 1} jetale; for the weight of 1000 rurees, 
53 déms, 83 jctals, if he cuts rapeds ; and 28 dime in addition, if he cuts 
the same weight of silver into quarter rupees. For 1000 copper dams his 
fee is 20 dams; for the same weight. of half and quarter dims, 25 ditms ; 
and for half- -quarter dams, which aro called damris, 69 dams. — : 

In Jrin and Turin they cannot cut these pieces without a proper anvil ; 
but Hindustani workmen cut thom without such an instrument, so axactly, 
that: there is nut the difference of a, pingle hair, ‘whieh is remarkable 
enough, 

12. The Engraver, He engrayes the dics of the coins on ‘steel, and 
such like metals, Coins are then stamped with ‘these dies. At this day, 
Mawli-ni, SAIt Ahmad of Delhi, who bas not his equal in any country, 
cuts different kinds of letters in stcel, in such 3 manner as to equal the 
copyslips of the most skilful caligraphers. He holds the rank. of a 
yiizbasht ;* and two.of his men serve jn the mint. Both have a monthly 
salary of 600 dams. 

13. The Sikkachi., He places the round pieces « of metal between two- 
dies; and by the atrongth of the hammerer ( putk-chi), both sides are 
stamped. . His fees.are for 100 gold musrs, 1; dams; for 1000 rupees, 
5 dams,.93 jetals ; “and for the weight of 1000; rupees of, sal silver. pieces, 
1 dim, 3, jetals in addition ;. for 1000, copper dome, 3 dame ; for 2000: 
half-déms, and 4000 quarter-dame, 3 diana, 188 setale ;. ‘and for 8000 half- 
quarter: déms, 10} dams. Out, of these, fees, the, sikkacki has to give 

one-sixth to the Mamibenee for whom there. ig no: -npparate.. allowance. 

WM, , The Subbak makos the. rofined River into mre sei For prary 
1000: mpeon weight, he. receives D4 ddma eo a cose cine 
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The discovery of an alloy in silver. Silver may be alloyed with lead, 
tin aud copper. In Iran and Trin, they also call the highest degree of 
fineness of silver dahdahi ; in Hindustan, the eayrafi is use for it the term 
bist biswa. According to the quantity of the alloy, it descends in degree ; 
but it is not made less than five, and no one w ould care for ailver baser 
than ten degrees. Practical men can discover from the colour of the 
compound, which of the alloys is prevailing, whilst by filing and boring 
it, the quality of the inside is ascertained. They also try it by beating 
when hot, and then throwing it into water, when blackness denotes lead, 
redness copper, & white greyish colour tin, and whiteness a large propor- 
tion of silver. 


THE. METHOD OF REFINING SILVER. 


They dig a hole, and having sprinkled into it 9 small quantity of 
wild } cow dung, they ill it with the ashes of mugkilda ? wood ; - then they 
moisten it, and work it up into the shape of a.dlish; into. this they put 
the adulterated silver, together with « proportionate quantity of lead. 
First, they put:a fourth part of the lead on the top of the silver, and 
having surrounded the ‘whole with ‘coals, blow the fire with a pair of 
bellows, till the metals are melted, which operation is generally repoated 
four times. The proofs of the metal being pure are a lightning-like 
brightness, and its beginning to harden at the sides. .As soon as it is 
hatdened in the middle, they sprinkle it with water, when flames 
resembling in shape the horns of wild goats, ivsue from it. 1t then forms 
itself into.a died, and isa perfeetly refined. If this dise be melted again, 
half a‘ surkh in every tolt will burn away, i.t., 6 mdshae and 2 surkie in 
100 wilds. The’ ashes of the disc, which are mixed with silver and lead, 
‘form a kind of . lithayge, called in Hindi tharal, and in Persian 
kulna®; the use of whteh will be hereafter explained. Before this 
refined silver is {iven over to the Zarrib, 5 mdshas and 5 surkhe.sretaken. 
away for the Imperial exchequer out of every hundred tolds of it ; after 
which the assay master marks the mass with the usual stamp,’ that it 
may not be altered or exchanged. 

In former times silver also was assayed by the baniedri system ; now 
it is caloulated as follows :—if by refining 100 tolds, of shaki silver, which 
is current in SIrkq and Khutésin, and of the la7 and mirgali, which are 


Hip arya, Tog org 
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current in Taran, there are lost three folds and one surkh ; and of the same 
quantity of the European and Turkish nerjil, and the mahmédi and 
muzaffart of Gujrat and Malwa, 13 tolds and 64 mdshas are lost, they 
become then of Imperial standard. 

15. The Qurs-kab having heated the refined silver, hammers it till it 
has lost all amell of the lead. His fee for the weight of 1000 m:pees, is 
43 dams. 

16. The Chashnigir examines the refined gold and silver, and fixes its 
purity as follows :—Having made two tolas of the refined gold into eight 
plates, ho applies layers of the mixture as above described, and sets fire to 
it, keeping out, however, all draught; he then washes the plates, and 
melts them. If they have not lost anything by this process, the gold is 
pure. The assay-master then tries it upon the touchstone, to satisfy 
himeelf and others. For assaying that quantity, he gets 13 dime. In 
the case of silver, he takes one tola with a like quantity of lead, which 
he puts together into a bone crucible, and keeps it on the fire till the lead 
is all burnt. Heving thea sprinkled the silver with water, he hammers . 
it till it has lost all smell of the lead ; and having melted it in a new 
crucible, he weighs it; and if it has lost in weight three! bersy (rice 
grains), it is sufficiently pure ; otherwise he melts it again, till it comes 
to that degree. For assaying that quantity, his fee is 3 dims, 4} jelals. 

17. The Niydriya collects the khak-+ khdlig and washes it, taking two 
sers at the time ; whatever gold there may be amongst it will settle, from 
its weight, to the bottom. The kkdk, when thus washed, is called in 
Hindi kukrah,* and still contains some gold, fcr the recovery of which, 
directions shall hereafter be given. The above-mentioned adulterated 
sediment is rubbed together with quicksilver, at the rate of six mdshas 
quicksilver per ser. The quicksilver from its predilective affinity, draws 
the gold to itself, and forms an amalgam which is kept over the fire in 
~a@ retort, till the gold is separated from the quicksilver. 
| ee the Niydriya 
receives 20 dims, 2 jetals. 


The process of Kukrah. 


They mix with the kubrah an equal quazitity of punter, and form s 
paste of rast (aqua fortis), and cowdung. They then pound the first 
composition, and mixing it with the paste, ‘work it up into balls of two 
srs weight, which they dry on a cloth. 


1 One MS. hee eis. 
[2 Word not traced.—P.] 
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Punhar is obtained as follows :— 

They make a hole in the earth, and fill it with the ashes of Babil-wood, 
at the rate of six fingers height of ashes for every maund of lead. The 
lead itself is put at the bottom of the hole, which has been smoothed ; 
then they cover it with charcoals, and melt the lead. After that, having 
removed the coals, they place over it two plates of clay, fixed by means 
of thorns, and close up the bellows hole, but not the vent. This they 
keep covered with bricks, till the ashes have thoroughly soaked up the 
lead. The bricks they frequently remove to learn the state of the lead. - 
For the above-mentioned quantity of lead, there are 4 mdshas of silver 
mixed up with the ashes. These ashes they cool in water, when they are 
called punhar. Out of every man of lead two ser are burnt; but the 
mass is increased hy four sere of ashes, so that the weight of the whole 
mass will be one man and two sers. 

Rast is a kind of acid, made of ashkhdr* and saltpetre. 

Having thus explained what punhar and rasi are, I return to the 
description of the process of Kukrah. They make an oven-like vessel, 
narrow at both ends, and wide in the middle, one and a half yards in 
height, with a hole at the bottom. Then having filled the vessel with 
coals within four fingers of the top, they place it over a pit dug in the 
earth, and blow the fire with two bellows. After that, the afore- 
mentioned balls being broken into pieces, they throw them into the fire 
and melt them, when the gold, silver, copper and lead fall through the 
hole in the bottom of the vessel into the pit below. Whatever remains 
in the vessel, is softened and washed, and the lead separated from it. 
They likewise collect the ashes, from whence also by a certain process 
profit may be derived. The metal is then taken out of the pit, and melted 
according to the punkar system. The lead will mix with the ashes, from 
which thirty. sers will be reoovered, and ten sers will be burnt. The gold, 
silver and copper remain together in a mass, and this they call bugrawafi, 
or according to some, gubrdwati. 


The process of Bugrdwati. 

They cube a hole, and fill it with the ashes of bahil-wood, half a ser for 
every 100 tolas of bugrawaft. These ashes they then make up in form of 
a dish, and mix them up with the bugrifioaét, adding one tola of copper, and 
twenty-five tolas of lead. They now fill the dish with coals, and cover it 
with bricks. When the whole has melted, they remove the coals and the 


s The margine of cote of the MOS. explain this word by the Hind, o{{f, impure 
carbonate of 
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bricks, and make a fire of babiil-wood, till the lead and copper unite with 
the ashes, leaving the gold and silver together. These ashes are also 
called .Aharcl, and:the lead and copper ean be recovered from them by 
& process, which will be hereafter explained. 


A*in 8. 


THE METHOD OF SEPARATING THE SILY ER FROM 
THE (MOLD. 


They melt this composition six times ; three times with copper; and 
three times with sulphur, called in Hind. chhdchhiyé. For every tole of 
the alloy, they take a mdsha of copper, and two mishas, two surkhe of 
sulphur. First they melt it with copper, and then with sulphur. If the 
alloy be of 100 tolus weight, the 100 mdshas of copper are empleved as 
follows :—they first melt fifty mdshas with it, and then twice again 
twenty-five mishas. The sulphur is used in similar proportions. After 
reducing the mixture of gold and ‘silver to small bits, they mix with it 
fifty mdehas of copper, and melt it in a crucible. They have near at 
hand a vessel full of cold water, on the surface of which is laid a: broom- 
like bundle of hay. Upon it they pour the melted metal, and prevent 
it, by stirring it with a stick, from forming into.a mass, Then having 
$gain melted ‘these bits, after mixing them with the remaining copper 
in a crucible; they set it to coot in the shade ; and for ev ery tola of this 
mixtux® two mishkas and two surkhe of sulphur are-used, ¢.¢., at the rate 
of ohé and one-half quarter ser (13 ser) per 100 lolas. When it has beén 
thrée times‘ melted in this manner, there appears on the surface a whitish 
_kind of ath, which is silver. This is taken off, and kept separate ; .and 
its process shall hereafter be explained. ‘When the mixture of gold and 
silver‘has thus been subjected to three fires for the copper, and three for 
the sulphur, the solid part left is the gold. “In the language of the Panjab, 
this: goht is called kei?, whilst about Dihll, it is termed pinjar. If the 
mixture contains much gold, it generally turna out:to be of 64 ban, but 
it is often only five, and even four. 

In order to refine this gold, one of the following methods must be used : 
Either they mix fifty tolas of this with 400 tolas'of } purer gold, and refine 
it by the Sglont process ; or else they usé the Aloats vrocess. For thé latter 
they make a mixture of tivo parts of wild-cow' ate ‘and one part of 
saltpetre. Having then cast.the aforessid pinjar into ingowe, they ‘make 
it into plates, none of which cught to be lighter than 1} tolas, but a little 
hroader than thoge which they make in the acloni process.. Then having 
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besmeared them with sesame-oil, they etrew the above mixture over them, 
giving them for every strewing two gentle fires. This operation they 
repeat threo or four times; and if they:want the metal very pure, they 
repeat the process till it comes up to. nine b3n. The ashes are also collected, 
being a kind of kkaral. | | 


A*in -9. 
THE METHOD OF EXTRACTING THE SILVER FROM ASHES. 


Whatever ashes and dross have been collected, both before and after 
the process of aloni, they mix.with double the quantity of pure lead, put 
them into a crucible, and keep them for one watch over the fire. When 
the metal is cold, they refine it as described under the article Sabbak, :p. 22. 
Tho ashes of it are also Kharul. The saloni process is also performed in 
other ways well known to those conversant with the business. 

18. The Paniwdr having melted the kharal, separates the silver from 
the copper. His fee for every tole of silver is 14 dims. As a return for 
the profit he makes, he pays monthly 300 dams to the diwin. Having 
reduced the kharal to small bits, he adds to every man of it 1} sers of 
tangdr (borax), and three sers of pounded natron,’ and kneads them 
together. He then puts this mass, ser by ser, into the vessel above 
described, and melts it, when lead mixed with silver collects in the pit. 
This is afterwards refined by the process of the sabbak, and the lead which 
separates from this, and mixes w.th the ashes, turns punhar. 

19. The Paikar buys the salon and kharal from the coldsmiths of the 
city, and carries them to the mint to be melted, and makes a profit on the 
gold and silver. For-every man of saloni, he gives 17 dims, and for the 
same quantity of kharal 14 dams, to the exchequer. 

20. . The Micho't-iedla: ‘brings eld copper coins, which are mixed with 
silver, to be melted ; and from 100 tolas. of silver, 35. rupees-go to the 
diwdn; and whan he wishes to coin the silver, he pays a fixed quantity for 
it as duty, 

21. The Khak-shoy. When the owners of the metals get their gold 
and silver in the various. ways. which have now been.described, the 
Khak-shoy sweeps: the mint, takes the sweepings to his own house,-washes 
them, and gains a profit... Some of the sweepers carry on a very flourishing 
trade. The state: receives from this:man a monthly gift:of 12) rupees. 

And in like manner all the officers of the mint psy a monthly duty to 
the state, at the rate of three dams for every 100 dame. 


"(In the Pariian eahphie-i bifia.—P.) 
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A*tn 10. 
THE COINS OF THIS GLORIOUS EMPIRE. 


As through the attention of his Majesty, gold and silver have been 
brought to the greatest degree. of purity, in like manner the form of the 
coins has also been improved. The coins are now an ornament to the 
treasury, and much liked by the people. I shall give a few particulars. 


A. Gold Coins. 


1. The sahansah is a round coin weighing 101 tolas, 9 mdshas, and 
7 surkhs, in value equal to 100 la*l-: jalali-muhrs, On the field of one sido 
is engraved the name of his Majesty, and on the five arches in the border, 
Ag-gulian* 'l-aSzam" ’l-khdgdn” ‘l-muSazz* khallad* Allah” mulkah* w* 
gultdna-h* garb* dar'’l-khilafat' Agra, “ the great sultan, the distinguished 
emperor, may God perpetuate his kingdom and his reign! Struck at 
the capital Agra.” On the field of the reverse is the beautiful formula, 
and the following verse of the Qur*in*: AUah* yazraq* man yasha** 
bi-ghayr' Medd, “ God is bountiful unto whom He pleaseth, without 
measure”; and roundabout are the names of the first four Khalifas. 
This is what was firet cut by Maulana Masqiid, the engraver ; after which 
Mulla SAlf Ahmad made with great skill the following additions. On one 
side Afzal” dindr™ yanfuqu-h" ar-rajul* dindr“" yanfuquh* Sala aghabih' fi 
sabit' ‘lah, “ the best coin which a man expends is a coin which he spends 
on his co-religionists in the path of God.” 

And on the other side he wrote, 

Ag-sultén* ’l--Sali al-khalifat® al-mutaSali khallad® allah“ taSdle 
mulkah* w* guitdnah +w* abbad* Sadlah* w* thednah“, “the sublime 
gultan, the exalted khaltfa, may God the Almighty perpetuate his kingdom 
and his reign, and given eternity to his'justice and bounty !| ” | 

Afterwards all this was removed, and the following two Ruba‘is * of 
the court-poet and philosopher Shaykh Fayzi were engraved by him. On. 
one side, 

Khurehid ki haft bake axa gawhar yéft 
Sang siyah az partav-+ dn jawhar yaft 
Kan az nasar-s tarbiyat-i di sar yaft 
_  W'an car sharaf az sikka-yi Sth AMar yaft. 
1 Also called Kelimah, or the Confession of Faith, 14 ilaha ill-allah, Muhammadun. 
® Qur: Sur. IT, 208. (® Quatrains.—P,} 
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“ I¢ is the Sun ' from which the seven oceans get their pearls, 

The black rocks get their jewels from his lustre. 

The mines get their gold from his fostering glance, 

And their gcld is ennobled by Akbar's stamp.” | 
and, Allah“ akbar jall* jallala-h", ‘‘ God is great, may His glory shine 
forth |” in the middle. And on the other side, 

In sikka ki pirdya-yi wmmid buvad 
B& nagsh-i davém u ndim-i jdvid buvad 
Simd-yi saSddat-ash hamin bas ki bi-dahr 
Yak zarra nazar-karda-yi khurshid buvad. 
“‘ This coin, which is au ornament of hope, 
Carries an everlasting stamp, and an immortal name. 
As a sign of its auspiciousness, it is sufficient 
That, once, for all ages the sun has cast a glimpse upon it.” 
and the date, according to the Divine era, in the middle. 

2. There is another gold coin, of the same name and shape, weighing 
91 tolas and 8 mdshas, in value equal to 100 round muhrs, at 11 mdshas 
each. It has the same impression as the preceding. 

3. The Rahas is the half of each of the two preceding coins I¢ is 
sometimes made square. On one side it haz the same impression as the 
sahansa,? anc on the other side the following RubdSi* by Fayzt :— 

In nagd-i ravin-i ganj-i shahinshahi 
Ba kawkab-i iqbal kunad hamrahi 
Khurshid bi-parvar-ash az dn rit ki bi-dahr 
Yabad sharaf az sikka-yi Akbarshahi. 

“ This current coin of the Imperial treasure 
Accompanies the star‘of good fortune. 
O sun, foster it, because for all ages 
It is onnobled by Akbar’s stamp ! ” 

4. The Atma.is the fourth part of the schansa, round ond square. 
Some have the same impression as the sakansa *; and some have on one 
side the following Ruba‘%i by Fayzi *:— 

In sikka ki dast-i bakht r@ zewar bad 
Pirdya-yi nuh sipthr: 71 haft akhtar bad 


—'o ame - + Ne A TLS AN LS TS + 


4 1 Accordin to the Natural Philosophers of the Middle hee the influence of the sun 
calls the metals, the pearls, and precious stones into existence; ride the thirteenth 
A*tn. The allusion: to the = is explained by the note to page III. 

C In the Persian yeote.—P.) 

* Quatrains.—P.} 

7 muhrf 


Sad- in the Persian text.—P.] 
[* Malike 'sh-ShuCar&® in the Persian text.—P.] 
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| Zarrin nagdist hiv az-0. chin rar bad 
- Dar dake ravan bi-ném-s shah akbar bad. 


“ This coin—May it adorn the hand of the fortunate, 
And may it be an ornament of the nine heavens and the seven stars — 
Is a gold coin,—May golden be its work ! 
Let it be current for all ages to the glory of Shah Akbar.” 

And on the other aide the preceding Ruba‘?. | 

5. The Binsat, of the same two forms as the dma, in value equal to 
one-fifth of the first coin. 

There are also gold coins of the same shape and impression, in value 
equal to one-eighth, one-tenth, one-twentieth, one twenty-fifth, of the 
sahansa. 

6. The Chugul,' of :a square form, is the fiftieth part of the sahansa, 
in value equal to two muhrs.* 

7. The round LaSl4: Jalalé,? in weight and value equal to two round 
muhrs, having on.one: side AUak” akbar, and on the other Yd mu‘in“, 
“O helper.” | 

8. The Aftab is round, weighs 1 tola, 2 mashas, and 4} surkhs, in 
value equal to 12 rupees. On one side, “ Allah" akbar, jall jalalu-h*,” 
and.on the other. the date according to the Divine era, and the place 
where it is struck. 

9. The Jlahi is round, weighs 12 mashas, 1? surkhs, hears the same 
stamp as the Aftabi, and has. value of 10 rupees. 


"SOr Jugul. AbG ‘l-Fagl’s spelling in the text is ambiguous. 
ee differ. Most of them place the Chugul as the sixth coin after the Bineat, 


and 

“The Chugul, of a square form, weighing 3 tolas, 5} eurkhs;. its value is thirty 
rupees. Also, of a round form, weighing 2 tolue, 9 mdshas, having a value of throe round 
= of Jp r brome each As ss een But the impressiun of both is the same. 

e 

Si last La jeep gopher not agree with the value and weight of the Sahanea; for the 
two Chuguls, as given by Abi 'l-azl, would each be the hundred and third part of the 
two kinds of Sahansa, not the fiftieth pert. 

Mr. Thomas in his excelient edition of Prinsep’s 8: Useful Tables, pp. 5, 6, gives an 
extract from MS. of the A*in in his possession, which appears to agree with the above 
reading; but he only mentions the square form of the Chagul, w weighin 2 tolus, 5} surk’s, 
worth 80 rupees; and then on to the eiyhih. coin, the A 

Two other MSS.—among them Col. Hamilton’ s—read after the Hinvat (7.e., after the 
brent A ng ofp a tert we os rh, worth 90 

The . equare); a, 53 eurkhs, wor rupees. 

“7, The Gird (or row “4 weighing 2 tolas, 9 mdshae, in value equal to the 3 round 
mvuhre of 11 mdshae each. 

‘ . “The Chaya nal 3 iounre fort th the stheeh pant Saha in 1 1 

- « ry a ne, in value equa 
to two Lafl-¢ Jala mafre.” — 

This reading obviates all difficulties, But the rea! question is whether the Chahirposha, 
the fire, and the Chugul are three distinct 

8 -For the round LaSi-s Jalal, some:MSSA,- ‘goad,’ she. — 4. Tound, taking 
the words LaSi-é Jalai to the preceding: - Vide-the tenth coin 
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10. The square LaSl-i Jalal is of the same weight and value ; on one 
sea - ABaK akbar,” and on the other “ jall* jaldlu-h*.” 

' The S.fdl-gutka is round, weighs 11 mdshue, and has a value of 
nine’ gi On one ‘side “ alak akbar ”, and: on the other, “ Ya 
me S 

‘The Round muhr, m weight and value equal to the S1dl-gutka, 
but 2 a different?! stamp. 

13. Mihrabi? is in weight, value, and stamp, the same as the ‘outa 
muhr. : 

14. The MeSini is both square and round. In weight and value it is 
equal to the LaSl-i jalafi, and the round muhr. Tt bears the stamp ‘ yd 
musin®,” 

15. The Chahdrgosha, in stamp and weight-the same as the Aftabi. 

16. The Gird is the half of the [/ah7, and has the same stamp. 

17. The Dhan? is half a LaSl-i Jalati.4 

18. The Salim? is the half of the S.fdl-gutka. 

19. The Rubi? is a quarter of the Lftabi. 

20. The Man, is a quarter of the /ldhi, and Jalali. 

21. The Half Salimi is a quarter of the S:ldl-gutka. 

22. .Tho Pany is the fifth part of the Zaki. 

23, . The Pandau ix the fifth part of the LaSl-i Jalalt ; on one side is 
a lilv,® and on the other a wild rose. 

24. The Sumat, or Ashtsidd, is one-eighth of the [lahi; on one side 

eead akbar,’ andon the other “ jall* jaldla-h".” 

~ The Kala is the sixteonth. part of the Mahi. It has on both sites a 
w ‘a; rose, 

26. The Zara is the thirty-second part of an Zlaht and has the same 
xtamp as the ‘kala, - 

As regards gold coins, the custom. followed i in the imperial mint is to 
com LaSla jalalia, Dhane, and Sans, each coin for the space of a month. 
The other gold coins are never stamped without special orders, 


1 It has the Kalima. (Sayyid Ahmad's edition of the A*in.) 
t The figure. called mibrabi is 


~3 In: Forhes's - Luctionary, deka daha 
' Several MAS, read-- = Half a cual Haht and Lali Jalal.” Forbes mives 31x 
rupees (?). 
* Several MSS. have Rabi. ‘Perhaps we should write Rabbi. 
(* Lala in Persian text.. This is (he common red: poppy in Afghanistan and the Panjab , 
and in Persia is also applied to the wild tulip.— P.| 


B. Silver Coins. 

1. The Ripiys is round, and weighs eleven and one half mdshae. 
It was first introduced in the time of Shor Khdn. It was perfected during 
this reign, and received a new stamp, on one side “ AUah* akbar, jall* 
jaldlu-h",” and on the other the date. Although the market price is some- 
times more or lees than forty dime, yet this value is always set upon it 
in the payment of salaries. 

2. The Jaldia is of a square form, which was introduced during the 
present reign. In value and stamp it is the same as No. 1. 

3. The Dard is half a Jalala, 

The Charn is a quarter Jalala. 

The Pundau is a fifth of the Jaldla. 

The Asht is the eighth part of the Jaldla. 
The Dasd is one-tenth of the Jalala. 

The Kala is the sixteenth part of the Jalala. 
The Saks us one-twentieth of the Jalala. 

The same fractional parts are adopted for the [round] Répiya, which 
are, however, different in form. 

C. Copper Coins. 

1. The Dim weighs 5 tks, i.e, 1 tola, 8 mashas, and 7 surkhs; it is 
the fortieth part of the répiya. At first this coin was called Patea, and also 
_ Bublok ; now it is known under this name (ddim). On one side the place is 

given where it was struck, and on the other the date. 

Fofthe purpose of calculation, the dam is divided into twenty-five 
parts, each of which is called a jetal.! This imaginary division is only used 
by accountants. 

2. The Adhela is half of a dam. 

3. The Pa*old is a quarter dam. 

4. The Damri is one-eighth of a ddm. 

In the beginning of this reign, gold was coined to the glory of his 
Majesty in many parts of the empire ; now gold coins are struck at four 
places only, viz. at the seat of the government, Bengal, Alimadabad 
(Gujrat), and Kabul. Silver and copper are likewise coined in these 
four places, and besides in the following ten places: Tahabas, Agra, 
Ujain, Strat, Dihli, Patna, Kashmir, Lahor, Multén, Tanda. In twenty- 
eight | towns copper coins only are struck, vis. Ajmir, Avadh, Atak, Alwar, 
Bada*on, Baniras, Bhakkar, Bahirah, Patan, Jaunpiir, Jalandhar, 
Hanlwar, Tlisar, Firtza, Kalpi, Gwiiliyar, . .Gorakhpar, Kalinir, 
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“1 Often misspelt chetal. “The. text gives the correct spelling. 
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Lakhnau, Mandi, Nagor, Sarhind, Siyalkot, Saronj, Sshiranpér, 
Sirangpur, Sambal, Qanawj, Rantanbhir. | 

Mercantile affairs in this country are mostly transacted in round 
muhrs, riiayiyas, and dims. . 

Unprincipled men cause a great deal of mischief by rubbing down the 
coins, or by employing similar methods; and, in consequence of the 
damage done to the nation at large, his Majesty continually consults 
experienced men, and from his knowledge of the spirit of the age, issues 
new regulations in order to prevent such detrimental practices. 

The currency underwent several changes. First, when (in the 27th 
year) the reins of the government were in the hands of Raja Todarmal,' 
four kinds of muhrs were allowed to be current; A. There was a LaSl-i 
Jalalt, which had the name of his Majesty stamped on it, and weighed 
1 tola, 13 surkhs. It was quite pure, and had a value of 400 dams. Again, 
there existed from the beginning of this glorious reign, a muhr with the 
imperial stamp, of which three degrees passed as current, viz.: B. This 
muhr, when perfectly pure, and having the full weight of 11 mdshas. 
Its value was 360 dams. If from wear and tear it had lost in weight within 
three grains of rice it was still allowed to be of the same degree, and no 
difference was made. C’. The same muhr, when it had lost in weight from 
four to six rice grains; its value was 355 dams. D. The same muhr, 
when it had lost in weight from six to nine rice grains; its value was 
350 dame. 


1 Raja Todarmal, a Khatri by caste, was born at Lihor. He appears to have entered 
Akbar’s service during the I&th year of the emperor's reign, when he was employed 
to settle the affairs of Gujrat. In the 19th year, we find him in Bengal in company 
with MunSim Ahdn; and three years later again at Gujrat. In the 27th year he 
was appointed Diwdn of the empire, when he remodelled the revenue avstem. After an 
unsuccessful attempt on his life made by a Khatri in the 32nd year, he was sent against 
the Yisufziis, to avenge the death of Bir Bar. In the $4th vear, old age and sickness 
obliged him to send in his resignation, which Akbar unwillingly accepted. Ret, 
to the banks of the Ganges, he died—or, went to hell, as Badi*oni expresses himself in the 
case of Hindus—on the Jith day A.H. 998, or 10th November, 1589, the same year 
in which Raja Bhagwan Das died. Todarmal had reached the rank of a Chakdrhazari, 
or commander of Four Thousand, and was no less distinguished for his personal courage, 
than his financial abilities. His eldest sun Dhar, a commander of seven hundred, 
was killed in the war with T’hatha. 

Abi *1-Fazl did not like Todarmal personally, but praises him for his strict integrity 
and abilities; he charges him with vindictiveness of temper and bigotry. Awrangzeh 
said he had heard from his father that Akbar complained of the riija’s tadependenre, 
vanily, and bigoted adherence to Hinduiam. Abii ‘1-Faz) openly complained of hint to 
Akbar; but the sip st with his usual regard for faithful services, said that he could 
not drive away an old servant. In his adherence to Hinduism, Todarmal may be con- 
trasted with Bir Bar, who a short time before his death had become a member of the 
Divine Faith. Once when accompanying Akbar to the aniib, in the hurry of the 
departure, Todarmal's idols were lost; and as he transacted no business before his daily 
worship, he remained for several days without food and drink, and was at dast with 
difficulty cheered up by the emperor. 
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Muhrs of less weight than this were considered as bullion. 

Of Ripiyas, three kinds were then current, viz. : A. one of a square form, 
of pure silver, and weighing 114 mdshas; it went under the name of 
Jalala, and had a value of 40 dams. B. The round, old Akbarshahi rémya, 
which, when of full weight, or even at a surkh less, was valued at 
39 dams. C. The same rupees, when in weight two surichs less, at 38 dams. 

Rupees of less weight than this were considered as bullion. 

Secondly, on the 18th Mihr of the 29th year of the Divine era, SAzud” 
‘d-Daulah Amir Fath" ‘llah? of Shiriz coming at the head of affairs, 
a royal order was issued, that on the muhre, as far as three grains ; and on 
the riipiyas, as far as six grains short weight, no account should be taken, 
but thas they should be reckoned of full weight. If muhrs were still less, 
they should make a deduction for the deficiency, whatever their deficiency 
might be; but it was not ordered that only muhrs down to nine grains 
less should be regarded as muhrs. Again, according to the same regulation, 
the value of a muhr that was one surkh deficient was put down as 355 dams 
and a fraction ; and hence they valued the price of one surkh of coined 
gold at the low rate of four dams and a fraction. According to Todarmal’s 
regulation, a deduction of five ddms was made for a «eficiency of one 
eirkh; and if the muhr had Jost something more than the three grains, 
for which he had made no account, even if it were only } surkh, full five 


1 Amir Fath ‘Ilah of Shirdz was the pupil of Khwaja Jamal* 'd-Din Mahmid, 
-Kamale d-Din of Shirwan, and Mir (thiyég" ‘d-Din Mansir of Shirdz. He so excelled 
in all branches of natural philosophy, especially mechanics, that Ahi 'l-Fazl said of 
him, “If the books of antiquity should be lost, the Amir will restore them.” At the 
earnest solicitations of §Ad1 Shah of Bijapir, he left Shiraz forthe Dekhan. In A.H. 991, 
after the death of SAdl Shah, he was invited by Akbar, who raised him to the dignity 
of a Sadr, and bestowed upon him, three ye..ra later, the title of Amin" 'l-Mulk. He 
was appointed to assist Todarmal, and rendered good service in working up the old 
revenue books. His title, Amin* ’l-Mulk, to which Abi '!-Fagi alludes (ride p. 28, 1. 9 
of my text edition), was in the same year res ir to SA;ud* 'd-Dawlah, or the arm of 

pire. The Amir went afterwards to Khandesh. After his return in 997 to Akbar, 
who was then in Kashmir, he was attacked with fever, of which he died. Thinking to . 
understand the medical a.t, he refused the advice of the famous Hakim ¢All, and tried 
” fe the fever by eating harisa (ride the twenty-fourth A*in), which caused his 
dleath. 

Next to Abii ’-Fazl, Fayzi, and Bir Bar, the Amir was perhaps most loved by 
Akbar. Several of his mechanical inventions, mentioned below, are ascribed b 
Abii 'l-Fazl to Akbar himself(!). The Amir was, horever, on the best terms wit 
Abii ‘I-Fazl, whose sen he instructed. According to the author of the Jlir*at« 'l-¢ Alam, 
he was “‘a worldly man, oftea accompanying the emperor on hunting parties, with 
n rifle o:. his shoulder, and a powder-bag in his waistband, treading down science, and 
verforming feats of strenuth which Rustam could not have performed.” 

It is stated by the author of the Ma*asir« ‘l-U'mard* that accurding to some, the 
Amir was a Sih-hazd', or Commander of three thousand; byt [ do not find his name 
among the lists of Akbar's grandees given in the Zabagdl-i Akbari, and the last A*in 
af the second book of thi: work. Instead of Amir Fath: ‘llih, we also find, especially 
in Badiont, Skah Fath" ‘lah. He lies buried on the Takht-i Sulayman Fayzl's one 
vu his death ds very fine. ; | 
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dims were subtracted ; and for a deficiency of 1; surkhs he deducted ten 
dams, even if the deficiency should not be quite 1! surkhs. By the new law 
of SAzud* ’d-Dawlah, the value of a muhr was lessened by six dé@ms and a 
fraction, as its gold was worth 353 dames and a fraction only.? 

§ Azud® ’d-Dawlah abolished also the regulation, according to which the 
value of a round riipiya had been fixed at one dam less than the square one, 
notwithstanding its perfection in weight and purity, and fixed the value of 
the round riipiya, when of full weight or not less than one surkh, at forty 
dams; and whilst formerly a deduction of two dams was made for a 
deficiency of two surkhs, they now deduct for the same deficiency only 
one dam an a fraction. 

Thirdly, when SAzud® ’d-Dawlah went to Khandesh, the Raja 
estimated the value of muhrs that had been expressed in Jalala rupees, in 
round rupees; and from his obstinate and wrangling disposition, fixed 
again the deficiencies on muhrs and rupees according to the old rates. 

Fourthly, when Qulij Khin? received the charge of the government 
he adopted the Raja's manner of estimating the muhrs ; but he deducted 
ten dams for a deficiency in the weight of a muhr, for which the Raja 
had deducted five dims; and twenty dims for the former deduction of 
ten dams; whilst he considered every muhr as vullion, if the deficiency 
was 1! surkhs. Similarly, every ripiya, the deficiency of which was one 
surkh, was considered as bullion. | 


' For GAzud® ‘d-Dawlah having fixed the value of 1 surkh of coined gold at4dama 
and a small fraction, the value of a muhr of full weight (11 mashes = 11 x 8 surkhe) 
was only lI = 8 « (4 x a small fraction) dams, t.e., according to Abii 'l-Fagl, 358 dame 
and a fraction, instead of 360 diame. 

® Qulij Ahan is first mentioned during the 17th year of Akbar's reign, when 
he was made governor of the Fort of Sirat, which Axbar after a siege of forty-seven 
days had conquered. In the 23rd year he was sent to Gujrat; and after the death of 
Shih Mansiir, he was, two years later, appointed as Viuin. In the 28th year he acccom- 
panied the army during the conquest of Gujrit. In the 34th year he received Sambhal 
ag jagir, After the death of Tudarmal, he was again appointed as Viwdn, This is the 
time to which Abii ‘l-Fazl refers. In 1002 he was made governor of Kabul, where he 
has not successful, After his removal, he accompanied, in 1006, his son-in-law Prince 
Danyal as Atdliq, or tutor, but. he soon returned to Akbar, During the absence, in 1007, 
of theemperorin Khiindesh, he was governor of Agra. Two years later le was promoted 
to the governorship of the Panjab and Kabul. At the accession of Jahingir, he was 
sent to Gujrat, but returned next year tu the Panjib, where he had to fight against 
the Rawshaniyyahs. He died. at an advanced age, in 1035, or A.D, 1625-26, Abii'l-Fagl, 
in the last .1°%7n of the secon-! book, mentions him as Chaharhazari, or Commander of Four 
Thousand, which high rank he must have held for some time, as Nizami-i Harawf, in 
his Fabagdt-+ Akburi, mentions him as such, and as Jerda. When tutor to Prince Danyal, 
he was promoted to the command of Four Thousand Five Hundred. Qulij Khan was 
a pious man, and a staunch Sunni; he was much respected for his learning. Asa poet 
he is known under the name of (lfati; some of his verses may be found in the con- 
cluding chapter of the MirFat= ‘l-¢ Alam. The high rank which he held was leas due to 
his talents aa a statesman than to his family-connexion with the kings of Taran. Of 
his two sons, Mirzi Sayf# ‘Hib and Mirzd IMusayn Qulij, the latter is best known. [Vide 
note 2 ty No, 42 of A®ian 30, --B.] | 
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Tastly, his Majesty, trusting to his advisers and being occupied | y 
various important affairs paid at first but little attention to this subject, 
till after having reccived some intimation of the unsatisfactory state of this 
matter, he issued another regulation, which saved the nation further 
losses, and was approved of by every one, far and near. On the 26th of 
Bahman, of the year 36, according to the Divine era (A.D. 1592), he adopted 
the second [i.e.S Agud” ’d-Dawlah] method, with one exception, namely, he 
did not approve of the provision that a muhr the deficiency of which did 
not exceed three, and a rtipiya, the deficiency of which did not exceed si, 
surkhs, should still be regarded as of full weight. And this regulation was 
the only effectual method for preventing the fraudulent practices of 
unprincipled men; for the former regulations contained no remedy in 
cases when the olficers of the mint coined money of the above deficiency 
in weight, or when treasurers reduced full coins to the same deiiciency. 
Besides, shameless thievish pcople made light grain weights, and used to 
reduce muhrs, deficient by three grains, to six grains deficiency, whilst 
they accepted muhrs six grains deficient as muhrs deficient by nine grains. 
This reduction of coins heing continued, large quantities of gold were 
stolen, and the losses seemed never to end. By’the command of his 
Majesty grain weights of babightiri were made, which were to be used in 
weighing. On the same date other stringent regulations were issued, 
that the treasurers and revenue collectors should not demand from the 
tax-payers any particular species of coins, and that the exact deficiency 
in weight and purity, whatever it might be, should be taken according 
to the present rate and no more. This order of his Majesty disappointed 
the wicked, taught covetous men moderation, and freed the nation from 
the cruelty of oppressors. 


A*in 1). 
THE DIRHAM AND THE DIN.AR. 


Having given some account of the currency of the empire, I shall add 
a few particulars regarding these two ancient coins, and remark on the 
value of ancient coinage. 

The Dirham. or Dirl.dm. as the word is sometimes given, is a silver coin, 
the shape of which resembled that of a date-stom. During the khilafit 
of SUmar,! it was changed to a circular form: and in the time of Zubayr 
it wae impressed with the words <lldh* (God), barakat (blessing). U/aij) 


{' Fariiq --P.] 
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stamped upon it the chapter of the Qur*iin called [khlas ; and others say 
that he imprinted it with his own name. Others assert, that SUmar was 
the first who stamped an impression on dirhams; whilst, according to 
some, Greek, Khusravite, and Himvyarite dirhams were in circulation at 
the time of SAbd" ’]-Malik, the son Marwan, by whose order Hajjaj, the 
son of Yusuf, had struck dirhiins. Some say that Hajjaj refined the base 
dirhams, and coined them with the words -[lldh" ahad (God is one), and 
Allah* as-samad (God is eternal) ; and these dirhams were called makritha 
(abominable), because God's holy name was thereby dishonoured, unless 
this term be a corruption of some other name. After Hajjij, at the time 
of the reign of Yazid bin SAbd" ‘I-Malik, SUmar bin Hubayrah coined in 
the kingdom of ‘Iraq better dirhums than Hajjaj had made ; and after- 
wards Khalid bin SAbd" “ilah Qasri, when governor of SIriq, made them 
still finer, but they were brought to the highest degree of purity by 
Yiasuf son of SUmar. Again, it has been said that MusSab bin Zubayr was 
the first who struck dirhums. Various accounts are given of their weights ; 
some saying that they were of ten or nine, or six or five migqéls ; whilst 
others give the weights of twenty, twelve, and ten qirdts, asserting at the 
same time that SUmar had taken a: :rhum of each kind, and formed a 
coin of fourteen girats, being the third part of the agyrezate sum. It is 
likewise said that at the time of *Umar there were current several kinds of 
dirhims: first, some of eight. dangs, which were called baghli, after Ras 
baghl, who was an assay-master, and who struck dirhums by the command 
of SUmar ;' but others call them bayhalli, from baghal,w’ ich is the name 
of a village ;? secondly, some of four dangs, which were called fabri ; 
thirdly, some of three dangs, which were known as mayhribi; and lastly, 
some of one ddiig, named yemani, the half of which four kinds *Umar is 
said to have taken, as a uniform average weight. Fazil of Khuiand says 
that in former days dirhams had been of two kinds: first, full ones of 
eight and six ddngs (1 dang of his = 2 qirdls 1 qirat = 2 lussiy ; | lassity = 
2 habbah) ; anil secondly, deticient ones of four ddings anda fraction. Soma 
hold different opinions on this subiect. 

The Dinér is a cold coin, weighing one misqil, ie. 12 dirhams, as they 
put 1 misqal - Gddings: Vdding = A lassi; 1 lassdj = 2 habbas : 1 habba == 
2 javs (barley rains): 1 jae. 6 khardals (mustard-grain) 5) khardal 
12 fals; 1 fals 0 fatils: 1 full -G nagqirs; Vonagir = 6 gituirs : 
and Toqitinte | - 12 eras, One ieaqal, by this calculation, would be equal 
10 96 barley eran. Ssyalis a wei used in weighing gold; and it is 


‘am vec ite Che Persian. 
foot tose. intercon MSS.) the peme af va kind of ee ted, 
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also the name of the coin.! From some ancient writings it appears that 
the Greek migqdl is out of use, and weighs two girdts less than this; and 
that the Greek dirham differs likewise from others, being less in weight 
by § or } of a misgal. 


lin 12. 
THE PROFIT OF THE DEALERS IN GOLD AND SILVER. 


One round muhr of 11 méiéshas buys one tola of gold of 10 ban; or 
one tola, 2 surkhs of 9} ban; or 1 tola, 4 s. of 81 ban; or 1 tola 6 s. of 
9} ban; or 1 tola, 1 madsha of 9 bain ; and similarly, according to the same 
proportion, the decrease of one ban increases the quantity of gold which a 
muhr can buy by one misha. 

The merchant buys for 100 ZaSl-i Jalali muhrs 130 (. 2 m. 0§ @. of Hun 
gold of 8} hans. Of this quantity 22 ¢. 9 m. 7) s. burn away in melting, 
and mix with the khak-i k/alds, so that 107 ¢. 4m. 1} s. of pure gold remain, 
which are coined into 105 muhrs, leaving o renainiles of nearly half o 
tola of gold, the value of which is 4 rupees. From the khdk-2 khaldg are 
recovered 2. 11m. 48. of gold, and 11 é. 11 mm. 4}.8. of silver, the value of 
both of which is 35 rupees, 12! tangas,? so that altogether the above- 
mentioned quantity of Hun gold yields 105 muhrs 39 Rs., anc 25 dams. 

This sum is accounted for as follows. First, 2 Rs. 18d. 12} 7., due to the 
: workmen according to the rates which have been explained above ; 
secondly, 6 Rs. 8d. 87. fur ingredients ; which sum is made up of 1 R. 4d. 
J} j. on account of articles used in refining the metal, viz. 26 d. 163 7. 
dung? ; 4d. 207. selon? ; 1d. 107. water; 11d. 5). quicksilver, and 4 Res. 
4d. 6-7. on account of the Ahdk-i khealis (viz. 21d. 717. charcoal, and 
3 Rs. 22 d, 247. lead) ; thirdly, 6 Rs. 371 d., which the owners of the gold 
take from the merchant, as a consideration for lending: him the gold ; 
this item goes to the Diwin if the gold belongs to the exchequer ; 
fourthly, 100 LaSt-i Jalati muhts, which the merchant gets in exchange for 
the gold which he brought ;_fifthly, 12 Rs. 37 d. 34.7. which the merchant 
takes as his profit; sizthly, 5 muhrs 12 Is. 3} d., which go to the 
exchequer. According to this proportion, merchants make their profits. 

Although gold is imported into Hindustan, it is to be found in 
abundance in the northern mountains of the une, as hlso in Tibet 


' In text “a gold coin”. —B.) 
® Ono fanga -: 2 dams; now-a- “days one tanga = 2 pai. 
8 pie Sol, Pt: 
‘ There is g*ilight mistake of 1} jefals, as the several items added up give 106 mw. 
39 Rs, 24d. 233 j., but not 105m. 30 Re. 25d. 
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Gold may also be obtained by the Saloni-process from the sands of tho 
Ganges and Indus, and several other rivers, as most of the waters of this 
country are mixed with gold; however, the labour and expense greatly 
exceed the profit. 

One Rupee buys 1 ¢. 0 m. 2 s. of pure silver; hence for 950 Rs. the 
merchant gets 969 ¢. 9 m. 4 s. of silver. Out of this quantity, 5 4.0m. 42 s. 
burn away in casting ingots. The remainder yields 1006 rupees, and a 
surplus of silver worth 27} dams. The several items are—first, 2 Rs. 22 d. 
12 j., as wages for the workmen (viz. The Weighman 5 d. 73} j., the 
Chashnigir 3 d. 44; the Melter 6 d. 124 9.; the Zarrab 2 Ra. 1d.93.; 
the Sikkacht 6 d. 124 4.); secondly, 10 d. 15 7., on account of requisites 
(viz. 10 d. charcoal, and 154. water) ; thirdly, 50 Rs. 13 d.0)., payable to 
the Diwan ; fourthly, 950 Rs., which the merchant gets in exchange for 
the silver he brought; and fifthly, 3 Rs. 21 d. 103 j., being the profit of 
the merchant. If he refines the base silver at his own house, his profit 
will be much greater ; but when he brings it to be coined, his profit cannot 
be so great. 

Of the silver called lari and shai and the other above-mentioned 
baser coins, one rupee buys | ¢. 0m. 4 8., so that 950 rupees will buy 
989 4.7 m. In the Sabbaki process, 14 ¢ 10 m. 1 s. burn away, being at the 
rate of 1} ¢. per cent. ; and in making the ingots, 4 ¢. 11 m. 3 4. are Jost in 
the fire. The remainder yields 1012 rupees; and from the khak-i kharal 
3} Re. are recoverable. The several items are—first. 4 Rs. 27 d. 242 j. 
on account of the wages of the workmen (viz. the Weighman 5 d. 73 3. ; 
the Sabbak 2 Rs.04.197.; the Qurskob 44.197. ; the Chashnigir 3 d. 4). ; 
the Melter 6 d. 12} 7.; the Zarrab 2 Rs.1d.; the Sikkachi 6 d. 12} 7.) ; 
secowlly, 5 Rs. 24 d. 15 7. for necessaries (viz. 5 Rs. 14 d. lead; 10d. 
charcoal, and 15 7. water); thirdly, 50 Re. 24 d., payable to the State ; 
fourthly, 950. Rs. which the ‘merchant receives for his silver; _fifthly, 
+ Rs. 29 d. his profit.1 Sometimes the merchant gets the silver cheap, 
when his profit is much larger. 

1044 dams buy one man of copper, i.e. at the rate of 26 d. 2} 7. per ser. 
Out of this quantity, one ser is burnt away in melting; and as each ser 
yields 30 dams, there are coined altogether 1170 dams, from which the 
merchant takes his capital, and 18 d. 19} 7. as profit, 33 d. 107. go to the 
workmen ; and 15 d. $j. for necessaries (viz. 13 d.°8 7. for charcoal ; 1 d. 
for water ; and 1 d. for clay) ; 58} d. go to the state. 


2 These items added give Re. 1015, 25 d. Mid fee's Hite more alae 
mentioned by Abd ‘l-Fazl (10165 Re..20d.). . 
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A*in 13. 
THE ORIGIN OF METALS. 


The Creator by calling into existence the four elements, has raised up 
wonderful forms. Fire is absolutely warm, dry, light; air is relatively 
warm, moist, light ;. water is relatively cold, moist, heavy; earth is 
absolutely cold, dry, heavy. Heat is the cause of lightness, and cold of 
heaviness ; moistness easily separates particles, whilst dryness prevents. 
their separation. This wonderful arrangement calls four compounds into 
existence, first, the dsdr-t Sulavi!; secondly, stones; thirdly, plants ; 
fourthly, animals. From the heat of the sun, watery particles become 
lighter, mix with the air, and rise up. Such a mixture is called bukhar 
(gas). From the same cause, earthy particles mix with the air, and rise up. 
This mixture is called dukhan (vapour). Sometimes, howevet, airy 
particles mix with the earth. Several philosophers call both of the above 
mixtu.es bukhar, but distinguish the mixture of watery particles and air 
by the name of moist, or watery bukhdr, whilst they call the mixture 
of earthy particles and air dry bukhdr, or dukhant bukha@r (vapour-like 
gas). Both mixtures, they say, produce above the surface of the earth, 
clouds, wind, rain, snow, etc.; and, below the surface of our earth, 
earthquakes, springs, and minerals. They also look upon the bukhar 
asthe body, and upon the dukhan as the soul of things. From a difference 
in their quality and quantity, various bodics are called into existence, as 
described in books on philosophy. 

Minerals are of five kinds : first, those which do not melt on account of 
their dryness, as the yfqit ; secondly, those which do not melt, on account 
of their liquidity, as quicksilver ; thirdly, those which can be melted, being . 
at the same time neither malleable, nor inflammable, as blue stone ; 
fourthly, those which can be melted, being, however, not malleable, but 
inflammable, as sulphur; fifthly, those which can be melted, and are 
malleable, but not inflammable, as gold. A body is said to melt when 
from the union of the inherent principles of dryness and moisture its 
particles are movable ; and a body is called malleable when we can make 
it extend in such a manner as to yield a longer and wider surface without, 
however, cither separating a part from it or adding a part to it. 

When in a mixture of bukhdr with dukhdu, the former is greater in 
quantity, and when, after their mixture and complete union, the heat of 
the sun causes the whole to contract, quicksilver will be produced. 


1 Or doings from on high, as rain, snow, etc. 
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Since no part of it is destitute of dukhdn, the dryness is perceptible ; 
hence, on touching it, it does not affect the hand, but flees from it; and 
since its contraction was produced by heat, no warmth can dissolve it. 
Again, when in a mixture of bukhdr and dukhan, both are nearly in equal 
proportion, a tenacious greasy moisture is produced. At the time of 
fermentation, airy particles enter, when cold causes the whole to contract. 
This mass is inflammable. If the dukhan and the greasiness are a little in 
excess, sulphur will be produced, in colour either red or yellow, or 
grey or white. If the proportion of the dukhdn is large, and that of the 
grease les3, arsenic will result, which is red and yellow. And if the 
quantity of the bukhar is greater, pure, black and yellow naphtha will 
arise, after the mixture gets solid. Since in all, cold was the cause 
of tho contraction, they can be melted ; and on account of the prevalence 
of greasiness and tenacious moistness, they are also inflammable, though, 
on account of the moistness, not malleable. 

Although quicksilver and sulphur are the only component parts of 
“the seven bodies’’, there arise various forms from a difference in purity, 
or from peculiar circumstances of the mixture, or from a variety of the 
action of the component parts on each other. Thus silver will result, 
when neither of the two components mixes with earthy particles, when 
they are pure and hecome perfectly united, and when the sulphur is white, 
and less than the quicksilver. Or, when both are in equal proportions and 
the sulphur red, and capable of colouring, gold will originate. Azain, under 
similar circumstances, if both contract after the mixture, but beforo a 
complete union has been effected, khairchini will be produced. This body 
is also called Ahanchini, and scems really to be raw gold ; some say, it is 
a kind of copper. Again, if only the sulphur be impure, and the quicksilver 
the larger component, with an additional power of burning, copper will 
result. And if the mixture be not thorough, and the quicksilver larger, 
tin will be produced ; some say that purity of the components is essential. 
Jf both compounds be of an inferior kind, closely mixed, and if the earthy 
particles of the quicksilver have a tendency of separating, and the power 
of burning be inherent in the sulphur, iron will result. And if under 
similar conditions the intermixture be not perfect, and the quickailver 
quantitatively larger, lead will come into existence. These seven metals 
are called the seven bodies ; and quicksilver has the name of the mother of 
the bodies, and anlphur, the futher of the bodies. Quicksilver is also 
denominated the spirit, and arsenic anc sulphur the pivots of life. 

 Jast (pewter), which, according to the opinions of some, is Rih-t 


(* Or zine ?—P.) 
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titiya, and resembles lead, is nowhere mentioned in philosophical books, 
but there is a mine of it in Hindustan, in the territory of Jalor, which is 
a dependency of the Saba of Ajmtr. Some practical mechanics !-are of 
opinion that the metal called rigdg is a silver in the state of leprosy, and 
quicksilver a silver in the state of apoplexy ; that lead is gold apoplectic 
and burnt, and bronze crude gold ; and that the chemist, like the doctor, 
can restore these disoased metals by the prihciples of similarity and 
opposition. 

Practical men form of the above seven bodies, several compounds, 
used for ornaments, vessels,etc. Among them I may mention: 1. Safidri, 
which the people of Hindustan call k‘s7. It is a mixture of 4 sers of copper 
to 1 ser of tin, melted together. 2. Rity, 4 sers of copper to 14 sers of lead. 
It is called in this country bhangdr. 3. Brass, which the Hindis call pital, 
is made in three ways: first, 2} sers copper to ] ser rith-t titiyd, which is 
malleable, when cold ; secondly, 2 sers of copper to 1 ser of riih-t tdtiyd, 
which is malleable, when heated ; thirdly, 2 sers of copper to 1 ser of 
rdh-i tétiyd, not worked with the hammer, but by casting. 4. Sim-i 
stikhta, composed of lead, silver, and bronze ; it has a black lustre, and is 
used in painting. 5. Haft-josh, which, like the Kharchini, is nowhere to be 
found ; it is said to consist of six metals. Some call it aligin, whilst 
others give this name to common copper. 6. Ash{dhat, a compound of 
eight metals, viz. the six of the haftjosh, rith-t titiyd, and kisi. It is also 
made of seven compounds. 7. Kaulpair, 2 sers of saftdrié, and 1 ser of 
copper. It is coloured, and looks well, aad belongs to the inventions of 
his Majesty.’ 


Ain 14. 
ON SPECIFIC GRAVITY. 


* It has been said above that various compounds result from a mixture 
of bukhdr and dukhdn, which themselves consist of light and heavy 
elements. Besides, bukhdr is wet or dry; and a complete union of the two 
bets in, sometimes before and after the mixture, and sometimes in either 
of these conditions. It is on this account that.a compound whose fiery 
and airy particles ara more numerous than its watery and earthy particles 
is lighter than a mineral in which there are’mijte watery and earthy 
on ‘and likewise, — mineral j in which the  bukhar eres 
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2 This phitse seems to mcan that the invention was wae et the time of Akber. 
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over the dukhdn is lighter than a mineral, in which the opposite is the case. 
Again, a mineral in which the complete union of the bukhdr and dukhdn 
has set in, is heavier than one which has not reached this degree, because 
the interstices between the particles, and the entering of air, make a body 
large and light. Bearing this in mind, we have a means of discovering the 
weight and lightness of every body. Some one, now long ago dead, has 
expressed the weight of several bodies in verses (metre Mujtagg) :— 
2’ ril-ys jugga-yi haftdd u yak diram simab, 
Chil o shash ast, u 2’ arziz siy u hasht shumar, 
Zchab gad ast surb panjah u nuh, chan chil, 
Biriny o mis chihil o panj, nugra panjah u char. 
“* Quicksilver * is 71; Ray is 46; Tin is 388; Gold 100; Lead 59; Iron 
40; Brass and Copper 45; Silver 54.” Others have expressed the 
numbers by mnemo-technical words in rhyme (metre Ramal) :— 
Nuh fiizz-+ mustawiyy* 'l hajm ri chin bar-kashi, 
Tkhtdaf-i waen darad har yak-i bi ishtibah. 
Zar lakan, zibaq alam, usrub dahan, arziz hal, 
Fizza nad, chan yak-i, miss u shabuh mah, riiy mah. 
“If you weigh equal volumes of the following nine metals, you will 
doubtlessly find their different weights as follows : gold Iakan,? quicksilver 
alam, lead dahan, tin hal, silver nad, iron yaki, copper and brass mah, 
riiy mah.” If of these nine metals, pieces be taken of equal dimensions, 
their weights will be different. Some sages ascribe this variety in weight 
to the difference in the qualitative constitution of the bodies, and trace to 
it their lightness or heaviness, their floating or sinking in water, and their 
weights as indicated by common and hydrostatic balances. Several 
deep-sighted philosophers compute the weight of bodies with a reference 
to water. They fill a suitable vessel with water, and throw into it 100 
miggals of each metal ; and from the quantities of water thrown out upon 
the introduction of the metals; are found the differences between them in 
volume and weight. The greater the quantity of the water which 100 
miggils of a body displace, the greater is its volume and the less its weight, 


} Abi Noasr-i Farahi, of Farih, a town in Sijistin. His real name is Mubammad 
badre ‘d-Din. He has written a Vocabulary in. rhyme, entitled Nis2b ‘s-Sibydn, 
which for centuries hag keen read in‘ nearly every Madrasa of Persia and India; tide 
Journal Ae. Soc. Bengal, tor 1868, p. 7. 

, We fix the specific gravities as follows :° Gold 19°26; Mercury 13:6; Lead 11:395; 
Silver 10°47; Copper 9; Tin 7°88; Iron 7°71, for which numbers water ia unity. 
AbG 'l-Fazl takes gold as standard; and ETE | for his values, 19°26. as ite apecife 

He Ys wo Lab get rh 13°87; Lead 11:36; Silver 10°40; Copper 8°67; Iron 

“693 StH TSS 3 ys 

® The Arabic consonants of the mnemo-technical words iakax, clam, eto., represen t 
numbers; thus, 2+ b+ 0 = 9 + 90:+ 60; a+1+m=ml + 30+; eto 
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and reversely. Thus 1C0 m. of silver displace 93 m.of water, and tho same 

quantity of gold, 5) m. If the weight of the water displaced by a body be 

sul.tracted from its weight in air, its weight in water will be found. The 

scales of the air-balance are both suspended in air; those of the hydro- 

static balance are both on the surface of the water. As the heavier body 

possesses the greater power for sinking, it will, in any case, move in the 

direction of the perpendicular ; but, if either of the two scales be on the 

surface of the water, and the other in the air, the latter scale, although 

perhaps the lighter, will necessarily sink, as air, being a finer substance- 
than water, does not offer so much resistance. A body will sink in water 

if the quantity uf water displaced by it be less than the weight of the body, 

and a body will float if that quantity be greater; and if the water dis- 

placed be equal to the weight of the body, its upper side will coincide with 

the surface of the water. Abii Rayhan * has drawn up a table which I shall 

insert here. 

Quantity of water displuced by 100 Apparent weight (weight in rater) of 


us 
i ms of Mingal, Dang. Tussi; a mage of Mingal. Dana. Taseaj. 
Gold,? .......... 5 1 2. Gold,........... 9% 4 2 
Quicksilver, ..... 7 2 1 Quicksilver, ..... 92 #3 8 
Lead, .......... 8 h 3 Lead, .......... 91 1 3 
Silver, ........ 9 4 ] Silver, ........ 9 #86] 3 
Riiy, .......... 1] C.D ORGY: cexccchews 8s 4 3 
Copper, ........ [1 3 3 Copper, ........ 8 3 38 
Brass, ........ 1 4 3. Brass,.......... 88 2 3 
TRON; esidudias 12 6 2 Iron, .......... 87 3. 2 
Tiny. sveoedas% 13 4 So. ‘Th, <sascneses 86 2 3 
Ydqit (light bluc), 25 1 2 Ydgvt(light blue), 74 4 2 
Ydqit (red), ... 26 3 3 Ydgit(red), ... 74 3 838 
Ruby (lu*l),..... 27 5& 2 Ruby (lu*l),..... 722 3 2 
Zumurrud, ...... 36 2 3 Zumurnd,...... 68 4 3 
Pearl, ........-. 37 1 38 Pearl, ......... 62 5 8 
Lapis lazuli, .... 38 3 3 Lapislazuli, .... 61 3 3 
Cornelian, ...:.. 38 3 3 Cornelian, ...... 61 3 3 
Amber, ......... 39 3 ##3 Amber, ........ 600ClU 88 
Bullfr, ........ 40 3 3 Bulldr, ........ 60 863 (3 


CY at whary xl--P. - 

* With tho exeeption of Quicksilver, Silver, and Ydaqgét (light bine), the numbers 
uiven in the MSS., and the above Hist, aro slightly wrong, becauso the sum of the weights 
ofthe water displaccd and the apparent weight, ought to give 100 miagdle (1 m. = 6 d. ; 
ld. - 48). But in most items thcre is an cxcess of one dang. 
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The weight (in aw) of the under- The weight (1m air) of the under- 
mentioned metals, the volume of mentioned precious stores, the 
100 miggdls of gold being taken-as —_—volume of 100 miagéls of the blue 


the unit of volume. yagqut being taken as the unit of 
volume. 

Miagal. Ding. Tassitj. Miayal. Dang. Tassie’. 
Gold, .......... 100 «6000s Ygitt (light blue), 94 3 8 
Quicksilver, ..... 71 ] 1 Ydqit(red), .. 94 3 8 
Lead, .......... 59 2 2 = Ruby,.......... 90 2 3 
Silver, ........ 54 38 20=68—— Zumurned,...... 69 3 8 
Riig, .......... 46 2 $3. Pearls, ......... 67 36 65D 
Copper, ........ 45 3 3 Lapislazui,... 65 3 2 
Brass, .......... 45 .3 5 (%)Cornelian,..... 64 4 2 
Iron, ........-.- 40 0 Q. <Amber,......... 64 3 ] 
MIDs. 2ccee2 sees 388 2 2 Bulldr........ 68 3 3 

4*in 15. 


THE IMPERIAL HAREM. 


His Majesty is a great friend of good order and propriety in business. 
Through order, the world becomes a meadow of truth and reality ; and 
that which is but external, receives through it a spiritual meaning. For 
this reason, the large number of women !—a vexatious question even for 
great statesmen—furnished his Majesty with an opportunity to display 
his wisdom, and to rise from the Jow level of worldly dependence to the 
eminence of perfect freedom. The imperial palace and household are 
therefore in the best order. : 

His Majesty forms matrimonial alliances with princes of Hindustan, 
and of other countries ; and secures by these ties of harmony the peace 
of the world. 

As the sovereign, by the light of his wisdom, has raised fit pergons 
from the dust of obscurity, and appointed them to varioue offices, so does 
he also elevate faithful persons to the several ranks in the service of the 
seraglio. Short-sighted men think of impure gold, which will gradually 
turn into pure gold ; * but the far-sighted know that his Majesty under- 
stands how to use elixirs * and chemical processes. Any kind of growth 


[? wi So,.—P.) 
2 Bo according to the opinion of the philosophers of the Middle Ages. 
® Elixirs change quickly that which is worthless irto pure gold. 
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will alter the constitution of & body ; copper and iron will turn to gold, 
and tin and lead to silver; hence it is no matter of astonishment if an 
excellent being changes the worthless into men. “ The saying of the wise 
is true that the eye of the exalted is the elixir for producing goodness.” 
Such also are the results flowing from the love of order of his Majesty, from 
his wisdom, insight, regard to rank, his respect for others, his activity, 
his patience. Even when he is angry, he does not deviate from the right 
path; he looks at everything with kindly feelings, weighs rumours well, 
and is free from all prejudice ; he considers it a great blessing to have the 
gootl wishes of the people, and does not allow the intoxicating pleasures 
of this world to overpower his calm judgment. 

His Majesty has made a large enclosure with fine buildings inside, 
where he reposes. Though there are more than five thousand women, he 
has given to cach ¢, separate apartment. He has also divided them into 
sections, and keeps them attentive to their duties. Several chaste women 
have been appointed as dd@roghas, and superintendents over cach section, 
an one has been selected for the duties of writer. Thus, as in the imperial 
offices, everything is here also in proper order. The salaries are sufficiently 
liberal. Not counting the presents, which his Majesty most generously 
bestows, the wonen of the highest rank receive from 1610 to 1028 Rs. 
per mensem. Some of the servants have from 51 to 20, others from 40 to 
2 Rs. Attached to the private audience hall of the palace is a clever and 
zegious writer, who superintends the expenditure of the Harem, and keeps 
an account of the cash and the stores. If a woman wants anything, 
within the limit of her salary, she applies to one of the Tahwildars (cash- 
keepers) of the seraglio. The Tahuildar then sends a memorandum to 
the writer, who checks it, when the General Treasurer makes the payment 
in cash, as for claims of this nature no cheques are given. 

The writer also makes out an estimate of the annual expenditure, 
writes out summarily a receipt, which is countersigned by the ministers 
of the state. It is then stamped with a peculiar imperial seal, which is 
only used in grants connected with the Harein, when the receipt becomes 
payable. The money itself is paid by the cash-keeper of the Gencral 
Treasury to the General Talicilddr, who on the order of the writer of 
the Harem, handa it over to the several Sub-7ahwildars for distribution 
among the servants of the scraglio. All moneys are reckoned in their 
salarics at the current rate,' 

The ‘nside of the Harem is guarded by silee art active women; the 


fae + At 40 dame per rupee. 
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most trustworthy of them are placed about the apartments of his 
Majesty.. Outside the enclosure the eunuchs are placed ; and at a proper 
distance, there is a guard of faithful Rajpits, beyond whom are the porters 
of the gates. Besides, on all four sides, there are guards of Nobles, Ahadis, 
and other troops, according to their ranks. 

Whenever Begams, or the wives of nobles, or other women of chaste 
character, desire to he presented, they first notify their wish to the servants 
of the seraglio, and wait for a reply. From thence they send their request 
to the officers of the palace, after which those who are eligible are 
permitted to enter the Harem. Some women of rank obtain permission 
to remain there for a whole month. 

Notwithstanding the great number of faithful guards, his Majesty 
does not dispense with his own vigilance, but keeps the whole in proper 
order. 


A*in 16.. 
THE ENCAMPMENT ON JOURNEYS.! 


It would be difficult to describe a large encampment ; but I shall say 
something on the equipage used for hunting parties and short journeys. 

1. The Guldl-ba@r is a grand enclosure, the invention of his Majesty, 
the doors of which are made very strong, and secured with locks and keys. 
It is never less than one hundred yards square? At its eastern erd 
&@ pavilion of two entrances is erected, containing 54 divisions, 24 yards. 
long and 14 broad ; and in the middle there stands a large chibin rd,oft,° 
and round about it a saré-parda.? Adjoining to the chibin, they built up 
& two-storied pavilion, in which his Majesty performs divine worship, 
anc from the top of which, in the morning, he receives the compliments 
of the nobility. No one connected with the seraglio enters this building 
without special leave. Outside of it, twenty-four chibin rd,ofis are erected, 
10 yards long and 6 yards wide, each separated by a canvas, where the 
favourite women reside. There are also other pavilions and tents for the 
servants, with sdyabdns‘ of gold embroidery, brocade, and velvet. 
Adjoining to this ir a sard-parda of carpet, 60 yards square, within which 
a few tents are erected, the place for the Urdii-begis,® and: othet female 


[' In text (3,9. Yarish, T. properly means ‘‘atteck, assault”. Yérieh-hd 
weeias to mean here “ niilitary expeditions.—P.] 

(° £ op J .—P.] 

. bed in the twenty-first 4*in. 
‘ Awnings. 
* Armea women. 
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servants. Farther on up to the private audience hall, there is a fine open 
space, 150 yards long and 100 yards broad, called the Mahtadt ; ‘and on 
both sides of it, a screen is set up as before described, which is supported 
by poles 6 yards long, fixed in the ground at distances of two yards. The 
poles are one yard in the ground, and are ornamented with brass knobs 
on the top, and kept firm by two ropes, one passing inside and the other 
outside of the enclosure. The guards watch here, as has been described. 
In the midst of the plain is a raised platform,! which is protected by an 
awning, or Nam-gira, supported by four poles. This is the place where his 
Majesty sits in the evening, and none but those who are particularly 
favoured are here admitted. Adjoining to the Guldl-bdr, there is a circular 
enclosure, consisting of twelve divisions, each of thirty yards, the door of 
the enclosure opening into the Mahiabi; and in the midst of it is a 
Chibin rd,oti, ten yards long, and a tent containing forty divisions, over 
which twelve awnings are spread, each of twelve yards, and separated 
by canvases.? This place, in every division of which a convenient 
closet is constructed, is called Ibachki,> which is the (Chayhatd*i) name 
used by his Majesty. Adjoining to this a Sard-parda is being put up, 
150 yards in length and breadth, containing sixteen divisions, of 
thirty-six square yards, the Suni-purdu being, as before, sustained by 
poles with knobs. In the midst of it, the state-hall is erected, by means of 
a thousand carpets ; it contains seventy-two rooms, and has an opening 
fifteen yards wide. A tent-like covering, or Qalandart, made of wax- 
cloth, or any other lighter material, is spread over it, which affords 
protection against the rain and the sun; and round about it, are fifty 
awnings, of twelve yards each. The pavilion, which serves as Diwén-i 
khags or private audience hall, has proper doors and locks. Here the nobles 
and the officers of the army, after having obtained leave through the 
Bakhshis,* pass before the Emperor, the list of officers eligible for admission 
being changed on the first of every month. The place is decorated, both 
inside and outside with carpets of various colours, and resembles a 
beautiful flower-Led, Outside of it, to a distance of 350 yards, ropes are 
drawn, fastened to poles, which are sct up at a distance of three 
yards from each other. Watchmen are stationed about them. This is the 
Divdn-i* Amm, or public audience hall, round which, as akove described, 


1 As may be still soen in the ruins of Fathpir Sikri. 

f? wb “tent wall”.--P. 

[2 In text thachki- thin. - |] 

* Paymasters. ‘She Commanding Officers were at the same time paymasters, as 
they co ‘lee ted the rents of. the lands assigned to them for the payment of their 
contingents. 
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the various. guards are placed. At the end of this place, at a distance of 
twelve fandbs* is the Naqgara Khana;*and in the aad of the area'the 
Akds-diya* is lighted up. 

Some encampments, as just now described, are sent off, and one: of 
them is put up by the Farrashes on a piece of ground which the Jfir 
Manzile * have selected ae an eligible spot, whilst the other camp ftirniture 
is sent in advance, to await. the approach of his Majesty. Bach encamp- 
ment requires for its carriage 100 elephants, 500 camels, 400 carts, and 
100 bearers. It is escorted by 500 troopers, Wansebdars,® thadis. Besides, 
there are employed a thousand Farrdahes, natives of Irin, Tarin. and 
Hindustin, 500 pioneers, 100 water-carriers, 50 carpenters, tent-makers, 
and torch-bearers, 30 workers in leather, and 150 sweepers. 

The monthly pay of the foot varies from 240 to 130 dams. 


| A*in 11. | 
THE ENCAMPMENT OF THE ARMY. 


Although his Majesty but rarely collects his armies. a large number of 
troops accompany him in whatever direction an expedition may go; 
but a considerable number, in every province, are employed on various 
services, and are not allowed to follow him. On account of the crowding 
of camp-followers, and the number of the troops themselves, it would take 
@ soldier days to find his tent; and how much worse would it be for a 
stranger? His Majesty has invented an admirable method of encamping 
his troops, which is a source of much comfort to thein. On an open ground 
they pitch the imperial seraglio, the audience hall, and the Nugdra-thana, 
all occupying a space the length of which is 1530 yards, ‘To the right 
and left, and behind, is: ‘oe open space of 360 vardy, which no one but 
the guards is allow ed'to etiter. Within it, at a distance of 100 vards to 
the left ‘and centre are the tents of Maryam Makin.’ and Gulbadan 
Begum, and other chaste ladies, and the tents of Prince Niny: ‘il: to the 


news ls. ——P,} 
turret‘on the top of which the band a. R din the fandd, ride the tenth 
A*in of the third. book pay bas 

* A high pole to the top of which an immense lamp i is fixed, ¥ ide p. 50. 

* Quartermasters. 

® Grandees. 

(5 Qol, M. is sad to be the centre of an army in battle array.--P.] 

? Maryam Makanl (i.2., dwelling with the Vi-gin Mary, tho together with Asiyah, 
the wifs of Pharaoh. ‘Khadtia, Mubammad's Gra: wife, und FAtimah, his daughter, are 
_the four perfect women of Talim) is the title of Akbar's mother. Her nanv was damide 

Bind Begum; vide Badtont, ed. Bibl. ind. |, p. 437. Gul adan Begum (i.¢., Lady Rose-body) 
appears to be tie name of one of Akbar's favourite wives. {No, hie aunt.-.8.) 
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right, those of Prince Sultan Salim, and to the left, those of Prince Shah 
Murad. Behind their tents, at some distance, the offices and workshops 
are placed, and at a further distance of 30 yards behind them, at the four 
comers of the camp, the bazars. The nobles are encamped without on all 
sides, according to their rank. 

The guards for Thursday, Friday, and Saturday encamp in the centre ; 
those for Sunday and Monday, on the right ; and those for Tuesday and 
Wednesday, on the left. 


A*in 18. 
ON ILLUMINATIONS. 


His Majesty maintains that it is a religious duty and divine praise to 
worship fire and light; surly, ignorant men consider this forgetfulness 
of the Almighty, and fire-worship. But the deep-sighted know better. 
As the external form of the worship of “ the select ”,! is based upon 
propriety, and as people think the neglect of some sort of worship 
abominable, there can be nothing improper in the veneration of that 
exalted element which is the source of man’s existence, and of the duration 
of his life; nor should base thoughts enter such a matter. 

How beautifully has Shaykh Sharf* ’d-Din ? said : ‘‘ What can be done 
with a man who is not satisfied with the lamp when the sun is down ? ” 
Every flame is derived from that fountain of divine light (the sun), and 
bears the impression of its holy essence. If light and fire did not exist, 
we should be destitute of food and medicines ; the power of sight would be 
of no avail to the eyes. The fire of the sun is the torch of God’s sovereignty. 

At noon of the day, when the sun enters the 19th degree of Aries, the 
whole world being then surrounded by his light, they expose a round piece 
of a white and shining stone, called in Hindi Sdraykrant, to the rays of the 
sun. A piece of cotton is then held near it, which catches fire from the 
heat of the stone. This celestial fire is committed to the care of proper 
persons. The lamp-lighters, torch-bearers, and cooks of the household, 
use it for their oflices ; and when the year has passed away in happiness, 
they renew the fire. The vessel in which this fire is preserved, is called 
Agingir, i.e. fire-pot. : 


1 The members of the Divine Faith.. 

* This famous saint died in the beginning of the fifteenth century. Munair iss 
town in Bahér; vide Journal Aa. Soc. Bengal, 1868, p. 7, 1. 3, from below, and the 
biographies of Indian Saints in the fourth book. His works are to be found among 
the Persian MSS. of the Society's Library. 
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There is also a shining white stone, called C/andrkrant, which, upon 
being exposed to the beams of the moon, drips water. 

Every afternoon, one ghari! before sunset, his Majesty, if riding, 
alights, or, if sleeping, he is awakened. He then lays aside the splendour cf 
royalty, and brings his external appearance in harmony with his heart. 
And when the sun sets, the attendants light twelve white candles,? on 
twelve candlesticks of gold and silver, and bring them before his Majesty, 
when a singer of sweet melodies, with a candle in his hand, sings a variety 
of delightful aiis to the praise of God, beginning and concluding with a 
prayer for the continuance of this auspicious reign. His Majesty attaches 
the utmost importance to praise and prayer, and earnestly asks God for 
renewed light. 

It is impossible to describe the beauty and various forms of the candle. 
sticks and shades, and to give an account of the offices of the workmen. 
Some of the candlesticke weigh ten mang and upwards, and are adorned 
with various designs; some single, others of two branches and more: 
they give light to the internal eve. His Majesty has invented a candle- 
stick, one yard high. Five others are placed on the top of it, and each is 
adorned with the figure of an animal. White wax candles, three vards 
and upwards in length, ure cast for it, so that a ladder is required to snuf? 
it. Besides there are everywhere flambeaux,' Lothinside and outside, which 
increase the light very much. The first, second, and third nights of every 
lunar month, when there is moonlight but for a short time, cight wicks 
are used ; * from the fourth to the tenth, thev decrease one in number 
every night, so that on the tenth night, when the moon is very bright, one 
is sufficient ; and they continue in this state till the fifteenth, and increase 
one wick every day from the sixteenth to the ninetcenth. For the 
twentieth night the number is the same as on the nineteenth ; on the 
twenty-first and twenty-second they. increase one daily; the twenty- 
third is the same as the twenty-second ; and from the twenty-fourth 
to the last, eight wicks are lighted up. They allow for every wick one ser 
of oil, and half a ser of cotton. In some places there are fat-burners, where 
grease is burnt instead of oi]. The allowance varies according to the size 
of the wick. 

In order to ‘edits the royal camp conspicuous to those who come 
from far, his Majesty has caused to he erected, in front of the Durbir, 
@ pole upwards of forty yards high, w which i is supported by sixtecn ropes : 


aeec-mer. e-wee. 


a One ghari om 24 minutes. 
[? lens 45S, te, wax candics.—P.} 

3 (il-burners with several wicke are very commen in India. 
* For each flambeau. 
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and on the top of the pole is a large Jantern, which they call Akds-diya. 
Its light, seen from great distances, guides the soldiers to the imperial 
camp, and helps them to find their tents. In former times, hefore the lamp 
was erected, the men had to suffer hardships from not being able to find 
the road. 

In this department Mangabdars, Ahadis, and other troops are 
employed. The allowance of a foot soldier never exceeds 2400, and is never 
less than 80 dams. 


A*in 19. 
THE ENSIGNS OF ROYALTY. 


The Shamsa? of the arch of royalty is a divine light, which God 
directly transfers to kings, without the assistance of men; and kings are 
fond of external splendour, because they consider it an image of the Divine 
glory. I shall mention some of the insignia used at present. 

1. The Avrang, or throne, is made of several forms ; some are inlaid 
with precious stones, and others are made of gold, silver, etc. 2, The 
Chatr, or umbrella, is adorned with the most precious jewels, of which there 
are never less than seven. 3. The Sdya-bdn is of an oval form, a yard in 
length, and its handle, like that of the umbrella, is covered with brocade 
and ornamented with precious stones. One of the attendants holds it, 
to keep off the rays of the sun. Itisalso called Aftabgir. 4. The Kawkabu,* 
of which several are hung up before the assembly hall. 

These four insignia are used by kings only. 

5. The S.flam, or standard. When the king rides out, not less than 
five of these are carried along with the Qi,‘ wrapped up in scarlet cloth 
bags. On days of festivity, and in battle, they are unfurled. 6. The 
Chatrioq, a kind of Alam, but smaller than it, is adorned with the tails of 
Thibetan yaks. 7. The Tumantoq is like the Chatrtoa, but longer. Both 
insignia are flags of the highest dignity, and the latter is bestowed upon 
great nobles only. 8. The Janda is an Indian flag. The Qér necessarily 
contains a flag of each kind ; but on great occasions many are displayed. 

Of musical instruments used in the Nagdrahkhana, I may mention, 
l. the ee commonly called damame; there are eignters par of 


' From Abas sky, snd diya: lata: "The Akdsdiys is also snbatioged by Bante: 
7 Shamsa is a picture of the sun affixed to the gates or walls of the palaces of kings. 
At night these pictures are illuminated. 
* Vide the plites. 
* The Qir is a collection of flags, arms, and other insignia, which follow the king 
wherever he goea. 
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them more or less; and they give a deep sound. 2. The naqdra, twenty 
pair, more or less. 3. The duhul, of which four are used. 4. The Karna! 
is made of gold, silver, brass, and other metals, and they never blow 
fewer than four. 5. The surnd of the Persian and Indian kinds ; they blow 
nine together. 6. The nafir, of the Persian, European, and Indian kinds ; 
they blow some of each kind. 7. The sing is of brass and made in the form 
of a cow's horn ; they blow two together. 8. The sanj, or cymbal, of which 
three pair are used. 

Formerly the band played four gharts before the commencement of the 
night, and likewise four gharts before daybreak ; now they play first at 
midnight, when the sun commences his ascent, and the second time at 
dawn. One gha:i before sunrise, the musicians commence to blow the 
surnd, ancl wake up those that are asleep ; and one ghar% after sunrise, 
they play a short prelude, when they beat the ku:carga a little, whereupon 
they blow the karnd, the nafir, and the other instruments, without, 
however, making use of the nag@ra ; after a little pause the surnds are 
blown again, the time of the music being indicated by the nafirs. One 
hour later the nagaruts commence, when all musicians raise “ the 
auspicious strain.” ® After this they go through the following seven 
performances. 1. The AZursali, which is the name of a tune played by the 
mursil; and afterwards the barddsht, which consists likewise of certain 
tunes, played by the whole band. This is followed by a pianissimo, and 
a crescendo passing over into a diminuendo: 2. The playing of the four 
tunes, called ikhlati, ibtida@*?, shirdzt, qalandari nigar atra,? or nukhid 
gatra, which occupies an hour. 3. The playing of the old ¢ Khwarizmite 
tunes. Of these his Majesty has composed more than two hundred, which 
are the delight of young and old, especially the tunes Jalalshahi, Mahamir 
karkat (?), and the Nascrozt. 4. The swelling play of the cymbals, 5. 
The playing of. Ba miydn dawr. 6. The passing into the tunes az/far, also 
called rth-i Lala, after which comes a pianissimo. 7. The Khwarizmite 
tunes, played by the Wursil, after which he passes into the mursali ; 
he then pauses, and commences the blessings on his Majesty, when the 
whole band strikes up a pianissimo. Then follows the reading of beautiful 
sentences and poems. This also lasts for an hour. Afterwards the surnd- 


1 Or Karrand. [In text karna.—P.] 

? Probably blessings on his Majesty. 

* Several of thesc names of melodies are unclear, and will in all probability remain 
so, Perhaps the words «hind:: qalaudari, * a hermit of Shiriz," belong tu each other. 
Nigar qafra means, behold the tr. (ftalarndar ix a kind of wandering dervixh of wild 
appeyrange.— P. | 
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players perform for another hour, when the whole comes to a proper 
conclusion. 

His Majesty has such a knowledge of the science of music as trained 
musicians do not possess; and he is likewise an excellent hand in per- 
forming, especially on the nagqdri. 

Mangabdars, Ahadis, and other troops are employed in this depart- 
ment. The monthly pay of a foot-soldier does not exceed 310 and is not 
less than 74 dams. 


A*in 20. 
THE ROYAL SEALS. 


Seals are used in the three ! branches of the Government ; in fact every 
man requires them in his transactions.” In the beginning of the present 
reign, Mawlana Maggiid, the seal-engraver, cut in a circular form upon a 
surface of steel, in the riga* character, the name of his Majesty, and those 
of his illustrious ancestors up to Timiirlang; and afterwards he cut 
another similar seal, in the nasta*lig character, only with his Majesty's 
name. For judicial transactions a second kind of seal was made, mihrabi 
in form,? which had the following verse round the name of his Majesty :— 

Rasti mijib-s riza-yt khudast kas nadidam ki gum shud az rah-i rast. 

‘* Uprightness is the means of pleasing God ; I never saw any one lost in 
the straight road.” 

Tamkin made a new scal of the second kind ; and afterwards Mawlana 
SAli Ahmad of Dihli-improved both. The round small seal goes by the 
(chaghata*t) name of Uzuk, and is used for farman-i sabtis ; 4 and the large 
one, into which he cut the names of the ancestors of his Majesty, was at 
first only used for letters to foreign kings, but nowadays for both. For 
other orders a aquare seal is used, engraved with the words Allah" Akbar 
jall* jalalahi, whilst another of a peculiar stamp is used for all matters 
connected with the seraglio. For the seals attached to farmans, another 
atamp is used of various forms. 

Of seal-engravers I shall mention 

1. Mawland Magsid of Hirat, onc of the servants of Humayin, who 
writes well the riqaS and nastaSliq characters. The astrolahe, globes, and 

1 Corresponding to the threefold division ‘of the A*in-i Akbari. 

8 The word mur, a seal, means also a stamp, and generally, the signature of a man. 
We eign documents, Orientals stamp their names to thom. Sealing wax is rarely used 
on account of the climate; a tenacious black liquid, or the juice of the Bhelé nut is pre- 
ferred. ie marking-nut tree commonly called bhilawd.—P.) 


® Vide note p. 30..  _ 
Vide the eleventh .4*in of the second book. 
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various misters! which he made, were much admired by people of 
experience. The patronage of his Majesty perfected his art. 

2. Tamkin of Kabul. He was educated in his native country, and 
brought his art to such a perfection as to excite the jealousy of the 
preceding engraver, whom he surpassed in the nastaSlig. 

3. Mir Dost of Kabul. He cuts both the /7qdS and nastaSlig characters 
in cornelian. He does not come up to the precedin, artists. His rigdS is 
better than his nastaSliy. He also understands assaviny. 

4. Maulana Ibrahim. In the art of cutting cornelians he is the pupil 
of his brother Sharaf of Yazd. He surpasses the ancient engravers ; and 
it is impossible to distinguish his riq@S and nastaStiy from the master- 
pieces of the best calligraphers. He engraved the words laSl jalal?, or the 
glorious ruby, upon all imperial rubies of vale. 

5. Marland SAlt Ahmad * of Dihli who, according to all calligraphers, 
stands unsurpassed as & steel-engraver, so much so that his engravings 
are used as copies. His nastaSliq is charming: but he writes also other 
characters as well. He learned the trade from his father Shaykh Husavn, 
studied the manner of Mawlana Masjid, and eventually surpassed all. 


A*tn 21, 
THE FARRASH KHANA. 


His Majesty considers this department? as an excellent. dwelling- 
place, a shelter from heat and cold, a protector against the rain, as the 
ornament of reyalty. He looks upon ita efliciency as one of tlie insignia of 
a ruler, and therefore considers the care bestowed upon it as a part of 
Divine worship. The department has been much improved, both in the 
quality and the quantity of the stores, and also by the introduction of new 
fashions. I shall mention a few particulars as specimens for future 
enquirers. ? 

1. The Bargah, when large, is able to contain more than ten thousand 


1 Copyists take a piece a pasteboard of the same size as the paper on which they 
write. Then they draw two parallel vertical lines, cach about an inch from the two 
vertical sides of the pasteboard. Along these lines they make small holes at equal 
intervals, and draw a string from vu first hole at the left hand to the first hole of the 
right of the pasteboard. Similarly, the two second holes are joined. and 20 on, care being 
taken that the horizontal strings are parallel. This contrivance is called mistar, from 
safar,aline. The copyist (hen puts the blank sheets on the top of the nistrr, and presses 
on them with the hands, when the atrings will leave marks on the paper sufficiently 
clear to prevent the writer from writing crookedly. 
® Nizam of Hirat, in his Tabagat-i Akbari, mentions him among the contemporancour 

ian poets, and gives a few of his verses. 
[® of \6.—P.] | 
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people. Ii takes a thousand farrdshes, a week to erect with the help of 
machines. There are generally two door poles, fastened with hinges. 
If plain (i.e. without brocade, velvet, or gold ornaments) a bargdh costs 
10,000 rupees and upwards, whilst the price of one full of ornaments is 
untimited. The price of others may be estimated from the price of a plain 
one. 2. The Chibin rdwatt is raised on ten pillars. They go a little into the 
ground, and are of equal height, with the exception of two, which are a 
little higher, as the crossbeam rests upon them. The pillars have, above 
and below, a dasa,‘ to keep them firm, and several rafters pass over the 
ddsas and the crossbeam, the whole being kept tightly together by 
clamps and bolts and nuts. The walls and the roof consist of mats. There 
is one door or two; and at the height of the lower ddsas there is a raised 
platform. The inside is ornamented with brocade and velvet, and the 
outside with scarlet-sackcloth,? tied to the walls with silk tape. 3. The 
Do-dehiydna manzil, or house of two storeys, is raised upon eighteen pillars, 
six yards in height, which support a wooden platform; and into this, 
pillars of four cubits in length are fixed with bolt and nuts, forming an 
upper storey. The inside and outside are ornamented, as in the preceding. 
On the march it is used by his Majesty as a sleeping apartment, and also 
as a place of divine worship, where he prays ‘to the Sun; and hence the 
building resembles a man who strives after God without forgetting his 
worldly duties. whose one eye is directed to the solitude of pure devotion, 
and the other eye to the motley sura of the world. After the devotions are 
over, the women are allowed to enter to pay their compliments, and after 
them, outsiders. On journeys his Majesty inspects in this building the 
rations (of the elephants, camels, etc.), which is calied jharcka,* or window. 
4. The Zamindoz is a tent made of various forms, sometimes with one, 
sometimes with two door poles ; screens are also hung up within it, 80 as 
to form divisions. 5. The $4ja*ibi consists of nine awnings on four pillars. 

Five of the awnings are square, and four tapering ; sometimes they mske 
it so as to contain one division only, and four tapering ; sometimes they 
make it so as to contain one division only, supported by a single pole. 
i, The J/undal is composed of five awnings joined together, and is 
supperted by four poles, Four of the awnings are let down so as to form 
a priv ate room | sometimes a)l four are drawn up, or one side only is left 
Open, .T he .Ath-Khamba consists of seventeen awnings, sometimes 


VA rrianpiilat pce of wood fixed into the angle fomes by the vertical beam ap? 
the cross: ae a aup 

8 S27 irkdtic perhaps a a react broad-cloth. —P.) 

") Jhavokd, a small window in an upper storey, especially one in a palace, to obtain 


a view. =P; 


separate, sometimes joined together ; they are supported by eight poles. 
8. The Khargah is a folding tent made in various ways ; some with one, 
others with two doors. 9. The Shamydna-awning is made of various sizes, 
but never more than of twelve yards square. 10. The Qalandari has bevn 
described! ‘11. The Sardparda was made in former times of coarse 
canvas, but his Majesty has now caused it to be made of carpeting, and 
thereby improved its appearance and usefulness. 12. The Gulabar is a 
wooden screen, its parts being fastened together, like the walls of the 
Khargah, with leather straps, so that it can be folded together when the 
camp breaks up. The guldbdr is covered with red cloth, tied with tape. 


Carpets.? 


His Majesty has caused carpets to be made of wonderful varieties and 
charming textures ; he has appointed experienced workmen, who have 
produced many masterpieces. The gilims of Iran and Taran are no more 
thought of, although merchants still import carpets from Goshkan,* 
Khizistiin, Kirman, and Sabzwar.. All kinds of carpet weavers have 
settled here, and drive a flourishing trade. These are found in every town, 
especially in Agra, Fathpfir and Lahor. In the imperial workshops 
single gtlims are made 20 gaz 7 tassijes long, and 6 gaz 11} faseijes broad, 
2 a cost of 1810 rupees, which those who are skilled in the business 

ave valued at 2715 rupees. 

Takya-namads, or woollen coverlets, are brought from Kabul and 
Persia,‘ but are also made in this country. 

It would take up too much time to describe the jdjams, shatrinjis, 
baliichis, and the fine mats which look as if woven of silk. 


A*in 22, 
THE ABDAR KHANA. 


His Majesty calls this source of life “ the water of immortality ”, and 
has committed the care of this department to proper persons. He does not 
drink much, but pavs much attention to this matter. Both at home and 


1 Vide p. 48. 
(* In text gilim, which is a carpet without a pile.—P.} . 

? Goshkan, or Joshaqan, a town in CIriq-i SAjamf, halfway between Kishin and 
Isfahin. Khazistin is the Persian province of which Shushtar, or Shustar, is the 
capital; theancient Susiuna, Kirmén is the capital of the Persian province Kirmén, 
which borders on Balichistin. Sabzwir ‘s one of the chief cities of the Persian 
province Khurisin, between Mashhad (Meshed) and the Caspian Sea. 

i* In text wy), wildya’. Both countries are known by the name, as aleo England 
in modern times.—P.] 
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on travels he drinks Ganges water. Some trustworthy persons are 
stationed on the banks of that river, who dispatch the water in sealed jars. 
When the court was at the capital Agra and in Fathpiir, the water came 
from the district of Sorin,’ but now* that his Majesty is in the Panjab, 
the water is brought from Hardwar. For the cooking of the food, rain- 
water or water taken from the Jamna and the Chanab is used, mixcd with 
& little Ganges water. On journeys and hunting parties, his Majesty, 
from his predilection for good water, appoints experienced men as water- 
tasters. 

Saltpetre, which in gunpowder produces the explosive heat, is used by 
his Majesty as a means for cooling water, and is thus a source of joy for 
great and small. Saltpetre is a saline earth. They fill with it a perforated 
vessel, and pour some water over it, and collecting what drops through, 
they boil it, clean it, and let it crystallize. One ser of water is then put into 
a goglet of pewter, or silver, or any other such metal, and the mouth closed. 
Then two and a half sers of saltpetre are thrown into a vessel, together with 
five sers of water, and in this mixture the goglet is stirred about for a 
quarter of an hour, when the water in the goglet will become cold. The 
price of saltpetre varies from } to 4 mans perrupee. __ 

Since the thirtieth year°.of the Divine Era, when the imperial 
standards were eretted in the Panjab, snow and ice have come into use. 
Ice is brought by land and water, by post carriages or bearers, from the 
district of Panhan, in the northern mountains, about forty-five kos from 
Lahor. The dealets derive a considerable profit, two to three sers of ice 
being sold per rupee. The greatest profit is derived when the ice is 
brought by water, next when by carriages, and least when by bearers. The 
inhabitants of the mountains bring it in loads, and sell it in piles containing 
from 25 to 30 sers, at the rate of 5ddms. If they have to bring it very far, 
it costé.24 d. 17 4.; if the distance be an average one, 15 d. 

Out of the ten boats employed for the transport of ice, one anives 
daily at the capital, each being manned by four boatmen. The ice bundles 
contain from six to twelve sers, according to the temperature. A carriage 
brings two loads. There are fourteen stages, where the horses are changed, 
and besides, one elephant is used. Twelve pieces of ten to four sers 
atrive daily. By this kind of transport, a ser of ice costs. in winter 
34.21). ; —— the rains 14 d. 207. ; in the intermediate time 9 é. als. je 


1 The-nearest station on the Geos from se 
* A.B. 1596. As in 1586 Fathpir had ceased to be the capital, Akber resided 
sae 5 in iP oes | 
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and in the average,’ 5d. 1537. If it is brought by bearers, twenty-eight 
men are required for the fourteen stages. They bring every day one load, 
containing four parcels. In the beginning of the vear, the ice costs 
5d. 19} 7.; in the middle 16 d. 2} 7.; and in the end 19d. 1534. per ser ; 
in the everage,! 8} d. 

Aljl ranks use ice in summer ; the nobles use it throughout the whole 
year. 


A*in 23. 
THE IMPERIAL KITCHEN. 


His Majestv even extends his attention to this department, and has 
given many wise regulations for it; nor can 1 reason be given why he 
should not do so, as the equilibrium of: man’s nature, the strength of the 
body, the capability of receiving external and internal blessings, and the 
acquisition of worldly and religious advantages, depend ultimately on 
proper care being shown for appropriate food. This knowledge distin- 
guishes man from beasts, with whom, as far as mere eating is concerned, 
he stands upon the same level. If his Majesty did not possess so lofty a 
mind, so comprehensive an understanding, so universal a kindness, he 
would have chosen the path of solitude, and given up sleep and food 
altogether ; and even now, when he has taken upon himself the temporal 
and spiritual leadership of the people, the question, “‘ What dinner has 
been prepared to-day }”’ never passes over his tongue. In the course 
of twenty-four hours his Majesty eata but once, and leaves off before he 
is fully satisfied ; neither is there any fixed time for this meal, but the 
servants have always things so far ready, that in the space of an hour, 
after the order has been given, a hundred dishes are served up. The food 
allowed to the women of the seraglio commences to be taken from the 
kitchen in the morning, and goes on till night. 

Trustworthy and experienced people are appointed to this depart 
ment ; and all good servants attached to the court, are resolved to perform 
well whatever service they have undertaken. Their head is assisted bj 
the Prime Minister himself. His Majesty has entrusted to the latter th: 
affairs of the state, but especially this important department. Notwith 
standing all this, his Majesty is not unmindful of the conduct of the 
servants. He appoints a zealous and sincere man as Mir Bakdwal, or 


4 The text has sardearf, which may mean the everage; but the price given by 
Ab@’l-Fesgl is not an a . The charges for ice at the time of Akbar may be 
compared to the prices of the present age, - Here, in Caicutes, one ser of Americar 
ice coste two annas, or 4 rupee, L.e., 46. a= 5 dime of Akbar. 
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Master of the Kitchen, upon whose insight the snovess of the department 
depends, and gives him several upright persons as assistants. There 
are also treasurers for the cash and the stores, several tasters, and a clever 
writer. Cooks from all countries prepare a great variety of dishes of all 
kinds of grains, greens, meats ; also oily, sweet, and spicy dishes. Every 
day such dishes are prepared as the nobles can scarcely command at their 
feasts, from which you may infer how exquisite the dishes are which are 
prepared for his Majesty. 

In the begining of the year the Sub-treasurers make out an annual 
estimate, and receive the amount ; the money bags and the door of the 
store-house being sealed with the seals of the Mir Bakdwal and the writer ; 
and every month a correct statement of the daily expenditure is drawn up, 
the receipt for which is sealed by the same two officers, when it is entered 
under the head of the expenditure. At the beginning of every quarter,! 
the Diwdn-i buyitdt * and the Mir Bakdwal, collect whatever they think 
will be necessary ; e.g. SukAdés rice from Bharaij,* Dewzira rice from 
Gwiliar, Jsnjin rice from Rajéci and Nimlah, ght from Hesdr Firdza ; 
ducks,* water-fowls, and certain vegetables from Kashmir. Patterns 
are always kept. The sheep, goats, berberies,® fowls, ducks,* etc., are 
fattened by the cooks; fowls are never kept less than a month. The 
slaughter-house is without the city or the camp, in the neighbourhood of 
rivers and tanks, where the meat is washed, when it is sent to the kitchen 
in sacks sealed by the.cooks. There it is again washed, and thrown inte 
the pots. The water-carriers pour the water out of their leatiier bags 
into earthen vessel , the mouths of which are cv vered with pieces of cloth, 
and sealed up ; and the water is left to settle before it is used. A place is 
also told off as a kitchen garden, that there may be a continual supply of 
frech greens. The Mir Bakdwal and the writer determine the price of 
every eatable, which becomes a fixed rule; and they sign the day-book, 
the estimates, the receipts for transfers, the list of wages of the servants, 

etc., and wateh every transaction. Bad characters, idle talkers, unknown 
persona are never employed ; no one is entertained without a pn 
security, nor is personal acquaintance sufficient. 

The victuals ere served up in dishes of gold and silver, renee 
earthenware; some of the dishes being in-charge of each of the. Sub- 
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Bakéwals. During the time of cooking, and when the victuals are taken 
out, an awning is spread, and lookers-on kept away. The cooks tuck up 
their sleeves, and the hems of their garments, and hold their hands before 
their mouths and noses when the food is taken out; the cook and the 
Bakiwal taste it, after which it is tasted by the Mir Bakdwal,, and 
then put into the dishes. The gold and silver dishes are tied up in red 
cloths, and those of copper and china in white ones. The Mir Bakdwal 
attaches his seal, and writes on it the names of the contents, whilst tlie 
clerk of the pantry writes out on a sheet of paper a list of all: vessels and 
dishes, which he sends inside, with the seal of the Mir Bakdwal, that none 
of the dishes may be changed: The dishes are carried by the Bakdwals, 
the cooks, and the other servants, and macebearers precede and follow, 
to prevent people from approaching them. The servants of the pantry 
send at the same time, in bags containing the seal of the Bakdwal, various 
kinds of bread, saucers of curds piled up, and small stands containing 
plaves of pickles, fresh ginger, limes, and various greens. The servants 
of the palace again taste the food, spread the table cloth on the ground, 
and arrange the dishes; and when after some time his Majesty com- 
mences to dine, the table servants sit opposite him in attendance ; first, 
the share of the derwishes is put apart, when his Majesty commences with 
milk or curds. After he has dined, he prostrates himself in prayer. The 
Mir Bakiwal is always in attendance. The dishes are taken away accord- 
ing to the above list. Some victuals are also kept half ready, shoul they 
be called for. 

The copper utensils are tinned twice a month; those of the princes, 
etc., once; whatever is broken is given to the braziers, who make new 
ones. 


An 24. 
RECIPES FOR. ‘DISHES. 


There are many dishes, but the description is difficult. I shall give 
some particulars. Cooked victuals may be arranged under three heads, 
fire, such in which no meat is used, called now-a-days pifiydna : secondly, 
such in which meat and rice, eto., are used ; thirdly, meats with spices. 
T shail give ten recipes of each kid. 

First, 1. Zaed birinj: 10-8. of rice; Ba. of sugarcandy ; 3} ¢. of ghi ; 
raisins, almonds, and pistachios, } &. of-esch ; 4s. of salt; js. of fresh 
ginger; 1} ddms saffron, 2} miggdls of cinnamon... This will make four 
ordinary dishes. Some make this dish with fower-epioes, and eyen without 
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any: and instead of without meat and sweets, they prepare it also with 
meat and salt. 2. Khushka: 10. rice; $8. salt ; but it is made in different 
ways. This will likewise give four dishes. One maund of Dewzira paddy 
yields 25 s. of rice, of which 17 sers make a full pot; jinjin rice yields 
22 sers. 3. Khichri: Rice, ming dal,’ and ghi5s. ofeach; $s. salt; this 
gives seven dishes. 4. Shirbirinj: 10s. milk; 14. rice; 1s. sugarcandy; 
1d. salt; this gives five full dishes. 5. Thilt: 10. of wheat, ground, of 
which one-third will be lost ; half of that quantity of ghi; 10 misgdls of 
pepper; 4m. cinnamon ; 3} m. cloves and cardamums ; } 8. salt; some 
add milk and sweetmeats: this gives four dishes. 6. Chikhi: 108. of 
wheat-flour, made into a paste, and washed till it is reduced to 2 s. of fine 
paste. This is mixed with spices, and dressed with various kinds of meat. 
le. ghi; 1s. onions; saffron, cardmums, and cloves, $d. of each ; 
3innamon, round pepper, and coriander seed, 1 d. of cach ; fresh ginger, 
salt 3d. of each: this gives two dishes ; some add lime juice. 7. Badin- 
jin: ? 108.; 148. ghi: 3} 8. onions; }s. ginger and lime juice ; pepper 
and coriander seed, 5 m. of each; cloves, cardamums, and assafetida, 
each im. This gives six dishes. 8. Pahit’: For ten sers of dal of vetches 
(or gram, or skinned lentils, etc.) take 24.8. ghi; 44. of salt and fresh 
ginger; 2m. cuminseed; 14m. assafcetida: this yields fifteen dishes. 
It is mostly eaten with Khushka. 9. Sdg: It is made of spinach, and 
other greens, and is one of the most pleasant dishes. 10s. spinach, 
fennel, etc., 1} s. ghi; 1s. onions; 4s. fresh ginger; 5} m. of pepper ; 
km. of cardamums and cloves; this gives six dishes. 10. Halwa: 
Flour, sugarcandy, ghi, 10 s. of each, which will give fifteen dishes ; it is 
eaten in various ways. 

There are also various kinds of sugared fruits, and drinks, which I 
cannot here describe. 

Secondly, 1. Qabilt: 108. rice; 7s. meat; 3} 8. ghi; 1s. gram 
skinned; 2s. onions; }s salt; } s. fresh ginger; cinnamon, round pepper, 
cuminseed, of each 1 d.; cardamums and cloves, } d. of each ; some add 
almonds and raisins: this gives five dishes. 2. Duzdbirydn..10 8. rice, 
3}8.ghi; 108. meat; $2. salt: this gives five dishes. 3..Qima*® Paldo: 
Rice and meat as in the preceding ; 4s. ghi; 1s. peeled gram, 22. 
onions; }s. salt; }8. fresh ginger, and pepper; ouminseed, carda- 
mums and cloves, 1 d. of each: this gives fivedishes. 4. Shulla; 10 4. 
meat, 3} 8. rice; 28. ghi; ls. gram; 2s. onions; 42. salt; }8. fresh 


(* All split peas, pulse, lentils, vetches, otc., are called dal. —P.) 
': oreeu is the egg-plant or brinj&l.—P.] 
pounded (or minced) meat.—P.] 
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ginger; 2d. garlic, and round pepper, cinnamon, cardamums, cloves, 
1d. of each: this gives six dishes. 5. Bughrd: 108. meat; 3s. flour; 
1}¢. ghi; 1s. gram; 1}¢. vinegar; 1. sugarcandy ; onions, carrots, 
beets, turnips, spinach, fennel, ginger, } s. of each; saffron, cloves, carda- 
mums, cuminseed, 1d. of each; 2d. cinnamon; 8m. round pepper: 
this gives twelve dishes. 6. Qima Shirba: 108. meat; 1s. rice; 12. 
ghi; 4. gram, and the rest as in the Shulla: this gives ten full dishes. 
1. Harisa’: 108. meat; 58. crushed wheat; 2s. ghi; 3s. salt; 2d. 
cinnamon : this gives five dishes. 8. Kashk: 108. meat; 5s. crushed 
wheat; 3s. ghi; 1s. gram; }s. salt; 1}8. onions; $8. ginger; 1d. 
cinnamon ; saffron, cloves, cardamums, cuminseed, 2 m. of each: this 
gives five dishes. 9. Halim: The meat, wheat, gram, spices, and saffron, 
as in the preceding; 1. ghi; turnips, carrots, spinach, fennel, } s. of 
each: this gives ten dishes. 10. Quédb, which the people of Hind call 
sanbiisa: This is made in several ways. 10s. meat; 4s. fine flour; 
2s.ghi; 1s. onions; }¢. fresh ginger; 48. salt ; 2d. pepper and corian- 
a seed ; cardamums, cuminseed, cloves, 1 d. of each; }8 of summag. 

is can be cooked in twenty different ways, and gives four full dishes. 

Thirdly, 1. Biryan. Fora whole Dashmandi sheep, take 2 ¢. salt; 1s. 
ghi; 2m. saffron, cloves, pepper, cuminseed : it is made in various ways. 
2. Yakhni!: for 10s. meat, take 1 s. onions, and 4s. salt. 3. Yulma: 
A sheep is scalded in water till all the wool comes off ; it is then prepared 
like yakhni, or any other way ; but a lamb, or a kid, is more preferable. 
4. Kabab is of various kinds. 10s. meat; }s. ghi; salt, fresh ginger, 
onions, }8. of each; cuminseed, coriander seed, pepper, cardamums, 
cloves, 1} d. of each. 5. Musamman: They take all the bones out of a 
fowl through the neck, the fowl remaining whole; 3s. minced meat ; 
te. ghi; 5 eggs; }s. onions; 10 m. coriander; 10m. fresh ginger ; 
5m. salt; 3m. round pepper; 4m. saffron. It is preparéd as the pre- 
ceding. 6. Dupiydza: 10s. meat that is middling fat; 2s. ghi; 2¢. 
onions; }s. salt; 4. fresh pepper; cuminseed, coriander seed, carda- 
mums, cloves, 1d. of each; 2d. pepper: this will give five dishes. 7. 
Mufanjana* sheey:: 10s. meat that is middling fat ; 2¢. ghi; $¢. gram; 
} 8. ginger; 1d. cuminseed ; round peppcr, cloves, cardamums, corian- 
der seed, 2 d. of each: this will give seven dishes full. It is also made of 
fowl and.fish. 8. Dampukht:? 108. meat; 28. ghi; 1s. onions; 11m. 
fresh ginger; 10m. pepper; 2d. cloves; 2d. cardamums. 9. Qaliyy: 


(* Yakhni is a gravy or broth.—P.]} 
(* Does this mean fried ?) 
\° Dam-pukft means cooking slowly in a vessel with its lid closed by paste.—P.] 
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10s. meat; 28. ghi; 1s. onions; 2d. pepper; cloves, cardamums, 1 d. 
each; js. salt: this will give eight dishes. In preparing galiya, the 
meat is minced and the gravy rather thick, in opposition to the mufanjana. 
Here in Hind ‘they prepare it in various ways. 10. Malyhitba: 108. 
meat; 108. curds; 1s. ghi; 1s. onions; 1s. ginger; id. cloves: 
this will give ten dishes. 


A*in 2%. 
OF BREAD. 


This belongs, properly apeaking, to the preceding chapter. Bread is 
made in the pantry. There is a large kind,!' baked in an oven, made of 
10s. flour; 58. milk; 138. ghi; 4s. salt. They make also smaller ones. 
The thin kind is baked on an iron plate. One ser will give fifteen, or even 
more. There are various ways of making it; one kind is called cha pati, 
which 1s sometimes made of hushka; it tastes verv well when served 
hot. For the bread used at court, one man of wheat is made to vield 3 m. 
of fine flour ; 2 8. coarsely pounded flour ; and the rest bran ; if this degree 
of fineness be not required, the proportions are altered. 


A*in 26. 
THE DAYS OF ABSTINENCE. (Nitifiydna.)? 


His Majesty cares very little for meat, and often expresses himself to 
that effect. It is indeed from ignorance and cruelty that, although various 
kinds of food are obtainable, men are bent upon injuring living creatures, 
and lending a ready hand in killing and eating them ; none seems to have 
an eye.for the beauty inherent in the prevention of cruelty, but makes 
himeclf'a tomb for animals. If his Majesty had nut the burden of the 
world on his shoulders, he would at once totally abstain from meat ; and 
now it is his intention to quit it by degrees, conforming, however, a little 
to the spirit of the age. His Majesty abstained from meat for some time 
on Fridays, and then on Sundays ; now on the first dav of every solar 
month, on Sundays, on solar and lunar eclipses, on days between two 
fasts, on the Mondays of the month of Rajab 3 on the feast-day of every 


ee . - . , — 


(} Probably a largo flat cake.—P.] . : 
§ Living according to the mannors of the Siifis. oe 
8 Akbar was born on the fifth of Rajab A.H. 049, a Sunday. This corresponds 
to the 15th October, 1542. The Mondavs of the month of Rajab were observed as 
fasts, because the Sundava had been include. in the list of fast days. The members 
of the Divine FaitA fasted likewise during the month of their birth. 


solar month, during the whole month of Farwardin,! and during the 
month in which his Majesty was born, vis. the month of Abdn. Again, 
when the number of fast days of the month of Abdn had become equal 
to the number of years his Majesty had lived, some days of the month 
of Azar also were kept ad fasts. At present the fast extends over the 
whole month. These fast days, however, from pious motives, are annually 
increased by at least five days. Should fasts fall together, they keep the 
longer one, and transfer the smaller by distributing its days over other 
months. Whenever long fasts are ended, the first dishes of meat come 
dressed from the apartments of Maryam Makani, next from the other 
begums, the princes, and the principal nobility. 

In this department nobles, ahadis, and other military, are employed. 
The pay of a foot soldier varies from 100 to 400 dams. 


A*in 27. 
STATISTICS OF THE PRICES OF CERTAIN ARTICLES. 


The prices of course vary, as on marches, or during the rains, and for. 
other reasons ; but I shall give here the average prices for the information 
of future enquirers. 

A. The spring harvest. 


Safflower seed (carthamus), 

do. : . Ba 
Fenugreek,do. . . 10 d. 
Peas,? do. . ; . 6 d. 
Mustard seed, do. . . 12 Jd. 
Kewi, do. . td 


Wheat, per man... ‘12 
Kabul gram, do. . . 16 
Black gram, do. . . 8 
Lentils, do. . : . 312 
Barley, do. . . 8 
Millet, do. . : . 6 
Linseed, per man . . 10 


B. The pimaast harvest. 


Mushkin, paddy per man ‘110 @. Jinjin rice,do. . . 80d. 
Sdda paddy,do. . . 100d. Dakah (?) rice, do. . 50d. 
Sukhdas rice, do. °. . 100d.  — Zirhi rice, do. . . 40d. 
Dinaparsad rice, do. . 90d. Sathi rice, do. » . 2d. 


RAR RAR A 


Samzira rice, do. . . 90d. Mung (black gram) do. . 18 d. 
Shakarchiniricc, do. . 904. J dsh (a kind of vetch) per 
Dewzira rice, do. . . 90d. man. . i iawsti‘a;é«*dCwS CM=«w 


3 February-March; Sor March and April ?--.'; cide the first Atin of the third 
book; Abia vorre «ponds to October-November, , | 
a Muskang ut weushens a pea? —P.) 


Moth (a kind of vetch), 
man , . 12 
White sesame, do.. . 20 
Black sesame, do.. . 19 
Tabiyd (a kind of bean), do. 12 
Juwiiri (a kind of a 


do. . : ; 10 d. 


Vee 


Lahdara, do . 8 a. 
Kédram, do... 7 a. 
Kirt, do. 7 od. 


. Shamadkh (Hind. Sten 


Mingdél,perman. . 18 d. 
Nukhid dal,do. . . 16} d. 


Wheat flour, per man . 22 d. 
Do. coarse, do. . 15 d. 


C. Vegetables. 


Fennel, per man. . 10 
Spinach,do.. . . 16 
Mint,do. . .  . 40 


Garlic, do. . ; . 410 
Turnips,do.. . . 2l 


d 
d 
d. 
_Qnions,do. . .  . 6d. 
d 
d 
d 


Cabbage, perser*+. . 1 


Kankachhi, from Kash- | 
mir, do 4 4 d. 
Dunureti, .  . 2d. 
. Shagdqul (wild carrot), dos 3d. 


D. Living animale and meats. 


Dashmanaiisheep, perhead 6} R. 
Afghan sheep, Ist kind,do. 2 R. 
- Do. Indkind,do.. . . IR. 

_ Do., 3rd kind,.do.. . . TR. 
Kashmir sheep, do. . AER. 


Hindustani sheep, do. . I$ 2. 


: Barbar goat, latkind,do. 1 R. 
Do., Qnd kind,do... . 2R. 


op Purb radish, not wet —P.] 
® Or wild parsnip ?—P 


ts 
fT is the Wabers buatard.—P, 


do. . 6 d. 
(al (Hind. Kangnt), fies: 8 d. 
Millet (Hind. china), do.. 8 d. 
Dat of Lentils, per man . 16 d. 
Moth dil, do. re oe 
Nukhid flour, per man . 22 d. 
Barley flour,do. . . ll d. 
Garlic flowers, per ser . 1 @. 
Upalhak, (from sana 

do. .. . ld 
Jiti,do . . . 384. 
Ginger (green), do. 24 d. 
Poi,do. 1 d. 
Kachnar buds, do. . + d. 
Chika (sorrel), do. . + 4. 
Bathwa, do. . i d. 
Ratsaka, do. . 1 d. 
Chaula,i, do. 1d. 
Mutton, perman . . 65 d. 
Goat, do. . 84 d. 
Geese, per head. . 2 2. 
Duck, per head 1 R. 

_. Lughdari (bustard),* do. 20 d. 
Kulang (crane),{do. . 20 d. 
Jarz (a kind of bastard | 

do. . og 1B a. 


' ‘ ae a te 


© Kuleng is the Common Crane or “ coolan” Py” 
(© For charz. In Baluchistan this is the name of the Rebere, hut elsewhere of 


the Florican.—P. i] 


Durrdj (black partridge), Liwahk,* do 21 a. 
per head . . 3 d. Kerwinak (stone eurlew), 
Koby} (partridge), do. - 20d do. | 90" d 
Bidana,? do. . Id. Fiakhta (ringdove) da do. ea d 
R. Butter, Sugar, etc _ 
Ghi, per man .105 d. Refined Sugar, perser . 6 dé. 
Oil, do. . 8 d. White sugar candy, do. . 5} d. 
Milk, do. | . 2 d. White sugar, per man .128 d. 
Curds, do. . 18 d. Brown sugar, do. . . 66d 
| | F. Spices. 
Saffron, per ser . 400 d. Turmeric (Hind. haldi) 
Cloves, ‘do. -60 d do. . ....10 d. 
Cardamums, do. . 52 d. Coriander seed, do. . 3 di. 
Round pepper, do. 7 d. Siydhddna (Hind. eel 
Long pepper, do. . 16 d. do . . li d. 
Dry ginger, do. 4d. Assafcetida, do. 2 d. 
Fresh do.,do. 24 d. Sweet fennel, do. . . 1 d. 
Cuminseed, do. 2 d. Cinnamon, do. , 40. d. 
Aniseed, per ser 2 d. Salt, per man » » 16d, 
| | G. Pickles. 
Sour limes, per ser . 6 d. Pickled bamboo, per ser 4 d. 
_Lemon-juice,do. . ws 5. Do. apples,do. . 8 . 8 d. 
Wine vinegar . 5 d. ~ Do. quinces, dg. . 9 d. 
_ Sugarcane vinegar, do. . 1 d. Do. garlic, do. - id. 
Pickled ashfarghdr,do. . 8 d.  Do.oniom,do. . . $d. 
Mangoes in oil, do. 2.4. Do. bidinjan les 
Do.invinegar,do. . 2:@  |§do . . 1 d. 
—Lemonsinoil,do.. =. 20d. “Dp. raisins and mune, < 
Do. in vinegar, do .« 2d." do. 8d. 
Do. in salt, do. TE ad Do. achnde, do. - 2. 2d 
Da. in lemon-juice, @o. . 3 d. ‘Do. peaches, do. 1 d. 
_ Pickled ginger 24." “Do. sahajna (horse- 
 “Adarshakh, do. "Oh d,s radish) » « ld 
Turnips in vinegar,do. . 1 d. Do. karil buds (oper, 
Pickled carrots, do . gd. - da. 
ee ae —P) 
bs Toe Rock Bush i.- cM _ 
ja S bare —P.) 
[4 Kishmish sultana ; minagge a ta rateina.— P) 


Pickled kartl berries, perser 4 d. Do. cucumbers, do. . 4. 
Do. stiran,do. 1 d. Do. badrang,! (gourd) do. 4 d. 
Do. mustard : 3d. Do. kachali, do. . $a. 
Do. tort (a kind of cu- Do. radishes, do. id 
cumber) .. . $d. 
Atin 28. 
THE FRUITERY. 


His Majesty looks upon fruits as one of the greatest gifts of the 
Creator, and pays much attention tothem. The horticulturists of Iran and 
Taran have, therefore, settled here, and the cultivation of trees is in a 
flourishing state. Melons and grapes have become very plentiful and 
excellent; and water-melons, peaches, almonds, pistachios, pomegranates, 
etc., are everywhere to be found. Ever since the conquest of Kabul, 
Qandahir, and Kashmir, loads of fruit are imported ; throughout the 
whole year the stores of the dealers are full, and the bazars well supplied. 
Muskmelons come in season, in Hindistaén, in the month of Farwardin 
(February—March),? and are plenty in Urdibihish (March-April). They 
are delicious, tender, opening, sweet smelling, especially the kinds called 
nashpati, babashaylli, Salisheri, alcha, barg-i nay, diid-t chiragh, etc. They 
continue in season for two months longer. In the beginning of Shariwar 
(August),* they come from Kashmir, and before they are out of season 
plenty are brought from Kabul ; during the month of Azar (November),® 
they are imported by the caravans from Badakhshan, and continue to 
be had during Day (December). When they are in season in Zabulistan, 
good ones also are obtainable in the Panjab; and in Bhakkar and its 
vicinity they are plentiful in se.son, except during the forty cold days 
of winter. Various kinds of grapes are here to be had from Khurddd 
(May)’ to Amurdad (July),* whilst the markets are stocked with Kashmir 
gtapes during Shahriwar.‘ Light sers of grapes sell in Kashmir for one 
dm, and the cost of the transport i is two rupees per man. The Kashmiris 
iia a them on their backs in conical baskets, which look vers curious. 


aa not asian “petacn &s a citron.—P. > 
5 :eotiat oT -) 
~May.— 

Augubt—Septe a —P. 

S Nevember Descaber. —P.} 

” Decomber-January.—P.] 

May-Jane.—P.) 
{* July-August.—P.] 


From. Mthr (September) * till Urdibihist* grapes come from Kabul, 
together with cherries,? which his Majesty calls shdhdld, eoedless pome- 
granates, apples, pears, quinces, guavas, peaches, apricots, girddlds, and 
dlichas, etc., many of which fruits grow also in Hindfistin. From Samar- 
qand even they bring melons, pears, and apples. 

Whenever his Majesty wishes to take wine, opium, or kikndr (he calls 
the latter sabras), the servants in charge place before him stands of fruite ; 
he eats a little, but most is distributed. The fruits are marked according 
to their degree of excellence: melons of the first quality are marked with 
a line drawn round the top; those of the second, with two lines; and 
so on. 

In this department Mansabddrs, Ahadis, and other soldiers are em- 
ployed ; the pay of a font soldier varies from 140 to.100 d. 

The following tables contain partioulars regarding thé names, seasons, 
taste, and prices of various fruits. 


A. Térani Frutts. 
Arhang melons, lst Plums, do. . 8 d. 
quality, at ; . WR. Khibani (dried apricots), 
Do., 2nd and 3rd do., at 1 to 2)-R. per ser 8 d. 
K&bul melons, Ist do., at 1 to 14 2. Qandahar dry grapes, do. 1d. 
Do., 2nddo.,at#to . 1 -R. Higs, pers. 28. (“aT 
Do. Srddo.,at}to . 43R. Munaggg, do. . Bd. 
Samarqand apples, 7 to Jujubes,do.. 34 d. 
Wer =. 1 R. Almonds, without the 
Quinces, 10 to 30 for ae ae . shell, do. . . 8 d. 
Pomegranates, per man, Do., with do., do . ll d. 
6} to ; 15 R. _ Pistachios,do.,do..  . 9 d. 
Guavas, 10 to 100 for. 1B. Chilghaza ‘ nuts. per ser «8d. 
Kabul and European  § j§=§ Sinjid (juj ga do. . 63d. 
apples, 5tol0for .. 1 B. aig wi en 
Kashmir grapes, per man 108. d. 6 d. 
Dates, perser . . 10 d@. Pe (nuts), do 44 d. 
Raisins (kishmish),do. . 9 d. Filberts, do. . . 82 
Abjosh (large raisins), do. a d. Hasel 5 nuts, do. . 2d. 


s2 me o- scan om Simic somep-ecies aygh 


(? September-October. —P) 
® The original bas a word &ilds, which is not to be found ig our dictionaries. It 
may be cerasus. [Gilda is the common name in Persia and in Kashmir for the white 
aweat cherry.—P.} 
* A-town in Bada Khehé 
f * Edible seed of pinus Gorardians. —P.), 
(* Girdgan is properly the walnut.-—P.} 
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B. The sweet fruits of Hindustan. 


~ 


rei ad hundred, up Tendi,do. . . . 3 @' 
- 40 d. Oars . om . 
Pine apples, one for 4 d. Dates, per ser 4d. 
Oranges,) two for . 1 d. Angthal . 
Sugareanes, two for 1d. Dela, do. 1 d. 
Jackfruits, two for 1 d. Gila . ; * 
Plantains, do. 1 d. —_ Bholsart, per ser 4d. 
Ber, per ser . 2d. Tarkul,twofor  . 1d. 
Pomegranates, per das: Pantydla, per ser . 2 d. 
80 to 100d. § Lahsaura, do 1 d. 
Guavas,* two for . 1 d. Gumbhi, do 4d. 
Figs, per ser . 1d. Karahri 4d. 
Mulberry, do. . 2a. Tari 8 . 
Custard-apples,? one for. 1 d¢. Banga, two for »- we ld 
Melons, per man . 40 d. Galar,‘persern . . 2d. 
Water-melons, one 2to 10d. Pila,do. . - « 2d, 
Khirni, per ser 4d4. Barats . . . as 
Mahuwd, do. » . ld. Piyir,do. . «lw CA 
Dephal,do. . wi (ati a. 


* The original does not mention the price. 

Mulberries and gilare are in season during spring; pine-apples, 
oranges, sugarcane, bers, dsirds, bholsarie, gumbhis, déphals during winter 
jackfruite, tarkuls, figs, melons, lahsawras, karahris, mahuwée, tendis, 
pilis, barautas, during summer; and mangoes, plantains, dates, delés, 
gilas, pomegranates, guavas, water-melons, pantydias, bangas,. khi. vie, 
piydre, during the rains. 


| C. ‘Dried Fruits 
Coco-nuts, onefor jo. 4 d. #|§$-Makhdnd, perso . 4 4. 
Dry Dates, per ser . 6 d. Sapyfri.do. . . Sd. 
Walnuts, do. .  . 8 d.  Kavlgatia, do. 2 d. 
Chivaunchi, do. : 4d. 


Dates, walnuts, chiraunchis, and koulgatias are in seasons during 
aca arial makhinds, srmae cca during winter: 


— oom sem es =a .en@ne 


[! Kaute 1} 
® Amrid ears, b bat in Ps sb ype 7 locall in —y ry PP, 
Seda-phal. dard-apple is oltd-phal.-P.) The original ea 
apples are te ee the whet year. ma egos of the MSS. 
7 « vmark next frui : 


- {¢ Giles: # 


D. Vegetables. 
Palwal,perser . . 2 d. § Kachdld, per ser . 2 d. 
Gourdone. . . 2d. Chachinda, do. | 2 d, 
Badinjin, perser . =. sR. «= Siran,do. . l d. 
Tura,i,do. . ; . id. Carrots, do. . 1 d. 
KandGri, do. . . Kad. Singhara, do.* 3 d. 
Sinb,do.  . «ONG, Sélak,do. . 2 d. 
Peh,dow . . . bd. Pindali, do. . 2 d. 
Kavila,do. . . . 1}d. Siyatt . im bi 
Kakiva,do.. . 3 . ibd. Kaseri,do. . . . 3d. 


Strane and stydtie ore in season during summer; palwals, gourds, 
tura,is, kachaliis, chachindas, kandiris, senbs, peths, karilas, kakiiras, and 
singhdras during the rains; and carrots, sdlake, pindalde, and kaserie, 
during winter. Bddinjdns are to be had throughout the year. 


E. Sour Frutte. 

Limes, fourupto. . 1d. Gh . . . . ’ 
Amalbt,do.. . . 1d. Buaurd,onefor . . 8 d. 
Galgal,twoupto. . 1 d. Awl, perser 2 d. 

Limes and dwlas are to be had in summer, the others jariae the 
rains, 

F. Fruits somewhat acid. 

Ambii, parser . . 2d. Kat,fourupto . .414 
Badhal,onefor . . 1d Kank . , . 
Kemrak,fourupto . 1d. j|$Pakar,persr . . $4. 
Nérangi,*twoupto . 1 ¢. Karnaé,onefor . . 1 d. 
Mountain grapes . ¢ Lddhied ; . 
Jdman,perser . . 1 d.. dJanbhiri, five up to 1d 
Philsa,do . .  . Wd. Garnal Sm : 


Keremdé,do. . . 1 @. 
. The original does not mention the price. 

Kemrele and ndrangis,‘ are in season during winter ; ambilis, baghals, 
mountaim-grapes, phaleas, labhirds, during summer ; and kas, pikars, 
karads, gimans, karaundds, jhanbhirie, during the rains. 

The fruits of Hindustan are either sweet, or subacid, or sour ; each kind 
is numerous. Some fruits also taste well when dry; others as above 
described are used when cooked. I shall give now 8 few details. 

| — 
f Rear 
ans.— P.) 


i° The emblic m 
be The ofange with close skin.—P.) 
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The Mangoe: The Persians call this fruit Naghzak, as appears from a 
verse of Khusraw.! This fruit is unrivalled in colour, smell, and taste ; 
and some of the gourmets of Tran and Iran place it above muskmelons 
and grapes. In shape it resembles an apricot, or a quince, or a pear, Or & 
melon, and weighs even one ser and upwards. There are green, yellow, 
red, variegated, sweet, and subacid mangoes. The tree looks well, 
especially when young ; it is ldrger than a walnut-tree, and its leaves 
resemble those of the willow, but are larger. The new leaves appear 
soon after the fall of the old ones in autumn, and look green and yellow, 
orange, peach-coloured, and bright red. The flower, which opens in spring, 
resembles that of the vine, has a good smell, and looks very curious.* 
About a month after the leaves have made their appearance, the fruit is 
sour, and is used for preserves and pickles. It improves the taste of 
galyas (p. 64), as long as the stone has not become hard. If a fruit gets 
injured whilst on the tree, its good smell will increase. Such mangoes 
are called koyilds. The fruit is generally taken down when unripe, and 
kept in a particular manner. Mangoes ripened in this manner are much 
finer. They mostly commence to ripen during summer, and are fit to be 
eaten during the rains; others commence in the rainy season, and are 
ripe in the beginning of winter; the latter are called Bhadiyya. Some 
trees bloom and yield fruit the whole year; but this is rare. Others 
commence to ripen, although they look unripe; they must be quickly 
taken down, else the sweetness would produce worms. Mangoes are to 
be found everywhere in India, especially in Bengal, Gujrat, Malwah, 
Kbandesh, and the Dekhan. They are rarer in the Panjab, where their 
cultivation has, however, increased, since his Majesty made Lahor his 
capital. A young tree will bear fruit after four years. They put milk 
and treacle round about the tree, which makes the fruits sweeter. Some 
trees yield in one year a rich harvest, and less in the next one; others 
yield for one year no fruit at all. When many mangoes are eaten, diges- 
tion is assisted by drinking milk with the kernels of the mangoe stones. 
The kernels of old stones are subacid, and taste well; when two or three 
years old they are used as medicine. If a half-ripe mangoe, together with 
its stalk to a length of about two fingers, be taken from the tree, and the 
broken end of its stalk be closed with warm wax, and kept in butter, 
or honey, the fruit will retain its taste for two or three months, — 
the colour will remain even for a year. 


1 Vide the fourth note on p. 75 of my Persian text edition. 
(* Shigarf, beautiful; fne.—P.) 
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Pine-apples* are also called kathal- safari, or travelling jacxrruits, 
because young plants, put into'a vessel, may be taken on travels and 
will yield fruits. In colour and shape they resemble an oblong orange ; 
and in taste and smell, a.mangoe. The plant is abont a yard long, and 
its leaves have the shape of a hand. The edges of the leaves are like a saw. 
The fruit forms at the end of the stalk and has a few leaves on its top. 
When the fruit is plucked, they cut out these leaves, separate them, and 
put them singly into the ground; they are the seedlings. Each plant 
bears only once, and one fruit only. 

Oranges * have the colour of saffron, and the shape of quinces. They 
belong to the best fruits to be had in Hindfistén. Tho tree resembles the 
lime tree ; its flower has a weak, but fine smell. 

Sugarcane, which the Persians call Nayshakar, is of various kinds ; 
one species is so tender and so full of juice, that a sparrow can make 
it flow out by pecking it ; and it would break to pieces, if let fall. Sugar- 
cane is either soft, or hard. The latter is used for the preparation of 
brown sugarcandy, common sugar, white candy, and refined sugar, and 
thus becomes useful for all kinds of sweetmeats. It is cultivated as follows. 
They put some healthy sugarcane in a cool place, and sprinkle it daily with 
water. When the sun enters the sign of Aquarius, they cut off pieces, a 
cubit * and upwards in length, put them into soft ground, and cover them 
up with earth. The harder the sugarcane is, the deeper they put it. 
Constant irrigation is required. After seven or eight months it will. 
come up. 

Sugarcane is also used for the preparation of intoxicating liquor, but 
brown sugar is better for this purpose. There are various ways of pre- 
paring it. One way is as follows. They pound Babdl ‘ bark mixing it at 
the rate of ten sers to one man of sugarcane, and put three times as: much 
water over it. Then they take large jars, fill them with the mixture, and 
put them into the ground, surrounding them with dry horse-dung. From 
seven to ten days are required to produce fermentation. It is a sign of 
perfection, when it has a sweet, but a stringent taste. When the liquor 
is to be strong, they again put to the mixture some brown sugar, and 
sometimes even drugs and perfumes, as ambergris, camphor, etc. They 
also let meat dissolve in it. This beverage, when strained, may be used, 
but it is mostly employed for the preparation of arrack. 
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They have several methods of distilling it ; first, they put the above 
liquor into brass vessels, in the interior of which a cup is put, so as not to 
snake, nor must the liquid flow into it. The vessels are then covered with 
inverted lids which are fastened with clay. After pouring cold water on 
the lids, they kindle the fire, changing the water as often as it gets warm. 
As soon as the vapour inside reaches the cold lid, it condenses, and falls as 
afrack into the cup. Secondly, they close the same vessel with an earthen 
pot, fastened in the same manner with clay, and fix to it two pipes, the 
free ends of which have each a jar attached to them, which stands in cold 
water. The vapour through the pipes will enter the jars and condense. 
Thirdly, they fill an earthen vessel with the above-mentioned liquor, and 
fasten to it a large spoon with a hollow handle. The end of the handle 
they attach to a pipe, which leads into a jar. The vessel is covered with a 
lid, which is kept full with cold water. The arrack, when condensed, 
flows through the spoon into the jar. Some distil the arrack twice, when 
it is called Dudtasha, or twice burned. It is very strong. If you wet 
your hands with it, and hold them near the fire, the spirit will burn in 
flames of different colours without injuring the hands. It is remarkable 
that when a vessel containing arrack is set on fire you cannot put it out 
by any means; but if you cover the vessel, the fire gets extinguished 
at once. 

The Jackfruit has the shape of a black-pudding,! looks greenish, and is 
sometimes a yard long, and half a yard broad. When small, it resembles 
a water-melon ; its peel is full of thorns. It grows out of the branches, the 
trunk, and the roots. Those that grow below the ground are sweetest. 
On opening you see round clusters, so viscous, that the fingers stick 
together, when you take them out. The tree looks like a nut tree, but is 
somewhat bigger and has larger leaves. The flower, like the fruit, has a 
good smell. The fruits are also taken down when unripe. They then 
apply lime, etc., when the fruits will get ripe. 

The Plantain tree looks straight like a spear ; the leaves come out of 
the trunk thick and soft, and resemble an unsewn plaited * sleeve, but are 
much larger and wider. Out of the middle rises something looking like 
a spindle, of a lilac ® colour; this is the bud. The fruit consists of a cluster 
of seventy to eighty plantains. In shape they resemble small cucumbers ; 
the peel is easily removed. As plantains are very heavy, you cannot eat 
many. There are various kinds of plantains. The plant is every year 

[? Kipa the gut of s sheep stuffed with mince and rica—P.) 
® oa,88 f 
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cut down, and a stump only is left of it: if this is not done, it will no 
longer bear fruit. The vulgar believe that the plantain tree yields 
camphor, bat this is wrong ; for the camphor-tree, as shall be hereafter 
explained, is a different tree, although it has the same name. They also 
say that pearls originate in plantain treee—another statement upon which 
the light of truth does not shine. 

The Mahuwd tree resembles the mangoe tree; its wood is used for 
building purposes. The fruit, which is also called Gilaunda, yields an 
intoxicating liquor. 

The Bholsivi tree is large and handsome,! the fruit has an orange 
colour, and resembles the jujube. 

The Tarkul tree, and its fruit, resemble the coco-nut palm and its fruit. 
When the stalk of a new leaf comes out of a branch, they cut off-its end 
and hang a vessel to it to receive the out-flowing juice. The vessel will 
fill twice or three times a day. The juice is called tar$; when fresh it 
is sweet ; when it is allowed to stand for some time it turns subacid and 
is inebriating. 

The Pantydla fruit resembles the Zardald * and its tree the lime tree ; 
the leaves are like those of the willow. When unripe the fruit is green, 
and red when ripe. 

The Gumbhi has a stem the branches of which are like creepers ; its 
leaves and fruits, as those of the kundr, come from below the roots. 

The Tarri forms at the root ; it grows mostly in the mountains, and 
weighs a man, more or less, when the creeper is a year old ; and two, when 
two years old. It looks like a millstone. When older it grows larger 
according to the same proportion. Its leaves resemble those of the 
water melon. 

The Piydr is like a small grape; brownish and sweet. The inside of 
the kernel is like butter, and is used in the preparation of food ; it is 
called Chiraunji. Ite tree is about a yard high. 

The Coco-nut is called by the Persians Jawz-+ Hindi : the tree resembles 
the date tree, but is larger ; its wood, however, looks better, and the leaves 
are larger. The tree bears fruit throughout the whole year; the fruits 
ripen in three months. They are also taken down, when unripe and green, 
and kept for some time. Their inside contains a cup full of milk-like juice, 
which tastes well, and is very often drunk in summer, mixed with sugar. 
When ripe, the fruit looks brown. The juice has now become solid, and 


1 The text has here a few words the meaning of which I do not understand. 
(* Zarda-l@ the acid spricot.—P.) 
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gets black when mixed with butter ; it is sweet and greasy. When eaten 
with pan-leaves, it makes the tongue soft and fresh. The shell is used for 
spoons, cups, and ghichaks (a kind of violin). There are nuts having four, 
three, two, and one, holes or eyes; each kind is said to possess certain 
qualities, the last being considered the best. Another kind is used for 
the preparation of an antidote against poison. The nuts weigh some- 
times twelve sers and upwards. The bark of the tree is used for ropes ; 
the large ropes used on ships are made of it. 

Dates are called in Hindi Pind-khajiir. The tree has a short stem, 
rising little above the ground, and produces from four to five hundred 
fruits. 

The Stipydri, or betel nut, is called in Persian fifal. The tree is 
graceful and slender, like the cvpress. The wind often bends it, so that 
its crown touches the ground ; but it rixes up again. There are various 
kinds. The fruit when eaten raw tastes somewhat like an almond, but 
gets hard when ripe. It is eaten with betel leaves. 

The Singhdara is a triangular fruit: its creeper grows in tanks, and 
the fruit is on the surface of the water. It is eaten raw or roasted. 

The Sélak grows in tanks under the earth. They go into the water 
and dig it up. 

The Pindalii is reared on lattice work. and grows about two yards high. 
Its leaf resembles the betel lead ; they dig up the root. 

The Aaserié grows in tanks. When the water gets low, they take it 
out of the ground and eat it, raw or boiled. 

The Siyali root is long and conical; the plant is a creeper, to whose 
root the fruit is attached. 

The Orange! has the shape of an egy. One kind is called kaghazi.! 
Between the peel and the fruit ia a thin white membrane. The fruit is 
juicy, and tastes well; one kind is to be had throughout the whole year. 

The Amalbet is like a lime,* and very sour. If you put a steel needle 
into this fruit, the needle in a short time will dissolve ; and a white shell 
when put into its juice will soon disappear. 

The Karna resembles an apple, and appears after the plant has reached 
the third year. At first the fruit is green, sour, and alyo somewhat bitter, 
but turns afterwards yellow and bitter; when ripe it is red and sweet. 
When it is kept long, it turns green again. The tree looks like an orange 
tree, but the leaves are somewhat broader, and the buds like “ne arrows.? 


gt ‘Néranj, orange 1—P.] 
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The flower is white, and has four petals and yellow stamens. It has a fine 
smell, and is used for ambergris ; but it is beyond my over to describe the 
process of the manufacture. 

The Betel leaf is, properly speaking, a vegetable, but connoisseus call 
it an excellent fruit. Mir Khusraw of Dihli,in one of his verses, says, “It is 
an excellent fruit like the flower of a garden, the finest fruit in Hindustan.” 
Th: eating of the leaf renders the breath agreeable, and repasts odorous. 
It strengthens the gums, and makes the hungry satisfied, and the satisfied 
hungry. I shall describe some of the various kinds. 1. The leaf called 
Bilahri is white and shining, and doex not make the tongue harsh and hard. 
It tastes best of all kinds. After it has been taken away from the creeper 
it turns white, with some care, after a month, or even after twenty 
days when greater efforts are made. 2. The Kaker leaf is white with 
spots, and full, and has hard veins. When much of it is eaten, the tongue 
gets hard. 3. The Jatswar leaf does not get white, and is profitably sold 
mixed with other kinds. 4. The Kapitivi leaf is yellowish, hard, and full 
of veins, but has a good taste and smell. 5. The Kapitirkant leaf is 
yellowish-green, and pungent like pepper ; it smells like camphor. You 
could not eat more than ten leaves. It is to be had at Banaras; but 
even there it does not thrive in every soil. 6. The Bangla leaf is broad, 
full, hard, plushy, hot, and pungent. 

The cultivation is as follows. In the month of Chait (March-April), 
about New-Year’s ! time, they take a part of a creeper four or five fingers 
long with Karhanj leaves on it, and put it below the ground. Vrom 
fifteen to twenty days after, according as leaves and knots form, a new 
creeper will appear from a knot, and as soon as another knot forms, a leaf 
will grow up. The creepers and new leaves fotm for seven months, when 
the plant ceases to grow. No creeper has more than thirty leaves. As the 
plant grows, they prop it with canes, and cover it, on the top and the sides, 
with wood and straw, so as to rear it up in the shade. The plant requires 
continually to be watered, except during the rains. Sometimes they put 
milk, sesame oil and its dregs, etc., about the plant. There are seven 
kinds of leaves, known under nine names: 1. The Karhanj leaf, which 
they separate for seedlings and call Peri. The new leaf is called Gadauta. 
2. The Nauti leaf. 3. The Bahuéi leaf. 4. The Chhiw leaf. 6. The 
Adhinidad leaf. 6. The Agahniya or Lewdr leaf. 7. The Karhanj leaf 
itself. With the exception of the Gadaufa, the leaves are taken away from 
the creeper when a month old. The last kind of leaf is eaten by some ; 
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others keep it for seeding: they consider it very excellent, but oon- 
noisseurs prefer the Peri. 

A bundle of 11,000 leaves was formerly called Lahdsa, which name is 
now given to a bundle of 14,000. Bundles of 200 are called Dholi; a 
lahdea is made up of gholis. In winter they turn and arrange the leaves 
after four or five days; in summer every day. From 5 to 23 leaves, and 
sometimes more, are placed above each other, and displayed in various 
ways. They also put some betel nut and kath ' on one leaf, and some lime * 
paste on another, and roll them up; this is called a bird. Some put 
camphor.and musk into it, and tie both leaves with a silk thread. Others 
“put single leaves on plates, and use them thus. They are also prepared 
as a dish. 


A*in 29. 
ON FLAVOURS. 


As I have mentioned various kinds of food, I shall also say something 
on flavours. Heat renders pungent that which is agreeable, bitter that 
which is greasy, and brackish that which has the proper flavour ; cold 
makes the first acid, the zecond astringent, and the third tart. Astringency 
when affecting the tongue merely, is called in Arabic gabz; and Sufiiea 
when affecting the whole frame. A moderate temperature renders thi 
first quality greasy, the second sweet, and the last tasteless. These ar 
the fundamental flavours. Others count four, viz., the sweet, the bitter 
the acid, the brackish. Theflavours produced by combinations are endless ; 
some have, however, names, e.g. bas/dSat is a bitter and tart flavour, and 
zuSilga a combination of the brackish and the bitter. 


A*in 30. 
ON PERFUMES. 


His Majesty is‘very fond of perfumes, and encourages this department 
from religious motives. The court-hall is continually scented with 
ambergris, aloewood, and compositions according to ancient recipes, or 
mixtures invented by his Majesty; and incense is daily burnt in gold and 
silver censers of various ae ; whilst sweet-smeling flowers are used 
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in large quantities. (ils are also extracted from flowers, and used for the 
skin and the hair. I shall give a few recipes. 

1. Santdk is used for keeping the skin fresh: 1) tolde Civet; 11. 
Chiwa'; 2 mashas Chambelt essence; 2 bottles of rose-water. 2. Argaja 
# s. sandalwood ; 2%. Iksiy and Mid; 3%. Chdwa; 1. violet root, and 
gehla (the seed of a plant); $m. camphor; 11 bottles of rose-water. 
It is used in summer for keeping the skin cool. 3. Gulkéma: Pound 
together 1 ¢. best Ambergris; $¢. Lddan; 2¢. best musk; 4¢. wood of 
aloes, and 8 t. Iksir-‘Sabir; and put it into a porcelain vessel, mix with it 
a ser of the juice of the flower called Gul-s surkh,* and expose it to the sun, 
tillit dries up. Wet it in the evening with rose-water and with the extract 
of the flower called Bahdr, and pound it again on Samdq* stone. Let it 
stand for ten days, mix it with the juice of the flower called Bahdr-s 
Ndranj,‘ and let it dry. During the next twenty days, add ovcasionally 
some juice of the black Rayhan (also called black Nazbii).* A part of this 
mixture is added to the preceding. 4. Rih-afzd, 5s. Aloewood ; 1} 2. 
Sandalwood ; 1}s. Ladan; Iksir, Liban, Dhip (a root brought from 
Kashmir), 3} ¢. of each ; 20¢. violet root; 10¢. Ushna, called in Hind. 
Chharila : Press till it gets tenacious like syrup. To be made into discs 
with four bottles of rose-water. It is burnt in censers, and smells very fine. 
5. Opaina is a scented soap: 23s. Ladan; 138. 5d. Aloewood; the 
same quantity of Bahar-: Ndranj,‘and 14 s. of ita bark; 1s. 10d. Sandal- 
wood; 14. 5 d. Sumbul*’t-iid, called in Hind Chhar; the same quantity 
of Ushna; 38}. musk; 1 8. 4¢. pdcha leaves; 362. apples; 11%. SuSd, 
called in Hind Mofh ; 5. violet root; 1¢. 2m. Dhip ; 1} ¢. Ikanki (a 
kind of grass); the same quantity of Zurumbdd, called in Hind. kachiir 
(zerumbet); 1¢. 2m. Libdn; 106 bottles of rose-water; 5 bottles of 
extract of Bahdr. Pound the whole, sift it, and boil slowly in rose-water. 
When it has become less moist let it dry. 6. SAbirmdya,* 4 d. Aloewood ; 
2d. Sandalwood ; 1d. violet root; 3d. Sumbul* ’t-tib; 3d. Duwilak; 
4%. musk of Khatd (Cathay); 2}. Lddan; 73d. Bahdr-t Ndranj. Pound 
and sift, boil over a slow fire in 10 bottles of rose-water, and put it into 
the shade to dry. 7. Kishta, 24¢. Aloewood; 6} Lddan, Liban, and 
Sandalwood ; Iksir and re 2¢. of each; violet root and musk, 2. ; 


ee This and the following names of perfumes are explained further on in this 
e 
[ Gul-i 8 eurkh in Persian is a pink fragrant rose that blooms in Spring.-- P.] 
: Summiag (vide sumdg) is the hardeat kind of marble.—P.) 
* Orange-fiower bloom.—P.] 
® Sweet basil.—P.) 
© Vide below the twelfth flower. 


1. Ushna; mix with 50 ¢. refined sugar, and boil gently in two bottles of 
rose-water. It is made into discs. I¢ smells very fine when burnt, and is 
exhilarating. §. Bukh@r: 12. Aloewood and Sandalwood ; $s. [ddan 
2¢. musk; 6 ¢. Zkeir; mix with two sera of refined sugar and one bottle of 
rose-water over a slow fire. 9. Faftla: 5 s. Aloewood; 72 ¢. Sandalwood ; 
Ikate and Lddan, 20 ¢. of each; 5¢. Violet root; 10¢. Ladin; 36. refined 
sugar; mix with two bottles of rose-water, and make into tapers. 10. 
Barjat; 18. Aloewood; 5¢. Lddan; 2¢. musk; 2¢. Sandalwood; 1%. 
Labin; 4¢. Camphor. Then distill it like Chtioa (vide below). ll. ©4bie- 
Iketr : 3 2. Sandalwood ; 26 ¢. Iksir ; 2¢.8m. musk. Pound it, and dry it 
in the shade. 12. Ghasil (a liquid soap), 35%. Sandalwood; 17%. 
Katal (1)3; 1¢. musk; 1¢. Chdwa; 2m. Camphor; 2m. Mid. Mix with 
2 bottles of rose-water. 


A List if — and their Prices. 


Ambar tashhab . , 1 to 8 Muhurs, per told. 
Yabid(oivet).. . . . « « YR to1M,, do. 
Musk 1 to 43 R,, da. 


Lignum aloes Hind. Agar =. 2... 2 R401 M., perser, 
Chawa (Distilled wood of need .  « $B. tol R., per told. 


ee . .« StodR, do. 
Bhimeini — » « «  «  « &R. to 2 M., do. 
Mid ~ oe lel ele 1 HOB R,, do. 

Za* farin. . oo.  «  « 12t0 23 B., per ser. 
ZaSfardn-t Kamohit . ~ « «  « Ilto8M,, do. 
ZaSfaran (from Kashmir) . . «  « 8t012R,, do. 
Sandalwood . ©. «ws Se 82 C0 55 R,, por man. 


Nafa-yi mushk ow eee) St: 12 M,, per ser. 
Kalagbak rer ; : ; . 10to 40 R., per man. 


Sildras . ; ; : . S8todR.,, per ser. 
SApibar-+ Lédan : ~ « « Ipto4R,, do. 
KGfir-i China . : ; ‘ : . 1Lto2R., do. 
<Arag-i Fina. . . . . ~ . 103 R,, per bottle. 


SArag-\ Béd-i Mushk - « «+  « Lto4R, do. 
Rosewater Sd mn ue . $tol B,, do. 
SAraq-: Bahdr. =. lwti(‘wti‘“C:t*é‘ Se™*é«ziC RO RR. dj 
SArag-i Chambeli ww wt wti(w CORR, 
Violet-root . . . .« «. « $01 B,, por per. 


4 Accordin to some MSS. Kanwal. 
® Most of the following names are explained below 
® In the text, p. 85, by mistake Xeurah. Vide my text edition, p. 04 . 4, 
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Agfar'tid . ‘ . 1§to2 R,, per ser. 
Barg-t Maj (brought ‘eu Ojo) : . $tol RB, de. 
Sugandh. Gigald : . 10t0 18 R., do. 
Lébin (trom Sargard 1} - « +  « $08 R,, per éola. 
Labin (other kinds) . : : : - 1to2R., per ser. 
Alak, Hind. Chhar . a ; - ttodR,, do. 
Duwilak, Hind. Chharila . ; : . S8todd., do. 
Gedla_ .. ; : ; ‘ ; =; 
Suid ij. ; : : : F ; & 
Ikanks . : ; : : ; . 
Lurumbad ; : : ‘ : . & 

* The original does not mention the prices. 

A List of fine smelling Flowers. 


1, The Sew. Whitish; blooms the whole year, especially towards 
the end of the rains. 

2. The Bholeart. Whitish ; in the rains. 

3. The Chambels. White, yellow, and blue. In the rains, and partly 


‘uring winter. 
4. Réy-bel. White and pale yellow. In the end of the hot season, and 


he beginning of the rains. 

5. The Mongré. Yellow. In summer. 
6. The Champa. Yellow. All the year; especially when the sun - 

stands in Pisces and Aries. 
1. Ketki. The upper leaves are green, the inner ones yellowish-white. 

It blooms during the hot summer. 
8. Kéea. White. During the hot season. 
9, The Pddal. Brownish lilac. In spring. 

10, The Jaht. White and yellow, like jasmin. During the rains. 

11. The Niwdri. Whitish. In spring. 
12. The Nargis. White. . In spring. 
13. The Kewara. From Leo to Libra. 
14. The Chalia. 
15. The Gulal. In spring. 
16. The Tasbih Gulal. White. In winter. 
17. The Singdrhar. It has emall white petals. In the b:- -eason. 
18. The Veolet. Violet. In the hot season 
19. The Karna. White. In spring. 
20. The Kapie bdi. 
21. The Gul-i ZaSfardn. Lilec-colour. In autumn. 
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A Fist of Flowef's notable for their oe: 


1, The Gul-é Aftab. Yellow. 

9. The Gul-i Kéwal. White and also bluish. In the rains. 

3. The JaSfari, A golden yellow, or orange coloured, or greenish. 
In spring. 

4. The Gughal. Of different colours, red, yellow, orange, white. In 
the rains. 

5. The Ratan-manjani. Bright red. It is smaller than jasmin. All 
the year. 

6. The Kesd. In the hot season. 

7. The Senbal, Dark red. In spring. 

8. The Ratan-mdla. Yellow. In spring. 

9. The Sonzard. Yellow. In spring. 

10. The Gul-s Malé. 

11. The Karnphil. A golden red. 

12. The Kartl. In spring. 

13. The Kaner. Red and white. 
' 14, The Kadam. Outside green ; in the middle yellow threads; the 
inside leaves white. In spring. 

15. The Ndg-kesar. In spring. 

16. The Surpan. White, with red and yellow stripes in the middle. 
During the rains. 

MN. The Siri khandi. Inside yellowish white, outside reddish. In 
pri 

18. The Jatt. Inside yellow, outside a blackish red. In the rains. 

19. The Champala. White, like orange blossoms. In spring. 

20. The Zaki. It blooms in Pisces. 

21. The Gul-i Karaunda. White. It is smaller than the Chamball, 
and blooms during the rains. 

22. The Dhanantar resembles the Nilifar. During the rains. 

23. The Gul-4 Hinnd. 

24. The Dupahriyd. Bright red and white. All the year. 

25. The Bhan Champa. Peach coloured. 

26. The Sudarsan. Yellow; it resembles the iad i is 
amaller. 

97. The Kangld,t. There are two kinds, red and white. | 

98. The Sirs. Yellowish green. It is full of stamens. In apring 

29. The San. Yellow. During the rains. | 


On the Preparation of some Perfumes. 

1. SAmbar. Some say that ‘Ambar grows at the bottom of the sea, 
and that it is the food brought up again after eating, by various animals 
living in the sea. Others say that fishes eat it and die from it, and that it is 
taken from their intestines. According to some, it is the dung of the sea- 
cow, called sdrd ; or the foam of the sea. Others again say, it trickles 
from the mountains of ‘islands. Many look upon it as marine gum ; 
others whose opinion I adopt, take it to be wax. It is said that on some 
mountains a great deal of honey is to be found, so much in fact that it 
runs into the sea ; the wax rises to the surface, when the heat of the sun 
reduces it to a solid state. As the bees collect the honey from sweet 
smelling flowers, ‘Ambar is, naturally, scented. Bees are also occasionally 
found in it. Abd Sind thinks that there is a fountain at the bottom of 
the sea, from which © Ambar rills, when it is carried by waves to the shore. 
© Ambar, when fresh, is moist; the heat of the sun causes it todry up. Itis 
of various colours: the white is the best, and the black is the worst ; 
the middling sort is pistachio-coloured and yellow. The best kind goes 
by the name of ashhab. It feels greasy, and consiste of layers. If you break 
it, it looks yellowish white. The whiter, lighter, and more flexible it is 
the better. Next in quality is the pistachio-coloured “Ambar; and the 
inferior to it the yellow kind, called Khashkhashi. _The black kind is 
bad; it is inflammable. Greedy bazar-dealers will mix it with wax, 
Mandal, and Ladan, etc.; but not every one has recourse to such practices. 
Mandal is a kind of “Ambar taken from the intestines of dead fishes; it 
does not smell much. 

2. Ladan is also often called SAmbar. It is taken from a tree which 
grows in the confines of Qibrus (Cyprus) and Qisils (Chios) or Qistde. Itisa 

‘moisture that settles on the leaves of the tree. When goats in grazing pass 
near it, the hairs of their thighs arid the horn of their hoofs atick to it, and 
the whole then dries up. Such Lédan 4s is mixed with goat’s-hair is 
counted superior. It looks greenish, and has a good smell. But Ladan 
which is mixed with horn is looked upon as inferior. Sometimes people 
tie ropes round about the trees, and collect the [ddan which sticks to 
them. Afterwards they boil it in water, clean it, and make it into discs. 

$. The Camphor tree is a large tree growing in the ghuuts of Hindustan 
and in China. A hundred horsemen and upwards may rest in the shade 
of a single tree. Camphor is collected from the trunk and the branches. 
Some say that during summer a large number of snakes wind themselves 
round about the tree for the sake ‘of ita coolness ; people then mark such 
trees by shooting an arrow into the trunks, and collect the camphor during 


the winter. Others say that camphor trees are much frequented by 
leopards,! which like camphor so much that they seldom leave them. The 
camphor within the tree looks like small bite of salt ; that on the outaide 
like reain. It often flows from the tree on the ground, and gets, after some 
time, solid. If there are earthquakes during the year or any other cos- 
mical disturbances, camphor is found in large quantities. 

Of the various kinds of camphor the best is called Rébd}i, or Qaysdri.* 
Although different in name, they are the same; for it is said that the 
first camphor was found by a king of the name of Ribak near Qaysir, 
which is a place near the island of Ceylon. According to some books, it is 
white like snow; and this is true, for I have broken it myself from the 
tree. Ibn Baytér, however, said that it was originally red and shining, 
and only got white by artificial crystallization. Whatever the case may be, 
there is certainly a ind of camphor which is white in its natural state. 
And of all kinds it is the best, the whitest, has the thinnest layers, and is 
the cleanest and largest. Inferior to it is the kind called Qurq@y, which 
is blackish and dirty. Still inferior is the light brown kind called Kawkab. 
The worst camphor is mixed with pieces of wood; it goes under the name 
of Balds. By artificial crystallization each kind will become clean and 
white. In some books, camphor in its natural state is called Jdddna or 
Bhimsini. If kept with a few barley grains, or peppercorns,® or surkh 
dna, it will evaporate the less. The camphor which is made of Zurumbad 
by mixing it with other ingredients, is called Chiné or Mayyst-camphor. 
White Zurumbid is finely pounded, and mixed with sour cream ‘ of cow 
or buffalo; on the fourth day they put fresh cream ‘ to it, and beat it 
with the hand till foam appears, which they take away. With this they 
zoix some camphor, put it into a box, and keep it for some time in the 
husks of grains. Or, they reduce some white stone to fine powder, mix it at 
the rate of ten dirhamsof it with two dirhams of wax, and half s dirham of 
oil of Violet, or oil of Surkh Gul. The wax is first melted, and then mixed 
with the powder, so as to form a paste. They then put it between two 
stones, and make it thin and flat. When it gets cold, it looks like camphor, 
bits of which are mixed with it. Unprincipled men profit in this manner 
by the loss of others. 

4. Zabdd (civet) is also called Shakh. It is a moist substance secreted 
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ever, a larger face and mouth. The sabdd which is brought from the 
harbour-town of Sumatra, from the territory of' Achin, goes by the name 
of Sumatra zabid, and is by far the best. The moist substance iteelf is 
yellowish white. The animal has below its tail a bag, of the size of a amall 
hazel nut, in which there are from five to six holes. The bag may be 
emptied every week or fortnight, and yields from half a told to. eight. 
mdshas. Some civet cats become so tame as to keep stil] when the bag is 
being emptied ; but in the case of most animals, they have to catch hold 
of the tail and draw it through the cage when they take out the sabdd 
with a shell, or by pressing gently against the bag. The price of a civet cat 
varies from 300 to 500 Rs. The zabdd of the male is better than that of 
the female, because in the latter the vulva is just above the bag. When 
removed, the zabad is washed, and becomes afterwards one of the finest 
perfumes. The perfume will remain a long time in the clothes, and even 
on the skin. There are several ways of washing it. If the quantity be 
small, they put in into a cup, or if greater, into a larger vessel, and wash 
it thirty times in cold water, and three times in warm water. The latter 
renders it thin and removes impurities. Then they wash it again in cold 
water till it gets solid, when they wash it three times in lime juice, which 
removes all unpleasant smell. After this, they wash it again three times 
in cold water, pass it through a piece of cloth, put it into a China cup, and 
wash it three times in rose-water. They then smear the zabdd on the 
inside of the cup, keep it at night inverted in extract of Chambeli, or 
Réy-bel, or Surkh gul, or Gul-i Karna, and. expose it at daytime to the 
rays of the sun, covered with a piece of white cloth till all moisture goes 
away. It may then be used, mixed with a little rose-wacer. 

5. Gaura looks greyish white, but does not amell so well as the preced- 
ing. It is a moisture secreted during the rutting season by an animal 
like the civet cat, but somewhat larger. It-is also brought from the 
confines of Achin. The price of this animal.varies from 100 to 200 Res. 

6, Mid} resembles the preceding, but‘is inferior to it. They mix it 
with other substances ; hence they sell it in larger quantities. The animal 
‘which yields Mid is found in various countries, and sells for from five to 
six dime only. Some say that Mid is the dried bag of the civet cat, 
pounded and boiled in water; the greasy substance which rises to the 
surface is the Mid. _ : 

7. SUd, or wood of Aloes, called in Hind. Agar, is the root of a tree. 
They lop it off and bury it in the earth, when whatever is bad rots, and the 
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remainder is pure aloes. Some say that they do so with the whole tree. 
The statement occasionally found in some old books that the habitat of 
the tree is Central India, is an absurdity of fanciful writers. There are 
several kinds; the best is called Manduli, and the second in quality, 
Jabali or Hindi. The smell of the wood, especially that of the first kind, 
is @ preventive against fleas ; but some think both kinds equal in this 
respect. Of other good kinds I may mention the Samandiri; the 
Qumdrt, which is inferior to it; the Qdquli, next in rank; the Barri; the 
Qitt;; and the Chinese, also called Qrsmdri, which is wet and sweet. 
Still inferior are the Jaldli, the Mayatdgi, the Lawagi, the Rifali.! But 
of all kinds, the Mandali is the best. The Samanddr' is grey, fatty, thick, 
hard, juicy, without the slightest sign of ‘whitishness, and burns long. 
The best of all is the black and heavy; in water it settles at the bottom, 
is not fibrous, and may be easily pounded. The wood which floats is 
looked upon as bad. Former kings transplanted the tree to Gujrat, and 
nowadays it grows in Chanpanir. It is generally brought from Achin 
and Dahnisari. Nothing is known of the habitat mentioned in old books. 
Aloewood is often used in compound perfumes; when eaten, it is 
exhilarating. It is generally employed in incense ; the better qualities, 
-in form of a powder, are often used for rubbing into the skin and clothes. 
8. Chiwa is distilled wood of aloes; it is in general use. The pre- 
paration is as follows: They take fine clay, mix it with cotton or rice 
bran and beat it well. When properly intermixed, they take a small 
bottle large enough to put a finger in, smear it all over with the clay, and 
letitdry. After this, they put very small pieces of wood of aloes into it, so 
as nearly to fill the bottle. The wood must have been kept wet for a week 
before. Another vessel, with a hole in the middle, is now placed on a 
three-legged stand. Into this vessel, they pass the neck of the little 
bottle inverted, placing a cup full of water at the bottom of the vessel 
in such a manner that the mouth of the bottle reaches the surface of the 
water. Qn the top of the vessel they then put cow’s dung, and light a 
gentle fire. Should flames break out they extinguish them with water. 
The wooed of aloes will then secrete a moisture which trickles on the surface 
of the water where it remains. This is collected, and washed several times 
with water and rose water, to take off all smell of smoke. The oftener it is 
washed, and the older it gets, the better will be the scent. It looks black, 
although experienced people make it white. One ser of wood. aleée will 
yield from two to fifteen tolas of Chitwa. Some avaricious dealers mix 
sandalwood or almonds with it, thereby to cheat people. | 
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9. Sundalwood is called in Hind. Chandan. The tree grows in Chins. 
During the present reign, it has been successfully planted in Indie. There 
are three kinds, the white, the yellow, the red. Some take the red to be 
more refreshing than the white; others prefer the white. The latter is 
certainly more cooling than the red, and the red more so than the yellow. 
The best is that which is yellow and oily ; it goes by the name of Magdeart. 
Sandalwood is pounded and rubbed over the skin ; but it is also used 
in other ways. 

10. Sildras (storax) is called in Arabic MiSah. It is the gum of a tree 
that grows in Turkey. The kind which is clear is called MiSah-yi edyila 
(liquid) ; the other kinds, Mi‘ah-ys ydbisa (dry). The best kind is that 
which spontaneously flows out of the trunk ; it is yellowish. 

11. Kalanbak (calembic) is the wood of a tree brought from Zirbad (1) !: 
it is heavy and full of veins. Some believeit to be raw wood of aloes. 
When pounded it looks grey. They use it for compound perfumes; and 
they also make rosaries of it. 

12. The Maldgir is a tree resembling the former, only that the wood is 
lighter and not veined. When pounded it looks reddish white. 

18. Lubdn (frankincense) is the odorous gum of a tree which is found 
in Java. Some take it to be the same as Mi‘ah-yi ydbiea. When exposed 
to fire it evaporates like camphor. The Lubin which the Persians call 
Kundur-+ daryd*t (mastix) is a resin brought from Yaman ; but it is not 
odorous. 

14. Agfadr* ’t-£, or scented finger nails, are called in Hind NakA, and 
in Persian Nakhun-t boyd. It is the house of an animal, consisting, like s 
shell, of two parts. It has a sweet smell, as the animal feeds on swmbul ; 
it is found in the large rivers of Hindustan, Bagrah, and Babrayan, the 
latter being considered the best. It is also found in the Red Sea, and 
many prefer it to the other kinds. It is heated in butter ; some expose it 
to the fire, pound it, and mix it with other perfumes. 

15. Sugandh gAgald (bdellinm) is » plant very common in Hindusten : 
it is used in perfumes. 


As I have said something on perfumes, I shall make a few remarks on 
several beautiful flowers. 
1. The Sew resembles the Gul-+ Surkh, but is smaller. It has in 
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the middle golden stamens and from four to six petals. Habitat, Gujrit 
and the Dakhin. 

2. Of the Chambeli there are two kinds. The Ray Chambelt has from 
five to six petals, outside red. The Chambelt proper is snaller, and has on 
the top a red stripe. Its stem is one and a half or two yards high, and 
trails over the ground. It has many long and broad branches. It flowers 
from the first year. 

8. The Rdybel resembles the jasmin. There are various kinds ; single 
and double, etc. A quintuple is very common, so that each petal might 
be separated as @ distinct flower. Its stem grows a yard high. The 
leaves of the tree resemble those of the lime tree ; but they are somewhat 
smaller and softer. 

4. The Mungrd resembles the Raybel. It is larger, but inferior in 
ras It has more than a hundred petals ; the plant grows to a large 


er The Champa flower has a conical shape, of the size of a finger, and 
consists of ten petals and more, lying in folds one above the other. It has 
several stamens. The tree looks gracetul, and resembles in leaf and trunk 
the nut tree. It flowers after seven years. 

6. The Ketki has the form of spindle* of the size of a quarter of a 
yard, with twelve or more petals. Its smell is delicate and fragrant. It 
bears flowers in six or seven years. 

7. The Kewra resembles the preceding, but is more than twice as big. 
The petals have thorns... As they grow on different places, they are not all 
equal. In the midst of the flower, there is a small branch with honey- 
coloured threads, not without-smell. The flower smells even after it is 
withered.. Hence people put it into clothes when the perfume remains for 
a longtime. The stem of the tree is above four yards high; the leaves 
are like those of the maize, only longer, and triangular, with three thorns 
in each corner. It flowers from the fourth year. Every year they put 
new earth round about the roots. The plant is chiefly found in the 
Dakhin, Gujrit, Malwah, and Bihar. 

8. The Chalta resembles a large tulip.* It consists of eighteen petals, 

osix. green ones above, six others, some red, some green, some greyish 
yellow, and six white. In the midst of the flower, as in the flower called 
Hamesha Bahar, there are nearly two hundred little yellow leaves, with « 
red sia inthe centre. The flower will remain quite fresh for five ot six 
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days after having been plucked. It smells likethe violet. When withered, 
the flower is cooked and eaten. The tree resembles the pomegranate tree ; 
and its leaves look like those of the lime tree. It blooms in seven years. 

9. The Tasbih guldl has fine smell. The petals have the form of a 
dagger. The stem of the plant is two yards high. It flowers after four 
years. They make tosaries of the flowers, which keep fresh for a week. 

10. The Bholeari is smaller than the jasmin; its petals are indented. 
When dry the flower smells better. The tree resembles the walnut tree, 
and flowers in the tenth year. 

11. The Stngdrhar is shaped like a clove, and has an orange-coloured 
stalk. The stamens look like poppy seeds. The tree resembles the pome- 
granate tree, and the leaves are like the leaves of a peach tree. It flowers 
in five years. 

12. The Kdza looks like a Gul-+ surkk ; but the plant and the leaves 
arelarger. It has five or a hundred petals and golden coloured stamens in 
the middle. They make 6 Abirmdya and an extract from it. 

18. The Pddal has five or six long petals. It gives water an agreeable 
flavour and smell. It is on this account that people preserve the flowers, 
mixed with clay, for such times when the flower is out of season. The 
leaves and the stem are like those of a nut tree. It flowersin the twelfth 
year. 

14, The Jahi has small leaves. This creeper winds itself round about 
trees, and flowers in three years. 

15. The Niwdri looks like a simple Rdy-bel, but has larger petals. 
The flowers are often so numerous aa to conceal the leaves and branches of 
the plant. It flowers in the first year. 

16. The Kapir b& has five petals, and resembles the saffron flower. 
This flower was brought during the present reign from Europe. 

17. The ZaSfarin (saffron)! In the beginning of the month of 
Ordibihisht, the saffron seeds are put into the ground, which has been 
carefully prepared and rendered soft. After this, the field is irrigated with 

rain-water, Theseed iteelf iss bulb resembling garlic. The flower appears 
in the middle of the month of Abin; the plant is about a quarter of a 

yard long ; but, scoording to the difference of the soil in which it stands, | 
there aze sometimes two-thirds of it above, and sometimes two-thirds 
below the ground. The flower stands on the top of the stalk, and consists 
of six petals and six stamens. ‘Three of the six petals have a fresh lilac 
color, anid stand round about the remeining three petal, The stamens 
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are similarly placed, three of a yellow colour standing round about the 
other three, which are red. The latter yield the saffron. ‘Yellow stamens 
are often cunningly intermixed. In former times saffron was collected 
by compulsory labour ; they pressed men daily, and made them separate 
the saffron from the petals and the stamens, and gave them salt instead 
of wages, a man who cleaned two pals receiving two pals of salt. At the 
time of Ghazi Kban,! the son of (Khajf). Chak, another custom became 
general; they gave the workmen eleven tarks of saffron flowers, of which 
one tark was given them us wages ; and for the remaining ten they had to 
furnish two Akbarshahi sers of clean, dry saffron, i.e., for two Akbarshahi 

mans * of saffron flowers they had to give two sers of cleaned saffron. This 
custom, however, was abolished by his Majesty on his third visit to 
Kashmir, to the great relief of the people. 

When the bulb has been put into the ground, it will produce flowers 
for six years, provided the soil be annually softened. For the first two 
years, the flowers will grow sparingly ; but in the third year the plant 
reaches its state of perfection. After six years the bulbs must be taken 
out ; else they get rotten. They plant them again on some other place ; 
and leave the old ground uncultivated for five years. 

Saffron comes chiefly from the place Panpir, which belongs to the 
district of Mararaj.2 The fields there extend over nearly twelve kés. 
Another place of cultivation isin the Parganah of Paraspar, near Indrakol, 
not far from Kamraj, where the fields extend about a kos. 

18. The Aftabt (sun-flower) is round, broad, and large, has a large 
number of petals, and turns continually to the sun. Ite stem reaches a 
height of three yards. 

19. The Kanwal. There are two kinds. One opens when the sublime 
Sun shines, turning wherever he goes, and closing at night: It resembles 
the shag@yig,* but its red is paler. Its petals which are never less than 
six in number, enclose yellow stamens, in the midst of which there is an 
excrescénoe of the form of a cone with the base upwards, which is the 
fruit, and contains the seeds. The other kind has four white petals, 
opens at night, and turns itself according to the moon, but does not close. 
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20. The JaSfart is a pretty, round flower, and grows larger than the 
gadbarg. One kind has five, another a hundred petals. The latter remains 
fresh for two months and upwards. The plant is of the size of a man, and 
the leaves resemble those of the willow, but are indented. It flowers in 
two months. 

21. The Gudhal resembles the jaigh4ed tulip, and has a great number of 
petals. Its stem reaches a height of two yards and upwards ; the leaves 
look like mulberry leaves. It flowers in two years. 

_ 22. The Ratanmanjant has four petals, and is smaller than the jasmin. 
The tree and the leaves resemble the rdy-bel. It flowers in two years. 

28. The Kes has five petals resembling a tiger’s claw. In their 
midat is a yellow stamen of the shape of atongue. The plant i is very large, 
and is found on every meadow ; when it flowers, it is as if a beautiful 
fire surrounded the scenery. 

24. The Kaner remains a long time in bloom. It looks well, but it is 
poisonous. Whoever puts it on his head is sure to fall in battle.’ It has 
mostly five petals. The branches are full of the flowers ; the plant itaelf 
grows to a height of two yards. It flowers in the first year. 

25. The Kadam resembles a cumdgha * (a royal cap). The leaves are 
like those of the walnut tree, which the whole tree resembles. 

26. The Nag kesar, like the Gul-i surkh, has five petals and is full of 
fine stamens. It resembles the walnut tree in the leaves and the stem ; 
and flowers in seven years. 

27. The Surpan resembles the sesame flower, and has yellow stamens 
in the middle. The stem resembles the Hinnd plant, and the leaves those 
of the willow. 

28. The Srikandht is like the Ohambels, but smaller. It flowers in 
two years. 

29. The Hinna hee four petals, and resembles the flower called 
Néfarman. Different plants liave often flowers of a different colour. 

$0. The Dupahriyd is round and small, and looks like the flower called 
Hamesha-bahar. It opens at noon. The stem is about two yards high. 

81. The Bhin champS resembles the Nildfor, and has five petals. 
The stem is about a span long. It grows on such places as are periodically 
under water. Oocasionally a plant is found above the water. 

83. The Sudarsan resembles the Ray-bel, and has yellow threads 
‘inside. The stem looks like that of the Sasan*® flower. 
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33. Senbal has five petals, each ten fingers long, and three fingers broad. 

84. The Ratanmdld is round and small. Its juice, boiled and 
mixed with vitriol and mu*agfar,! furnishes a fast dye for stuffs. Butter, 
sesame, oil, are alo boiled together with the root of the plant, when the 
mixture becomes a purple dye. 

35. The Stinzard resembles the jasmin, but is a little larger, and has 
from five to six petals. The stem is like that of the Chambeli. It flowers 
in two years, 

36. The Mdlés is like the Chambeli, but smaller. In the middle there 
are little stamens looking like poppyseed. It flowers in two years more or 
leas. 

$7. The Karil has three small petals. It flowers luxuriantly, and 
looks very well. The flower is also boiled and eaten; they also make 
pickles of it. 

88. The Jatt plant grows to a large tree; its leaves look like 
Tamarind leaves. 

39. The Chanpala is like a nosegay. The leaves of the plant are like 
walnut leaves. It flowers in two years. The bark of the plant, when 
boiled in water, makes the water red. It grows chiefly in the hills; its 
wood burns bright like & candle. 

40. The Lahi has a stem one and a half yards high. The branches 
before the flowers appear are made into a dish, which is eaten with bread. 
When camels feed on this plant they get fat and unruly. 

41. The Karawnda resembles the Jai flower. 

42. The Dhanantar resembles the Nilifar, and looks very well. It is 
a@ creeper. 

48. The Siras flower consists of silk-like threads, and resembles a 
tumdgha. It sends its fragrance to a great distance. It is the king of the 
trees, although the Hindus rather worship the Pipal and Bar* trees. The 
tree grows very large ; its wood is used in building. Within the stem the 
wood is black, and resists the stroke of the axe. 

44. The Kongld,é has five petals, each four fingers long, and looks very 
beautiful. Each branch produces only one flower. | 

45. The San (hemp) looks like a nosegay. The leaves of the plant 
resemble those of the Chindr.* Of the bark of the plant strong ropes are 
made. geno ia eaecaaaaaae ae 
called Paf-san. It makes a very soft rope. 
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It is really too difficult for me, ignorant as I am, to give a description 
of the flowers of this country : I have mentioned a few for those who wish 
to know something about them. There are also found many flowers 
of Irn and Taran, as the Gul-< surkh, the Nargis, the violet, the Ydeman-i 
kabiid, the Siisan,! the Rayhdn,® the Ra‘nd, the 2d, the Shagdyiq,* 
the 74j-s khurds, the Qalgha, the Ndfarman, the Khatmi,‘ etc. Garden 
and flower beds are everywhere to be found. Formerly people used to 
plant their gardens without any order, but since the time of the arrival in 
India of the emperor Babar, a more methodical arrangement of the 
gardens has obtained ; and travellers nowadays admire the beauty of 
the palaces and their murmuring fountains. 

It would be impoasible to give an account of those trees of the country 
whose flowers, fruits, buds, leaves, roots, etc., are used as food or medicine: 
If, according to the books of the Hindus, a man were to collect only one 
leaf from each tree, he would get eighteen bara (or loads) (5 surkhs=1 
mdsha; 16 mashas=1 korg; 4 kargs=1 pal; 100 pals=1 tuld; 20 tulde= 
1 bdr) ; 4.¢., according tothe weights now in use, 96 mans. The same books 
also state that the duration of the life of a tree is not less than two gharis 
(twice 24 minutes), and not more than ten thousand years. The height of 
the trees is said not to exceed.a little above a thousand jijane. When a 
tree dies, its life is said to pass into one of the following ten things : fire, 
water, air, earth. plants, animals, animals of two senses, such as have 
three, or four, or five senses. 


Aw 31. 
THE WARDROBE* AND THE STORES FOR MATTRESSES. 


His Majesty pays much attention to various stuffs; hence Irani 
Buropean, and Mongolian articles. of wear are in abundance. Skilful 
masters and workmen have settled in this‘oountry to teach people an 
improved system of manufacture. The imperiel workshops, the towns of 
Lahor, Agra, Fathpir, AbmadAbid, Gujrat, turn out many masterpieces 
of workmanship; and the figures and patterns, knote, and variety of 
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fashions which now prevail, astonish experienced travellers. His Majesty 
himself acquired in a short time a theoretical and practical knowledge of 
the whole trade; and on account of the care bestowed upon them the 
intelligent workmen of this country soon imptoved. All kinds of hair- 
weaving and silk-spinning were brought to perfection ; and the imperial 
workshops furnish all those stuffs which are made in other countries. A 
taste for fine material has since become general, and the drapery used at 
feasts surpasses every description. 

All articles which have been bought, or woven to order, or received as 
tribute or presents, are carefully preserved ; and according to the order in 
which they were preserved, they are again taken out for inspection, or 
given out to be cut und to be made up, or given away as presents. Articles 
which arrive at the same time, are arranged according to their prices. 
Experienced people inquire continually into the prices of articles used both 
formerly and at present, as-a knowledge of the exact prices is. conducive 
to the increase .of the stock. Even the prices became generally lower. 
Thus a piece woven by the famous Ghiyas-i Naqshband may now be 
obtained for fifty muhrs, whilst it had formerly been sold for twice that 
sum; and most other articles have got cheaper at the rate of thirty to 
ten, or even forty to ten.! His Majesty also ordered that people of certain 
ranks should wear certain articles ; and this was done in order to regulate 
the demand. 

I shall not say much on this subject, though a few particulars regarding 
the articles worn by his Majesty may be of interest. 

1. The Takauchiya is a coat without lining, of the Indian form. 
Formerly it had slits in the skirt, and was tied on the left side ; his Majesty 
has ordered it to be made with a round skirt and to be tied on the right 
side.? It requires seven yards and seven girths,? and five girths for the 
binding. The price for making a plain one varies from one rupee to three 
rupees ; byt if the coat be adorned with ornamental stitching, from one to 
four and thgee quarters rupees. Besides a miagdl of silk is required. . 

2. The peshwis (a coat open in front) is of the same form, but ties in 
front. It is sometimes made without strings. 


a Or as we would eay, say. the pris have bosome les e by 664, and even 75 per cont. 
‘his pes analae'e _ (Germ. Schlatrook), bu but Atti hae where the } woven ibe 
our owns ( wee 
are. There th the ad ie tied Ba Ag sorpcingaoers moe the ig on the if 


ado old Hinde f feshi at court cep 
ng & sim 
ists not elated in: Afe bow ms many iri oy é 
robable that 16 girihe hic 
yard measures, vide the 87th and ee soed aStac at this book 
pronounced in Indi girah. 


8. The Dutdhi (a coat with lining) requires six yards and four girths 
for the outside, six yards lining, four girthe for the binding, nine girihe for 
the border. The price of making one varies.from one to three rupees. 
One miagal of silk is required. , ner 

4. The Skah-ajida (or the royal stitch coat) is also called Shagt-khatt 
(or sixty rows), as it has sixty ornamental stitches per girth. It has gener- 
ally a double lining, and is sometimes wadded and quilted. The cost of 
making is two rupew per yard. 

5. The Sdzani requires a quarter of « ser of cotton and two dims of 
silk. If sewed with bakhya! stitches, the price of making one is eight 
rupees ; one with ajida stitches costs four rupees. 

6. The Qalami requires } s. cotton, and one dim silk. Cost of making, 
two rupees, " 

7. The Qabd, which is at present generally called jdma-ys pumba-ddr, 
is a wadded coat. It requires 1s. of cotton, and 2m. silk. Price, one 
rupee to a quarter rupee. 

8, The Gadar is a coat wider and longer than the gabd, and contains 
more wadding. In Hindustan it takes the place of a fur-coat. It requires 
seven gaz of stuff, six yards of lining, four girihs binding, nine for bordering, 
24 s. cotton, 3 m: silk. Price, from one-half to one and one-half rupees. 

9. The Faryi has no binding, and is open in front. Some put buttons 
to it. It is worn over the jéma (coat), and requires 5 gaz 12 girsh stuff ; 
5 gaz'5 girth lining; 14 girth bordering; 1s. cotton: 1m. silk. Price, 
from a quarter to one rupee. 

10. The Fargul resembles the ydpanji,* but is more comfortable and 

becoming. It was brought from Europe,® but everyone nowadays wears 
it. They make it of various stuffs. It requires 9 gaz 64 girth stuff, the 
same quantity of lining, 6 m. silk, 12. cotton. It is made both single and 
double. Price from } to 2 rupees. 
i the buttonhole stitch, ‘Thess, at least, are the micaings which bebiye and agtde 
now have, Sdaszeni, a name which in the text is transferred to the coat, is a kind of 
embroidety, resembling our calin-stijch. I¢ is used for working leaves and flowers, 
etc., on stuffs, the leaves lying pretty leesely.on the cloth ; hence we often find efsani 
work in fags, email carpets, etc. The rugs themselves are also called edsanf. A term 
sometimes used in dictionarice as a synonym for efzanf is chikin; but this is what 
we call while embroidery. ier. | te : 

: A coat used in rainy weather. Calculla Chagatai wipoingae! § 

The etymology of the word fargul is not known to me. The names of several 
articles of wear, nowadays current in India,.are Portuguese; as @ petticoat ; 


Sti. a ribbon. Among other shed words, now common in Hindustani, are 
yman; girjé, o church, Port. igrdja; kobi, cabbage, Port. eudee 3 


chabt, a wa chdve. - 
Abt 'l-Fagl’s explanation (vide my text edition, p. 102, 1. 16) corrects Vallers IT, 
B 6686 ‘is . : 


_ 1. The Chakman is made of broadcloth, or woollen stuff, or wax cloth. 
His Majesty has it made of Dara*t wax cloth, which is very light and 
pretty. The rain cannot go through it. It requires 6 gaz. stuff, 5 girth 

inding, and 2m. silk. The price of making one of broadcloth is 2 2.; 
of wool, 14 2.; of wax cloth, } lv. 

12. The Shalwdr (drawers) is made of all kinds of stuff, single and 
double, and wadded. It requires 3 gus 11 girth cloth, 6 girth for the 
hem through which the string runs, 3 gaz 5 girth Jining, 1} m. silk, 
48. cotton. Price, from } to 4 rupee. 

There are various kinds of each of these garments. It would take me 
too long to describe the chivas, fawias, and dupattas,* or the costly dresses 
worn at feasts or presented to the grandees of the present time. Every 
season, there are made one thousand complete suits for the imperial 
wardrobe, and one hundred and twenty, made up in twelve bundles, are 
always kept in readiness. From his indifference to everything that is 
worldly, His Majesty prefers and wears woollen? stuffs, especially shawls ; 
and I: must mention, as a most curious sign of auspiciousness, that his 
Majesty's clothes becomingly fit every one, whether he be tall or short, a 
fact which has hitherto puzzled many. 

His Majesty has changed the names of several, garments, and invented 
new and pleasing terms.‘ Instead of jdma (coat), he says sarbgdfi, i.e. 
covering the whole body ; for izdr (drawers), he says ydr-pirdhan (the 
companion of the coat) ; for niméana (a jacket), tanzeb ; for fauta, patgat ; 
for burga* (a veil), ehitragupita ; for kulah (a cap), sts sobhd ; for. miiy-baf 
(a hair ribbon), kesghan ; for patkd (a cloth for the loins), katseb; for 
shal (shawl), parmnarm ; for . . .,5 parmgarm ; for kapardhir, s Tibetan 
stuff, kapiirnir ; for pdy-afedr (shoes), charndharn ; and similarly for 


1 As this word is not given in any dictionary, the vowels are doubtful. So is 
Vuller’s form chaspdn. 
: els of diferent shapes used for making turbans. 
In allusion to the practicd of Safie, who only wear a eee ae 
(ah. Abi 'l-Fagl often tries to represent Akbar ass 84s o high a degree as to 
be able to work syaharer sl weir he states below that it was his artigo to pote ade : 
peta aie netics, ame 
g : seer ead more appropria cae na Peas ; 
who—like poets of imper. nte the emperor mal ga anmee mt 


poeti 
throw @ peculiar light en Akbar’s character, who ssostea the’ mtn 
encomiame with self-compiacency. 
a The following passage is sematka bie an itshows Akbar's predilertiin tor Binds 


5 The M&S. have an uniatelligible word. 
sci cossee Pareak (N. ligil ‘The Benirgs MB. has pardah Firany, 
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4% 32. 
ON SHAWLS, STUFFS, ETC. 

His Majesty improved this department in four ways. The improve- 
ment is visible, first, in the 7's shawls, which are made of the wool of an 
animal of that name ; its natural colours are black, white, and red, but 
chiefly black. Sometimes the colour is a pure white: This kind of shawl 
is unrivalled for its lightness, warmth, and softness. People generally 
wear it without altering its natural colour ; his Majesty has had it dyed. 
It is curious that it will not take a red dye. Secondly, in the Safid Alchas,} 
also called Tarhdars, in their natural colours. The wool is either white or 
black. These stuffs may be had in three colours, white, black, or mixed. 
The first or white kind, was formerly dyed in three ways; his Majesty 
has given the order to dye it in various ways. Thirdly, in stuffs as 
Zardo2i,? Kalabatin, Kashida, Qalgha*i, Bandhniin, Chhint, Alcha, 
Pureddr, to which his Majesty pays much attention. Fourthly, an 
improvement was made in the width of all stuffs; his Majesty had the 
pieces made large enough to yield the making of a full dress. 

The garments stored in the Imperial wardrobe are arranged according 
to the days, months, and years, of their entries, and according to their 
colour, price, and weight. Such an arrangement is nowadays called 
mial, a set. The clerks fix accordingly the degree of every article of wear, 
which they write on a strip of cloth, and tack it to the end of the pieces. 
Whatever pieces of the same kind arrive for the imperial wardrobe on the 
Urmuzd day (first day) of the month of Farwardin, provided they be of a 
good quality, have a higher rank assigned to them than pieces arriving on 
other days; and if pieces are equal in value, their precedence or other- 
wise, is determined by the character * of the day of their entry ;. and if 
pieces are equal as far as the character of the day is concerned, they put 
the lighter stuff higher in rank ; and if pieces have the same weight, they 
arrange them according to their colour. The following is the order of 
colours: fis, safidalcha, ruby-coloured; golden, orange, brass-coloured, 
crimson, grass green, cotton-flower coloured, sandalwood-coloured, 
almond-coloured, purple, grape-coloured, mauve like the colour of some 
parrot, honey-coloured, brownish lilac, coloured like the Ratanmanjant 


1 Alcha, or Alacha, any ‘kind of corded (= (wewbhagt) Stull “Tarhdar means corded. 

§ Zardosi, Kalabatén (Forbes, kalabattén), Kashida, Qalgbal, are stuffs kbpea 
gold and silk threads; Bandhads, are stuffs deed uifterenels” in different — 

e piece; ChAfné is our chints, which is derived from Chhint. Purzdéy are Tings 
of otufts the outside of which is plush-like. 

© Akbar, like the Parsees, wed in lucky and unlucky deys. The arrangement 

of the stores of clothing must strike the reader 1s most unprac el. Similar arrange- 
ments, equally curious, will be found in the following A*ine. .Perhaps they indicate 
& progress, as they show that some order at least was kept. 


flower, vauaes like the Kdsni tows apple-coloured, bay-coloured, 
pistachio, . . .,) bhojpatra coloured, pink, light blue, coloured like the 
galghah flower, "water-coloured, oil-coloured, brown ‘red, emerald, bluish 
like China-ware, violet, bright pink, mangoe coloured, musk-coloured, 
ooloured like the Fakita.! 

In former times shawls were often brotight from Keshmir. People 
folded them up in four folds, and wore them for a very long time: Nowa- 
days they are generally worn without folds, and merély thrown over the 
shoulder. His Majesty has commenced to wear them double, which looks 
very. well. 

His Majesty encourages, in every possible way, the manufacture of 
shawls in Kashmir. In Lahor also there are more than a thousand work- 
shops.. A kind of shawl, called mdydn, is ohiefly woven there ; it consists 
of silk and wool mixed. Both are used for chiras (turbans), Solas (loin 
bands), eto. 

I subjoin the following tabular particulars. 


A. Gold stuffs. | | 
Brocaded velvet, from Sle - ».  . I15'to 150M. 
Do. from Europe,do.. & om - 10070 M. 
Do. from Gujrlt,do.. . . . . «. . 10t080 M. 
Do. from Kdshdn,do.. 8. we wet 0 OM. 
Do. from Hirdt,do. . 6 ween : 
Do. from Lahor, do. ~ «8 ee we 10 to 40 M. 
Do. from Barsah (1), doe. ee le lee O88 HO 70M. 
Mutabbaq,do*.  - «ww wt awti( ko HO TOM. 
Milak, do. rn 10. 
Brocade,from Gujrat, do... . . . . . 4,t0 00M. 
18a ©. Brose; from do. do. ‘ : | 1 to 35 M. 


~~! Phe text. contains tw two doubtful words. The ne next word vi Ginjpatre is the | bark of 
& tree need for makin g burge a ry 
Pas iol ea s the Comey rg 2 -dove of India, the Jurtur risoria of Jerdon.—P.}. 
"8 Yaad ®: the princi n the bts of the Persian province of Khurisin. 
Kashan lies tn Irdy-i.¢ An ar north Of Ipfabin. ‘‘ The asees of Khiodn are wise: - 
than the men of Isfaban,’ which latter town is for Persia what Bovotia is for Ancient. 
, or the Bretagne for Fra nar “of the kingdom of Fife for Scotland, or the towr 
of So Ids for Germany, or Bihér for India—fhe home a During the. time of 
Mog pols, , the Bayyide of Pyrip bel a similar notorie 


ekiefly brought’ from. Khattuts, dnd. aii. from 
Navebad in Trkestéa. Jd nee 
$: Fas means oh saniieg cade ; “Baaroaf in: a kind ot. birocaded clk ;: Magi iy 


is silk: with s of silver—the: says: that ney. faye ¥ 
Hind. kesh, halt rot which the mobbing py te Lee at it. ek combat 


vice haat Kui 
with leaves and branches woveninit) Deddis Sais colourdd =i Ahir footie Taye: 
Khass io floselle-cilk. For tafgita (vide Freytag I11,-p,: 368); aries flnd tafefte. 


: ,frem Gujrit 2. wl wt 
Megoyyash, do. a es 
Shirwdni. Brocade, do. © 

Mushajjgr » from Europe, Per yor 

Dea silk, do. do. 


De., from Yaed, do. a oe a eh ae 


Khii,do. . 
Satin, from Chinese Tartary 
Ngwar, from do. 
Khavz silk. 

Tefeila (a etufi from Mecca) 
Kurtahwér, from _ 
Mandl .. 
Chira (for turbans) 
Dupatid, do. . 
Fotas (loin bands) 
Counterpanes 


Velvet from Europe, per yard 

Do. from Kashan, per piece 

Do. from Yazd, do. 

Do. from Mashhad, do. 

Do. from Hirat, do. 

Do. Kbafi,do... . a. 

Do. from Lahor, do. . 

Do. from Gujrat, peryard . 

Qatifa- yi +. Pirabi, do. 

Taja-baf,, per piece 

Dard*t-baf, do. . 

Mutabbag, do. 

Shirwani, do. 

Milak, do... 

Kamkhib, from Kabul and Penis, do... 
Tawar (%), do. 
Khéri (1), do. 
' Mushayjar, from Europe, p pert 


Dé. Bom Vaid, per plows 


eet. -: 


tA hind of satok 


e 2.40. 50. M. 
e' be WH 
€.t0 17 &. 
1 to 4M. 
lw 4M. 
. 1th Mf. 
8 Reto RM. 
a 
from 15 to 90 B. 
.. 170208. 
. » 1 to-14 mM. 
. -.$:to 8M. 
. Ot. 8R. 
- . $1012 M. 


8 e Y -@ ee... 11020 M. 
* The Text does not give the prices, We Bod 
B. Silks, etc., plain. 


lto 4M. 
2to 7M. 
2to 4M. 
. Sto 4M. 
. 1pto.8M. 
2 to 4M. 
2 to. 4M. 
lto 2B, 
1tolpR. 
2 to 80 M. 
2 to 30 M. 
1 to 30M. 
1} to 10 M. 
lto 7M. 
. 1 to. 5M, 
.2Rto 2M. 
4 to 10 R. 


«2 OR to 1M. 


TV to! 2 Me, 
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Satin, from Europe, per yard 2R.to 1M 
Satin, from Hirit, per piece 5 R.to 2M 
Khard, por yord li. 1R.to 6R 
Sihrang,' per piece lto 83M 
Quini,* do. ‘ ae 2 ae 14 R.to 2M. 
Kati? from Burope, por yor e & SS w a ~Ptordd. 
Téfta,‘ do. ‘ - «6 « «  « Pto OR, 


| re © ae 2 2 
Dar@*i,doo www wt wt a etaeti( (a FRO to aR 


Sitipivi, per piece . «wt i“wtititi‘“ .té«i<Yté‘“C;tC CA to OM. 


Qabdband, do: . : : : : : . COR. to 2M. 
Tat bandpizi, do. : : : : ; . 2 R.to 13 Mw. 
Lth,peryord . «www el etiawti to FR. 
Migri, per piece.  . . « «© «© « « §to 1M. 
Sar, per yard. i & ; : : : . Peto i R. 
Tassar,® per piece ; ; : ; . ¢to 2R. 
Plain Kurtawar Satin, per yard : - . « §tolR. 

Kaptwnir, — called os do. ito 1R. 
Alcha, do. ‘ * . tto 2R. 
Tafsila, per piece ; . TtoldR. 

C. Cotton clothe. 
Khasa, per piece : , : . SR. to 15M 
Chautér,do. . . . 2R.to OM 
Malmal, do. ; 4R 
Tansukh, do. . 4R.to 5M 
Siri Saf, do. . 2R.to 5M 
Gangdjal, do. . 4R.to 5M 
Bhéraun, do. . 4R. to 4M 
Sahan, do. . Llte 3M 
Jhona, fo. .L1Rto 1M 
Atén, do. . .2R.to 1M 
Astwali,do. : : o.." % : : ‘ lto 5M. 
Bafta, do. . : ; : . : . : .1,R.to 5M. 
Mahmidi, do. . : ; : : ; ; . ¢to 3M. 
3 jety es 
 Ghenaing at. aa of silk and wool. ge 


: Generally ¢ translated by linen. All dictionaries agree that it te exceedingly 
thin, so much so that it tears when the moon shines on it; itis Muein. | 
, WOVER 5 — 
, Nowadays chiefly made in hampore and Patna; rulgo, tessa 
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Panchtoliya, per prece ~ 2 « «© 6 « ILte 8M. 
Jhola, do: . ° . ° 7. ° ° ° 4 to 24 Wy. 
Sali, perpiece. 1. . «. «© «© « .«- SRto 2M. 
Doriva, per piece : : : . : .-. OR to mM. 
Behddur Shahi, do. . ws liawtti(‘i;tw”*é<‘S!”:”*é*S!”:”*é<(C;«iC ROC HOM. 
Garba Sit, do., eo @ = a . . Uto 2m. 
Shela, from the Dakhin, do. ~ 6 «© 6 « to 2M. 
Mihrkul, do... : . : : ; : . SR.to 2M. 
Mindil,dow . . . .«. «© « «. «© $to 39M, 


Sarband, do. . ‘ : : : : ‘ . ¢to 2M. 
Dupatia, do. . 1 R.to 1M. 
Katancha, do. -1Rto 1M. 
Fofa, do. . ‘ ; <x t+to 6 R. 
Goshpech,do. . . .« « - - Ilto 2R. 
Chhint, per yard ; ; 2d.to 1R. 
Gazina, per piece 4 to 13 BR. 
Silahafi. per yard - 2to 4d. 


D. Woollen stuffs. 
Scarlet Broadcloth, from Turkey, Europe,? and Portugal, 

perryard . . 2 wet etia OERto 4M. 
Do., from Nagor and Lahor, per prece . . « 2Rto 1M. 
Stf-+ murabbas, do. ‘ : : : 4 to 15 M. 
Suf-t . . .,? do. - oe eh lel ell CRON M. 
Parmnarm, do. . ; : se . : . 2 R. to 20 M. 
Chira-yi-Parmnarm, do... : ; : . 2 R.to 25 M. 
Fota,do.. .  . ; 5 6 ; . . ¢to 3M: 


Jdmawar-+ Parmnarm, do. ree 2 2. 
Goshpech,do: 3 2. 7 welt A Reto HM. 
Sarpech,do. . : : 4 ; . : ¢+to 4M. 


Aghyi, do. ; : a ee - . 7 RK. to 2 M. 


+ The articles imported from Europe were chiefly broadcloth’; musical instru- 
ments, 48 trumpets; pictures ; curiosities (vide Baddont IT, p. 290, 1. 2 from below ; 
. 338, I. 7) and, since 1600, tobacco. Of the names of cloths mentioned by Abi 
1-Fagl séveral are no longer known, as native weavers cannot compete with the 
English Longcloth and the cheap European Nuslins, Alpacas, Chintzes, and Mohairs, 
which are nowadays in common use with the natives all over the Rast. At the time 
of the: Moguls, and before, the use of woollen stuffs and, for the poorer classes, 
blankets, was much more general than now. Even the light caps generally worn by 
_Muhammadans in this country, called.in Hind. opi, and in Persian tabi (oi € 
Bahir-j ¢Ajam) are mostly imported from England, I am not aware that the soldiers 
of the armies of the Moguls were ny boas § dressed, though it appears that the 
commanders of the contingents at least looked to uniformity in the caps and turbans. 
. § The M&S. have an unintelligible word. : _ 
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Parmgarm, per piece . - 3R.to MM 
Kalie, do. S a . 24 R. to 10 M 
Phak, do. . . ABtolgR 
Durman, do. 2R.to 4 
Paid, do. 1to10R 
Rewkdér, do. . « &. we 2R.to 1M 
Miri, do. ; ; : : . : ; -. Sto BOR. 
Burd-+ Yamani, do. . : ‘ : ; : ; 5 to 35 RB. 
Manji (?) namad, do. ~ 2 . « «© 1. 2Rto 1M. 
Kanpak (?) namad, do. : ; ; . 2R.to 1M. 
Takyal namad, from Kabul and Persia bs. 4% . 
Do.,countrymade,do. . . . . . . <JApto OR. 
Lo%%, do. ; : : o. S ; .. .l4d.to 4R. 
Blankets,do. .  . ; : : ‘ ‘ - 10d. to 2 R. 
KashmirianCape,do. .. . . . =. =. 24t0 1 R.z 


* Tho price is not given in the text. 


Ain 33. 
ON THE NATURE OF COLOURS. 


White and black are believed to be the origin of all colours. They 
are looked upon as extremes, and as the component parts of the other 
colours. Thus white when mixed in large proportions with an impure: 
black, will yield yellow; and white and black, in equal proportions, will 
give red. White mixed with a large quantity of black, will give a bluish: 
jreen. Other colours may be formed by compounding these. Besides, 
‘¢ must be borne in mind that cold makes a juicy white body, and a dry 
body black; and heat renders that which is fresh black, and white that 
which is dry. These two powers (heat and cold) produce, each in its place, 
4 change in the colour of a body, because bodies are both gabul, i.e. capable: 
of being acted upon, and mugtaza, i.e. subject to the influence of the 
heavenly bodies (chiefly the sun), the active origin of heat. 


A‘in 34. 
_ THE ARTS OF WRITING AND PAINTING. - 
What we call form leads us to recognize a body ; ; the body i iteell leads. 
us to what we call a notion, an idea. Thus, on aceing the form ofa fetter, 


we recognize the letter, or a word, and this again will lead us. to some ides. 
Similarly inthe case of what people term a picture. But though it is true 
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that painters, especially those of Europe, succeed in drawing figures 
expressive of the conceptions which the artist has of any of the mental 
states, eo much s0, that people may mistake a picture for a reality : yet 
pictures are much inferior to the written letter, inasmuoh as the letter may 
embody the wisdom of bygone ages, and become a means to intellectual 
progress. 

I shall first say something about the art of writing, as it is the more 
important of the two arts. His Majesty pays much attention to both, and 
is an excellent judge of form and thought. And indeed, in the eyes of the 
friends of true beauty, a letter is the source from which the light confined 
within it beams forth ; and, in the opinion of the far-sighted, it is the 
world-reflecting cup * in the abstract. The letter, a magical power, is 
spiritual geometry emanating from the pen of invention; a heavenly 
writ from the hand of fate ; it contains the secret word, and is the tongue 
of the hand. The spoken word goes to the hearts of such as are present 
to hear it; the letter gives wisdom to those that are near and far. If it 
was not for the letter, the spoken word would soon die, and no keepsake 
would be left us of those that are gone by. Superficial observers see in 
the letter a sooty figure; but the deepsighted a lamp of wisdom. The 
written letter looks black, notwithstanding the thousand rays within it ; 
or, it is a light with a mole on it that wards off the evil eye.? A letter is the 
portrait painter of wisdom ; a rough sketch from the realm of ideas; a 
dark night ushering in day; a black cloud pregnant with knowledge; the 
wand for the treasures of insight ; speaking, though dumb ; stationary, 
and yet travelling ; stretched on the.sheet, and yet soaring upwards. — 

When a ray of God’s knowledge falls on man’s soul, it is carried by the 
mind to the realm of thought, which is the intermediate station between 
that which is conscious of individual existence (mujarrad) and that which 
is material (mdddi). The result ‘is a concrete thing mixed with the absolute, 
or an absolute thing mixed with that which is concrete. This compound 
steps forward on man’s tongue, and enters, with the assistance of the 
conveying air, into the windows of the ears of others. It then drops the 


3 Khilgs “< m ete referring to states of mind natural to us, as benevolence, 
atath, etc. Aba I’ Fag! says, a painter may succeed in representing ; but 
the bbe of sate is greater. 

: The fabulous cup of King Jamshed, which revealed the secrets of the seven 
eavens. 

‘Ss Humsen beauty is imperfect unless accompanied by a mole. For the mole on 
the cheek of his sweetheart, Hiflz would make a present of Semargand and ie ari, 
Other rejoice to nee at least one blatk spot on the beautiful face of the beloved 
who, 1 thout such an amulet, would be subject to the influence of the evil eye. 

¢ The spoken word, the idea expressed by a sound. 
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burden of its concrete component, and returns, as a single ray, to its old 
place, the realm of thought. But the heavenly traveller occasionally 
gives his course a different direction by means of man’s fingers, and having 
passed along the continent of the pen and crossed the ocean of the ink, 
alights on the pleasant expanse of the page, and returns through the eye 
of the reader to its wonted habitation. 

As the letter is a representation of an articulate sound, I think it 
necessary to give some information regarding the latter. 

The sound of a letter is a mode of existence depending on the nature of 
the air. By garaS we mean the striking together of two hard substances ; 
and by gala‘, the separation of the same. In both cases the intermediate 
air, like a wave, is set in motion ; and thus the state is produced which we 
call sound. Some philosophers take sound to be the secondary effect, and 
define it as the air set in motion ; but others look upon it as the primary 
effect, i.e. they define sound to be the very garaS, or the gulaS, of any hard 
substances. Sound may be accompanied by modifving circumstances ; 
it may be a piano, deep, nasal, or guttural, as when the throat is affected 
byacold. Again, from the nature of the organ with which man utters a 
sound, and the manner in which the particles of the air are divided, another 
modifying circumstance may arise, as when two pianos, two deep, two 
nasal, or two guttural sounds separate from each other. Some, as Abi 
SAli Sina, call this modifying clement (Sdriz) the sound of the letter ; 
others define it as the original state of the sound thus modified (maSriz) ; 
but the far-sighted definean articulate sound as the union of the modifying 
element and the original state modified. This is evidently the correct 
view. 

There are fifty-two articulate sounds in Hindi, so and so many? in 
Greek, and eighteen in Persian. In Arabic there are twenty-eight letters 
represented hy eighteen signs, or by only fifteen when we count the joined 
letters, and if we take the Hamzah as one with the alif. The reason for 
writing an alif anda lam (¥) sepatately as the end of the single letters in 
the Arabic alphabet is merely to give an example of a sdkin letter, which 
‘must necessarily be joined to another letter; and the reason why the 
letter ldm is preferred * as an example is because the letter ldm is the 


1 Abit 'I-Fazl has forgotten to put in thenumber. He counts tighteén letters, or- 
rather signa, in Persian, because -, ¢, and e have the same fundamental sigt. ne 

$ Or rather, the alif was preferred to the wiw or yd, because these twa letters 
may be either sdkin ot mutaharrik. But the custom has become established to call 
the alif, when mutabarrik, hamaah ; and to call tha ¢lif, when edkin, merely elif. 
¢ Abdulwasi, of Hanah, in bis excellent Persian Giamuier, oe Risdla-yi ¢ Abdul. 
wisi, which is read all over India, says that the lam-alif has the meaning of nol, 
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middle letter of the word alif, and the letter alif the middle letter of the 
word lam. : : 
_ The vowel-signs did not exist in ancient times, instead of which letters 
were dotted with a different kind of ink ; thus a red dot placed over a letter 
expressed that the letter was followed by ana; a red dot in front of the 
letter signified a u ; and a red dot below a letter ant. It was Khalil ibn-i 
Ahmad,' the famous inventor of the Metrical Art of the Arabians, who 
fixed the forms of the vowel-signs as they are now in use. | 

The beauty of a letter and its proportions depend much on personal 
taste ; hence it is that nearly every people has a separate alphabet. Thus 
we find an Indian, Syriac, Greek, Hebrew, Coptic, Masqali, Kifi, Kashmiri, 
Abyssinian, Rey/ini, Arabic, Persian, Himyaritic, Berbery, Andalusian, 
Rihdni, and several other ancient svstems of writing. The invention of 
the Hebrew characters is traced in sume poems to Adam-i Hafthazari ; * 
but some mention Idris* as the inventor. Others, however, say that Idris 
perfected the Macqali character. According to several statements, the 
Kiific character was derived by the Khalifah ¢Ali from the Macgalt. 

The difference in the form of a letter in the several systems, lies 
in the proportion of straight and round strokes ; thus the Kiific character 
consists of one-sixth curvature and five-sixths straight lines; the 
Macqali has no curved lines at all; hence the inscriptions which are 
found on ancient buildings are mostly in this character. 

In writing we have to remember that black and white look well, as 
these colours best prevent. ambiguities in reading. 
In Iran and Tiriin, India and Turkey, there are eight caligraphical 
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i.e., ‘do not read this compound ldm-alif, but pass over it, when you say the 
Alphabet : look upon it asa mere example of a edkin Ietter.” 

The term ha mech, as used here in native schools, is carefully distinguished from the 
terms Shakl-i Hamzah and Markiz-i Hamzah, Shakl-i Hamzah ia the small sign 
consisting of a semicircle. one extremity of which stands upon a straight line slightly 
alanting. AMarkiz-i Hamsah is cither of the letters alif, waw, or yd, but chiefly the 
latter, when accompanied by the Nhakl-i Hamsah.” Hamzah is a general term for 
either of tho three lotters alif, waw, ya; when accompanied by the Shakl-« Hamzah. 
In European grammars, the chapter on the Mamzah is badly treatcd, because all 
explain the word //amzak ax the name of a sign. . 

Another peculiarity of Earopean grammars ia this, that in arranging the letters 
of the alphabet, the wi is placed after the he; here in the East, the he is invariably 
put before the yi. | 

1 Ho ik said tu have been born A.H.' 100, and died at Baarah, A.H. 175 or 190. 
He wrote several works on the science which he had established, as also severe) 
‘Hooks _on the rhyme, lexicographical conrpilations, cte. | 

2 Adam is called Haft-hazdri, because the number of inhabitants on earth at 
his death had reached the number seren thousand. A better explanation is given 
hy Badaont (IJ, p. 337, 1. 10), who puts the creation of Adam seven thousand years 
before his time. Wide the first A*in of the Third Book. | 

* Idria, or Enoch.. . 
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systems } current, of which each one is liked by some people. Six of them 
were derived in A.H. 310 by Zbn-s Muglah from the Ma‘gali and the 
Kiific characters, viz., the Suls, TaugiS, Muhaggaq, Naskh, Rayhan, 
Riga. Some add the Ghubdr, and say that this seventh character had 
likewise been invented by him. The Naskh character is ascribed by many 
to Ydqit,a slave of the Khalifah Musta‘sam Billah.* The Sulg and the 
Naskh consist each of one-third * curved lines, and two-thirds straight lines ; 
the former (the suls) is jali,‘ whilst the latter (the naskh) is kha/t. The 
Taigis and RigaS consist of three-fourths curved lines and one-fourth 
straight lines ; the former is jali, the latter is khaft. The Muhaggaq and 
Rayhan contain three-fourths straight lines; the former, as in the bg 
ceding, ia jalt, and the Rayhan is khu fi. 

Among famous copyists I must mention ‘Ali ibn-i Hilal, better iwi 
under the name of Ibn-i Bawwab;* he wrote well the six characters. 
Yaqit brought them to perfection. Six of Yaqit’s pupils are noticeable ; 
1. Shaykh Ahmad, so well known under the name of Shaykh-zada-yi 
Subrwardi; 2. Arghiin of Kabul; 3. Mawlana Yisuf Shah of Mash,had ; 
4. Mawlainaé Mubarik Shah, styled Zarrin-qalam (the golden pen; 5. 
Haydar, called Gandahnawis (i.e., the writer of the jal); 6. Mir Yahya. 


1 It is remarkable that, in the whole chapter, there ie not the slightest allusion 
‘to the art of printing. Nor do Abii 'l-Fagl’s letters, where nearly the whole of this 
A*in is repeated, contain a reference to printed books. ‘‘ The first book printed in 
India was the Doctrina Christiana of Giovanni Gonsalvez, a lay brother of the order 
of the Jesuits, who, as far as I know, first cast Tamulio characters in the year 1577. 
After this appeared, in 1578, Ae book entitled Flos Sanctorum, which was followed (?) 
by the Tamulic hbdeter ne dead Fagg de Proenza, printed in 1679, at cg 
Jacate, on the coast of From that Period the Danish Missionaries a 
Tranquebar have printed. many y works, a catalogue of which may be found in Alberti 
Fabricii Saluturie luz Evangelii.” Johnston's translation of Fra P. Da Sen Bario- 

meo’s Voyage to the Hast Indies, p. 305. The Italian Original has the same years : 
1877, 1578, 1679. 

® He was the last caliph, and reigned from 1242 to 1258, when he was put to 
death by Huldgd, grandson of Chingis Khan. [Billah is not in the text.—P.] 

® Hence, the name gulg, or one-third. 

$ Jali (i.e. clear) is a byaky wre ni fis co ry eo Pines that letters are thick, and 
written, with a pen full of ink. oe) is the opposite. 

5 Ibn Muglah, Ibn Bawwab, yore Yaqat tbe hree oldest caligraphists men- 
tioned in varioags histaries. The following notes are “ohiedy extracted from Ba}jAtwar 
Khan's Mir-dtul ¢ Alam :— 

Ibn Mugiah, or according to his full name, Aba ¢ Alf Mubammad ibn-i (AH ibn-i 
Hasan ibn-i Muqlah, was the vizier of the Kbalifahs Muqtadir billah, AlqShir h, 
and ArRAs! billsh, who reigned from A.D. 907 to 940. The last, cut of Ibn-i Mugqlah’s 
right hand. He died in prison, A.H. 337, or A.D. 988-9. 

Ibn-i Bawwab, or Abi 'l-Hasan cAlt ibn i Hilal, Hved under the twenty-fifth 
Khalifeh, Adir billah er zasea 20a) the contemporary of Mabmtd_ of { 
and hie A.H. 416, or A. 

dgft, or She Tamale 1d:Din, was born at dad, and was the: Litrariat 
= Merpetqans , the thirty-seventh and lest Tose "angen him 
me time on account of his Shi¢ah — He survived the ety, A OT, 
(1258 of Haligi Khéu, and died, at the one ~arrrgperirytohdrt A ob, 
or A.D. 1297, during the reign of Ghisin ieee Shan Haligt's great grandson. 
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The following caligraphists are likewise well-known: Sify Nagr® ‘lah, 
also called Sadr-i SIraqi; Arqin; SAbd* ‘lah; Khwaja SAbd® ‘lab-i 
Sayrafi; Haji Muhammad; Mawlina ‘Abd* ’llah-i Ashpaz; Mawlina 
Muhi of Shiraz; Musin®’d-Din-i Taniri; Shams" ’d-Din-iKhata*i; SAbd* 
t-Rahim-1 Khalili (%); SAbd" ’l-llayy; Mawlina Ja‘far? of Tabriz ; 
Mawlané Shah of Mash,had; Mawlana Ma‘rif? of Baghdad; Mawlana 
Shams" ’d-Din Bayasanghur; MuSin® ’d-Din of Farah; SAbd* ’l-Haqq of 
Sabzwar; Maulana NiSmat® ‘llah-i Bawwib; Khwaijagi Mumip-i 
Marwarid, the inventor of variegated papers and sands for strewing 
on the paper: Sultin Ibrahim, son of Mirzd Shahrukh; Mawlana 
Muhammad Hakim Iafiz; Mawlinaé Mahmiid Siyd,ish; Mawlana 
Jamal" ’d-Din Husayn; Mawlina Pir Muhammad; Mawland Fazl@ 
‘l-Haqq vf Qazwin.® 


A seventh kind of writing is called TaSlig, which has been derived from 
the RigdS and the Tawgis. It contains very few straight lines, and was 
brought to perfection by Khwaja Taj-i Salmani,‘* who also wrote well the 
other six characters. Some say that he was the inventor. 

Of modern caligraphists I may mention: Mawlana SAbd* ’l-Iayy, the 
Private Secretary * of Sultan Abi Sa‘id Mirza, who wrote TaSiltq well ; 
Mawlana Darwish; * Amir Mansir; Mawlana Ibrahim of Astarabad ; 
Khwaja Ikhtiyar ;7 Munshi Jamal" ’d-Din; Muhammad of Qazwin ; 
Mawlina Idris; Khwaja Muhammad Husayn Munshi; and Ashraf Khan,® 


; 5 He lived in the beginning of the fifteenth century, at the time of Mirza Shahrukh 
(1404-17). 

* A contemporary and rival of the great poet Salman of Sawah (died 769). The 
name Ma¢rif ay to have been common in Baghdad since the times of the famous: 
saint toh fe Aarkh (a part of Baghdad). | 
- : sar aktabat and the Afir*at also mention Mull& Ab&é Bakr, and Shaykh 

ahmiid. 

4 According to the Maktiba&t and several MSS., Sulayméani. 

* In the original text, p. 114, 1. 5, by mistake, Mawlind Abd? 'l-Hayy and the 
Munsht of 3ultan Abit SaGid. ; , 

* Mawlana Darwish Muhammad was a friend of the famous Amir ¢Ali Sher, the 
vizier of Rultin Iusayn Mirza, king of Khurisin (A.D. 1470 to 1505), and the 

atron of the poct Jami. Mawldnd Darwish entered afterwards the servics of Siaéh 
Junayd-i Safawi, king of Persia ore 1499 to 1525). A biography of the Mawland . 
may found in the Ma*dair-i Rahimi, p. 751. 
.Khwaja Ikhtiyir, the contemporary and successful rival of the preceding 
caligra hist. He was Private Secretary to Sultdn Husayn Mirza. 

J This is the title of Muhammad Agghar, a Sayyid from Meshhed—or according 
to the Tabaq&t-i Akbarl, from ¢Arabshihi. He served Humd&yin as Mir Munshi, 
Mir GArzi, and Mir Mali. He accomparied Tard! Beg on his flight from Dibif, was 
imprisoned by Bayrém, and had to go-to Mecca. He rejoined Akbar in A.H, 968, 
when Bayrim had just fallen in disgrace, received in the following year the title of 
Ashraf finde and served under Munfim Kbin in Bengal. He died in the tenth 
year of *sreign, A.H. 973. In Abd 'l-Fagl's list of grandees, in the second book, 
Ashraf. is quoted as a commander of two thousand. Badi,oni mentions him 
among the contemporaneoys poets. Abt 'l-Mugaflar, Ashraf Khan's son, was, A.D. 
1596, a commander of five hundred,: ee | 
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the Private Secretary of his Majesty, who improved the Ta‘lig very 
much. 

The eighth characte: which I have to mention is the NastaSliq ; it 
consists entirely of round lines. They say that Mir SAI! of Tabriz, a 
contemporary of Timir, derived it from the Naskh and the TaSliqg; but 
this can scarcely be correct because there exist books in the Nasta‘lig 
character written before Timir’s time. Of Mir SAl!’s pupilss I may 
mention two:! Mawlana JaSfar of Tabriz, and Mawlind Azhar; and of 
other caligraphists in 7'aSlig, Mawlané Muhammad of Awbah (near Hirat), 
an excellent writer; Mawlaina Bari of Hirét; and Mawlina Sultan SAIl® of 
Mash,had, who surpasses them all. He imitated the writing of Mawlina 
Azhar, though he did not learn from him. personally. Six of his pupils 
are well known: Sultén Mubammad-i Khandan ;* Sultan Mubammad 
Nir; Mawlina SAlé*= ’d-Din‘ of Hirat; Mawlana Zayn® ’d-Din (of 
Nishapir); Mawlana SAbdi of Nishapir; Muhammad Qasim Shadi Shah, 
each of whom possessed some distinguishing qualities. 

Besides these, there are a great number of other good caligraphists, 
who are famous for their skill in NastaSiig; as Mawlind Sultan ‘At, of 
Qiyin ; 5 Mawland Sultan ‘All of Mashhad ;* Mawlané Hijranf;" and 
after them the illustrious Mawlana Mir SAli,* the pupil, as it appears, of 
Mawlanaé Zayn"* 'd-Din. He brought his. art to perfection by imitating 
the writing of Sultan SAIf of Mash,had. The new method, which he 
established, is a proof of his genius; he has left many masterpieces. Some 
one asked him once what the difference was between his writing and that 
of the Mawland. He said, “I also have broyght writing to perfection ; 
but yet, his method has a peculiar charm.” 


re a ir*a¢ mentions a-third immediate pupil of Mir ¢ Al! Mawland Ehwaje 
, and relates that he put Mir ¢All’s name to his own writings, without 

ering wfence to his master. 
é also was a friend of Amir ¢ Alf Sher, and died A.H. 910, during the reign of 

ole Husayn Mirzi, mentioned in the fourth note 

He was called Khandan, as he was always happy. He was.a friend of Amir 

GAll Sher, and died . O15. 

‘In the Maktabat ¢Ala® ‘d- “be Mubammad of Hiri 
© He was the instructor of Sultan Huseyn Mirsé’s Sees and died A.H. 914. 
by is a Persian town, 8.E. of Khursén, near the frontier of Afghinistin. It is 
yan on our mape. 

‘ccording to the =i Mawldnd Bulgin SAL! sher of ‘Mashhad, which is 


evidently the correct readin 
7 A poet re Spat ot Atak GA Sher. He died A H. 921. 

e Mewians Mi c a a tL ‘Asa nt Bl te 
mentioned toget ela Rheoraw of Diki, a yriio 
Akbér’s KbSnkbinin, a py bom .” Debbi, or entering, is the « 
use which a poet makes of verses, = pean w, of another er poet. 
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In conclusion, I may mention: Shah Mahmid’ of Nishipir; Mabmid 
Is-hq ; Shams" 'd-Din of Kirman; Mawlana Jamshed, the riddle-writer ; 
Sultén Husayn of Khujand; Mawlana SAyshi; Ghiyag*’d-Din, the gilder; 
Mawlanad SAbd* s-Samad; Mawlina Malik; Mawlana SAbd®" ’l-Karim ; 
Mawlané SAbd* ’r-Rahim of Khwarizm ; Mawlana Shaykh Muhammad ; 
Mawlana Shah Mahmid-i Zarringalam (or gold pen) ; Mawlané Mubam- 
mad Husayn? of Tabriz ; Mawlina IIasan SAlf of Mash,had; Mir MuSizz 
of Kashin; Mirza Ibrahim of Isfahan; and several others who have 
devoted their lives to the improvement of the art. 

His Majesty shows much regard to the art, and takes a great interest 
in the different systems of writing; hence the large number of skilful 
caligraphists. NastaSliq has especially received a new impetus. The artist 
who, ir. the shadow of the throne of his Majesty, has become a master of 
caligraphy, is Muhammad Husayn ? of Kashmir. He has been honoured 
with the title of Zarringalam, the gold pen. He surpassed his master 
Mawlana SAbd* ’1-SAziz ; his maddat and dawa*ir 4 show everywhere a 
proper proportion to each other, and art critics consider him equal to 
Mulla Mir SAli. Of other renowned caligraphists of the present age, I must 
mention Mawlana Bagir, the sonof the illustrious Mulla Mir Ali; Muham- 
mad Amin of Mash.had ; Mir Husayn-i Kulanki ; Mawlana SAbd? ’l-Hay ; 
Mawlana Dawri; > Mawlind SAbd® ’r-Rahim ; MirSAbd* ‘lah; Nizémf of 
Qazwin; SAli Chaman of Kashmir; Nir® llah Qasim Arsalan. 

His Majesty’s library is divided into several parts ; some of the books 
are kept within, and some without, the Harem. Each part of the library 


1 According to the Maktabat and the Mir*at, Shah Jlukammad of Nish&pir. 
Both mention another caligraphist, Mir Sayyid Ahmad of Mashhad. 

2 He was the teacher of the celebrated caligraphist ¢/mad, whose biography 
will be found in the Afir*at. Vide also the preface of Dr. Sprenger’s Gulistan. 

® He died A.H. 1020, six years after Akbar’s death. 

‘ By Maddat (extensions), caligraphists mean letters like w, J; by dawaStr 
(ourvatures), letters like y, ¢. | ne : 

Draw four horizontal lines at equal intervals; call the spaces between them 
a, 6, ¢, of which a is the highest. Every letter which fille the space 6 is called « 
shisha; 083, 4, 0,0. The diacritical’ paints are immaterial. Every line above b 
is called a markaz; every line below 6, ie., inc, a daman. Thus & consists of a 
shisha and a markaz; of a shisha and a diman. The kncb ofa t, wi, OF J, 
ie called balla, Thus ij is a Madda, consisting of a balla, and a daman; so also 
Ue et The —S consists of a markas and a déman. 

so Grammar the word markaz means the same as shisha in caligraphy; thus 
3, &, consist of a markaz, and a shakl-i hamxza, 

By telah, celigraphists mean any additional ornamental strokes, or refilling a 
written letter with ink (Hind. siyahi bharna), or erasing (Hind. chhiinid). ; 

§ His name is Sultin Bayizid; he was born at Hirit. Dawri is his poetical 
name. Vide Bad&ont's list of poets (vol. iti of the Bibl. Indica). Akbar bestowed 
on him the title of Katib« 'l-Mulk, the writer of the fog His pupil wes Khwéje 
Mubdzhmad Hussyn, an Abad! (vide Badéonl, ii, p. 304, where for JérAhkim, in the 
Téstkh, read Rarthim), === | i 
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is subdivided, according to the value of the books and the estimation in 
which the sciences are held of which the books treat. Prose books, 
poetical works, Hindi, Persian, Greek, Kashmirian, Arabic,’ are all 
separately placed. In-this order they are also inspected. Experienced 
people bring them daily and read them before His Majesty, who hears 
every book from the beginning to the end. At whatever page the readers 
daily stop, His Majesty makes with his own pen a sign, according to the 
number of the pages; and rewards the readers with presents of cash, 
sither in gold or silver, according to the number of leaves read out by 
them. Among books of renown, there are few that are not read in his 
Majesty’s assembly hall ; and there are no historical facts of the past ages, 
or curiosities of science, or interesting points of philosophy, with which 
His Majesty, a leader of impartial sages, is unacquainted. He does. not 
get tired of hearing a book over again, but listens to the reading of it 
with more interest. Thé Akhlaq-i Nasiri, the Kimiya-yi SaSadat, the 
Qabiisnima, the works of Sharaf of Munayr (vide p. 50), the Gulistan, the 
Hadigqa of Hakim Sané*i, the Masnawi of MaSnawi, the Jim-i Jam, the 
Bustan, the Shahnama, the collected Masnawis of Shaykh Nizami, the 
works of Khusraw and Mawlanaé Jami, the Diwans cf Khaqani, Anwari, 
and several works on History, are continually read out to His Majesty. 
Philologists ara constantly engaged in translating Hindi, Greek, Arabic, 
and Persian books, into other languages. Thus a part of the Zichi-i Jadid-i 
Mirza*I (vide 3rd book, A*in 1) was translated under the superintendence 
of Amir Fath" ‘llah of Shirdz (vide p. 34), and also the Kishnjoshi, the 
Gangédhar, the Mohesh. Mahanand, from Hindi (Sanscrit) into Persian, 
according to the interpretation of the author of this book. The Maha- 
bharat which belongs to the ancient books of Hindistan has likewise been 
translated, from Hindi into Persian, under the superintendence of Naqib 
Kban,* Mawlana SAbd® 'l-Qadir of Badaon,? and Shaykh Sultan of 


1 (béerve that the Arabic booke are placed last. [But see p. 104, line 4.—-B,]. 
® Regarding this renowned man, vide Abii 'l-Fazl's list of Grandees, 2nd book, 


No. 161. 

® Mulla ¢Abct ']-Qadir, poetically styled Qadiri, was born A.H. 947 for wat at 
Bad&on, a town near Dihli. He was thus two years older than Akber. His father, 
whom he lost in 960, was called Shaykh Mulik Shah, and was a pupil of the Saint 
Bech& of Sambhal. ¢Abde ']-Qédir, or Baddoni, as we generally call him, studied 
various sciences under the most renowned and pious men of his ago, most of whom he 
enumerates in the beginning of tho third volume.of his Muniakhab. He excelled in 
Music, History, and Astronomy, and was on account of his beautifu: zaice appointed 
Court Im}m for Wednesdays, He-had early heen introduced to Akbar. $y Jalal 
Khbén Qarchi (vide List of Grandees, 2nd book, No. 213). For forty yeara.Rad&on! 
lived in compariy with Shaykh MubSrak, and Faysf snd AbO 'l-Fasl, the Shaykh’s 
- sons; but éhere was no sincere friendship between:them, as Badéon! looked upon 
them as heretics. At the command of Akbar, he translated the Ramdyan ( Baddont, 
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Thanesar.1 The book contains nearly one hundred thousand verses : 
His Majesty calls this ancient history Razmnama, the book of Wars. The 
same learned men translated also into Persian the Ramayan, likewise a 
book of ancient Hindustan, which contains the life of Rém Chandra, but 
is full of interesting points of Philosophy. HajiIbrahim of Sarhind trans- 
lated into Persian the Atharban * which, according to the Hindis, is one of 


IT, pp. 336, 366), from the Sanscrit into Persian, receiving for twenty-four thousand 
eloke 150 Ashrafis and 10,000 an gah and parts of the Mahibhdrat; extracts 
from the History of Rashid; and the Bahr«'/-Asmdr, a work on the Hadfg. A copy 
of another of his works, entitled Najat«'r-Rashid, may be found among the Persian 
MSS. of the As. Soc. Bengal. His historical work, entitled Junta khal 't-Tawdrikh, 
is much prized as written by an enemy of Akbar, whose character, in its grandeur 
and its failings, is much more prominent than in the Akbarndma or the fabagat.i 
Akbari or the Ma*dsir-i Rahimi, It is especially of value for the religious views of 
the emperor, and contains interesting biographies of most famous men and poets of 
Akbar’s time. The History ends with the beginning of A.H. 1004, or eleven years 
before Akbar’s death, and we may conclude that Badioni died soon after that year. 
The book wae kept sccret, and according to a statement in the Mir*at* 'l-¢Alam, it 
was made public during the reign of Jahangir, who showed his displeasure by dis- 
believing the statement of Badioni's children that they themselves had been 
unaware of the existence of the book. The Tuzuk-i Jahingiri unfortunately says. 
nothing about this circumstance; but Badidon!'s work was certainly not known in 
A.H. 1025, the tenth year of Jahangir’s reign, in which the Afa*agir-i Rahimi was 
written, whose author complained of the want of a history beside the Tabaq&t, and 
the Akbarnima. 

In point of style, Baddont is much inferior to Bakhtiwar Khan(Afis*at*'l-¢ Alam 
and Muhammad Kigim (the ¢Alam-gir Nama), but somewhat superior to his frien 
Mirz&é Nigim* 'd-Din Ahmad of Hir&t, author of the J'abagdat, and to¢ Abd" 'l-Hamld o: 
Léhor, author of the Pidishdhnama. 

GAbde ’]-Qiadir of Badéon must not be confounded with Mawlana Qédiri, another 
learned man contemporaneous with Akbar. 

1 Vide Badéont IT, sar : and for Haji Ibrihtm, iii, p. 139. [ii, p. 278.—B.} 

* “In this year (A.H. 983, or A.D. 1575) a learned Brahmin, Shaykh Bhéwan, 
had come from the Dakhin and turned Muhammadan, when His Majesty gave me the 
order to translate the Atharban. Several of the religious precepts of this book 
resemble the laws of Islim. As in translating I found many difficult passages, 
which Shaykh Bhiéwan could not interpret either, I reported the circumstance to 
His Majesty, who ordered Shaykh Fayzi, and then Haji Ibrahim, to translate it. 
The latter, though willing, did not write anything. Among the precepts of the 
Atharben, there is one which says that no man will be saved unlese he read « certain 
poaenee. This passage contains many times the letter J, and resembles very much our 

lah ilia 'l-ldh. Besides, I found that a Hindd, under certain conditions, may eat 
cow flesh ; and another, that Hindis bury their dead, ‘but do not burn them. With 
such passages the Shaykh used to defeat other Brahmins in argument; and the 
had-in fact led him to embrace Islim: Let us praise God for his conversion ! ” 
Badéoni, ii, p. 213. 

The translation of the Mahdbh&rat was not quite a failure. ‘‘ For two nights 
His Majesty himeelf translated some es of the Mahdbhirat, and told Naqib 
Khén to write down the general mea in Persian; the third night he associated 
me with fb Khén ; and, after three or four monthe, two of the eighteen chapters 
of these ess absurdities—enough to confound the eighteen worlds—were laid 
before His Majesty. . But the emperor took exception to my translation, and called 
me © Herdmbhur and a turnip-eater, as if that was my share of the book. Another 

rt was subsequently finished by Naqib Khan and Mulli Sheri, and another part 

Sultan H&jf of Thaneser; then Bat Faysi was appmeee’ who wrote two 
chapters, prose and poetry; then the Haji wrote two other parte, adding « 
translation of the parts that had been leit out. He thus got a hundred jus together, 
closely written, a0 exactly rendered, that even the accidental dirt of flies on the 
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the four divine books. The Lilawati, which is one of the most excellent 
works written by Indian mathematicians on arithmetic, lost its Hind® veil, 
and received a Persian garb from:the hand of my elder brother, Shaykh 
SAbd* 'l-Fayz-i Fayzi.1 At the command of His Majesty, Mukammal 
Khan of Gujrat translated into Persian the Tajak, a well-known work on 
Astronomy. The Memoirs * of Babar, the Conqueror of the world, which 
may be called a code of practical wisdom, have been translated from 
Turkish into Persian by Mirzé SAbd*-’r-Rahim Khan, the present Khan 
Khanan (Commander-in-Chief). The History of Kashmir, which extends 
over the last four thousand years, has been translated from Kashmirian 
into Persian? by Mawlané Shah Muhammad of Shahabad. The MuSjam* 
1-Buldan, an excellent work on towns and countries, has been translated 
from Arabic into Persian by several Arabic scholars, as Mullé Ahmad of 
Thathah,* Qasim Beg, Shaykh Munawwar, and others. The Hartbds, a 
book containing the life of Krishna, was translated into Persian by 
Mawlana Sheri (vide the poeticul extracts of the second book). By order 
of His Majesty, the author of this volume composed a new version of the 
Kalilah Damnah, and published it under the title of SAydr Danish.® 
The original is a masterpiece of practical wisdom, but is full of rhetorical 
difficulties ; and though Nasr® ‘llah-i Mustawfi aud Mawlané Husayn-i 
Wa<Siz has translated it into Persian, their style abounds in rare metaphors 
and difficult words. Tle Hindi story of the love uf Nal and Daman, whieh 
melts the hearts of feeling readers, has been metrically translated by my 


ons ana 8 sve warms » we ne wee wee wen 


= | 
original wae not left out; but he was soon after driven from Court, and is now in 
Bhakkar. Other translators and interpreters, however, continue nowadays the 
fight between Pandis and the Kuris. May God Almighty protect those that are 
not engaged in this work, and accept their repentance, and hear the prayer of pardon 
of every one who does not hide his disgust, and whose heart rests in Islim; for 
‘ He allows men to return to Him in repentance!’ This Razmndma was illuminated, 
and repeatedly copied ; the grandees were ordered to make copies, and ¢ Abds °}- Faz] 
wrote au introductign to it of about two juz, etc.” Baddonf, ii, p. 303. Ac of 
this translation in two volumes, containing eighteen fans (,)3) is among the Ma of 
the As, Soo. of Bengal, No, 1329. One juz (2) = sixteen pages quarto, or two sheets. 

1 This work has been printed. Abi 1-Fagl's words Hindé veil are an allusion. to 
Lilawat!'s sex. : ; 

© Vide Tuzuk-i Jahangir, p. 417. The Wiaqifat-i Timir were transiated Into 
Persian, during the reign of Shihjahan, by Mir Abi Talib-i Turbatl. Padshahnama 
ii, p. 288, edit, Bibl. Indica. ‘*‘ Conqueror of the world,” getf sttanf, is Babar’s title. 
Regarding the titles of the Mogul Emperors from Babar to Bahadur Shah, vide 
Journal As. Soc. Bengal for 1868, Part I, p. 39. A 
- § During this year (A.H. 999, or A.D, 1590~1), I received the order from His 
795 ape to re-write in an easy style, the History of Kashmir, which Mull& Shah 
Muhammad of Shihdbdd, a very learned man, had translated into Persian; :I finished 
this undertaking in two monthe, when my work was Qe into the Tuipertal Library, 
to be read out to His Majesty in iteturn.” Badédoni, ii, p.374. °° 

* Regarding the tragic end of this “ heretic ", side f, il, p Notices 
regarding the other two men will be found in thé third volume of Badionf. — 

8 For ¢/ydr-i Danish. Such abbreviations ere common in tities. : 
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brother Shaykh Faysi-i Fayyasi, in the magnawi metre of the Lay! 
Majnin, and is now everywhere known under the title of Nal Daman.’ 
As His Majesty has become acquainted with the treasure of history, 
he ordered several well-informed writers to compose a work containing the 
evente-which have taken place in the seven zones for the last one thousand 
years. Nagib Khan, and several others, commenced this history. A very 
large portion was subsequently added by Mullé Ahmad of Thathah, and 
the whole concluded by Jacfar Beg-i Asaf Khan. ‘The introduction is 
composed byme. The work hasthe title of Tarikh-+ Alfi,* the History of a 
thousand years. 
| The Art of Painting. | 
Drawing the likeness of anything is called taswir. His Majesty, from 
his earliest youth, has shown a great predilection for this art, and gives it 
every encouragement, as he looks upon it as a means, both of study and 
amusement. Hence the art flourishes, and many painters have obtained 
great reputation. The works of all painters are weekly laid before His 
Majesty by the Dardghas and the clerks; he then confers rewards 
according to excellence of workmanship, or increases the monthly salaries. 
Much progress was made in the commodities required by painters, and 
the correct prices of such articles were carefully ascertained. The mixture 
of colours has especially been improved. The pictures thus received a 
hitherto unknown finish. Most excellent painters are now to be found, 
and masterpieces, worthy of a Bihedd,* may be placed at the side of the 
wonderful works of the European painters who have attained world-wide 
fame. The minuteness in detail, the general finish, the boldness of execu- 
tion, eto., now observed in pictures, are incomparable ; even inanimate 
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objects look as if they had life. More than a hundred painters have become 
famous masters of the art, whilst the number of those who approach 
perfection, or of those who sre middling, is very large. This is especially 
true of the Hindus ;1 their pictures surpass our conception of things. 
Few, indeed, in the whole world are found equal to them. 

Among the forerunners on the high road of art I may mention : 

1. Mir Sayyid SAlf of Tabriz.* He learned:the art from his father. 
From the time of his introduction at Court, the ray of royal favour has 
shone upon him. He has made himself famous in his art, and has met 
with much success. 

2. Khwaja SAbd* ’s-Samad, styled Shirtngalam, or sweet pen. He 
comes from Shiraz. Though he had learnt the art before he was made a 
grandee * of the Court, his perfection was mainly due to the wonderful 
effect of a look of His Majesty; which caused him to turn from that which 
is form to that which is spirit. From the instruction they received, the 
Khwaja’s pupils became masters. 

3. Daswanth. He is the son of a palkee-bearer. He devoted his 
whole life to the art, and_used, from love of his profession, to draw and 
paint figures even on walls. One day the eye of His Majesty fell on him ; 
his talent was discovered, and he himself handed over to the Khwaja. In 
a short time he surpassed all painters, and became the first master of the 
age. Unfortunately the light of his talents was dimmed by the shadow of 
madness ; he committed suicide. He has left many masterpieces. 

4. Basiwan. In back grounding, drawing of features, distribution of 
colours, portrait painti?ig, and several other branches, he is most excellent, 
so much so that many critics prefer him to Daswanth. 

The following painters have likewise attained fame: Kesd, Lal, 
Mukund, Mushkin, Farrukh the Qalmaq (Calmuck), Madhi,* Jagan, 
Mohesh, Khemkaran, Tara, Siwla, Haribis, Ram. It would take me too 
long to describe the éxcellencies of each. My intention is “ to pluck a a 
flower from every meadow, an ear from every sheaf ”’. 7 

I have-to notice that the observing of the figures of objects and the 
making of likenesses of them, which are often looked upon as an idle 
occupation, are, for a well regulated mind, a source of wisdom, and an 
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antidote against the poison of ignorance. Bigoted followers of the letter 
of the law are hostile to the art of painting ; but their eyes now see the 
truth. One day at a private party of friends, His Majesty, who had con- | 
ferred on several the pleasure of drawing near him, remarked: ‘‘ There 
are many that hate painting ; but such men I dislike. It appears to me as 
if a painter had quite peculiar means of recognizing God ; for a painter in 
sketching anything that has life, and in devising its limbs, one after the 
other, must come to feel that he cannot bestow individuality upon his 
work, and is thus forced to think of God, the giver of life, and will thus 
increase in knowledge.” 

The number of masterpieces of painting increased with the encourage- 
ment given to the art. Persian books, both prose and poetry, were 
ornamented with pictures, and a very large number of paintings was thus 
collected. The Story of Hamzah was represented in twelve volumes, and 
clever painters made the most astonishing illustrations for no less than 
one thousand and four hundred passages of the story. The Chingiznama, 
the Zafarnima,! this book, the Razmnama, the Ramayan, the Nal Daman, 
the Kalilah Damnah, the SAyar Danish, etc., were all illustrated. His 
Majesty himself sat for his likeness, and also ordered to have the like- 
nesses taken of all the grandees of the realm. An immense album. was 
thus formed : those that have passed away have received a new life, and 
those who are still alive have immortality promised them. 

In the same manner, as painters are encouraged, employment is held 
out to ornamental artists, gilders, line-drawers, and pagers. 

Many Manpabddrs, Ahadis, and other soldiers, hold appointments in 
this department. The pay of foot soldiers varies from 1,200 to 600 dams. 


A*in 35. 
THE ARSENAL, 


The order of the household, the efficiency of the army, and the welfare 
‘of the country, are intimately connected with the state of this department ; 
hence His Majesty gives it every attention, and looks scrutinizingly into 
ite working order. He introduces all sorts of new methods, and studies 
their applicability to practical purposes. Thus a plated armour was 
brought before His Majesty, and set up as a target ; but no bullet was so 
Pn k Ft) ny ea 
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1. Swords (slightly bent) . + R. to 15 Muhurs. 
2. Khadd (straight swords) . 1-to10R, 
3. Gupli Saga (a sword in a walking stick) ‘ 2 to 20 R. 
4. Jamdhar (a broad “er : 1 R. to 2} M. 
5. Khanjar 4 to 5 R, 
6. Khapwa . 4 Rf. to lh M. 
1. Jam khak . + R. to.1, M. 
8. Bak . 4 R. tol M. 
9. Jhanbwa . £R.tol M. 
10. Katara. . £R. tol M. 
11. Narsink moth + R. to 2 M. 
12. Kamdén (bows) +R. to3 M. 
13. Takhsh kaman 1to4 R. 
14. Ndwak + R.to1 M. 
15. Arrows, per bundle 4 to 30 R. 
16. Quivers 1 R. to 2 M. 
17. Padi . Sl, ‘ + to 5 R. 
18. Tirbardadr (arrow drawers) 1 4 to 24 d. 
19. Patkankash (do.) . ee } to 3 R. 
20. Neza (a _ oS ce we. tee 12 R. to 6 M 
21. Barchha oe x 2R.to2M 
22. 84k . 1. lw Ltoli R 
23. Saenthi ° . ° Fy + to LR. 
24. Selara & <« << 10d.to? R 
25. Gurz (a war club) +to 5 R. 
26. Shashpar (do.) 4 R.to3 M 
27. Kestan (?) 2. 1 to 3 R. 
28. Tabar (a war axe) +R. to2M 
29. Prydet (a club) 4 to 5 £. 
30. Zaghnol (a pointed a +R.tol M 
31. Chakar-basola 1 to 6 R. 
82. Tabar zaghnol 1to4R 
33. Farangdla . } to 2 R. 
34. Kard (a knife) 2d.to1M 
35. Gupli kard . 8 R. to 14 M 
36. Qamchi kard 1 to 3h 2. 
317. Chagit (a clasp knife) 2d-toiR 
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1 If this spelling be correct, it is the same as the next (No. 10); but it may be 
Oa an atrow with eg at the bottom of the shaft, a barbed arrow. 
This name is doubtful. MBSR. give all sorte of spellings. .Vide my text edition, 
pis 1. 1. The dictionaries give no information. 
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38, Kamdn-s guroka (bullet bow) - «  « 340012. 
89. Kamtha . . . . . ,. . Sa to8R. 
40. Tufak-i dahdn* (a tube; Germ. Blaserohr) . 10d. to} R. 


41. Pushtkhar * . . 2d. to2lR. 
42. Shaptdwez® . : : : . 2d.tol R. 
43.GinhkushG. 6 ww www Cid ah to RR. 
44. Kharamahi «ww wtwti«wsiCd HO RR 
45.Gobham(asling). . . . . . bd. tod R. 
46.Gajbig . . . . . «. . 1toBR. 
47. Sipar(ashield) . . . «. . = . 1to80R. 
48. Dab. www at www ER OSM. 
49. Khera ne © 0.5 2. 


GO. Pekg. 28. wlettetet~SY:~—<‘“C;i‘<~iOCWR HO I aM 
61. Udana oe ww leew FtOBR. 

53. Dubulgha 2. wi (wtltwtiwti‘(‘(‘i;té‘i‘ité‘“C!:SCéd CRC HO HEM. 
53. Khoght 2. wwii awti(‘“a;t;”;*;*étCtt «1 HOR. 

G4. Zinhiwgh. . . . . .  . LtoBR. 
50.Ghaghuwa 2 wl wt wti(“wt«wt«S!:C*CdCRC HO HM. 
66.JabsR‘ 2. lw wisi “wll. OR. 0 80M. 
Si.Zmh. 1. lw wt wti etiaté‘(‘SeSC*dzYSC tw 100 M.. 
56. Bagtar® 2. |. wl, . 4B. 013. 
GO. Jichm Ow ti(<(a‘i‘i‘( ‘(a é‘iaéarl..ewwelté#é#wt##AaR OOM. 
60. Chdrd*ing. 2. . wtwwtw,t”t:té‘(“‘«;«‘<C RR OT HM. 
61K. 2. wClwl,twet~™wS™t:~*~—<‘“S*t;‘«~CiRC HOO SM 
62.Saig. . . . . . *. . SRO8SM. 
63. Angirkkg 2. wwii, | . « HR oSM. 
64. Bhayj@ . . . . . . . SR023M. 
65. Chitvahswih-idhant ww ti (“(.!tCtCwtCt«w” COR HOLM. 
66. Saligsbd . 2. 1 CwtltwtCtwet«ws”:C HOB MM. 
67. Chihilead ; ‘ ‘ ; ; ; . to RB, 
68. Datwine . ww www CYR ODM. 
6. Rak*, =, oe eh lel ele RHO 10M. 
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70. Kantha Cog ee SIO 


71. Mota-ys dha t - 8 8 wwe § 10-10 B, 
12, Kajem ~  « « + to 300 R. 
78. Anak (the quilt} -t hj ~ « + » 4B. to7M. 
74: Qashga «tis - « «  « LR. to 2h M. 
1%. Gardani® 2 «wl wtiattti‘(“Ce”:*té<‘(S;eSC*CCR HOM, 
76. Matchlocks. . . . «. «. « $F. tolM. 
17. Bém(rockets) . . . « « . 2to4R. 
A*in 36. 
ON GUNS. 


Guns are wonderful locks for protecting the august edifice of the 
state; and befitting keys for the door of conquest. With the exception 
of Turkey, there is perhaps no country which in its guns has more means 
of securing the government than this. There are nowadays guns made 
of such a size that the ball weighs 12 mans ; several elephants and s 
thousand cattle are required to transport one. His Majesty looks upon the 
care bestowed on the efficiency of this branch as one of the higher objects 
of a king, and therefore devotes to it much of his time. Déaroghas and 
clever clerks are appointed to keep the whole in proper working order. 

His Majesty has made several inventions which have astonished the 
whole world. He made a gun which, on marches, can easily be taken to 
pieces, and properly put together again when required. By another 
invention, His Majesty joins seventeen guns in such a manner as to be 
able to fire them simultaneously with one match. Again, he made another 
kind of gun, which can easily be carried by a single elephant ; such guns 
have the name Gajndis. Guns which a single man may carry are called 
Narnéle. 

The imperial guns are carefully distributed over the whole kingdom, 
and each Sib has that kind which is fit forit. For the siege of fortresses 
and for naval engagements, His Majesty has sepatete guns made, which 
accompany his victorious armies on their marches. It is impossible to 
count every gun; besides clever workmen make continually new ones, 
especially Gujndls and Norndls. 

Amirs‘and Abadis are on staff employ in this branch. a 
foot varies from 100 to 400 d. 
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A*in 37. 


ON MATCHLOCKS, ETC. 


These are in particular favour with His Majesty, who stands unrivalled 
in their manufacture, and as a marksman. Matchlocks are now made so 
strong that they do not burst, though let off when filled to the top. 
Formerly they could not fill them to more than a quarter. Besides, they 
made them with the hammer and the anvil by flattening pieces of iron, 
and joining the flattened edges of both sides. Some left them, from fore- 
sight, on one edge open ; but numerous accidents were the result, especi- 
ally in the former kind. His Majesty has invented an excellent method of 
construction. They flatten iron, and twist it round obliquely in form of a 
roll, so that the folds get longer at every.twist ; they then join the folds, 
not edge to edge, but so as to allow them to lie one over the other, and 
heat them gradually in the fire. They also take cylindrical pieces of iron, 
and pierce them when hot with an iron pin. Three or four of such pieces 
make one gun ; or, in the case of smaller ones, two. Guns are often made 
of a length of two yards ; those of a smaller kind are one and a quarter 
yards long, and go by the name of Damdnak. The gunstocks are differ- 
ently made. From the practical knowledge of His Majesty, guns are 
now made in such a manner that they can be fired off, without a match, 
by a slight movement of the cock. Bullets are also made so as to cut like 
a sword. Through the assistance of the inventive genius of His Majesty 
there are now many masters to be found among gunmakers, e.g., Ustad 
Kabir and Husayn. 

Iron, when heated, loses about one-half of its volume. 

When a barrel is completed lengthways, before the transverse bottom- 
piece is fixed to it, they engrave on it the quantity of its iron and the 
length, both being expressed in numerals. A barrel thus far finished, is 
called Daul. In this imperfect state they are sent to His Majesty, and 
delivered, in Proper order, at the harem, to which place they are also 
btought for... .! At the same time, the weight of the ball is fixed, and 
the order is given. for the transverse section of the matchlock. For long 
guns the weight of a ball does not exceed twenty-five tdnke, and for 
smaller ones fifteen. But balls of the former weight no one but His 
Majesty * would dareto fire. When the barrels are polished, they are again 


1 The text hasan unintelligible diss tab kacdsa lsaiousas ked | | 
- text edition. Note (13), The Benkoas MA hes oon. rel met Sg er sotny : 


term. 
* Akbar was remarkable for bodily strength. Vide Tesuk i Jehingtt, p. 16. 
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sent to the harem, and preserved in proper order. They are afterwards 
taken out, and closed, by the order of His Majesty, with a transverse | 
bottom-piece. Having been put to an old stock, they are filled to one- 
third of the barrel with powder, and fired off. If no tardwish* takes place, 
and the trial is satisfactory, they take the barrels again to His Majesty, 
who gives the order to finish the mouthpiece of the barrel. After this the 
gun is again placed on the stock, and subjected to a trial. If the-ball 
issues in a crooked line, the barrel is heated, and straightened by means of 
a rod introduced into it, and, in the presence of His Majesty, handed over 
to a filer. He adorns the outside of the barrel in various ways, according 
to orders, when it is taken to the harem. The wood and the shape of the 
stock are then determined on. Several things are marked on every ‘ 
matchlock, viz., the weight, of the raw and the manufactured iron, the 
former marks being now removed ; the place where the iron is taken from ; 
the workman ; the place where the gun is made ; the date ; its number. 
Sometimes without reference to a proper order, one of the unfinished 
barrels is selected and completed at His Majesty’s command. It is then 
entered in another place ; the transverse bottom-piece is fixed ; and the 
order is given to make the cock, the ramrod, the pargaz,® eto. As soon as 
all these things have been completed, a new trial is ordered ; and when 
it succeeds, they send in the gun, and deliver it a third time at the harem. 

In this state the gun is called sdda (plain). Five bullets are senf along 
with it. His Majesty, after trying it in the manner above described, 

returns it with the fifth bullet. The order for the colour of the barrel and 
the stock is now:given; one of the nine kinds of colour is selected for’ 
the stock. Guns also differ in the quality of inlaid gold and enamel ; the 
colour of the barrel is uniform. A gun thus far completed is called rangin 
(coloured). It is now, as before, handed over together with five bullets ; 

His Majesty makes four trials, and returns it with the last ball. When ten 
of such guns are ready, His Majesty orders to inlay the mouth of the barrel 
and the butt end with gold. They are then agath sent for trial into. the 
harem, and whenever ten are quite complete they are handed over to 
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A*in 38. 
THE MANNER OF CLEANING QUNS. 


Formerly a strong man had to work a long time with iron instruments 
in order to clean matchlocks. His Majesty, from his practical knowledge, 
has invented a wheel, by the motion of which sixteen barrels may be 
cleaned in a very short time. The wheel is turned by a cow. Plate XV 
will best show what sort of a machine it is. 


A*tn 39. 
THE RANKS OF THE GUNS. 


The: Imperial arsenal contains manufactured, purchased, and presented, 
guns. Hach of them is either long, or short; and these are again subdivided 
into sdda (plain), rangin (coloured), and koftkdr (hammered) guns. His 
Majesty has selected out of several thousand guns, one hundred and five 
as khaga, i.e. for his special use. First, twelve in honour of the twelve 
months ; each of them is brought back in its turn after eleven months. 
Secondly, thirty for every week ; after every severi days one goes out, and 
another is brought. Thirdly, thirty-two for the solar days ; one for every 
day. Fourthly, thirty-one kotals. Sometimes there are only twenty-eight. 
Whenever some of the former guns have been given away, kotals are 
brought, to supply their places. The order of precedence is as follows : 
the guns for the month; the week ; days; kotals; plain; coloured; koftkir, 
not handed over to the slaves ; koftkdr, handed over to the slaves ; long 
ones, selected from peshkash presents, or from such as were bought ;. 
damanaks, selected from peshkash, or from bought ones; such as have 
been chosen from selections of both. The one hundred and five khdga 
guns are divided izito seven parts; every fifteen form a kishk, or guard, 
and are always kept ready nh the slaves. On Sundays two are taken from 
the first’; four from the second ;: five from the third ; four from the fourth. 
This order is also followed on AEsndays, 7 Tuesdays, and Wednesdays. On 
Thursdays, two are again taken from the first, dnd four from the second ; 
four from the third ; five from the fourth. On Fridays, one is taken from 
the first ; five from the second ; four from the third ; five from the fourth. 
So also for Saturdays. In order to supply the places of such “hava guis 
as have been given away, five other classes have been determined on: 
half kotals, fourteen; quarter kotals, seven; one-eighth kotals, four ; 
one-sixteenth kotals, two; one-thirtysecond kotals, one. When kotal 
guns ate given away, they bring half koéals ; similarly, the place of a gun, 
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when given away, is taken by the next; and the place of the laet is 
supplied by one selected from such as have been bought. 

One hundred and one guns are continually kept in the harem. Their 
order is as follows. On the first day of every solar month eleven guns are 
handed over to the servants of the harem, one of each of the guns for the 
months, the weeks, the days, the Xofals, the plain ones, the coloured ones, 
the koftkar not in charge of the slaves, the koftdr in their charge, the 
selected long ones, the selected Damdnaks, the chosen ones of the selected 
ones.. On the second day only the guns of the months (i.e. ten) are handed 
over in the same order. For ten days an equal number is sent to the harem. 

His Majesty practises often. When he has tried each gun, he commences 
from the beginning ; and when each gun has been used four times it is 
sent away and replaced by a new one of each kind. If guns have been 
left unused at the beginning of a new month, they are placed last, and the 
guns for the current month are put first. | 

An order has also been given to the writers to write down the game 
killed by His Majesty with the particulars of the guns used. Thus it was 
found that with the gun which has the name of Sangrdm one thousand 
and nineteen animals have been killed. This gun is the first of His 
Majesty's private guns, and is used during the Farwardin month of the 
present era. 


| Ain 40. 
ON THE PAY OF THE MATCHLOCK BEARkus. 


The pay of a Mirdaha! is of four grades, 300 dims, 280 d., 270 d., 
260d. The pay of the others is of five grades. Each grade is again sub- 
divided into three classes. First grade, 250 d., 240 d., 230 d. Second grade, 
220 d., 210 d., 200 d. Third grade, 190 d:, 180 d., 170d. Fourth grade, 
160.d., 150d., 140d. Fifth grade, 130 d., 120d., 110d. 


A*in 41. | 
THE IMPERIAL ELEPHANT STABLES. 


This wonderful animal is in bulk and strength like a mountain ; and in 
courage and ferocitv like a lion. It adds materially to the pomp of a king 


1 A man placed over tex. The rank of tho Mirdaha appears to have been the only 
noncommissioned rank in the Mogul armics. The lowcet commiasioncd rank was that of a 
Pabbisht, which word, though of the same etymological meaning, differs in usage, anid 
alynitiesa man in command of ten. The rank of a Dahbash! wae the lowest. Mansahdidr rank 
eth the second book), Afirdaka is also used in the seni i-@.serrant who looks after 
ten horees, MOT 
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and to the success of a conqueror ; and is of the greatest use for the army. 
Experienced men of Hindustan put the value of a good elephant equal to 
five hundred horses ; and they believe that, when guided by a few bold 
men armed with matchlocks, such an elephant alone is worth double that 
number. In vehemence on one side, and submissiveness to the reins on 
the other, the elephant is like an Arab, whilst in point of obediencé and 
attentiveness to even the slightest signs, it resembles an intelligent human 
being. In restiveness when full-blooded, and in vindictiveness, it surpasses 
man. An elephant never hurts the female, though she be the cause of his 
captivity; he-never will fight with young elephants, nor does he think it 
proper to punish them. From a sense of gratitude, he does his keepers no 
harm, nor will he throw dust over his body when he is mounted, though he 
often does so at other times. Once an elephant, during the rutting-season 
was fighting with another. When he was in the height of excitement a 
small elephant came in his way ; he kindly lifted up the small one with his 
trunk, set him aside, and then renewed the combat. If a male elephant 
breaks loose during the rutting season in order to have his own way, few 
people have the courage to approach him ; and some bold and experienced 
man will have to get on a female elephant, and try to get near him and tie 
@ rope round his foot. Female-elephants, when mourning the loss of a 
young one, will often abstain from food and drink ; they sometimes even 
die from grief. 

The elephant can be taught various feats. He learns to remember 
such melodies as can only, be remembered by people acquainted with 
music; he will move his limbs to keep time, and exhibit his skill in various 
ways. He will shoot off an arrow from a bow, discharge a matchlock, and 
will learn to pick up things that have been dropped and hand them over 
to the keeper. Sometimes they get grain to eat wrapped up in hay ; this 
they hide in the side of their mouth, and give it back to the keeper, when 
they are alone with him. 

‘The teats of a female elephant, and the womb, resemble those of a 
woman. The tongue is round like that of a partot. The testicles are not 
visible. Elephants frequently with their trunks take water out of their 
stomachs, and sprinkle themselves with it. Such water has no offensive 
smell. They also take out of their stomach grass on the second day, 
without its having undergone any change. 

The price of an elephant varies from a lak } is, one hundred rupees 5 : 


a trail he Akbar's successor, ag egret sbaphaeg “sarge 
uch Vide Tusuk-i Jahé th a ree fuahjebin, th white 
Slopbant was brought from Pasa, Phdiekahnaea. tp 367. = 
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elephants warth five thousand, and ten thousand rupees, are pretty 
common. | 

There are four kinds of elephants. 1. Bhaddar. It is well proportioned, 
has an erect head, a broad chest, large ears, a long tail, and is bold, and can 
bear fatigue. They take out of his forehead an excrescence resembling a 
large pearl, which they call in Hindi Gaj mantk.! Many properties are 
ascribed to it. 2. Mand. It is black, has yellow eyes, a uniformly sized 
belly, a long penis, and is-wild and ungovernable. 3. Mirg. It has a 
whitish skin with black spots ; the colour of its eyes is a mixture of red, 
yellow, black, and white. 4. Mir. It has a small head, and obeys readily. 
It gets frightened when it thunders. 

From a mixture of these four kinds are formed others of different names 
and properties. The colour of the skin of elephants is threefold ; white, 
black, grey. Again, according to the threefold division of the dispositions 
assigned by the Hindus to the mind, namely, saz benevolence, raj love of 
sensual enjoyment, and éam irascibility, which shall be further explained 
below,? elephants are wivided into three classes. First, such in which sat 
predominates. They are well proportioned, good looking, eat moderately, 
are very submissive, do not care for intercourse with the female, and live 
wo a very old age. Secondly, such in whose disposition raj prevails. They 
are savage-looking, and proud, bold, ungovernable, and voracious. 
Lastly, such as are full of tam. They are self-willed, destructive, and given 
to sleep and voraciousness. 

The time of gestation of the female is generally eighteen ? lunar months. 
For three months the fluida germinalia intermix in the womb of the 
female; when agitated the mass looks like quicksilver. Towards the 
fifth month the fluida settle and get gelatinous. In the seventh month, 
they get more solid, and draw to perfection towards the ninth month. 
In the eleventh, the outline of a body is visible ; and in the twelfth, the 
veins, bones, hoofs, and hairs, make their appearance. In the thirteenth 
month the genitalia become distingnishable, und in the fifteenth, the 

P RPE 
wd This excresoence sen “ — or elephants’ pearl, Forbes haa also Gajmanih, 

In the fourth book of this work. 

® The time is differently given. The emperor Jahéngir says in his Memoirs (p. 130) :— 
“‘ During this month a female elephant in my stables gave birth before my own eyes. 
I had often expressed the wish to have the time of ayipores of the female elephant 
paper Aan pe omar It is now certain that a female birth takes place after sixteen, and 
a male after nineteen, months (the emperor means evidently solar months]; and the 
process is different from what it is with man, the fostus-being born with the feet foremost. 
After giving birth, the female at once covers the young one with earth and-dust, and 
continually caresses it, whilst the one sinks down every moment trying to reach the 


teats of the mother.” Vide Lt. Johnetone’s remarks on the same subject, in the Pro- 
coodinge of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for May, 1868. 
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process of quickening commences. If the female, during gestation, gets 
stronger, the foctus is sure to be a male; but if she gets weak it is the 
sign of a female. During the sixteenth month the formation becomes 
still more perfect, and the life of the foetus becomes quite distinct. In the 
seventeenth month there is every chance’ of a premature birth on 
account of the efforts made by the foetus to move, till, in the eighteenth 
month, the young one is born. 

According to others the sperm gets solid in the first month; the 
eyes, ears, the nose, mouth, and tongue are formed in the second ; in the 
third month, the limbs made their appearance ; in the fourth month, 
the foetus grows and gets strong ; in the fifth, it commences to quicken ; 
in the sixth, it gets sense, which appears more marked during the seventh 
month ; in the eighth, there is some chance of a miscarriage ; during the 
ninth, tenth, and eleventh months the foetus grows, and is born during the 
twelfth. It will he a male young one if the greater part of the sperm came 
from the male ; and it will be a female young one if the reverse is the caae. 
If the sperm of both the male and female is equal in quantity the young 
one will be a hermaphrodite. The male foetus lies towards the right side ; 
the female towards the left ; a hermaphrodite in the middle. 

Female elephants have often for twelve days a red discharge, after 
which gestation commences. During that period they look startled, 
sprinkle themselves with water and earth, keep ears and tail upwards, and 
go rarely away from the male. They will rub themselves against the male, 
bend their heads below his tusks, smell at his urine and dung, and cannot 
bear to see another female-near him. Sometimes, however, a female 
shows aversion to intercourse with the male; and must be forced to 
copulate, when other female elephants, at hearing her noise, will come 
to her rescue. 

In former times, people did not breed elephants, and thought it 
unlucky ; by the command of His Majesty, they now breed a very superior 
class of elephants which has removed the old prejudice in the minds of 
men. A female elephant has generally one young one, but sometimes 
two. For five years the young ones content themselves with the milk of 
the mother; after that period they commence to eat herbs. In this state 
they are called bd. When ten years old they are named pit; when 
twenty years old, bskka; when thirty years old, kalba. In fact the 
animal changes appearance every year, and then gets a new name. When 
| sixty | years old, the elephant is full grown. The skull then looks like two 


1 The words of the text are ambiguous, ag may eleo mean : ‘In the eeventecnth 
month the effort of the fact« ta move causes the female to sink down. 
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halves of a ball, whilst the ears look like winnowing fans.' White eyes 
mixed with yellow, black, and red, are looked upon as a sign of excellence. 
The forehead must be flat without swellings or wrinkles. The trank is 
the nose of the animal, and is so long as to touch the ground. With it, it 
takes up the food and puts it into the mouth ; similarly, it sucks up water 
with it, and then throws it into the stomach. It has eighteen teeth ; 
sixteen of them are inside the mouth, eight above and eight below, and 
two are the tusks outside. The latter are one and more yards long, round, 
shining, very strong, white, or sometimes reddish and straight, the end 
slightly bent upwards. Some elephants have four tuske. With a view 
to usefulness as also to ornament, they cut off the top of the tusks, which 
grow again. With some elephants they have to cut the tusks annually ; 
with others after two or three years; but they do not like to cut them 
when an elephant is ten and eighty years old. An elephant is perfect when 
it is eight dast high, nine dast long, and ten dast round the belly, and along 
the back. Again, nine limbs, ought to touch the ground, namely, the fore 
feet, the hind feet, the trunk, the tusks, the penis, the tail. White spots 
on the forehead are considered lucky, whilst a thick neck is looked upon 
asasign of beauty. Long hairs on and about the ears point to good origin. 

Some elephants rut in winter, some in summer, some in the rains 
They are then very fierce, they pul] down houses, throw down stone walls, 
and will lift up with their trunks a horse and its rider. But elephants 
differ very much in the amount of fierceness and boldness. 

When they are hot, a blackish discharge exudes from the soft parts 
between the ears and the temples, which has a most offensive smell ; it is 
sometimes whitish, mixed with red. They say that elephants have twelve 
holes in those soft parts, which likewise discharge the offensive fluid. The 
discharge is abundant in lively animals, but trickles drop by drop in slow. 
ones. As soon as the discharge stops, the elephant gets fierce and looks 
grand ; in this state he gets the name of Tafté or Sarhari. When the 
above discharge exudes from a place a little higher than the soft parts 
between the ears and the temples, the elephant is cabled Singddhdl ; and 
when the fluid trickles from all three places, Tal-jor. When in heat, 
elephants get attached to particular living creatures, as men or horses ; 
but pyme elephants toany animal. So atleast according to Hindu books. 


3 @halla afshan, This word, though common, je not in our dictionaries. It is a flat 
rg of wicker work, from one to two feet square. Three sides of the fo are slightly 

t upwards, Thoy Le grain on it, and seizing the instrument with both hands, the 
throw up the grain, till the husks, stones, and all other refune collect near the side whic 
ia not bent upwards, when the refuse is removed with the hand. We use sieves for such 
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The Bhad...r ruts in Libra and Scorpio; the Mond in spring; the 
Mirg in Capricorn and Sagittarius; the Mir in any season. Elephant 
drivers have a drug which causes an.artificial heat; but it often endangers 
the life of the beast. The noise of battle makes some superior elephants 
just as fierce as at the rutting season ; even a sudden start may have such 
an effect. Thus His Majesty's elephant Gajmukte : he gets brisk as soon 
as he hears the sound of the Imperial drum, and gets the above-mentioned 
discharge. This peculiar heat generally makes its first appedrance when 
elephants have reached the age of thirty ; sometimes, however, earlier, 
at an age of twenty-five. Sometimes the heat lasts for years, and some of 
the Imperial elephants have continued for five years in an uninterrupted 
alacrity. But it is mostly male elephants that get in heat. They then 
commence to throw up earth, and run after a female, or roll about in mud, 
and daub themselves all over with dirt. When in heat they are very 
irritable, and yawn a great deal, though they sleep but little. At last 
they even discontinue eating; and dislike the foot-chain: they try to 
get loose, and behave noisily. 

The elephant, like man, lives to an age of one hundred and twenty 
years. 

The Hindi language has several words for ar elephant, as hast, gay, 
pil, hathi, etc. Under the hands of an experienced keeper it will much 
improve, so that its value in a short time may rise from one hundred to 
ten thousand rupees. 

The Hindus believe that the eight points of the earth are each guarded 
by a heavenly being in the shape of an elephant ; they have curious legends 
regarding them. Their names are as follows: 1. Airdwata, in the East ; 
2. Pundarika, south-east ; 3. Baman, south ; 4. Kumada, south-west ; 
5. Anjan, west; 6. Puhpadania, north- west ; 1. Sarbhabhtina, rorth ; 
8. Supratika, north-east. When occasions arise, people read incantations 
in their names, and address them in worship. They also think that every 
elephant in the world is the offspring of one of them. Thus, elephants of 
@ white skin and white hairs are related to the first; elephants with a 
large head and long hairs, of a fierce and bold temper, and eyelids apart, 
belong to the second ; such as are . . .1 good-looking, black, and high in 
the back, are the offspring of the third; if tall, ungovernable, quick in 
understanding, short-haired, and with red and black eyes, they come 
from the fourth ; if bright black, with one tusk longer .than the other, 
with a white breast and _ belly, and long and thick fore-feet, from the 


a hog MSS. have an an ‘unintelligible word. Perhaps Ehusdpany, graceful, is the correct 
reading. 
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fifth ; if fearful, with prominent véins, with a short hump and ears ‘and 
& long trunk, from the sixth ; if thin-bellied, red-eyed, and with a Jong 
trunk, from the seventh ; and.if of.a combination of the preneding seven 
qualities, from the eighth. 

The Hindus also make the following division into eight classes : 
1. Elephants whose skin is not wrinkled, who are never sick, who are grand 
looking, do not run away from the battle-field, dislike meat, and prefer 
clean food at proper times, are said to be Dew mizaj (ofa divine temper). 
2. Such as possess all the good qualities of elephunts, and are quick in 
learning, moving about the head, ears, trunk, forelegs, hind legs, and the 
tail, and do no one harm except they be ordered to do su, are Gandharba 
mizdj (angelic). 3. If irritable, of good appetite, fond of being in water, 
they are Bruhaman mizdj (of a brahminical temper). 4. Such as are very 
strong, in good condition, fond of fighting, ungovernable, are said to have 
the temper.of a Khattr?, or warrior. 5. Those which are of a low stature,. 
and forgetful, self-willed in their own work, and neglectful in that of their 
master, fond of unclean food, and spiteful towards other elephants, are 
Sidra mizaj. 6. Elephants which remain hot for a long time, and are fond 
of playing tricks, or are destructive, and lose the way, have the temper of a 
serpent. 7. Such as squint, and are slow to learn, or feign to be hot, have 
the temper of a Pishacha (spectre). 8. Those which are violent, swift, and 
do men harm, and are fond of runaing about at night, have the qualities 
of a Rachhas (demon). | 

The Hindus have written many books in explanation of these various 
tempers, as also many: ‘treatises on the diseases of the i ae their 
causes and proper remedies. 

Elephants are found in the Sabah of Agra, in the forests of 
Bayawin and Narwar,' as far as Barr; in the Siba of Ilahabad (Alla- 
habad), in the confines of Pannah, .(Bhath) Ghord, and Ratanpir, 
Nandanpiir, Sirguja, and Bastar; in the Siba of Malwa, in Handiyah, 
Uchhod, Chanderi, Santwas, Bijagarh, Raisin, Hoshangabid, Garha,, 
Haryagarh ; in the Siba of Bihar, in- the neighbourhood of Rahtas 


1 Narwar, where Aba 'l-Fazl was subsequently murdered at tho instigation of Princo 
Salim (Jahangir), Long. 77° $8’, Lat, :26°20° ; Ghordghdt, near Dinagepore, I.ong. 89° 17’, 
Lat. 25° 12'; Ratanpir (Abi h. Faz] evident! means the one south-east of Sar, achb), 
Long. 82°, Lat. 22° 14'; Sargechh, Long. 83° 8', Tat. 23°8'; Bustar, Long. 81° 58’, 


The namo Pattah («) is doubtful, each MS. having e different seating 
ag on have now adays dimppe in nearly all the places mentioned Ly 
Fay 
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and Jharkhand; and in the Sfiba of Bengal, in Orisa, and Sitgéw. 
The elephants from Pannah are the best. 

_A herd of elephants is ¢alled in Hindi sahn. They vary in number ; 
sometimes a herd amounts to a thousand elephants. Wild elephants are 
very cautious. In winter and summer, they select a proper place, and 
break down a whole forest near their sleeping place. For the sake of 
pleasure, or for food and drink, they often travel over great. distances. 
On the journey one runs far in front of the others, like a sentinel ; a young 
female is generally selected for this purpose. When they go to sleep they 
send out to the four sides of the sleeping place pickets of four female 
elephants, which relieve each other. 

Elephants will lift up their young ones, for three or four days after 
their birth, with their trunks, and puf them on their backs, or lay them 
over their tusks. They also prepare medicines for the females when they 
are sick or in Jabour pains and crowd round about them. When some of 
them get caught, the female elephants break through the nets, and pull 
down the elephant-drivers. And when a young elephant falls into a snare 
they hide themselves in an ambush, go at night to the place where the 
young one is, set itat liberty, and trample the hunterstodeath. Semetimes 
ite mother slowly approaches alone, and frees it in some clever way. Ihave 
heard the following story from His Majesty : ‘‘ Once a wild young one had 
fallen into a pit. As night had approached, we did not care to pull it out 
immediately, and left it ; but when we came next morning near the place, 
we saw that some wild elephants had filled the pit with broken logs and 
grass, and thus pulled out the young one.” Again, “ Once a female 
elephant played usa trick. She feigned to be dead. We passed her, and 
went onwards; but when at night we returned, we saw no trace left 
of her.” 

There was once an elephant in the Imperial stables named Aydz. For 
some reason it had got offended with the driver, and was for ever watching 
for an opportunity. Once at night, it found him asleep. It got hold 
of a long piece of wood, managed to pull off with it the man’s turban, 
seized him by the hair, and tore him asunder. 

Many examples are on record of the extraordinary cleverness of 
elephants ; in some cases it is difficult to believe them. 

Kings have always shown a great predilection for this animal, and done 
everything in their power to collect a large number. Elephant-keepers 
are much esteemed, and a proper rank is assigned to such as have a special 
knowled;,» of the animal. Wicked, low men see in an elephant a means of 
lawlessness ; and unprincipled evildoers, with the help of this animal, 
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carry on their nefarious trade. Hence kings of former times never 
succeeded in suppressing the rebellious, and were thus disappointed. in 
their best intentions. But His Majesty, though overwhelmed with other 
important matters, has been able, through God’s assistance and his 
numerous elephants, to check those low but haughty mep.; he teaches 
them to desire submission, and bestows upon them, by wise laws, the 
blessings of peace. 

His Majesty divided the Imperial elephants into sections, which he 
put in charge of honest Daroghas. Certain elephants were also declared 
khaya, i.e., appointed for the exclusive use of His Majesty. 


A*in 42. 
THE CLASSIFICATION OF THE IMPERIAL ELEPHANTS. 


His Majesty made a sevenfold division, based upon experience : 
1. Mast (full blood); 2. Shergir (tiger-seizing); 3. Sada (plain); 
4. Manjhola (middlemost); 5. Karha; 6. Phandurkiya; 17. Mokal. 
The first class comprises young elephants, possessed of the peculiar heat 
which renders the animal so strong. The second class contains likewise 
young ones which once or twice have given signs of perfection and exhibit 
an uninterrupted alacrity. The third class comprehends useful elephants, 
which are nearly as good as the preceding. The fourth class contains 
elephants of a somewhat inferior value. Those of the fifth class are 
younger than those of the fourth. The elephants of the sixth class are 
smaller than those of the fifth. The last class contains all -oung ones still 
unfit for use. 

Each class is divided into three subdivisions, viz., large sized, middle, 
young ones ; the last class contains ten kinds. A certain quantity of food 
has been fixed for each class. 


A*in 43, 
THE FOOD ALLOWED TO THE EVEPHANTS. 


Formerly the classification of the elephants was never attended to ; 
hence in feeding them a large quantity of the stores was wasted. But 
when His Majesty, soon after lifting the veil,’ commenced to care for the 


1 The same phrase as on p. 13, line 12, It refers to the vear 1560, when Bas rim fell 
in disgrace, and Akbar assumed the reins-of the government. 
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happiness of his subjects, this matter was properly inquired into, and wise 
regulations were issued for guidance. 1. Mast elephants. Large ones get 
daily 2 mane 24 sere; middle-sized, 2 m. 19 s.; small ones, 2 m. 14 ». 
2. Shergirs. Large ones, 2 m.9s.; middle-sized ones, 2 m. 4 4.; small 
ones, 1m. 394. 38. Sddas. Large ones, 1m. 348.; middle-sized ones, 
1m. 298.; small ones, 1m. 248. 4. Manjholas. Large ones, 1 m. 22s. ; 
middle-sized ones, 1 m. 20s.; small ones, 1m. 18s. 5. Karhas. Large 
ones, 1m. 148.; middle-sized ones, 1m. 98.; small ones, 1 m. 48. 
6. Phandurkiyae. Large ones, 1 m.; middle-sized ones, 368.; small 
ones, 328. 7. Mokals. Large ones, 26s.; middle-sized ones, 24. ; 
third class, 22 s.; fourth class, 20s.; fifth class, 18 s.; sixth class, 16s. ; 
seventh class, 14 s.; eighth class, 12 s.; ninth class, 108.; tenth class, 8 s. 
Female elephants have been divided into four classes, viz., large ones, 
middle-sized ones, small ones, mokals. The first two classes are divided 
into three; the third, into four; the fourth, into nine subdivisions. 
1. Largeones. Big, 1m. 22 8.; middling, 1 m. 18s. ; small cnes, 1 m. 14s. 
2. Middle-sized ones. Big, 1 m.108.; middling, 1 m.68.; small, 1m. 2s. 
3. Small ones. Big, 378.; middling, 32s.; small, 27s. ; still smaller, 
228. 4. Mokals. First class, 22s.; second, 208.; third, 188.; fourth, 
(1G S14 ' fifth 14's. sixth, 126.; seventh, 108.; eighth, 8s.; ninth, 6s. 


A*in 44. 
THE SERVANTS OF THE ELEPHANT STABLES. 


1. Mast elephants. There are five and a half? servants for each, 
viz., & Mahawat, who sits on the neck of the animal and directs its move- 
ments. He must be acquainted with its good and bad properties, and 
thus contribute to its usefulness. He gets 200 dams per month ; but if 
the elephant be khufahar, i.e., wicked and addicted to pulling down the 
driver, he gets 220d. Secondly, a Bhot, who sits behind, upon the rump 
of the elephant, and assists in battle and in quickening the speed of the 
animal ; but he often performs the duties of the Mahdwat. His monthly 
pay is 110d. Thirdly, the Meths, of whom there are three and one-half, 
or only three in case of small elephants. A meth fetches fodder, and assists 
in caparisoning the elephant. Meths of all classes get on the march four 
dams daily, and at other times three and a half. _ 

2. For every Shergir, there are five servants, viz., a Mahdwat, at 180d. ; 

a Bhoi, at 103 d.; and three Meths as before. 


‘ i.e., either eleven servants for two elephants, or the last was a boy. 
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3. For every Sada, there are four and a half servants, viz., a Mahawat, 
at 160 d., a Bhot at 90d.; and two and a half Meths. 

4. For. every Manjhola, there are four servants ; viz., a Mahdwat, at 
140 d.; a Bhoi, at 80d; and two Meths. 

5. For every Karha, there are three and a half servants; viz., a 
Mahawat at 120d.; a Bhoi, at 70d. ; and one and a half Aleths. 

6. For every Phandurkiya, there are two servants; viz., a Mahawat, 
at 100d; and:a Meth. 

7. For every Mokal, there are likewise two servants ; viz., a Mahdteat, 
at 50d.; anda Meth. 

Female Elephants.. 1. Large ones have four servants, viz., a Mahateat, 
at 100 d.; a Bhoi, at 60d.; two Meths. 2. Middle-sized ones have threc 
and a half servants ; viz.,a Mahdwat, at 80d.; a Bhot, at 50d. ; and one 
and a half Meths. 3. Small ones have two; viz., a Mahdwat, at 60d. , 
and a Meth. 4. Mokals have likewise two; viz., a Mahawat, at 60d., 
and a Meth. 

The Fawyjdar. 

His Majesty has appointed a superintendent over every troop of ten, 
twenty, and thirty elephants. Such a troop is called a /alqa; the super- 
intendent is called Fawjddr. His business is to look after the condition 
and the training of the clephants; he teaches them to be bold, and to 
stand firm at the sight of fire and at the noise of artillery ; and he is 
responsible for their behaviour in these respects. When a Fawjddr. is 
raised to the dignity of a Sadi (a commander of one hundred) or higher. 
he has twenty-five elephants assigned to himself, the other Fatyjdérs, as 
Bistie (commanders of twenty) and Dahbdshis (commanders of ten) being 
under his orders. The same order is followed from the Dahbdashis up to 
the Hazdris (commanders of one thousand). The pay of officers nbove the 
Sadi is different. Some Fatcjddrs have been raised to the dignity of 
grandees of the court. A Sadi marks two horses. A-Bisti of the first grade 
has 30 rupees per mensem; second grade, 25 R.; third grade, 20R. A 
Dahbashi of the first grade has twenty R.; second grade, 16 R.; third 
grade, 12 R. Bistts and Dahbashis mark one horse, and belong to the 
Ahadis. Such Fawjdars as have thirty or twenty-five elephants assigned 
to themselves have to pay the wages of the Mahdwat and of one Bhoi of 
that elephant, which they select for.their own use; but such as have 
twenty or ten only pay fora Mahdwat, 

The above arrangement: regarding the servants was not thought 

‘sufficient hy His Majesty, who has much experience in this matter. He 
therefore put several halgas in charge of every grandee, and required him 
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to look after them. The fodder also is now supplied by the government. 
A trustworthy clerk has, besides, been appointed, who is in charge of the 
correspondence of this branch ; he looks after the receipts and expenditure 
and sees that the orders of His Majesty are carried out. He also parades 
the elephants in the order described below (A*in 78). 


A*in 45. 
THE HARNESS OF ELEPHANTS. 


1. The Dharna is a large chain, made of iron, gold, or silver. It is 
made of sixty oval links, each weighing three sers ; but the chain differs in 
length and thickness according to the strength of the elephant. One end 
of the chain is fixed in the ground, or fastened to a pillar ; the other end is 
tied to the left hind leg of the elephant. Formerly, they fastened this 
chain to the forefoot ; but as this ia injurious for the chest of the elephant 
His Majesty ordered to discontinue the usage. 

2. The Andii is a chain, with which both forefeet are tied. As it 
annoys the elephant, His Majesty ordered it to be discontinued. 

3. The Beri is a chain for fastening both hind feet. 

4. The Baland is a fetter for the hind feet, an invention ef His Majesty. 
It allows the elephant to walk, but prevents him from running. 

5. The Gaddh beri resembles the Andi, and is an edditional chain for 
the hindlegs of unruly and swift elephants. 

6. The Lok langar is a long chain, suitable for an elephant. One end is 
tied to the right fore foot, and the other end to a thick log, a yard in 
length. This the driver keeps near him, and drope it, when the elephant 
runs too swiftly, or gets so unruly as no longer to obey. The chain 
twists round his leg, and the log will annoy the animal to such extent that 
it necessarily stops. This useful invention, which has saved many lives, 
and protected huts and walls, is likewise due to His Majesty. 

7. The CharkAi is a piece of hollowed bamboo half a yard and two 
tassiijes long, and has a hole in the middle. It is covered with sinews and 
filléd with gunpowder, an earthen partition dividing the powder into two 
halves. A fusee wrapt in paper is put into each end. Fixed into the hole 
of the bamboo at right angles is a stick, which serves as a handle. ‘Upon 
fire being put to both ends, it turns round and makes a frightful noise. 
‘When clephants fight with each other, or are otherwiee unruly, a bold man 
on foot takes the burning bamboo into his hand, and holds it before the 
animals, when they will get quiet. Formerly, in order to separate two 
elephants that were fighting, they used to light a fire; but people had 
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much trouble, as it seldom had the desired effect. His Majesty invented 
the present method, which was hailed by all. 

8. ‘Andhiyari, i.e., darkness, a name which His Majesty changed into 
Ujyalk, i.e., light, is a piece of canvas above one and a half yards square. 
It is made of brocade, velvet, etc., and tied with two ends to the Kilata 
(vide next). When the elephant is unruly, it is let fall, so that he cannot 
see, This has been the saving of many. As it often gives way, especially 
‘when the elephant is very wild, His Majesty had three heavy bells attached 
to the ends of the canvas, to keep it better down. This completed the 
arrangement. __ | 

9. The Kilawa * consists of a few twisted ropes, about one and a half 
yards long. They are laid at the side of each other, without, however, 
being interwoven among themselves, the whole being about eight fingers 
broad. A ring is drawn through both ends of the‘ropes, and fastened where 
the throat of the elephant is ; the elephant driver rests his feet in it, and 
thus sits firmly. Sometimes it is made of siJk or leather. Others fix small 
pointed irou-spikes to the kaléwa, which will prevent an unruly elephant 
from throwing down the driver by shaking its head. 

10. The Dulthi is a rope, five yards long, as thick as a staff. This 
they tie over the kalawa to strengthen it. 

11. The Kanar is a small pointed spike, half a yard long. This they 
likewise attach to the kaldwa, and prick the elephant’s ears with it in. 
order to make the animal wild or to urge it on. 

12. The Dor is a thick rope passing from the tail to the throat. When 
properly tied it is an ornament. They also catch hold of it, when the 
elephant makes an awkward movement. They also attach many other 
trappings to it. . 

18. The Gadela is a cushion put on the back of the elephant below 
the dulthi. It prevents galling, and is a source of comfort. 1 
_. 14. The Gudaufi is a chain of brass. They attach it near the tail, 
which it prevents from getting injured by the dulthi. It is also 
ornamental. — - 

15. The Pichwa is a belt made of ropes and is fastened over the 
buttocks of the elephant. It is a support for the Bhot, and of much use to 
him in firing, _ 

16. The Chaurdst consists of a number of bells attached to a piece of 


* This shouldbe Kaldwa, Abd 'l-Fagl spells the word wrong; vide my text edition, 
p. 136, 1.16, It looks as if AbG 1-Fagl: had mistaken this Persian word for a Hindf term ; 
elec, why should he have any spelling atall. In Vullers’ Persian Dictionary, ii, p. £62b, 
cred [helt for ifet, and ba tanld tor his emendation (?} tabyfn. . 
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broadoloth, which is tied on before and behind with a string passed through 
it. It looks ornamental and grand. 

17. Pitkachh is the name of two chains fastened over the clephant’s 
sides. Attached to them, a bell hangs below the belly. It is of great 
beauty and grandeur. 

18, Large chains. They attach six on both sides, and three to the 
kaliwa, the latter being added by His Majesty. 

19. Quids (the tail of the Thibetan Yak). There are about sixty, more 
or less, attached to the tusk, the forehead, the throat, and the neck. They 
are either white, or black, or pied, and look very ornamental. 

20. The Zayyd consists of five iron plates, each a span long, and four 
fingers broad, fastened to each other by rings. On both sides of the Tayya 
there are two chains, each a yard long, one of which passes from above the 
ear, and the other from below it to the kalawa, to which both are attached. 
-Between them there is another chain, which is passed over the head and 
tied to the kal@wa; and below, crossways, there are four iron spikes 
ending in a curve, and adorned with knobs. The Quids are attached here. 
At their lower end there are three other chains similarly arranged. Besides, 
four other chains are attached to the knob; two of them, like the first, 
end in a knob, whilst the remaining two are tied to the tusks. To this 
knob again three chains are attached, two of which are tied round about 
the trunk, the middle one hanging down. Qufds and daggers are attached 
to the former knobs, but the latter lies over the forehead. All this is 
partly for ornament, partly.4o frighten other animals. 

21. The Pakhar is like an armour, and is made of steel; there are 
separate pieces for the head and the trunk. 

22. The Ga; jhamp is a covering put as an ornament above the pakhar. 
It looks grand. It is made of three folds of canvas, put together and sewn, 
broad ribbons being attached to the outside. 

23. The Megh dambar is an awning to shade the elephant driver, an 
invention by His Maj esty, It also looks ornamental. 

24. The Ranpiyal is a fillet for the forehead made of brocade or 
similar stuffs, from the hem of which nice ribbons and quéds hang down. 

25. The Gateli consists of four links joined together, with three above 
them, and two others over the latter. I¢ is attached to the feet of the 
elephant. Its sound is very effective. | 

26. The Pay ranjan consists of several bells similarly 

27. The Ankus is « small crook. His aan ba calls it aly It: 
in used for guiding the elephant and stopping him. - | 


cee tera Pie Sa AS SE 
1 Le., an ele bant-rsin, His Majesty had reason to chasge the neme Anbus, “ which 
sounds ofeaaiie. to a Persian ce Reee Hence the Persians. pronounce it anqush. 
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28. The Gad is a spear which has two prongs instead of an iron point. 
The Bhot makes use of it, when the elephant is refractory. 

29. The Bangrt is a collection of rings made of iron or brass. The rings 
are put on the tusks, and serve to strengthen as well as to ornament.them. 

30. The Jagdwat resembles the Gad (No. 28), and is a cubit long. The 
Bhoi uses it, to quicken the speed of the elephant. 

31. The Jhanda, or flag, is hung round with Quids, like a togh.! It is 
fixed to the side of the elephant. 

But it is impossible to describe all the ornamental caret of 
elephants. 

For each Mast and Shergir and Sdda, seven pieces of votton cloth are 
annually allowed, each at a price of 8} dams. Also, four coarse woollen 
pieces, called in Hindi kambal, at 10 d. each, and eight ox hides, each at 8 d. 
For Manghola and Karha elephants, four of the first ; three of the second ; 
and seven of the third, are allowed. For Phandurfiyas and Mokals, and 
female elephants, three of the first ; two of the second ; four of the third. 
The saddlecloth is made of cloth, lining, and stuff for edging it round 
about ; for sewing, half a ser of cotton thread is allowed. For every 
man of grain, the halga-dar is allowed ten sers of iron for chains, eto., at 
2d. per ser; and for every hide, one ser of sesame oil, at 60d. per man. 
Also 5 s. coarse cotton thread for the kalawa of the elephant on which the 
Faujdar rides, at 8d. per ser; but for other elephants, the men have to. 
make one of leather, etc., at their own expense. | 

A sum of twelve dams is annually subtracted from the servants ; but: 
they get the worn out articles. : 


A®in 46. 
THE ELEPHANTS FOR HIS MAJESTY’S USK (KHASA). 


There are one hundred and one elephants selected for the use of 
His Majesty. Their allowance of food is the same-ih quantity as that of 
the other elephants, but differs in quality. Most of them also get 5s. of 
sugar, 4 8. of ghi, and half a man of rice mixed with chillies, cloves, ete. ; 
and some have one and a half man * of milk in addition to their grain. In 
the sugar-cane season, each elephant gets daily, for two months, 300 sugar 
canes, more or less. His Majesty takes the place of the Mahdwat. 

Each elephant requires three bhois in the rutting season, and two, when. 
cool. Their monthly wages vary from 120 to 400 d., and are fixed by His 


3 Togh is the same as tég. Vide A*in 19, p. 58. 
* Liquids are sold in India by the velaka 
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Majesty himself. For each elephant there are four Meths. In the Halgas, 
female elephants are but rarely told off to accompany big male ones ; but 
for each khdsa elephant there are three, and sometimes even more, 
appointed. First class big female elephanta have two and one-half meths ; 
second class do., two; third class do., one and one-half; for the other 
classes as in the Halgas. 

As each Halga i is in charge of one of the grandees, so is every khdsa 
elephant put in charge of one of them. Likewise, for every ten khdpa 
elephants, a professional man is appointed, who is called Daha,tddr. They 
draw, twelve, ten, and eight rupees per mensem. Besides, an active and 
honest superintendent is appointed for every ten elephants. He is called 
Nagib (watcher) and has to submit a daily report, when elephants eat 
little, or get a shortened allowance, or in cases of sickness, or when any- 
thing unusual happens. He marks a horse, and holds the rank of an 
Ahadi. His Majesty also weekly dispatches some of the servants near him, 
in the proportion of one for every ten elephants, who inspect them and 
send in a report. | 


A*in 47. 
THE MANNER OF RIDING KHASA-ELEPHANTS. 


His Majesty, the royal rider of the plain of auspiciousness, mounte on 
every kind of elephant, from the first to the last class, making them, 
‘notwithstanding their almogt supernatural strength, obedient: to his 
command. His Majesty will put his foot on the tusks, and mount them, 
even when they are in the rutting sekson, and astonishes experienced 
people.? | 

They also put comfortable turrets on the backs of swift-paced 
elephants, which-serve as a travelling sleeping apartment. An elephant 
0 caparisoned is alwayg ready at.the palace. 

Whenever His Majesty mounts an elephant, a month’s wages are given 
as a donation to the dhcie. And when he has ridden ten elephants, the 
following donations are bestowed, vtz., the near servant who has weekly 
to report on the elephants, receives a present ; the former, 100 R.; the 
Daha,i, 31 R. ; the Nagid, 15 R. ; the Mushrif (writer), 7}R. Besides, the 
regal rewards given to them at times when they display a asa zeal 
or attentiveness, go beyond the reach of speech. 

Each elephant has his match appointed for fighting ; some are always « 


1 Jahangtr, in his Memoirs, gives coveral examples of Akber's daring in this respect ; 
vide Tusuk, p. 16, 
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ready at the palace, and engage when the order is given. When a fight is 
over, if the combatants were khaga elephants, the bhois receive 250 dams 
as a present ; -but if other elephants, the bhots get 200 d. 

The Dahd.idar of khaga elephants receives one dam for every 1 rupee 
paid as wages to the bhois and meths; the Mushrif is entitled to } d., and 
the Nagib to }d. In the case of halga elephants, the Sadiwdl, the 
Dahbashi, and the Bisti, are entitled to 1d. for every rupee; and the 
Mushrif and the Nagi receive the allowance given for khdsa elephants. 


A*in 48. 
ON FINES. 


In order to prevent laziness and to ensure attentiveness, His Majesty, 
as for all other departments, has fixed a list of fines. On the death of a 
male or a female khasa elephant the Bhois are fined three months’ wages. 
If any part of the harness is Jost, the Bhots and Meths are fined two- 
thirds of the value of the article; but in the case of a saddlecloth, the full 
price. When a female elephant dies from starvation, cr through want of 
care, the Bhois have to pay the cost price of the animal. 

If a driver mixes drugs with the food of an elephant to make the 
animal hot, and it dies in consequence thereof, he is liable to capital 
punishment, or to have a hand cut off, or to be sold as a slave. If it was 
a khasa elepkant, the Bhois lose three months’ pay and are further 
suspended for one year. 

Two experienced men are monthly dispatched to inquire into the 
fatness or leanness of the khdga elephants. If elephants are found by them 
out of flesh to the extent of a quarter, according to the scale fixed by 
the Pagosht Regulation (vide A*in 83), the grandees in charge are fined, and 
the bhots are likewise liable to lose a month’s wages, In the case of 
halga elephants, Abadis are told off to examine them, and submit a 
report to His Majesty. If an elephant dies, the Mahdwat and the Bhoi 
are fined three months’ wages. If part of an elephant’s tusk is broken, 
and the injury. reaches as far as the kali—this is a place at the root of the 
tusks, which on being injured is apt to fester, when the tusks get hollow 
and become. useless—a fine amounting to one-eighth of the price of the 
elephant is exacted, the ddrogha paying two-thirds, and the Fawjdar one- 
third. Should the injury not reach as far as the kaif, the fine is only one- 
half of the former, but the proportions are the.same. But, at present, 
a fine of one per cent has become usual; in the case of Khdga elephants, 
however, such punishment is inflicted as His Majesty may please tc direct. 
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Ain 49. 


THE IMPERIAL HORSE STABLES. 

His Majesty is very fond of horses, because he believes them to be of 
great importance in the three branches of the government, and for 
expeditions of conquest, and because he sees in them a means of avoiding 
much inconvenience. 

Merchants bring to court good horses from ‘Iraq-i cArab and SIraq-i 
SAjam, from Turkey, Turkestan, Badakhshan, Shirwan, Qirghiz, Thibet, 
Kashmir, and other countries. Droves after droves arrive from Tiran and 
Iran, and there are nowadays twelve thousand in the stables of His 
Majesty. And in like manner, as they are continually coming in, so 
there are others daily going out as presents, or for other purposes. 

Skilful, experienced men have paid much attention to the breeding of 
this sensible animal, many of whose habits resemble those of man; and 
after a short time Hindustan ranked higher in this respect than Arabia, 
whilst many Indian horses cannot be distinguished from Arabs or from 
the Sirdqi breed. There are fine horses bred in every part of the country ; 
but those of Cachh excel, being equal to Arabs. It is said that'a long time: 
ago an Arab ship was wrecked and driven to the shore of Cachh; and 
that it had seven choice horses, from which, according to the general 
belief, the breed of that country originated. In the Panjab, horses are 
bred resembling ‘Iraqis, especially between the Indus and the Bahat 
(Jhelum): they go by the name of San#iji ;+ so also in the district of 
Pati Haybatpir,* Baj waral, Tihara, in the Stbaof Agra, Mewat, and in 
the Siba of Ajmir, where the horses have the name of pachwartya. 
In the northern mountainous district of Hindustan, a kind of small but. 
strong horse is bred, which are called gi: and in the confine of Bengal, 
near Kiich (-Bahar], another kind of horses occurs, which rank between 
the gi? and Turkish horses, and are called tanghan,* they are strong and 
powerful. — 

His Majesty, from the light of his insight and wisdom, makes himself 
acquainted with the minutest details, and with the classification and the 
condition of every kind of article; he looks to the requirements of the 
times, and designs proper regulations. Hence he also pays much attention 
to everything that is connected with this animal, which is of so great-an 
importance for the government and an almost mipernatures means 
for the attainment of personal season até 


t es 
1s A A 39° 51', i tee 76° a! ; Tihire, Lat, 90°87’, Long, 75° 98’, 
5: fy Taghan,—P,) 
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First, he has set apart a place for horse-dealers, where they may, 
withbut delay, find convenient quarters, and be secure from the hardships 
of. the seasons. By this arrangement, the animals will not suffer! from 
that hardness and avariciousness so often observed in dealers of the present 
time; nor will they pass from the hands of well-intentioned merchants 
into those of others. But dealers who are known for their uprightneas 
and humanity may keep their horses where they please, and bring them 
at an appointed time. Secondly, he appointed a circumspect man to the 
office of an Amin-i Karwinsard, who from his superior knowledge and 
experience keeps the dealers from the path of disobcdience and ties the 
mischievous tongues of such as are wicked and evasive. Thirdly, he has 
appointed a clever writer, who keeps a roll of horses that arrive and have 
been mustered, and who sees that the orders of His Majesty do not fall 
into abeyance. Fourthly, he has appointed trustworthy men acquainted 
with the prices of horses to examine the animals, and to fix their prices, 
in the order in which they are imported. His Majesty, from his goodness, 
generally gives half as much again above the price fixed by them, and 
does not keep them waiting for their money.* 


A‘in 50. 
THE RANKS OF THE HORSES. 


There are two classes of horses: 1. Khdsa; 2. Those that are not 
khisa. The khdga horses are the following—six stables, each containing 
forty choice horses of Arabia and Persia ; the stables of the princes ; the 
stables of Turkish courier horses ; the stables of horses bred in the Imperial 
studs. They have each a name, but do not exceed the number thirty. 
His Majesty rides upon horses of the six stables. 

The second class horses are of three kinds, viz., st-aspi, bist-aspi, dah- 
asp, i.e., belonging to the stables of thirty, twenty, and ten. A horse 


1 Akbar abhorred cruelty towards domestic animals. Towarda the end of his life, as 
shall be mentioned below, he even gave up hunting and animal fights. 
® Abfi 'l-Fasl mentions this very often in the A*in. Contractors generally received 
cheques on a local Goamty ; but they might be sent from there to another local treasury, 
unless they bribed the collector, or made over their cheques, for a consideration, to Mahi- 
jans (bankers), It was the same in Persia. ‘ Theclerks, whose habit it is to annoy peels. 
gave him io Mirza Salih, brother of the great Persian historian Sikandar Beg) in 
yment of his claims a lot of transfer receipts, and left him in the hands of the collectors 
{muhapeil who, like the clerks, always pretend to bein a hurry; and although Mirzi 
Rabim, ao relation of his, tried to come to an understanding with them, in order to help 
Mirzé Salib out of his wretched plight, they ruined him, in a short time, to such an extent 
that they had to provide in lieu a daily subsistence allowance. He died of a broken 
heart.” Tahir Nagrabddt's Tazkira. 
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whose value comes up to ten muhurs, is kept in a Dah-muhri stable ; those 
worth from eleven to twenty muhurs, in a Bist-muhvi stable, and so on. 

Grandees and other Mangabdars, and Senior Ahadis are in charge of 
the stables. Hay and crushed grain are found by the government for all 
horses, except the horse which the Yatdgddr (guard) of every stable is 
allowed to ride, and which he maintains in grain’ and grass at his own 
expense. | | 


A°in 51. 
THE FODDER ALLOWED IN THE IMPERIAL STABLES. 


A khasa horse was formerly allowed eight sers fodder per diem, when 
the ser weighed twenty-eight dims. Now that the ser is fixed at thirty 
dams a khdsa horse gets seven and a half sers. In winter, they give boiled 
peas or vetch; in summer, grain.! The daily allowance includes two sers 
of flour and one and a half sers of sugar. In winter, before the horse gets 
fresh grass, they give it half a ser of ght. Two dams are daily allowed for 
hay; but hay is not given, when fresh grass * is available. About three 
bighde of land will yield sufficient fodder for a horse. When, instead of 
sugar, the horses get molasses,® they stop the ght ; and when the season 
of fresh grass ® comes, they give no grain for the first three days, but allow 
afterwards six sers of grain and two sers of molasses per diem.® In other 
SIrdgqi and Turki stables, they give seven and a half sersof grain.1 During 
the cool six months of the year, they give the grain ! boiled, an allowance 
of one dam being given for boiling one man of it. The horses also get once a 
week a quarter ser ofealt. When ghi and fresh grass * are given, each horse, 
provided its price be above thirty-one muhurs, gets also one ser of sugar ; 
whilst such as are worth from twenty-one to thirty muhurs, only get half 
a ser. Horses of less value get no sugar at all. Before green grass * is 
given, horses of a value from twenty-one to upwards of one hundred muhurs, 
get one man and ten sere of ght; such as are worth from eleven to twenty 
muhurs thirty seve; but horses up to ten muhurs get neither ghi, brown 
sugar, nor green oate.* Salt is given at the datly rate one-fiftieth of-a dam, 
though it is mostly givenin slump. SJrdqi and Turki horses which belong 
to the court are daily allowed two d. for grass ; but such of them as are 
in the country only one and a half. In winter, each horse gets a bighd of 


(* Moth, o small, hard, blue grain used, whe. well botled, for fattening 
Dana “ ”* colloquially amongst horse-dealers, etc., means “ gram,”"—P,} |. 

(* X. nid ts grees wneet os Dasrey ney cee) before the ear is well { 3: it te ent 
and wu as =P] 
[* Qund-é siyth is probsbly gur.—P.] 
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fresh oats,! the price of which, at court, is 240 d., and in the country 200 d. 
At the time of fresh oats,! each horse gets two mans of molasses,* the same 
quantity being subtracted from the allowance of grain.? 

Experienced officers, attached to the Imperial offices, calculate the 
amount required, and make out an estimate, which in due course is paid. 
When a horse is sick, every necessary expense is paid on the certificate 
of the horse doctor. 

Every stallion to a stud of mares receives the allowance of a khaga 
horse. The giit horses get five and a half sers of grain,® the usual quantity 
of salt, and grass at the rate of one and a half d. per diem, if at court, 
and at the rate of 1,°,d., when in the country ; but they do not get ghi, 
molasses, or green oats.! Qisrdgs [i.¢., female horses] get, at court, four 
and a half sers of grain,* the usual allowance of salt, and one d. for grass ; 
and in the country, the same, with the exception of the grass, for which 
only three fourths of a dam are allowed. Stud mares get two and three- 
fourths sers of grain,® but the allowance for grass, salt, and fuel, is not 
fixed. 

A foal sucks its dam for three months ; after which, for nine months, 
it is allowed the milk of two cows; then, for six months, two and three- 
fourths sera of grain ® per diem ; after which period, the allowance is every 
six months increased by a ser, till it completes the third year, when its 
food is determined by the above regulations. 


A*in 52. 
ON HARNESS, ETC. 


It would be difficult and tedious to describe the various ornaments, 
jewels, and trappings, used for the khdsa horses on which His Majesty 
rides. 

For the whole outfit of a khdsa horse, the allowance is 2774 d. per 
aunum ; viz., an artak, or horse quilt, of wadded chintz, 47 d.; a ydlposh 
(a covering for the mane), 32 d. ; a woollen towel, 2 d.—these three articles 
are renewed every six months ; in lieu of the old ortak, half the cost price 
is deducted, and one-sixth for the old ydlpoeh ; a saddle-cloth, the outside 
of which is woven of hair, the lining being felt, 42 d.; halters for the 


(* Khavld ia green | oe or barley (not onte) before the ear is well formed ; it is cut 
ae as arian —P 2 _ 
P, = 
Qand-é ei hi pot y gw } 


[? Dina ans, as here, gram —P.) } 
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nukhta! (headstall) and the hind feet,? 40d.; a pusht-tang (girth), 8 d. ; 
a magas-ran (a horse tail to drive away flies), 3d.; a nukhia and gayza® 
(tke bit), 14d.; a curry-comb, 1} d.; a grain bag, 6d.; a basket, in 
which the horse gets its grain, 14d. These articles are given annually, and 
fifteen dams, ten jeals, subtracted in lieu of the old ones. 

In the other stables, the allowance for horses whose value is not less 
than twenty-one muhurs, is 196} d. per annum, the rate of the articles 
being the same: Twenty-five and a half déms are subtracted in lieu of 
the old articles. 

In stables of horses worth twenty to eleven muhurs, the annual 
allowance is 155}d.; viz., for the artak, 393.d.; the ydlposh, 27}. ; 
a coarse saddle cloth, 30d. ; the girth, 6d.; the nukhta and qayza, 10 d. ; 
and the nukhta ropes and feet-ropes, 32 d. ; the magas-rdn, 2 d.; a towel, 
1}.d.; a curry-comb, 1}d.; a basket, 1d.; a grain bag, 44d. Twenty 
dame are subtracted for the old articles. 

For horses worth up to ten muhurs, and qisrdqs, and gif, the allowance 
is 117}d.;5 viz., an artak, 37d.; a ydlposh, 244d.; a jul, 24d.; a 
nukhia band and a pay-band , 8d.; a nukhta and gayza, 8d.; a pusht- 
tang, 5d.; a magas-rin and a towel, each 1}d.; a curry-comb, 1} d. ; 
a basket, 1d.; a grain bag, 44d. The amount subtracted is the same as 
before. 

1. The Karah * is an iron vessel for boiling grain sufficient for ten 
horses. The price of a karah is at the rate of one hundred and forty dams 
per man of iron; but this includes the wages of the maker. 2. The 
Missin Sail, or brass bucket, out of which horses drink. There is one for 
every ten khaga horses. The price of making one is 140d. For other 
horses, as in the stables of thirty, etc., there is only one. 3. The Kamand, 
attached to iron pegs, is for fastening the horses. In stables of 
forty, there are three; in stables of thirty, two; in others, one. The 
weight of a halter is half a man; its cost price is 140d., and 16d. the 


(* NukAte for auktd.—P.1 

* In consequence of the climate, horses are kept, in the East, much more outside than 
- the gare When being cleaned or fed, each of the hindlegs is fastened by means of 

roe in the od pate In the case of wicked horses, a rope is attached to each side 
of the head-stall, and fastened, like tent ropes to pegs in the ground.: Native grooms, 
in feeding horses, aang squat on the ground, pushing the grain in the basket towards 
the mouth of the The word nekhiah, which, like hundreds of other words, is not 
given in our dictionaries, is generally a nounced nuqia. Similarly, gaizah is pronounced 
qdisah ; vide Journal As, Soc. Bengal _ I, p. 36 b.c. 

(? In modern Urdu gasa,f is a snaffie.—P. 

4 The items added ee ph 1163 d. 

® Altogether 196} d., and 81 ¢. on account of the first three articles renewed after siz 
months, The deduction in lieu uf ofd articles refers, of course, to the wages of the grooms. 

(° Karwé or karu,d, H. 1—P.) 
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wages of the rope maker. 4. The Ahanin meh, or iron peg, of which 
there are two for every halter: Each peg weighs five sere, and costs 15 d. 
$. The Tabartukhmaq, or hammer, weighs five sere, and is used for fixing 
the iron pegs. There is one in every stable. 

All broken. and old utensils of brass and iron, in the khdga stables, if 
repairable, are repaired at the expense of the Daroghas ; and when they 
are past mending, their present value is deducted, and the difference paid 
in cash. In other stables, a deduction of one-half of their value is made 
every third year. 

6. Na‘l, or horseshoes, are renewed twice a year. Formerly eight dams 
were given for a whole set, but now ten. 7. Kiindldén. One is allowed for 
ten horses. The price of it is 803 R. 


Ain 53. 
THE OFFICERS AND SERVANTS ATTACHED TO THE 
IMPERIAL STABLES. 


1. The Atbegi is in charge of all horses belonging to the government. 
He directs all officers charged with the management of the horses. This 
office is one of the highest of the State, and is only held by grandees of high 
rank : at present it is filled by the Khan Khanadn* (Commander-in-Chief). 
2. The Darogha. There is one appointed for each stable. This post may 
be held by officers of the rank of commanders of five thousand down to 
Senior Ahadis. 3. The Mushrif, or accountant. He keeps the roll of the 
horses, manages all payments and fines, sees that His Majesty's orders are 
carried out, and prepares the estimate of the stores required for this 
department. He is chosen from among the grandees. 4. The Dida-war, or 
inspector. His duty is occasionally to inspect the horses before they 
are mustered by His Majesty; he also determines the rank and the 
condition of the horses. His reports are taken down by the Mushrif. 
This office may be held by the Mansabdars or Ahadis. 5. The Akhtachis 
look after the harness, and have the horses saddled. Most of them get 
their pay on the list of the Ahadis. 6. The Chabuksutwdr rides the horses, 
and compares their speed with the road, which is likewise takan down by 
the Mushrif. He receives the pay of an Ahadi. 7. The Hadad. This 
name is given to a class of Rajpits, who teach horses the elemenfary 


' This appears to be the same as the Hind. tif, which our meagre dictionaries 
oo Or Mirad Ehbs: Khand Le, SAbd of vide List of 
t Mire Khan Khindn, i.c., SAbd*-r-Rahim, son of Bayrim Khia; vi 
Grandees, 2nd book, No. 29." " = = 
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steps. Some of them get their pay on the list of the Ahadis. 8. The 
Mirdaha is an experienced groom placed over ten servants. He gets the 
pay of an Ahadi; but in other khdsa stables, he only gets 170d. ; in the 
country-bred stables, 160d.; in the other si-aspi stables, 140d.; in 
the bist-uepi stables, 100d. ; and in the dah-aspi stables, 30d. Besides he 
has to look after two horses. 9. The Baytar, or horse-doctor, gets the pay 
of an Ahadi. 10. The Nagib, or watcher. Some active, intelligent men 
are retained for supervision. They report the condition of cach stable 
to the Ddroghas and the Mushrif, and it is their duty to have the cattle 
in readiness. The two head Nagibs are Ahadis, and they have thirty 
people under them, who receive from 100 to 120d. 11. The Sa,is, or 
groom. There is one groom for every two horses. In the chthil-aspi 
stables, each groom gets 170 d. ; in the stables of the eldest prince, 138 d. ; 
in the stables of the other princes, and in the courier horse stables, 136 d. ; 
in the country bred stables, 126d.; in the other si-aspi stables, 106 d. ; 
in the bié-aspi stables, 103 d.; and in the dah-aspi stables, 100d. 12. The 
Jilawdar (vide A*in 60) and the Payk (a runner). Their monthly pay varies 
from 1,200 to 120d., according to their speed and manner of service. 
Some of them will run from fifty to one hundred krok (kos) aday. 13. The 
NaSlband, or farrier. Some of them are Ahadis, some foot soldicrs. They 
receive 160d. 14. The Zindar, or saddle holder, has the same rank and 
pay asthe preceding. In the khdsa stable of forty horses, one saddle is 
allowed for every two horses, in the following manner : for the first and 
twenty-first ; for the second and twenty-second, and so on. If the first 
horse is sent out of the stable, the saddle remains at its place, and what 
was the second horse becomes first, and the second saddle falls to the 
third horse, ahd so on to the end. If a horse out of the middle leaves, its 
saddle is given to the preceding horse. 15. The Abkash, or water-carrier. 
Three are allowed in the stables of forty ; two in stables of thirty, and 
only one in other stables. The monthly pay is 100d. 16. The Farrdsh 
(who dusts the furniture). There is one in every kidsa stable. His pay 
is 130d. 17.. A Stpandsoz ' is only allowed in the stables of forty horses ; 


3 The seeds of sipand (in Hind. sarad, a kind of mustard aced) are put on a hentsd 
plate of iron. Their smoke is an effectual proventive against the evil eye (nazar-i bad, 
chashm rasidan), which is even dangerous for Akbar's choice horses, ‘The xceds burnaway 
slowly, and emit a cracklirg sound, The man who burna them ix called Sipandais. Vide 
the poetical extracts of the 2nd book, under Shikehi, tnstead of Sipand, grooms some- 
times keep «monkey over the entrance of the stable. The influence of the evil cye passes 
from the horses to the ugly monkey. 

Another remedy consists in nailing old horacshoca to the gates uf the stables. H undreds 
of such shoes may still be seen on the gates in Fathpfir Sikri. 

[Sipand P., or barmal A., is wild rue not mustard.—P.} 
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his pay is 100d. 18, The Khakrab, or sweeper. Sweepers are called in 
Hindustan Halalkhur ;1 His Majesty brought this name en vogue. In 
stables of forty, there are two ; in those of thirty and twenty, one. Their 
monthly pay is 65 d. 

During a march, if the ddroghas are in receipt of a fixed allowance for 
coolies, they entertain some people to lead the horses. In the stables of 
thirty horses, fifteen are allowed. And in the same proportion does the 
government appoint coolies, when a ddrogha has not received the extra 
allowance. Each cooly gets two dams per diem. 


A*in 54. 
THE BARGIR. 


His Majesty, from the regard which he pays to difference in rank, 
believes many fit for cavalry service, though he would not trust them with 
the keeping of a horse. For these he has told off separate stables, with 
particular Daroghas and Mushrifs. When their services aré required, 
they are furnished with a horse on a written order of the Hittkchi (writer) ; 
but they have not to trouble themselves about the keeping of the horse. 
A man so mounted is called a Bargirsuwdar. 


A‘in 55. 
REGULATIONS FOR BRANDING HORSES. 


_ In order to prevent fraudulent exchanges, and to rem::ve the stamp of 
doubtful ownership, horses were for some time fnarked with the word 4) 
(nagr, sight), sometimes with the word ¢!y (dagi, mark), ‘and sometimes 
with the numeral v (seven).2 Every horse that was received hy govern- 
ment had the mark burnt on the right cheek; and those that were 
seleubaoa, on the lett side. Sometimes, in the case of SJ rag and JJ wjannas$ 


ee eee 


1 Akbar was very fond of changing nanies which he thought offensive, or of giving 
new names to things which he liked ; ride p, 46, 1, 26; p. 55, 1.18; p. Gd.1 16; p. 90, 
1, 22; aleo Forbes’ Dictionary under rangtard, ‘Halatkhur, i i.e, one. ‘who cats that which 
the ceremonial law allows, is a euphemism for haramkhur, one who cats forbidden things, 
. , ete, The word Aalflkhur is still in use among elucated Muhammadans ; byt it 

oubtful whether it was Akbar's invention. ‘The word in common ure for a sweeper is 
raiMar, a prince, which like the proud title of Khalifa, nowadays applied to cooks, tailors, 
ete., isan example of the irony of fate. “« 

* Vide A*ins7 and8 of thesecond book. The branding of horses was revived in A.3t, 981,” 
| A.D, 1573, when Shahbaz had been ol panes Mir Bakhshi, He followed the re ulations 
of ¢Ala®-ud-Din Khiljf and Sher Shih ; vide Badiioni, pp. 173, 190, 

_ § Mujannaz, i.e., put nearly selon Iraqi horse) ; vide 2nd book, A*ir 2. [I think 
mujannaa means half-bred, —P,] 
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‘horses, they branded the price in numerals on the right cheek ; and in 
the case of Turki and Arab horses, on the left. Nowadays the hgrses 
of every stable are distinguished by their price in numerals. Thus, a horse 
of ten muhurs is marked with the numeral ten ; those of twenty muhurs 
have.a twenty,.and so on. When horses, at the time of the musters, are 
put inte a higher or a lower grade, the old brand is removed. 


A*in 56. 
REGULATIONS FOR KEEPING UP THE FULL COMPLEMENT 
OF HORSES. 


Formerly, whenever there had been taken away either tan horses from 
the stables of forty, or from the stud-bred horses, or five from the courier 
horses, they were replaced in the following manner. The deficiency in 
the stables of forty was made up from horses chosen from the stables of 
the princes ; the stud-bred horses were replaced by other stud-bred ones, 
and the courier horses from other stables. Again, if there were wanting 
fifteen horses in the stables of the eldest prince (Salim), they were replaced 
by good horses of his brothers ; and if twenty were wanting in the stables 
of the second prince (Murad), the deficiency was made up by horses taken 
from the stables of the youngest prince and from other stables ; and if 
twenty-five were wanting in the stables of the youngest prince (Danyal), 
the deficiency was made up frgn other good stables. 

But in the thirty-seventh year of the Divine Era (a.D. 1593), the 
order was given that, in future, one horse should annually be added to 

each stable. Thus, when, in the present year, the deficiency in the 
khdsa stables had come up to eleven, they commenced to make up the 
complement, the deficiency of the other stables being made up at the time 
‘of = muster parades. 


When a Ehdea horse dice, the Darogha has to pay one rupee, and 
the Mirdaha ten d.,. upon every muhur of the cost price ; and the grooms - 
lose one-fourth of their monthly wages. When a horse is stolen, or. 
‘injured, His Majesty determines the fine, as it —— - uniform in egoh’ 
case. 

In the other stables they exacted from the Diioghs for ry single 
horse that dies, one rupee upon every muhur ; for two horses, two rupees 
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upon every muhur; and from the Mirdaha and the grooms the above 
proportions. But now they take one rupee upon every muhur for one 
to three horses that die; and two upon every muhur for four horses ; 
and thrée upon every muhur for five. 

If the mouth of a horse gets injured, the Mirdaha is fined ten ddms 
upon every muhur, which fine he recovers from the other groonts: 


A*in 
ON HORSES KEPT IN READINESS. 


There are always kept in readiness two khasa horeés ; Dut of courier- 
horses,! three, and one of each stable from the seventy muhurs down to 
the ten muhur stables and the giitz. They are formed into four oo 
and each division is called a mial. 

First mésl : one from the chthilaspt stables ; one from the stable of the 
eldest prince ; one from those of the second prince ; one from the stable 
of khdga courier horses, Seoond mial: one from the stable of the youngest 
prince; one from the stud-bred ; one from the chthilaspi stables ; one 
courier horse. Third meal, one horse from the stables of the three princes ; 
one stud-bred. Fourth mil, one horse from each of the stables of horses of 
forty, thirty, twenty, and ten muhurs. 

His Majesty rides very rarely on horses of the fourth mal. But when 
prince Shah Murad joined his appointment,* His Majesty also rode the best 
horses of the stables of forty muhurs. The arrangement was then as 
follows, First mial, one horse from the stables of forty ; one horse from 
the stables of the eldest and the youngest prince, and a courier horse. 
Second, misl, stud-bred horses from the stables of horses above seventy 
muhurs, khasa horses of forty muhurs, and courier horses. Third miel, 
one horse front the stables of each of the two princes, the stud-bred, and 
the seventy-muhur horses. Fourth mist, horses ftom the stables of sixty, 
forty, and thirty muhurs. 

_ Florses are also kept in readineas from the stables of twenty and ten 
muhurs and the qiis. 


[? Rahwiir, ombling, a roadster.—P.) 

® Princo Murdd in the beginning of the fortieth year (1596) of Akbar’ a rela, was put 
in command ofthe army of Gujrat, and ordered:to take Ahmadna But when, some 
time after, Akbar heard that Murid's army was in a wretched con ition, chiefly through 
the carelesmess and drunken habits of the-prince, the emperor resolved to go himeelf 
(43ed year), antl dispatched Abi.’l-Fazl to wing ¢ the prince. back to rae jr bi ']-Fayl 


came just in time to nen the prince die, whe from the sa by habits sufferin, 
from epileptic fits (sar¢, delitum tremens ?) brought habitesl drunkenness.” "Matar 
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A*in 59, 
ON DONATIONS. 


Whenever his Majesty mounts a horse belonging to one of the six 
khasa stables, he gives something, according to a fixed rule, with a view 
of increasing the zeal and desire for improvement among the servants. For 
some time it was a rule that, whenever he rode out on a khdga horse, a 
rupee should be given, viz., one dim to the Atbegi, two to the Jilawdar ; 
eighteen and one-half to the grooms, the rest: being shared by the Mushrif, 
the Naqib, the Akhtachi, and the Zindar. In the case of horses belonging 
to the stables of the eldest prince, thirty ddms were given, each of the 
former recipients getting a quarter of a dam less. For horses belonging 
to stables of the second prince, twenty dams were given, the donations 
decreasing by the same fraction ; and for horses belonging to the stables 
of the youngest prince, as also for courier horses,’ and stud-breds, ten 
dims, according to the same manner of distribution. 

Now, the following donations are given :—For a horse of a stable of 
forty, one rupee as before ; for a horse belonging to stable of the eldest 
prince, twenty dams; for a horse belonging to the youngest prince, ten. 
dims ; for courier horses, five; for eo, four ; for horses of the 
other stables, two. 


A*in 60 
REGULATIONS FOR THE JILAWANA: 


Whenever a horse is given away as a present, the price of the horse is 
calculated fifty per cent. higher, and the recipient has to pay ten dams 
upon every muhur of the value of the horse. These ten ddms per muhur are 
divided as follows :—The Atbegi gets five dams ; the Jilawbegi, two and 
a half; the Mushrif, one and a quarter; the Nagqibs, nine jetals; the 
grooms, a quarter dim; the Tahsildar, fifteen jefals; the remainder is 
equally divided among the Zindar and Akhtachi. 

~ In this country horses commonly live to the age of thirty years. Their 
Pride varies from 500 muhurs to 2 rupees. 


3s ee me: et Cains So ee ae ee oe  eteee ase. ase oe 


Ye Rahwar, ambling ; a roadster,—P,] 

$ Jitw ithe tring attached to the rile by which a hore fled A led horee is called 
janiba, The adjective jilawina, which is not in the dictionaries, means referring to a led 
. horse, We have to write jilawiaah, not jilauine, sccording to the law of the Persian 
language, to break up a final diphthong in derivatives ; as ne-is, jawin, from nei, jou, not 
nai-In, or jau-in. speak Yd grecmapls a eres) oe ee the boron The The 
Jilaubegt is the superintendent of horses selected for presents... The tabsildar collects 
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A‘in 61. 
THE CAMEL STABLES. 


‘From the time His Majesty paid regard to the affairs of the state, he 
has shown a great liking for this curiously shaped animal; and as it is of 
great use for the three branches of the government, and well known to 
the emperor for its patience under burdens. and for its contentment with 
little food, it has received every care at the hands of His Majesty. The 
quality of the country breed improved very much, and Indian camels soon 
surpassed those of Irin and Taran. 

From a regard to the dignity of his court, and the diversion of others. 
His Majesty orders camel-fights, for which purpose several choice animals 
are always kept in readiness. The best of these Aidsa camels, which is 
named Shahpasand (approved of by the Shih), is a country-bred ¢welve 
years old ; it overcomes all its antagonists, and exhibits in the manner 
in which it stoops down and draws itself up every finesse of the art of 
wrestling. | 

Camels are numerous near Ajmir, J odhpir, Nigor, Bikinir, Jaisalmir, 
Batindé, and Bhatnir; the best are bred in the Siba of Gujrit, near 
Cachh. But in Sind is the greatest abundance; many inhabitants own 
ten thousand camels and upwards. The swiftest camels are those of 
Ajmir ; the best for burden are bred in Thatha. 

The success ! of this department: depends on the -Lriwdnas, i.e., female 
camels, In every country they get hot in winter and couple. The male 
of two humps goes by the name of Bughur. The voung ones of camels are 
called nar (male) and maya (female), as the case may be; but His 
Majesty has given to the nar the name of buyhd7.2 and to the female that 
of jammdza. The bughdi is the better for carrying burdens and for 
fighting ; the jamméaze excels in swiftness. The Indian camel called lok, 
and its female, come close to them in swiftnesx, and even surpass them. 
The offspring of a bughur and a jammidza goes by the iame of ghurd : 
the female is called maya ghurd. Ha bughd?, or a lok, couples with a 
jammaza, the young one is called bughdi or lok respectively. But if a 
bughdi or a lok couples with an arwana, the voung male is named after 
its sire and the young female after its dam. The /ok is considered superior 
to the ghurd and the maya ghurd. 


te ccm © ie ooo; -_ ee 


1 In the text ‘m4ya, which also means a female camel—a very harmlixa pun, Viae 
Dr. Spronger’s Gulistin, preface, p. 6. Regarding the word bughur, ride Journal Asiatic 
Socicty, Bengal, for arr 50. 

[* Corruption of bu fhti.—P.] 
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When camels are loaded and travel, they aro generally formed into 
qatare (strings), each gafaér consisting of five camels The first camel of 
each gafdr is called peshang!; the second, peshdara ; the third, miyina 
qatar ; the fourth, dumdast ; the last = dumdar. 


Ain 62. 
THE FOOD OF CAMELS. 


The following is the allowance of such dughdis as are to carry burdens. 
At the age of two and a half, or three years, when they are taken from the 
herd of the stud dams, a bughd? gets 2 s. of grain; when three and a half 
to four ycars old, 5s. ; up to seven years, 98.; at eight years, 10s. The 
same rule applies to bughurs. Similarly in the case of jammdzas, ghurds, 
madyah ghurds, and loks, up to four years of age ; but from the fourth to 
the seventh year, they get 74.; and at the age of eight years, 7}2., 
at the rate of 28 ddms per ser. As the ser has now 30 dams, a corresponding 
deduction is made in the allowance. When bughdis are in heat, they eat 
less. Hence also concession is made, if they get lean, to the extent of 10 ., 
according to the provisions of the Pagosht rule ( A*in 83) ; and when the 
rutting season is over, the Daroghas give out a corresponding extra 
allowance of grain to make up for the former deficiency. If they have 
made a definite entry into their day-book, and give out more food, they 
are held indemnified according to the Pagoshé rule; and similarly in al] 
other cases, note is taken ofthe deductions according to that rule. 

At Court, camels are found in grass by the government for eight 
months. Camels on duty inside the town are daily allowed grass at the 
rate of 2d. per head ; and those outside the town, 1}¢. During the four 
rainy months, and on the march, no allowance is given, the drivers taking 
the camels to meadows * to graze. 


A*in 63. 
THE HARNESS OF CAMELS. 


The following articles are allowed for khdea camels: an Afedr (head 
stall); a Dum-afsdr (crupper); a Mahdr kathi (furniture resembling 8 
horse-saddle, but rather longer—an invention of His a Reety)) 5 em - @ kiichs 


a Eero 


1 do according to the best MES. Pa He TE ddl 
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(which serves as a saddle-cloth); a Qaiarcht; a Sarbchi;! a Tang 
(a girth) ; a Sartang (a head-strap) ; a Shebband (a loin-strap) ; a Jaldjrl. 
(a breast rope adorned with shells or bells); a Gardanband (a neck-strap) ; 
three Chddars (or coverings) made of broadcloth, or variegdted canvas, 
or waxcloth. The value of the jewels, inlaid work, trimmings, and silk, 
used for adorning the above articles, goes beyond description. 

Five gafars of camels, properly caparisoned, are always kept ready for 
riding, together with two for carrying a Mihaffa, which is a sort of wooden 
turret, very comfortable, with two poles, by which it is suspended, at the 
time of travelling, between two camels. 

A camel's furniture is either coloured or plain. For every ten gatare 
they allow three qafdrs coloured articles. 

For Bughdis, the cost of the [coloured] furniture is 2253 d., viz., a 
head-stall studded with shells, 20} d.; a brass ring, 14d. ; an iron chain, 
44d.; a xallagi (an ornament in shape of a rosette, generally made of 
peacock’s feathers, with a stone in the centre), 5d.; a pushtpozt (orna- 
ments for the strap which passes along the back), 8d.; a dum-a/sdr 
(a crupper), 14d.; for a takaltii (saddle-quilt) and a sarbchi, both of 
which require 5 sers of cotton, 20d. ; a jul (saddle-cloth),? 68 d. ; a jahdz-+ 
gajkari,? which serves as a mahdrkatht (vide above), 40d.; a tang, 
shebband, guliiband (throat-strap), 24 d.; a tanab (long rope) for securing 
the burden—camel-drivers call this rope faga tanab, or kharwar—38 d. ; 
a balaposh, or covering, 15 d.* 

For Jammazas, two additional articles are allowed, Viz., a gardanband, 
2d.; and a sina-band (chest-strap), 16d. 

The cost of a set of plain furniture for Bughdis and Jammdazas amounts 
to 1681 d., viz., an afsdr, studded with shells, 10d.; a dum-afsar, 4d. ; 
a jahaz, 164.d.; a jul, 524d.; a tang, a shebband, and guliband, 24 d. ; 
a taga tanab, 374. d.; abdlaposh,28d5 | 

For Loks, the allowance for furniture is 143 d., viz., an afsdr, jahdz, 


1 The meaning is doubtful. The Arab. carb, like gitar, signifies a troop ofcamels, From 
the following it a peers that sarbchi is a sort of quilt. 
[? A jul ( jihad .) is a heavy horse-covering of blanket and felt,—P.] 
® Gajkari appears to be the correct reading. The Arab. jahdz moans whatever is upon 
@ camel, ally the saddle and its appurtenances, generally made of coarse canvas 
steeped in lime (gaj). Hence gajhari, white-washed, 
These items added up give 246d., not 2253, as stated by Abi 'l-Fazl, When dis- 
crepancies are slight, they will be found to result from a rejection of the fractional 
rts of the cost of articles, The difference of 20} d. in this case can only have resulted 
Fon an omission on the part of the author, because all MSS. agree in the several iteme. 
Perhaps some of the articles were not exch triennially, but had to last a longer time. 
$ These items added up give 160 d., instead of Abi 'l-Fazl's 1684. 
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kharwdar, according to the former rates; a jul, 374. d.; a tang, shebband, 
guliiband, 144.d.; a baldposh, 28 d.! 

The ulated and plain furniture is renewed once in three years, but 
not so the iron bands and the woodwork. In consideration of the old 
coloured furniture of every gafdr, sixteen dams, and of plain furniture, 
fourteen dams, are deducted by the Government. At the end of every three 
years they draw out an estimate, from which one-fourth is deducted ; 
then, after taking away one-tenth of the remainder, an assignment is 
given for the rest.? 

§ Alafi camels (used for foraging) have their furniture renewed annually, 
at the cost of 52) d. for country-bred camels, and loks, viz. [for country 
bred camels] an afsdr, id.; a jul, 36) d.; a sardoz, }d.; a tang and a 
shebband, 103 d.;% .and [for loks], an afsdr, a tang, and:a shebband, as 
before ; a jul, 45% d.; a sarduz, } d. 

From the annual estimate one-fourth is deducted, and an assignment 
is given for the remainder. _ 

Shalita tats, or canvas sacks, for giving camels their grain, are allowed 
one for every qatar, at a price of 30} d. for bughdis and jammazas, and 24} d. 
for loks. 

Hitherto the cost of these articles had been uniformly computed and 
fixed by contract with the camel drivers. But when, in the forty-second 
year of the divine era [1598 a.p.], it was brought to the notice of His 
Majesty that these people were, to a certain extent, losers, this regulation 
was abolished, and the current market price allowed for all articles. The 
price is therefore no longer fixed. 

On every New Year's day, the head camel-drivers receive permission 
for shearing the camels, anointing them with oil, injecting oil into the 
noses of the —— and indenting for the furniture allowed to Salaft 
camels, 

A*in 64. 
REGULATIONS FOR OILING CAMELS, AND INJECTING OIL 
INTO THEIR NOSTRILS. 

The scientific terms for these operations are tatliya and tajri*, though 
‘we might expect ¢atliya and tanshiq, because tanshiq means ee into 
the nose. 

1 The items added up give 144 d., instead of Abd "l-Fagl’s 143 d. ae 

® Hence the Government paid, as a rule, ow 1 the estimates nted. 


® The addition gives 52} , instead of 524. ollowing items, for vive add 
ap 62}. 
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For each Bughdi and Jammdza 3% sere of sesame oil are annually 
allowed, viz., three sers for anointing, and 2 ser for injection into the nose. 
So also } s. of brimstone, and 64 s. of butter-milk. For other kinds of 
camels the allowance is § s. of brimstone, 6} s. of butter-milk, and } s. of 
grease for injecting into the nose-holes. 

Formerly these operations were repeated three times, but now only 
once, & year. 


Ain 65. 
THE RANKS OF THE CAMELS, AND THEER SERVANTS. 


His Majesty has formed the camels into gafars, and given each gatar 
in charge of a sdrbdn, or driver. Their wages are four-fold. The first class 
get 400d.; the second, 340d. ; the third, 280d. ; the fourth, 220 d., per 
mensem. 

The gatars are of three kinds—1. Every five gatars are in charge of an 
experienced man, called Bistopanji, or commander of twenty-five. His 
salary is 720d. He marks a Yabd horse, and has four drivers under him. 
2. Double the preceding, or ten gatdrs, are committed to the care of a 
Panjahi, or commander of fifty. He is allowed a horse, draws 960 d., 
and has nine drivers under him. 3. Every hundred gafdars are in charge 
of a Panjsadi, or commander of five hundred. Ten gafdre are under his 
personal superintendence. With the exception of one gatar, Government 
finds drivers for the others. The Panjadhis and Bistopanjis are under his 
orders. Their salary varies ; nowadays many Ydazbdshis} are appointed 
to this post. One camel is-told off for the farrdshes. A writer also has 
been appointed. His Majesty, from his practical knowledge, has placed 
each Pangadi under a grandee of the court. Several active foot-soldiers 
have been selected to inquire from time to time into the condition of the 
camels, so that there may be no neglect. ‘Besides, twice a year sonte 
people adorned with the jewel of insight inspect, | the camels as to their 
leanness or fatness at the beginning’of the rains and at the time of ” 
annual muster. 

Should a camel get lost, the Sérbdn is fined the full value ; 80 also the 
Panjahi and the Pangadi. If a camel get lame or blind, he is fined the 
fourth part of the price. 

Raibars.. 

Ratbdri is the name given to a class of Hindus who are acquainted with 

the habits of the camel. They teach the country-bred lok camel so to step 


3 Corresponding to our Captains of the a as of 100 séidiers, 
10 
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as to pass over great distances in a short time. Although from the capital 
to the frontiers of the empire, in every direction, relay horses are 
stationed, and swift runners have been posted at the distance of every 
five kos, a few of these‘camel riders are kept at the palace in readiness. 
Each Rasbéri is also put in charge of fifty stud arwanas, to: which for 
the purpose of breeding, one bughur and two loks are attached. The latter . 
(the males) get.the usual allowance of grain, but nothing for grass. The 
fifty arwdnas get no allowance for grain or grass. For every bughur, 
bughdi, and jammdaza in the stud, the allowance for oiling and injecting 
into the nostrils is 4s. of sesame oil, } s. of brimstone, 6} 8. of butter- 
milk. The first includes ? s. of oil for injection. Zoks, arwanas, ghurds, 
and maya ghurds, get only 3§ s. of sesame oil—the deduction is made for 
injection—64 s. of butter-milk,! and § s. of brimstone. 

Botas and Dumbalas—these names are given to young camels; the 
former is used for light burdens; they are allowed 2 s. of oil, inclusive of 
} s. for injection into the nostrils, } s. of brimstone, and 44s. of butter- 
milk. 

Full-grown stud-camels get weekly } 9. of saltpetre and common salt ; 
botas get } 8: 

The wages of a herdsman is 200d. per mensem. For grazing every 
fifty stud-camels, he is allowed five assistants, each of whom gets 2 d. per 
diem. A herdsman of two herds of fifty is obliged to present to His 
Majesty three arwanas every year; on failure, their price is deducted from 
his salary. 

Formerly the state “wed to exact a fourth part of the wool sheared 
from every bughdt and jammdza, each camel being assessed to yield four 
sers of wool. This His Majesty has remitted, and in lieu thereof, has 
ordered the drivers to provide their camels with dum-afsdrs, wooden 
pegs, eto. 

The following are the prices of camels :—a bughdt, from 5 to 12 muhurs ; 
‘a jammdza, from 3 to 10 M.; abughur, from 3*to7 M. ;* a mongrel lk, 
from 8 to 9 M.; a country-bred, or a Balichi lok, from 3 to 8 M.; an 
arwana, from 2 to 4 M. 

His Majesty has regulated the burdens to he carried by camels. A first 
Class bughdi, not more than 10 mans ; a second class do., 8 m. ; j Superior 
jamméazas, loks, etc., 8m.; a second “lass do., 6 m. 

In this country, camels do not live above twenty-four years. 


1 Mad, curds.—P,) [* In text “from 4 to 7".—P.}+ 
The Mitete ee & plard from 8 to 8; a mdya 
ghurd and a lok from 3 to 7".— 
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Ain 66. 
THE GAW-KH ANA OR COW |-STABLES. 


Throughout the happy regions of Hindustan, the ow! is considered 
auspicious, and held in great veneration; for by means of this animal, 
tillage is carried on, the sustenance of life is rendered possible, and the 
table of the inhabitant is filled with milk, butter-milk,? and butter. It 
is capable of carrying burdens aad drawing wheeled carriages, and thus 
becomes an excellent assistant for the three branches of the government. 

Though every part of the empire produces cattle of various kinds, 
those of Gujrat are the best. Sometimes a pair of them are sold at 100 
muhurs. They will travel 80 kos [120 miles] in 24 hours, and surpass even 
swift horses. Nor do they dung whilst running.’ The usual price is 20 
and 10 muhurs. Good cattle are also found in Bengal and the Dakhin. 
They kneel down at the time of being loaded. The cows give upwards of 
half a man of milk. In the province of Dihli again, cows are not worth 
more than 10 Rupees. His Majesty once bought a pair of cows for two 
lacs of ddms [5,000 Rupees]. 

In the neighbourhood of Thibet and Kashmir, the Quias, or Thibetan 
Yak, occurs, an animal of extraordinary appearance. 

A cow will live to the age of twenty-five. 

From his knowledge of the wonderful properties of the cow, His 
Majesty, who notices everything which is of value, pays much attention 
to the improvement of cattle. He divided them into classes, and com- 
mitted each to the charge of a merciful keeper. One hundred choice 
cattle were selected as khdga and called kotal. They are kept in readiness 
for any service, and forty of them are taken unladen? on hunting expedi- 
tions, as shall be mentioned below (Book II, A*in 27). Fifty-one others 
nearly as good are called half-kofal, and fifty-one more, quarter-kotal. 
Any deficiency in the first class is made up from thé second, and that of 
the middle from the third. But these three form the cow !-stables for His 
Majesty’s use. 

Besides, sections of cattle have been formed, each varying in number 
from 50 to 100, and committed to the charge of honest keepers. The 
rank of each animal is fixed at the time of the public muster, when each 
gets its proper place among sections of equal rank. A similar proceeding 
is adopted for each section, when selected for drawing waggons and 
travelling carriages, or for fetching water (vide A*in 22). 


[? Gdv, ox. The bullock only is‘ used for work.—P.] {? Mast, curds.—P.] 
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There is also a species of oxen, called gain, small like git horses, but 
very beautiful. 

Milch-cows and buffaloes have also been divided into sections, and 
handed over to intelligent servants. 


A‘in 67. 
THE DAILY ALLOWANCE OF FOOD. 


Every head of the first khdga class is allowed daily 6} s. of grain,’ and 
1}d. of grass. The whole stable gets daily 1 man 19s. of molasses,? 
which is distributed by the Darogha, who must be a man suitable for 
such a duty, and office. Cattle of the remaining khdsa classes get daily 
6 s. of grain, and grass as before, but no molasses ° are given. 

In other cow-stables the daily allowance is as follows. First kind, 
6 s. of grain,! 14d. of grass at court, and otherwise only 1d. The second 
kind get 5s. of grain,’ and grass as usual. The oxen used for travelling 
carriages get 6 s. of grain,’ and grass-as usual. First class gainis get 3 8. 
of grain, and 1 d. of grass at court, otherwise only 3d. Second class do., 
24 ¢. of grain, and 3 d. of grass at court, otherwise only 4 d. 

A male buffalo (called arna) gets 8s. of wheat flour boiled, 28. of 
ghi, 4 8. of molasses, 14 8. of grain,! and 2 d. of grass. This animal, when 
young, fights astonishinglv, and will tear a lion? to pieces. When this 
peculiar strength is gone; it reaches the second stage, and is used for 
carrying water. It then gets 8s. of grain, and 2d. for grass. Female 
buffaloes used for carrying water get 6 s. of grain, and 2 d. for grass. First 
class oxen for leopard-waggons ‘ get 6} s. of grain; and other classes, 5 s. 
of grain, but the same quantity of grass. Oxen for heavy waggons got 
formerly 5 s. of grain, and 1} d. for grass ; but now they get a quarter ser 
legs, and grass as before. 

The milch-cows, and buffaloes, when at court, have grain given them 
in proportion to the quantity of milk they give. A herd of cows and 
buffaloes is called ‘hat, A cow will give daily from 1 to 15. of milk; a 
buffalo from 2 to 30s. The buffaloes of the Panjab are the best in this 
respect. As soon as the quantity of milk given by each cow has been 
ascertained, there are demanded two dams weight of ght for every ser 
of milk. | 


a2 em ee 
— 


(? Dana =gram, see p. 142, note 1.—P.] 

(* Qand-i siyth, see p. 142, footnote 3.—P.} : 

[? Sher in India is the tiger, but ehvr in Persia is the lion.—P.)} 

‘ Carriages for the transport of trained hunting leopards. Vide Book II, A*in 27. 
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A*in 68. 


THE SERVANTS EMPLOYED IN HE COW !-STABLES. 


In the khdsa stables, one man is appointed to look efter four head of 
cattle. Eighteen such keepers in the first stable get 5 d. per diem, and the 
remaining keepers, 4. In other stables, the salary of the keepers is the 
same, but each has to look after six cows.! Of the carriage drivers, some 
get their salaries on the list of the Ahadis ; others get 360 d., others 256 d. 
down to 112d. Bahals, or carriages, are of two kinds :—1. Chatridar or 
covered carriages, having four or more poles (which support the chatr, or 
umbrella) ; 2. without a covering. Carriages suited for horses are called 
ghus-bahal.* For every ten waggons, 20 drivers and 1 carpenter are 
allowed. The head driver, or Afirdaha, and the carpenter, get each 5d. 
per diem; the others 4d. For some time 15 drivers had been appointed, 
and the carpenter was disallowed ; the drivers thernselves undertook the 
repairs, and received on this account an annual allowance of 2,200 
déms [55 Rupees]. 

Tf a horn of an ox was broken, or the animal got blind, the Dérogha 
was fined one-fourth of the price, or ever more, according to the extent 
of the injury. 

Formerly the Daroghas paid all expenses on account of repairs, and 
received for every day that the carriages were used, half a dam as ting 
money—-ting is hemp smeared with ghi, and twisted round about the 
axle-tree which, like a pivot, fits into the central hole of the wheel, and 
thus prevents it from wearing away or getting broken. When afterwards 
the Daroghaship was transferred to the drivers, they had to provide 
for this expense. At first, it was only customary for the carts to carry 
on marches a part of the baggage belonging to the different. workshops ; 
but when the drivers performed the duties of the Daroghas they had also 
to provide for the carriage of the fuel required-at court and for the 
transport of building materials. But subsequently 200 waggons were 
set aside for the transport of building materials, whilst 600 others have 
to bring, in the space of ten months, 1,50,000 mans of fuel to the Imperial] 
kitchen. And if officers of the government on any day use the Imperial 
waggons for other purposes, that day is to be separately accounted for, as 
also each service rendered to the court. The drivers are not subject to 
the Pagosht regulation (vide A*in 83). If, however, an ox dies, they have 
to buy another. | 


[? Gav, ox; vide p. 157, note 1.—P.]  [* Ghur-bahal.— P.} 
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But when it came to the ears of His Majesty that the above mode of 
contract was productive of much cruelty towards these serviceable, but 
mute animals, he abolished this system, and gave them agaisi in charge 
of faithful servants. The allowance of grain for every cart-bullock was 
fixed at 48., and 14d. were given for grass. For other bullocks, the 
allowance is one-half of the preceding. But during the four rainy months 
no money is allowed for grass. There were also appointed for every 
eighteen carts twelve drivers, one of whom must understand carpenter's 
work. Now, if a bullock dies, government supplies another in his stead, 
and likewise pays for the tng, and is at the expense of repairs. 

The cattle that are worked are mustered once a year by experienced 
men who estimate their fatness or leanness ; cattle that are unemployed 
are inspected every six months. Instead of the above mentioned transport 
of firewood, etc., the carters have now to perform any service which 
may be required by the government. 


A*in 69. 
THE MULE STABLES. 


The mule possesses the strength of a horse and the patience of an ass, 
and though it has not the intelligence of.the former it has not the 
stupidity of the latter. It never forgets: the road which it has once 
travelled. Hence it is liked by Hie Majesty, whose practical wisdom 
extends to everything, and its breeding is encouraged. It is the best 
animal for carrying burdens and travelling over uneven ground, and it 
has a very soft step. People generally believe that the male ass couples 
with a mare, but the opposite connexion also is known to take place, as 
mentioned in the books of antiquity. Thé mule resembles its dam. His 
Majesty had a young ass coupled with a mare. and they produced a very 
fine mule. 

In many countries just princes prefer travelling about on a mule ; 
ana people can therefore easily lay their grievances before them,! without 
inconveniencing the traveller. 

Mules are only bred in Hindustan in Pakhali,? and its neighbourhood. 
The simple inhabitants of the country used to look upon mules as asses, 
and thought it derogatory to ride upon them; but in consequence of the 


1 Which the subjects could not so easily do, if the princes, on their tours of administra- 
ea justice, were to ride on elephants, because the plaigtiff would stand too far from 
the king, 

a The Sarkar of Pakhali lies bet ween oT i and Kashmir, a little north of 
Kawul Pindee, }j’ide towards the end of Book 
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interest which His Majesty takes in this animal, so gteat a dislike is now 
nowhere to be found. __ 

Mules are chiefly imported from SIraq-i SArab and SIraq-i SAjam. 
Very superior mules are often sold at Rs. 1,000 per head. 

Like camels, they are formed into gafars of five, and have the same 
names, except the second mule of each gatdr, which is called bardast, 
[instead of peshdara, vide A*in 61, end]. 

Mules reach the age of fifty. 


A*in 70. | 
THE DAILY ALLOWANCE OF FOOD FOR MULES. 


Such mules as are not country-bred, get at court, 6 s. of grain, and 2 d. 
for grass; otherwise, only 14d. Country-bred mules get 48. of grain, 
and 1$d. of grass, when at court; otherwise, 1d. for gress. Each mule 
is allowed every week 3} jetals for salt ; but they give the salt in one lot. 


| A*in 71. 
THE FURNITURE OF MULES. 


For imported mules, a head stall of leather, 20}.d.; an iron chain 
weighing 2 s., 10d.; a ranaki (crupper) of leather, 4d.; a paldn (pack- 
saddle), 102 d. ; a shaltang (shawl strap), and a palds-tang (blanket strap), 
36}.d.; a tdga tandb (a rope for fastening the burden), 63d.; a gaftr 
shaléq (a short whip), 6d.; a bell, one for every qatar, 10d.; a horse- 
hair saddle, 40 d.; a kalawa (vide A*in 45, No. 9) of leather, 13¢.; a set 
of ropes, 9 d.; a saddle cloth, 44 d.; a sardoz (a common head stall), 
4d.; a khurjin (wallet), 15d.; a fodder-bag, 4d.; a magas-rdn (to drive 
away flies) of leather, 1d.; a eurry-comb and a hair-glov (for washing), 
4d. Total 3453 d. 

For country-bred mules the allowance is 1514 d., viz., a head stall of 
leather, 4d.; pack-saddle, 61d. 1827.; the #wo straps, 16) d.; a {aga 
tandb and savdoe, 40 d.; a bell, 5d.; a fodder-bag, 3d.; a crupper, 3d. ; 

a saddle, 24d. ; a curry-comb and a hair-glove, 4d. 

The furniture i is renewed every third year; but for all iron and sia 
work, half the price is deducted. The annual allowance for the repair of 
the furniture is 40d. ; but on the march, the time of renewal depends on 
the wear. Mules are shod every six months at a cost of 8d. per head. 

Each qa(ér is in charge of a keeper. Tdranis, [ranis, and Indians, are 
appointed to this office; the first two get from 400 to 1,920d.; and the 
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third class, from 240 to 256 d. per mensem. Such keepers as have monthly 
salaries of 10 R. [400 d.]and upwards, have to find the peshang" (first mule 
of their ga{dr) in grain and grass. Experienced people inspect the mules 
twice a year as to leanness or fatness. Once a year they are paraded 
before His Majesty. 

If a mule gets blind or Jame, the muleteer is fined one-fourth of the 
cost price; ond one-half, if it is lost. 

Asses algo are employed for carrying burdens and fetching wate. 
They get 3s. of grain, and 1d. for grass. The furniture for asses is the 
same as that for country-bred mules, but no saddle is given. The annual 
allowance for repairs is 23d. The keepers do not get above 120d. per 
mensem. 


Ain 72. 
THE MANNER IN WHICH HIS MAJESTY SPENDS HIS TIME. 


The success of the three branches of the government, and the fulfil 
ment of the wishes of the subjects, whether great or small, depend upon 
the manner in which a king spends his time. The care with which His 
Majesty guards over his motives, and watches over his emotions, bears 
on its face the sign of the Infinite, and the stamp of immortality ; and 
though thousands of important matters occupy, at one and the same time, 
his attention, they do not stir up the rubbish of confusion in the temple of 
his mind, nor do they allow fhe dust of dismay to settle on the vigour of 
his mental powers, or the habitual earnestness with which His Majesty 
contemplates the charms of God’s world. His anxiety to do the will of 
the Creator ig ever increasing ; and thus his insight and wisdom are ever 
deepening. From his practical knowledge, and capacity ior everything 
excellent, he can sound men of experience, though rarely casting a glance 
on his own ever extending excellence. He listens to great and small, 
expecting that a good thought, or the relation of a noble deed, may kindle 
in his mind a new lamp of wisdom, though ages have passed without his 
having found a really great man. Impartial statesmen, on seeing the 
sagacity of His Majesty, blotted out the book of their own wisdom, and 
commenced a new leaf. But with the magnanimity which distinguishes 
him, and with his wonted zeal, he continues his search for superior men 
and finds a reward in the care with which he selects such as are fit for 
his society. ‘ : 


(? The peshang is selected for being a quick-stepper and for intelligence.—P,} 
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Although surrounded by every external pomp and display, and by 
every inducement to lead a life of luxury and ease, he does not allow his 
desires, or his wrath, to renounce allegiance to Wisdom, his sovereign— 
how much less would he permit them to Jead him to a bad deed! Even 
the telling of stories, which ordinary people use as a means of lulling 
themselves into sleep, serves to keep His Majesty awake. 

Ardently feeling after God, and searching for truth, His Majesty 
exercises upon himself both inward and outward austerities, though he 
occasionally joins public worship, iu order to hush the slandering tongues 
of the bigots of the prestnt age. But the great object of his life is the 
Acquisition of that sound morality, the sublime loftiness of which 
captivates the hearts of thinking sages, and silences the taunts of zealots 
and sectarians. 

Knowing the value of a lifetime, he never wastes his time, nor does 
he omit any necessary duty, so that in the light of his upright intentions, 
every action of his life may be considered as an adoration of God. 

It is Beyond my power to describe in adequate tc:ms His Majesty’s 
devotions. He passes every moment of his life. in self-examination or in 
adoration of God. He especially does so at the time, when morning 
spreads her azure silk, and scatters abroad her:young, golden beams ; and 
at noen, when the light of the world-illuminating BUD embraces the 
universe, and thus becomes a source of joy for all men ; in the evening 
when that fountain of light withdraws from the eyes of mortal man, to 
the bewildering grief of a]] who are friends of hight ; ancd ‘astly at midnight, 
when that great cause of life turns again te ascend, ang to brir.g the news 
of renewed cheerfulness to all who, in the melancholy of the night, are 
stricken with sorrow. AlJ these grand mysteries are in honour of God, and 
in adoration of the Creator of the world ; and if dark-minded, ignorant 
men cannot comprehend their signification, who is to be blamed, and 
whose loss is it Indeed, every man acknowledges that we owe gratitude 
and reverence to our benefactors; and hence ‘it is incumbent on us, 
though our strength may fail, to ‘show gratitude for the blessings we 
receive from the sun, the light of all lights, and to enumerate the benefits 
which he bestows. This is essentially the duty of kings, upon whom, 
according to the opinion of the wise, this sovereign of the heavens sheds 
an immediate light.? And this is the very motive which actuates His 
Majesty to venerate fire and reverence lamps 

But a fo should I — of the none Dlesings 0 of the sun, or © of 


1 Vide Abi 'I- Pas!’ moey pp. iii and 49, 
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the transfer of his greater light to lamps ? Should I not rather dwell on 
the perverseness of those weak-minded zealots, who, with much concern, 
talk of His Majesty’s religion as of a deification of the Sun, and the intro- 
duction of fire-worship 1 But I shall dismiss them with a smile. 

The compassionate heart of His Majesty | finds no pleasure in cruelties, 
or in causing sorrow to others; he is ever sparing of the lives of his 
subjecta, wishing to bestow happiness upon all.: 

His Majesty abstains much from flesh, so that whole months pass away 
without his touching any animal food, which, though prized by most, is 
nothing thought of by the sage. His august nature cares but little for 
the pleasures of the world. In the course of twenty-four hours he never 
makes more than one meal. He takes a delight in spending his time in 
performing whatever is necessary and proper. He takes a little repose in 
the evening, and again for a short time in the morning ; but his sleep 
looks more ike waking. 

His Majesty is accustomed to spend the hours of the night profitably ; 
to the private audience hall are then admitted eloquent philosophers 
and virtuous Sifis, who are seated according to their rank and entertain 
His Majesty with wise discourses. On such occasions His Majesty fathoms 
them, and tries them on the touch-stone of knowledge. Or the object 
of an ancient institution is disclosed, or new thoughts are hailed with 
delight. Here young men of talent Jearn to.revere and adore His Majesty, 
and experience the happiness of having their wishes fulfilled, whilst old 
men of impartial judgment see themselvcs on the expanse of sorrow, 
finding that they have to pass through a new course of instructidh. . 

There are also present in these assemblies, unprejudiced. historians, 
who do not mutilate history by adding or suppressing facts, and relate 
the impressive events of ancient times. His Majesty often makes remarks 
wonderfully shrewd, or starts a fitting subject for conversetion. On other 
oocasions matters referring to the empire and the revenue are brought ¥P 
when His Majesty gives orders for whatever is to be done in each ¢ 
About a watch before daybreak, musicians of all nations are 
introduced, who recreate the assembly with music and songs, and religious 
strains ; and when four gharis are left till morning His Majest retires 
to his private apartments, brings his external appearance in Seem 
with the simplicity of his heart, and launches forth into the ocean af 
contemplation. In the meantime, at the ‘close of night, soldiers, . 
merchants, peasants, tradespeople, and other professions gather round 
the palace, patiently waiting to catch a glimpse of His Majesty. Soon 
after daybreak, they are allowed to make the kurnt#h (vide A*in 74). After 


this, His Majesty allows the attendants of the Hareia to pay their compli- 
ments: During this time various matters of worldly and religious import 
are: brought to the notice of His Majesty. As soon as they are — 
he returns -to-his private apartments and reposes a little. . 

The good habits.of His Majesty are so numerous that I sia 
adequately: describe them. : If 1 weré to compile dictionaries on this 
aa they would not be axtamaive: : 


din | 
_ REGULATIONS. FOR ia TO COURT. 


| Admittanee to Court is a distinction conferred on the nation at large ; 
it is w pledge that the three-branches ‘of the government are properly 
looked after, and enables subjects personally to apply for redress of their 
grievances. Admittance tu the raler of the land is for the success of his 
government what irrigation is for & flower-bed ; it is the field, on which 
the hopes of the nation ripen into fruit. | : 

His Majesty generally receives twice in the course of twenty-four 
hours; when people of alt classes can satisfy their eyes and hearts with 
the: light of his countenance. First, after’ performing his morning 
devotions, he is visible from outside the awning, to people of all ranks, 
whethet they be given to worldly pursufta, or to 4 life of solitary contem- 
plation, without any molestation from thé macé-bearers. This mode of 
showing himeelf is called, in the language of the country, darsan (view) ; 
and it frequently happens that business is transacted at this time. The 
second time of his being visible is in the State Hall, whither he generally 
goes after the first watch’ of the day. ‘But this'assembly is sometimes 
announced towards the close of day, or at: night. He also frequently 
appears at a window, which apens into the State Hall, for the transaction 
of business; or he: dispenses there; justinn. ealealy and serenely, ‘or 
examines into, the dispqnsation of justice, ar'the macit of officers, without 
being, influenoéd in his judgment by. any. predilegtions or anything impure 
and contiary to the will of God. Every officer of government then 
presents various reports, ox explaing his.seveval wants.: and is instructed 
by His Majesty how to proceed. From his knowledge of the character 
of the fdmes,, though. in opposition. to.the practice of kings of past ages, 
His Majesty looks upon the smallest detaila as mirrors capable of reflecting 
e. comprehensive outline ;; he;.doss .net reject. that which superficial 
observers call unimportant, and connti the. happiness of his mabivcts 
dg dieutiAl to Kis Gon, sip vet Wefilegn bile oaiia be disturbed. 
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Whenever His Majesty holds:court they beat a large drum, the 
sounds of which are accompanied by Divine praise. In this manner, 
people of all classes receive-notice. His Majesty’s sons and grandchildren, 
the grandees of the Court, and all other men who have admittance, attend 
to make the kornish, and remain standing in their proper places. Learned 
men of renown gnd skilful mechanics pay their reapects; the D&roghas 
and Bitikchis (writers) set forth their several wants; and the officers of 
justice give in their reports. His Majesty, with his usual insight, gives 
orders, and settles everything in a satisfactory manner. During the 
whole time, skilful gladiators and wrestlers from all countries hold them- 
selves in readiness, and singers, male and female, are in waiting. Clever 
jugglers and funny tumblers also are.anxious.to exhibit their dexterity 
and agility. 

His Majesty, on such occasions, addresses himself to many of those 
who have been presented, impressing all with the correctness of his 
intentions, the unbiasedness of his mind, the humility of his disposition, 
the magnanimity of his heart, the excellence of his nature, the cheerfulness 
of his countenance, and the frankness of his manners ; his intelligence 
‘pervades the whole assembly, and multifarious matters are easily and 
satisfactorily settled by his truly divine power. 

This vale of sorrows is changed to a place of rest: thearmy and the 
nation are content. May the empire flourish, and these blessings endure } 
A*in 14. 
| REGULATIONS REGARDING THE KORNISH AND THE TASLIM. 


Superficial-observers; correctly enough, look upon a king as the origin 
of the peace and comfort of the subjects. But men of deeper insight are 
of opinion that even spiritual progress among a people would be impossible 
unless emanating from the king, in whom the light of God dwells; for 
near the throne, men wipe off the main of conceit snd build up the arch 
of true humility.’ | 
_ With the view, then, of promoting this true humility, kings in their 
wisdom have made regulations for the manner in which people aye to 
show their obedience. Some kings have adopted the bénding down ot 
the head. His Majesty has commanded the palni of the right hand to be 
plored pon the forehead and the heid to be bent downwards, This 


a nener. ssopaene sere ¢ gages 
S Hence the » which is the 

tual wes 2 ad Pepeciafly al the Ling promotes orathet; tore ¢ whom, an the head of the New 
urch, the'subjects occupy the position of disciples, Vide A*in 77 and the Note after it. 
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mode of salutation, in the language of the present age, is called korntsh, 
and signifies that the saluter has placed his head (which is the seat of 
the senses and the mind) into the hand of humility, giving it to the royal 
assembly as a present, and has made himself in obedience ready for any 
service that may be required of him. 

The salutation, called tastim, consists in placing the back of the right 
hand on the ground, and then raising it gently till the person stands erect, 
when he puts the palm of his hand upon the crown of his head, which 
pleasing manner of saluting signifies thet he is ready to give himself as 
an offering. 

His Majesty relates as-follows: “ One dev my roval father bestowed 
upon me one of his own caps, which I put on. Because the cap of the king 
was rather large, I had to hold it with my [right] hand, whiist bending 
my head downwards, and thus performed the manner of salutation 
(kornish) above described. The king was pleased with this new method, 
and from his feeling of propriety ordered this to be the mode of the 
kornssh and taslim. 

Upon taking leave, or presentation, ur upon receiving a mangab, 
& jagir, or a dress of honour, or an elephant, or a horse. the rule is to make 
three taslims ; but only one on all other occasions, when salaries are paid, 
or presents are made. 

Such a degree of obedience is also shown by servants to their mc ters, 
and looked upon by them as a source of blessings. Hence for the disciples 
of His Majesty, it was necessary to add something, viz., prostration ! 
(sda); and they look upon a prostration before His Majesty as a 
prostration performed before God ; for royalty is an emblem of the power 
of God, and a light-shedding ray from this Sun of the Absolute. 

Viewed in this light, the prostration has become acceptable to many, 
and proved to them a source of blessings upon blessings. 

But as some perverse and dark-minded men.look upon prostration as 
blasphemous man-worship, His Majesty, from his practical wisdom, has 


1 The eevstsetion, or sijda, is one of the positions at prayer, and is therefore louked 

2 by all Muhammadans as the exclusivo right of God. When Akbar, as the head of 

new faith, wae treated by his flattering friends, perhaps againet hin calmer judgment, 

as the representative of on earth, he had to allow prostration in the assemblics of 

the Elect, The people at large would never haye submitted. The practice evidently 

the emperor, because he looked with fondness upon every custum of the ancient 

kings, at whose courts the wpoowuveiy had been the usual salutation. It was 

ch baa Badakhshin who invented the prostration when the emperor wasstill at Fathpfic 

[before 1586 guocess of the innovation made Mulla A¢lam of Kabul exclaim, ° © 

that I had ‘the inventor of this little business!" Bal. TH, p. 153, Regarding 

Nigdm, or (ibdsl Khin, cide Abii ‘l-Fazi's liet of Grandees, 2nd Book, No, 144. The 

‘ as an article of Akbar’s Divine Religion, will be again referred toin the note to 
In 77. 
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ordered it to be discontinued by the ignorant, and remitted it to all 
ranks, forbidding even his private attendants from using it in the Darbér-s 
cAm (general court-days). However, in the private assembly, when any 
of those are in waiting, upon whom the star of good fortune shines, and 
they receive the order of seating themselves, they certainly perform the 
prostration of gratitude by bowing down their foreheads to the earth, 
and thus participate ir the helo of good fortune. 

In this manner, by forbidding the people at large to prostrate, but 
allowing the Elect to do so, His Majesty fulfils the wishes of both, and 
shows the world a fitting example of practical wisdom. | 


Ain 75. 
ON ETIQVU. ETTE. . 


‘Just as spiritual leadership requires a regulated mind, capable of 
controlling covetousness and wrath, so does political leadership depend on 
an external order of things, on the regulation of the difference among men 
in rank, and the power of liberality. If a king possess a cultivated 
mind, his position as the spiritual leader of the nation will be in harmony 
with his temporal office; and the performance of. each of his political 
duties‘ will be equivalent to an adoraticn of God. Should anyone search 
for an example, I would point to the practice of His Majesty, which will 
be found to exhibit that happy harmony of motives, the contemplation 
of which rewards the searcher with an increase of personal knowledge, 
and leads him to worship this ideal of a king? 

When His Majesty seats himself on the throne, all that are present 
perform the kornish, and then remain standing at their places, according 
to their rank, with their arms crossed,* partaking, in the light of his 
imperial countenance, of the elixir of life,’ and enjoying oo 
=aEnes in standing ready for any service. ts 


1 The words of the text are ambiguous, | “Thay amy ele mean, ed lads hi pri 
wa}, iue rods of the tnt ar ambiguon 
® The finger tips of the left = touch th the right elbow, and thocs of the right hand 
the left elbow ; or, the fingers of each hand rest against the inner u Ee eat i eallel 
side, The lower arms rest on the tamerband. Wien in this this poalt 
rege nage te ass fll oye e egemlo dy & foot ale ie bbe dhr 
left, the toes of the former merely touching the _ ‘The shoes ard, af course, 
outside at the paff-é ni¢al, The emperor site on t fe trois vide Pate vit) hon igiy 
leg, or chahar-sind, @ position of comfort which Orientals allow to persons of * This 
tion, however, is preg bioacelh wishast, Ot Leiner dh af ofits me i 


Ey person of Pirtnen is grevorbh verbial wa the ey 


soit -ig hg _ Ind dy of sitting, i.e.; the 
t; he then lets the body gently sink til he alte 
extended and the hands resting on the knees. 
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The eldest prince places himself, when standing, at a distance of one 
to four yards from the throne, or when sitting, at a distance from two to 
eight. The second prince stands from one and one-half to six yatds from 
the throne, and in sitting from three to twelve. So also the third ;' but 
sometimes he ié admitted to a nearer position than the second prines. and 
at other times both stand together at the same distance. But His M ajesty 
generally places the younger princes affectionately nearer. : 

en come the Elect of the highest rank, who are worthy of the 
spiritual guidance of His Majesty, at a distance of three to fifteen yards, 
and in sitting from five to twenty. After this follow the senior grandees 
from three and a half yards, and then the other grandees, ftom ten or 
twelve and 4 half yards from the throne. 

All others stand in the Yasal.! One or two attendants 4 stand nearer 
than all. 


A*in 76. 
THE MUSTER OF MEN. 


‘The business which His Majesty daily transacts is most ‘waleitaAcds: : 
hence I shall only describe such affairs as continually recur. 

A large number of men are introduced on such days, for. which an 
Anjuman-i Dad o Dikish, or assembly of expenditure, has been announced. 
The't merits are inquired into, and the coin of knowledge passes current. 
Some take a burden from their hearts by expressing a wish to be enrolled 
among the members of the Divine Faith ; others-wanc medicines for their 
diseases.* Some pray His Majesty to remove a religious doubt; others 
again seek his advice for settling a worldly matter.‘ There is no end to 
such requests, and I must confine myself to the most necessary cases. 

[he salaries of a largé number of men * fro Térén and frin, Turkey 
and Europe, Hindustan and Kashmir, are fixed by the proper officers in 


- nt Ne pre ek te ras sear, sinto which the assembly 
before the throne remains free. rag dealin! coerce 
Pao eer ae thé Court and the chief furictionsries’; @ other wing stood the 
p. 116), the Mullis, and the ¢Ulami, etc. 
ts who hold the stya-bin, A*in'l9, orthefans, 
: This intel is to be taken literally. The water on ‘which Akbar breathed, was a: o universe 
=i ‘Widenext A*in, 
settling a family. -feud, recommending a matrimonial alliance, giving new-born 
child 4 euitable-name, ote. . 
1 nia Saat a a 


inetiiney ‘ht Ao da eh reels on 
joining, for which he was answerable, —__ : nee moe 2 gree: | on 
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a manner described below, and the men themaelves are taken before His 
Majesty by the paymasters. Formerly it had been the custom for the men 
to come with a horse and accoutrements; but nowadays only men 
appointed tothe post of an Abadi bring a horse. The salary as proposed 
by the officers who bring them is then increased or decreased, though it 
is generally increased; for the market of His Majesty's liberality is 
never dull. The number of men brought before His Majesty depends on 
the nuntber of men available. Every Monday all such horsemen are 
mustered as were left from the preceding week. With the view of 
increasing the army and the zeal of the officers, His Majesty gives to 
each who brings horsemen, a present of two dams for each horseman. 

Special Bitskchis * [writers] introduce in the same manner such as are 
fit to be Ahadis. In their case, His Majesty always increases the stipulated 
salary. As it is customary for every Ahadi to buy ® his own horse, His 
Majesty has ordered to bring to every muster the horses of any Abadis 
who may have lately died, which he hands over to the newly appointed 
Abadis either as presents or charging the price to their monthly salaries. 

On such occasions, Senior Grandees and other Amirs introduce also 
any of their friends, for whom they may solicit appointments. His 
Majesty then fixes the salaries of such candidates according to ciroum- 
stances; but appointments under fifty rupees per mensem are rarely 
ever solicited in this manner. 

Appointments to the Imperial workshops also are made in. such 
assemblics, and the salarids are fixed. 


A%in 77. 


HIS MAJESTY ‘ AS THE SPIRITUAL GUIDE OF THE PEOPLE. 
God, the Giver of intellect and the Creator of matter, forms mankind 


2 As Abadis drew a higher salary (II, A*in 4) they could bay, ead maintain, horves of 
eS ey ae rt See 


« A note will be found at the end of this A*io. 
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among men, one class of whom turn to religious (din) and the other class 
to worldly thoughts (dunyd). Each of these twe divisious selects different 
leaders,! and mutual repulsiveness grows to open rupture. It is then that 
men’s blindness and silliness appear in their true light ; it is then dis- 
covered how rarely mutual regard. and charity are to be met with. 

But have the religious and the worldly tendencies of men no common 
ground ? Is there not everywhere the same enrapturing beauty * which 
beams’ forth from so many thousand hidden places? Broad indeed is 
the carpet ® which God has spread, and beautiful the colours which He 
has given it. 

The Lover and the Beloved are in reality one ; 4 

Idle talkers speak of the Brahmin as distinct from his idol. 
There is but one lamp in this house, in the rays of which, 
Wherever I look, a bright assembly meets me. 

One man thinks that by keeping his passions in subjection he worships 
God ; and another finds self-discipline in watching over the destinies of a 
nation. The religion of thousands of others consists in clinging to an idea ; 
they are happy in their sloth and unfitness of judging for themselves. 
But when the time of reflection comes, and men shake off the prejudices 
of their education, the threads of the web of religious blindness ° break, 
and the eye sees the glory of harmoniousness. 

But the ray of such wisdom does not light up every house, nor could 
every heart bear such knowledge. Again, although some are enlightened, 
many would observe silence from fear of fanatics, who lust for blood, 
but look like men. And should anyone muster sufficient courage, and 


ropheés, the leaders of the Church ; and the leaders of the State, 
© Gol He may be worshipped by the meditative and by the active man, The 
arses epascatan'on thé acne et Gol. the latter rejoices in the beauty of the world, 
and does his duty as man, Both represent =e antagonistic; but as 


c depth c = 
to adore God in doing one’s duties; his su knowledge t 
of God dvatls fa hf” She onresd way of Pring God ‘God is to obey the Ning. The The renter 
will do well to compare Abi 'l-Fagl's y iloe a with this A*in. 

® The world. 

‘ These Sific lines illustrate the idea that “ the same enraptat beauty " bbe 
where. God is everywhere, in everything; hence Thus God th 
bi ‘Saber ahe; Sel ie and a ery Bra wt the steed 

mp=sthought use==man’s heart, ie though: man sees everywhere 
a the bright assembly of God's works ”, 

5 The text has taglid, which meana to put a rhgre fected hitagle to fellow another 
blindly, especially in pages matters. “All things which refer pene 
revealed re they [Abi 'l-Fasl, Hakim, Abi ‘l-Fath, eto.) balled tog i.e., 

maepohonr rere ag! ut the basis of religion upon reason, sicher . Besides, 
ere came [during H. sed, or A.D. 1575) a great number of P whom 
they likewise picked up ny ere justifiable by reasoning.” Doddont p. 261, 
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openly proclaim his ‘enlightened thoughts, pious simpletons would call 
him a mad man, and throw him aside.as of no account, whilst ill-starred 
wretches would at once think of heresy and atheism, and go | about with 
the intention of killing him. 

Whenever, from lucky circumstances, the time arrives that a nation | 
learns to understand how to worship truth, the people will naturally 
look to their king, on account of the high position which he occupies, 
and expect him to be their spiritual leader as well; for a king possesses, 
independent of men, the ray of Divine wisdom,! which banishes from 
his heart everything that is conflicting. A king will therefore some- 
times observe the element of harmony in a multitude of things, or some- 
times reversely, a multitude of things in that which is apparently one ; 
for he sits on the throne of distinction, and is thus equally removed from 
joy or sorrow. 

Now this is the case e with the monarch of the present age, and this 
book is a witness of it. 

Men versed in foretelling the future knew this when His Majesty 
was born,* and together with all others that were cognizant of the secret, 
they have since been waiting in joyful expectation. His Majesty, how- 
ever, wisely surrounded himself for a time with a veil, as if he were an 
outsider, or a stranger to their hopes. But can man counteract the will 
of God? His Majesty, at first, took all such by surprise as were wedded 
to the prejudices of the age ;: but he could not help revealing his inten- 
tions ; they grew to matyrity i in spite of him, and are now fully known. 
He now is the spiritual guide of the pation, and sees in the performance 
of this duty a means of pleasing God. He has now opened the gate 
that leads tothe right path, and satisfies the thirst of all that wander 
about panting for truth. 

‘But whether he checks men in their desire of becoming disciples, or 
admits them at other times, he guides them in each case to the realm of 
bliss. Many sincere inquirers, from the mere light. of his wisdom, or his 
holy breath, obtain a degree.of awakening which other spiritual doctors 


_\ Vide Abii 'l-Fagl's preface, p. iii, l. 1 

® This is an allusion to the wonderful foal which happened at the bieth of the em 
Akbar s oke," From Mirz& Shah Muhammed, called ({haznIn Khan, son of Shah eat 
who hac thie title of Dawrin Bhin, and was en Arghiin by birth.” The apres 
aay.at Lahor, in A.H. 1083,“ Lasked Nawab GArtg Kokah, who. has the ti 
AGzama (vide List nt Grandees, second Book, A*in 30}, whether the late afte a 
Megsiat, had really. spoken with his august mother, He replied, “ His mabeher vai 
me it was trie.” na infin ul Alapahit, Calcutta. edition, p. 300, Bombay edition 
p. 260. The words which Christ spoke iri the cradle, are givei’{n te me cence 19, and in 
the spurious gospel of the Infancy of Christ, pp. 5, 11), 
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could not produce by repeated fasting and prayers for forty days, 
Numbers of those who have renounced the world, as Sanndete, Jogis, 
Sevrds, Qalandars, Hakims, and Sdfte, and thousands of such as follow 
worldly pursuits as soldiers, tradespeople, mechanics, and husbandmen, 
have daily théir eyes operied to insight, or have the light of their knowledge 
increased. Men of all nations, young and old, friends and strangets, 
the far and near, look upon offering 9 vow to His Majesty as the means of 
solving all their difficulties, and bend down in worship on obtaining their 
desire. Others again, from the distance of their homes, or to avoid the 
crowds gathering at Court, offer their vows in secret, and pass their lives in 
grateful praises. But when His Majesty leaves Court, in order to settle 
the affairs of a province, to conquer a kingdom, or to enjoy the pleasures 
of the chase, there is not a hamlet, a town, ora city that does nct send 
forth crowds of men and women with vow-offerings in their hands, and 
prayers on their lips, touching the ground with their foreheads, praising 
the efficacy of their vows, or proclaiming the accounts of the spiritual 
assistance received. Other multitudes ask for lasting bliss, for an upright 
heart, for advice how best to act, for strength of the body, for enlighten- 
ment, for the birth of a son, the reunion of friends, a long life, increase 
of wealth, elevation in rank, and many other things. His Majesty, who 
knows what is really good, gives satisfactory answers to every one, and 
applies remedies to their religious perplexities. Not a day passes but 
people bring cups of water to him, beseeching him to breathe upon it. 
He who reads the letters of the divine orders in the book of fate, on seeing 
the tidings of hope, takes-the water with his blessed handa, places it in 
the rays of the world-illuminating sun, and fulfils the desire of the 
suppliant. Many sick people * of broken hopes, whose diseases the most 
eminent physicians pronounced incurable, have been restored to health 
by this divine means. 

A more remarkable case is the following. A simple-minded recluse 
had cut off his tongue, and throwing it towards the threshold of the 
palace, said, “ If that certain blissful thought,? which I just now have, 
has been put into my heart by God, my tongue wil] get wel]; for the 
sincerity of my belief must lead to a happy issue.” The day was not 
ended before he obtained his wish. ; 


SSE iS Se RESON TENT 1 


1 «He Snare er phen cacg srivee; while women ata window, in front of which multitudes 
came and rated selves; while women brought their sick infante for his benedic- 
tion and on their recovery.” a ee 
whp came to Ak in-1508, in Murray's Discoveries in Asia, II thee 

® His thought was this, Tf Akbar is is a prophet, he must, from his supernatural wisdom, 
find ott'in what condition I am lying here. 
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Those who are acquainted with the religious knowledge and the piety 
of His Majesty, will not attach any importance to some of his custeuss,* 
remarkable as they may appear at first; and those who know His 
Majesty's charity and love of justice, do not even see anything remarkable 
inthem. In the magnanimity of his heart he never thinks of his perfeo- 
tion, though he is the ornament of the world. Hence he even keeps back 
many who declare, them#éelves' willing to. become his disciples. He often 
says, ‘‘ Why should I elaim to guide men befeve I myself am guided!” 
But when a novice beaze-en his foreheed the sign of earnestness of purpose, 
and he be daily enquizing mere snd more, His Majesty accepts him, and 
admits him on a inadey, when the world-iJiumsinating sun is in its highest 
splendour. Notwithstending every strictness and reluctance shown by 
His Majesty.in admitting novices, there are many thousands, men of ell 
classes, who have sast-oyer their shoulders the mantle of beli¢l, and Jook 
upon their conversion te the New Feith os the means of obtaining every 
blessing. 

At the above-mentioned time of everlasting suspiciousness, the novice 
with his turban in his hands, puts his head on the feet of Hie Majesty. 
This is symbolical,* and expresses that the novice, guided by good 
fortune and the assistance of his good etar, has cast aside ® conceit and 
selfishness, the rogt of so mummy evils, offers his heart in worship, aad now 
comes to inquire as to the means of obteining eveslasting life. His Majesty, 

the chosen one of God, then stretches out the hand of favour, raises up 
the suppliant, and replaced the turban on his head, ‘meaning by these 
symbolical actions that he has raised up a man of pure intentions, who 
from seeming existence has now entered into real life. His Majesty 
then gives the novice the Shagt,‘ upon which is engraved ‘‘ The Great 
Name ’’,* and His Majesty’s symbolical motto, “‘ Allah* Akbar.” This 
teaches the novice the truth that 


i“ He [Akbar] ehowed; besides, no iality to = Muhammsdans; ; and when in 
straits for money, would even plunder ‘moaques to “ his cavalry. Yet there 
remained in the. breast of the monarch a stronghold of idolatry, = which they [the 
Portuguesé missionaries) could never make ae A impression. -Not on] y did he adore the 
sun, and make long prayers to it four times a day, he alao held himeeli forth as an object 
of worship; and thoug!: exceedingly tolerant as to other modes of faith, never would 
admit of any encroachments on hié own divinity.” Murray's Discoveries, II, p. 96. 

® The text hae sabdn-i bal, and a little lower down, a i bezufant, Zaban-i hal, or 


eymbolical language is opposed to saban-i magal, spoken 
tymbolically expressed Beta ta - the so bi To wear a naar dy isa ditneton. 


reer sg teagage ng round, either a ring, or a threed, a4 the 
Brahminical thread. sera scan tobe mewn isch pe be the kane of the 

Emperor which, sccvording sedie ts a bei Chale turba 
The Grent’‘Nawie is a name of God. ‘raoue may, it fe the word 4llghy others say it 


is Ap-Sumad, the eternal; others Mi. Hayy, the living ; others Al-Qayyam, the everlasting ; 
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“* The pure Shagt and the pure sight never err.” 


Seeing the wonderful habits of His Mojesty, his sincere attendants 
are guided, as circumstances require it; and from the wise counsels 
they receive they soon state their wishes openly. They learn to satisfy 
their thirst in the spring of divine favour, and gain for their wisdom and 
motives renewed light. Others, according to their capacities are taught 
wisdom in excellent advices. 

But it is impoesible, while speaking of other matters besides, to give a 
full account of the manner in which His Majesty teaches wisdom, heals 
dangerous diseases, and applies remedies for the severest sufferings. 
Should my occupations allow sufficient leisure, and should another term 
of life be granted me, it is my intention to lay before the world a separate 
volume on this subject. 

Ordinances of the Divine Faith. 

The members of the Divine Faith, on seeing each other, observe the 
following custom. One says, “ Allah” Akbar,” and the other responds, 
“ Jall“ Jalliluh*.” 1 The motive of His Majesty in laying down this 
mode of salutation, is to remind men to think of the origin of their 
existence, and to keep the Deity in fresh, lively, and grateful remembrance. 

It is also ordered by His Majesty that, instead of the dinner usually 
given in remembrance of a man after his death, each member should 
prepare a dinner during his lifetime, and thus gather provisions for his 
last journey. 

Each member is to give a party on the anniversary of his birthday, 


others, Ar- Rabman, ar-rabim, the clement and merciful; others Al-Mudaymin, the 
pee iyde. ‘ Qisl Hamid: ‘d-Din of Nigor says, the Great Name is the word 
&, or He ), because it t has a reference to God's nature, as it shows that He has no 
other at His side. Again, the word Ad is'a root, nut » derivative. Al) epithets of God 
are contained in it.’” carne (i ‘J. 
2 Thens formula remind us of — name, Jalldle 'd-Din Muhammed Altar. The 
words Allah» Akbar areambiguous ; they may mean, God is great, or Akbar te God. There 
ismo doubt that Abkar liked bp phrase for its ambiguity j ; for it was used on coins, the 
Imperia) seals, and the h farmins, etc, pisticens koe Avian este. 
his faith, the Divine faith ; pipes note at the end of this A*inshows how Akber, startin 


-Tregen = he 
asa Deity. ** It was du ye (AH. 063, or res 1575-6) that His Majesty once 
asked how people would like ‘it ¢ if he Toedered the words Allahk« Akbvar to be cut on the 
Im 1 peel and the dies of his coins, Moet said, would like it-very much. But 
HAjt Ibrahim objected, and said, the phrase had an ambiguous ok and the empero: 
thieg), beeaues ft involved no ambigaity., But His Majesty got displeased, 2d sad 
thing), use it inv no am . But sai 
it was surely sufficient that no man who felt bis wea“ness woul claim Divinity ; he merely 
looked to the sound of the words, and he had never thought that a thing could be carried 
to such an extreme.” Padéoni, p. 210. 
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and arrange a sumptuous feast. He ia to bestow almé, and thus prepare 
provisions for the long journey. 
; His Majesty ‘has also ordered: that members should eudesvour 40 
abstain from éating flech. They may allow others to eat fiesh without 
touching it themselves ; but during the month of their birth they are 
not’ even to approach mest. Nor shall members go near anything that 
they have themselves slain; nor eat of it. Neither shall they make use 
of the’same vessels with butchers, fishers, and birdeatohers. 7 
Members should not cohsbit with pregnant, old, and barren women ; 
nor with girls under the age of puberty. | 


Nore sy Tae Taanstator om THe Revictous Virws OF THE 
Emperor AXBAR. 

In connexion with the preceding A*in, it may be of interest for the 
general reader, and of some value for the future historian of Akbar’s 
reign, to collect, in form of a note, the information which: we possess 

ding the religious views of the Emperor Akbar. The sources from 
which this information ia derived, are, besides Abi ’l-Fayl’s A*in, the 
Muntakhab* 't-Tawarikh by SAbd® 1-Qadir ibn-i Muliile Shah of Badion— 
regarding whom I would refer the reader to p. 110, and 'to a longer article 
in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1869—and the Dabistan* 
"I-Masiitb, a work written about sixty years after Akbar’s death by an 
unknown Mubammadan writer of strong Paral tendencies. Nor must 
we forget the valuable testimony of some of the Portuguese missionaries 
whom Akbar called from Goa, as Rodolpho Aquaviva, Antonio de Mon- 
corrato, Francisco Enriques, eto., of whom the first is mentioned by 
Abi 'l-Fagl under the name of Pads Radalf.* There exist also two 
articles oh: Akbar’s religious views, one by Captain Vans Kennedy, 
published in the seeend volume of the Transactions of the Bombay 
Literary Society, and another by the late Horace Hayman Wilson, which 
had orighsally appeared in the Calcutta Quarterly Oriental Magazine, 
vol. i, 1824, aud has been reprinted in the second volume of Wilson’s 
works, London, 1862. Besides, a few extracts from Badionf, bearing on 
this subject, will be found in Sir H. Elliott’s Bibliographical. Index to the 
Historians of Muhammadan India, p. 243 ff. The proceedings of the 
Portuguese missionaries at Akbar’ s Court are described in ema 8 


1 Printed at Caloutta in 1900 with a short distlonary, and d reprinted, 
A.H. 1273 [A.D. Se ret nts ent as Sout of the 
Oriental Translation 


‘ Not Padre Redif, wiv, 4p, a8 in Elphinetone’s histogy, but wily, the letter 
(lam) having been mistaken for a » (yé). 


m 


WW 


Riel devant af Dine ond Travels in Asia, Ralinkusgh, 1800, 
il. 

‘T shall commence with .exteacts from /Badéoni.? The translation is 
literal, whieh. is.of.great. importance in.a, dificult. writer ‘like Badsoni. 


Abd 'l:Fagls seconil introduction,to Akbar. His pride. 


(Badion!, .edited. by Mawlawi Agha .Abmed SAll, in the Bibliotheca 
Indica, vol. ii, p..198,] 

Tt .was.during these days [end.of 982:A,H:] that Aba 'l:Bagl,.son of 
Shaykh.Mubsrak of Nagor, came.the secoad.time,to court. ;He:is: naw 
styled SAllami. Heia the man that set the world in flames. ;He lighted yp 
the lamp of the. Sabdhis, illustrating. thereby the story. of. the, man. who, 
because he did- not know what.to do,.took up.a lamp in broad daylight, 
and representing himself as opposed .to all . sects, ,tied .the girdle of 
infallibility round. his waist, according to.the saying. “ He who forms an 
opposition, gains power.” :He lsid before the :Kimperor a. commentary 
on the Ayat™ ’l-kursi,? which, contained: all subtleties, of the: Qur*an ; 
and though people said: that, it had, been.written by. his father, Aba ']+I'szl 
was much preised. ‘The. numerical value.oi the.letters inthe . words 
Tafeir-t . Akbart (Akbar’s. commentary) gives. the. date. of composition 
yeey ‘But the emperor: praised it, chiefly. because he expectad to find in 

bi ’1-Fagl a. men: capalle of teaching the .Mullas a lesson, whose; pride 
aaah resembles that of Phar.oh; though this expectation was opposed 
to the confidence. which iii is: Majesty. had placud in me. 

“The reason of Abi ’1-Kagl’s opinionativeness and pretensions - to 
infallibility was this. At the time when it was customary to get hold of, 
and kill such as tried to introduce innovations in religious, matters: (as 
had: been the case with Mir Habshi and others), Shaykh SAbd* ‘n-Nabi 
ii ‘Makhdfim® ’]-Mulk, and other learned men. at court,. snanimounly 


: As in the folowing. extracts the. veack of the; Miireh, are. givens the reader py 
vonvert them accorting to this table :— 

The year 1980 AH. commenced ith: lacie . a: {Old .Rtyle}. 
-981—Srd May, 1573 3—24ith Tecambee: 1584 


-R224ed: April, 1574 ‘biine Cecember, 1585 
:983—} 2th April, 1575 995—2nd December, 1586 
084— 31st March, 1576 yOU---22nd November, 1587 
985—2lat March, 1577 97—10th.November, 1538 
.986-—10th March, 1578 .998—r3 het October, 1389 

 0867—28th. February, 1579 909—2%h October; -L590 

988 17th February. 1390 ee QMetoher, 151)! 

-989—Sth: February, 138] 1001—-23th. September, 1592 
900-—Mith January, 1582 , 1902- ATth. September, 153 

90l—-lath Jauuary, 1533 003-1. Ath Keptember; lah 
sera January, 1984 -1004-+S7th August. 1505 

© Qur., Sar. 31, 256. 
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represented to the emperor tnat Shaykh Mub&rak also, in as far as he 
pretended to be Afahdi,' belonged to the class of innovators, and was not 
only himself damned, but led others into damnation. Having obtained 
a sort of permission to remove him, they dispatched police officers to 
bring him before the emperor. But when they found that the Shaykb, 
with his two sons, had concealed himself, they demolished the pulpit 
in his prayer-room. The Shaykh, at first, took refuge with Salim-i 
Chisht! at Fathpir, who then was in the height of his glory, and requested 
him to intercede for him. Shaykh Salim, however, sent him money by 
some of his disciples, and told him it would be better for him to go away 
to Gujrit. Seeing that Salim took no interest-in him, Shaykh Mubarak 
applied to Mireé SAzis Koka [Akbar’s foster-brother], who took occasion 
to praise to the emperor the Shaykh’s learning and voluntary poverty, 
and the superior talents of his two sons, adding that Mubaérak.was a most 
trustworthy man, that he had never received Jands as a present, and that 
he [SAziz] could really not see-why. the Shaykh was so much perseouted. 
The emperor at last gave up all thoughts of killing the Shaykh. Inashort 
time matters took a more favourable turn; and Abii’l-Fagl'when once 
in favour with the emperor (officious as lie-was, and time-serving,. openly 
faithless, continually studying His Majesty's whims, a flatterer beyond 
all bounds) took every opportunity of reviling in the most shameful way 
that sect whoee Inlour: and motives have been so little appreciated,* 
and became the cause not only of the extirpation of these experienced 
people, but also of the ruin of all servants of God, especially of Shaykhs, 
pious men, of the helpless, ‘ind: the orphans, whose livings and grants he 
cut dawn, 
He used to say, openly and implicitly :— 


O Lord, send down a proof ® for the people of the world | . 
Send these Nimrods ‘ a gnat as big as an elephant | 

These Pharaoh-like. fellows have lifted up their heads , 
Send them a Moses. with a staff, and a Nike | 


1 Vide p. 118, note 2, 

: Baddon! belonged to the believers in the approach of the Millennium, A few years 
later, Akbar used Mahdawi rumours for his own purposes ; vide below. The extract shows 
that there existed before 982, heretical innovators, whom the emperor allowed to be 
persecuted, Matters soon took a different turn. | 

® That is, a man one teaching the ¢Ulamiée a lesson. Abi 'l-Fazl means himself. 


¢ Nimrod, or Na Pharaoh, are ovens! in the East for their pride, Nimrod. 
was killed by a L pe which had crept th the nose to his brain. He could only relieve 
his pains by striking the crown of his head; but at last he died from the effects of his 


own blows. 
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And when in consequence of his harsh proceedings, miseries ‘and 
misfortunes broke in upon the SUlamis (who had persecuted him and 
his father), he applied the following RubdSi to them :— 


I have set fire to my barn with my own hands, 

As I am the incendiary, how can I complain of my enemy ? 
No one is my enemy but myself, 

Woe is me! I have torn my garment with my own hands. 


And when during disputations people quoted against him the edict of 
any Afujtahid,) he used to say, ‘‘ Oh don’t bring me the arguments of 
this sweetmeat-seller and that cobbler, or that tanner!” He thought 
himself capable ot giving the lie to all Shaykhs and SUlamas. | 


Commencement of the Disputations. {Badioni II, p. 200.] 


“ During the year 983 A.H., many places of worship were built at 
the command of His Majesty. The cause was this. For many years 
previous to 983 the emperor had gained in succession remarkable and 
decisive victories. The empire had grown in extent from day to day ; 
everything turned out well, and no opponent was left in the whole world. 
His Majesty had thus leisure to come into nearer contact with ascetics 
and the disciples of the MuSiniyyah sect, and passed much of his time in 
discussing the word of God (Qur*an), and the word of the prophet (the 
Hadis, or Tradition). Questions of Sifism, scientific discussions, inquiries 
into philosophy and law, were the order of the day. His Majesty passed 
whole nights 3 in thoughts of God; he continually occuy:ied himeelf with 
pronouncing the names Yé@ Ht and Ya Hadi, which had been mentioned 
to him,? and his heart was full of reverence for Him who is the true Giver. 
From a feeling of thankfulness for his past successes, he would sit many 
a morning alone in prayer and melancholy, on a large flat stone of an old 
building which lay near the palace in a lonely spot, with his head bent 
over his chest, and gathering the bliss of early hours.” 

In his religious habits the emperor was confirmed by a story which 
he had heard of Sulavman,? ruler of Bengal, who, in company with 150 


’ A man of infallible authority in his explanations of the Muhammadan law, There 
are few Mujtahids, Among the uldest there were several who phed a trade at the same 
time, The preceding sae is translated by Sir H. Ellizt inthe Muhammeadan Historians 
of India, p p. 244. 

2 By some ascetic. ya Hii means 0 He (God), and V2 Hadi, Guide, The frequent 
repetition of such names is a means of knowledge. Some fagirs repeat them several 
thousand times during a night.: 

? The edition of Kadéoni calls him g\5 Karardni. He is sometimes called Kardni, 


sometimes Aarzéni, He reigned in Bengal from 971 to O80, or A.D, 1563 ty 1573. 
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p and ‘Ulamis, held every in0rning a devotional meeting, after 
mig 'inled ‘to ‘tirstisact state 'biisinéts ; ‘We ‘alsd ‘by ‘the ews that 
Mitiis Withiyivin, a ‘poikice Uf Buin ‘tendondies, ‘isd a Sito Raitt “Gre 
coniing fo him ‘froin ‘Badsiishdh. 

Among the feligiviis ‘buildings ‘was  medting ‘place near a tank 
called Aviptalo, Whete Akbar, scobtripanied ‘by ‘s ‘few ‘cotirtiers, met 
‘the SUlsiinds ‘tid lawyers of the redlin. The pritte‘of'the ‘Uhimés, and 
the liereticel (SHITitie) subjects: disctssed in this building, caused Mull 
Shei, ‘a ‘post 'dt Akbar’s ‘reign, to compose‘a poem ‘in which the place 
was called a temple of Pharaoh-and 2 building of Shaddad (vide'Qur., 
Stir. 89). Tie tesult'to which the discussions led will be seen from the 
following’ extract. 

(Bad. 11, :p. 202.) 

Wor théee discussions, which were held every Thursday “night, His 
“Majesty invited the Sayyids, Shaykh, ¢Ulamaz, and grandees, by turn. 
But as the giisets:geiterally commenced ‘to quarrel abc.it' their places, ‘and 
the otdér of precedence, His Majesty ordered that the grandees should 
sit dn the éast tide; the Bayyids on the west side ; ‘the ‘Ulainis to the 
south ; ‘and the Shaykhs to the north. The ‘emperor then used to go 
from one side to the othér and make his inquiries . . . when all at once, 
one night, “the vein’ of the neck of the ‘Ulamas of’ the age swelled up,’ 
and a horrid noise and corfusion ensued. His Majesty got very angry 
at their ride’ behaviour, and said to ine (Baddoni}, “In future report any 
; of t the ¢Ulamis that catinot, deliave and’ that talks nonsense, and I shall 
‘make him leave the hall.’ ‘I gently said to Asaf Khan, “IfT-were to carry 
out: this order, most, ofthe ‘Ulamas would have to leave,’ when His 
Majesty’ sudde iy ddked what T'had said. On hearing my answer, he was 
highly: pleased, ghd mentioned: my remark to those sitting near him.” 

‘Soon after, ‘another row occurred in the presence of the Emperor. 

(Bad. 'II,-p. 210.] 

 Sowmie: pebple’ mentioried tliat Hajt Ibrdhim of Sathind had given a 

decree, by which Ae inade it legal to wear sed and yellow clothes,? quoting 

at the same time:a.Tradition as his:proof. On heating this, the: Chief 
Justice, in the meeting hall; called hira en accursed wretch, abused him, 
and lifted up his stick in order to strike: him, when the Hajr by some 
subterfages managed to get rid of him.” 


1 late is the stato ot a eng and ces union a with God into whited Gitte Detig the iaeinmeives " 


er The she vest has pale phat Fumée, the nigh ay 5 bat'as  Mahatnmaidans commitnte 
the fay a¢ sunset, it (s our TAuraday nig 
* As women may uve. 
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Akhbar was now faidy dinguated with the ‘Ulamis and lawyers ; 
epee ‘pride and, conneit| in a man, and, of al} kinds of conpeit, 
of learning waa most hatetul to him. From now he. resolved 
pada SUlamés ;. and no sooner had: his courtiers discovered 
thia, than. they, brought all; sorta of charges against them. 
(Bad. HT, p. 208.) 

“ Hin. Majesty therefore ogdered Mawlind SAbd® "Nah, of Sulganpir, 
who. had. received: the title of MakhdGm* 'l-Mulk, to. come to a meeting, 
as he. wished to. annoy him, and appointed Haji Ibrahim, Shayka Aba 
"L-Fagk (who. had lately. come to. court, and is at present the infallible 
authority, in, alk religious matters, and aleo for the New. Religion of His 
Majesty, and the guide of men to truth, and their leader in general), and 
several other newcomers, to oppose him. ant se hur aens dee 
Majesty took every occasion to interrupt the Mawlink when he 


position one might apply the verse of the Gurtin Bt, XE "D, ‘And 
some one of you shall have his life prolonged to, 4 miserable age, etc.’ 
Awong other stories, Khan Jahan said that’he bad heard that Makhddm 
‘+ Mulk *had given 9 fatwu, that the ordinance of pilgrimage was no longer 
binding, but even hurtful. When people had asked him the reason of hia 
extraordinary fain, he had said; that the two roads to Makkah, through 
Perrin and over Gujrat, were impracticable, becaiue people, blah 
t (Le, the 
Sak inbebtnctn of Feria, and in going by xn, they had to put up 
indignities from the Portuguese, whose ship-tickets had pictures 
of Mazy and Jeaws stamped on them. To make use, therefore, of the 
latter alternative 


would mean to conatangnos idolatry § hence both 


roads were olosed up. 

“Khia tabén alo related that the Mawling had invanted's olever. 
trick by which he escaped paying the legal alms upo:: the wealth which 
he amamed every year. Towards the end of each year, he uséd to make 
over all his stores ta hia wife, bat he took them’ back befire the year 
had actually run out.* 


Rear gs or 


che year, 9 
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“ Other tricks also, in comparison with which the tricks of the children 
of Moses are nothing, and rumours of his meanness and shabbiness, his 
open cheating and worldliness, and his cruelties said to have been practised 
on the Shay)hs and the poor of the whole country, but especially on the 
Aimadars and other deserving people of the Panjib—all came up. one 
story after the other. His motives, ‘ which shall be revealed on the day 
of resurrection ’ (Qur. LXXXVI, 9), were disclosed ; all sorta of stories, 
calculated to ruin his character and to vilify him, were got up, till it was 
resolved: to force him to go to Makkah. 

“‘ But when people asked him whether pilgrimage was a duty for a 
man in his circumstances, he said No ;! for Shaykh SAbd® ’n-Nabi had 
risen to power, whilst the star of the Mawlana was fast sinking.” 

But a heavier blow was to fall on the SUlamas. (Bad. II, p. 207.] 

‘* At one of the above-mentioned meetings, His Majesty asked how 
many freeborn women a man was legally allowed to marry (by ntkah). 
The lawyers answered that four was the limit fixed by the prophet. The 
emperor thereupon remarked that from the time he had come of age, he 
had not restricted himself to that number, and in justice to his wives, 
of whom he had a Jarge number, both freeborn and slaves, he now wanted 
to know what remedy the law provided for his case. Most expressed 
their opinions, when the emperor remarked that Shaykh SAbd® ’n-Nabi 
had once told him that one of the Mujtahids had had as many as nine 
wives. Some of the SUlamés present replied that the Mujtahid alluded 
to was Ibn AbI Layé; and that some had even allowed eighteen from a 
too literal translation of the QurSan verse (Qur., Sir. IV, 3), ‘ Marry 
whatever women ye like, two and two,? and three and three, and four 
and four,’ but this was improper. Hig Majesty then sent a message to 
Shaykh SAbd*® ’n-Nabf, who replied that he had merely wished to point 
out to. Akbar that a difference of opinion existed on this point among 
lawyers, but that he had not given a fatwu in order to legalize irregular 
marriage proceedings. This annoyed His Majesty very much. ‘The 
Shaykh,’ he said, ‘told me at that time a very different thing from what 
he now tells me.’ He never forgot this. 

“ After much discussion on this point the SUlamis, having collected 


1 J.e,, he meant to say he was poor, and thus refuted the charges brought against him. © 

* Thus they got 2+-2, 3-+3,4+4=18, But the passage is usually translated, “ Marry 
whatever women ve like, two, or three, or four.” The Mujtahid, who tock nine unto 
himactf, translated “two three+-four "==, The question of the emperor was most 
ticklish, hecause, if the lawyers adhered to the number four, which they could not well 
avokl, the hardmzddagi of Akbar's freeborn princerses was acknowledged, 
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évery tradition on the subject, decreed, first, that by mulSah [not by 
nikah] a man might marry any number of wives he pleased; and, secondly, 
that mutSah marriages were allowed by Imam Malik. The SI:iSahs, 
as was well known, loved children born in mufSah wedlock more than 
those born by ntkdh wives, contrary to the Sunnis and the Ahl-i 
JamaSat. 

“On the latter point also the discussion got rather lively, and I would 
refer the reader to my work entitled Najat" ’r-rashid [vide note 2, p. 104], 
in which the subject is briefly discussed. But to make things worse, 
Naqib Khan fetched a copy of the Muwatta of Imim Malik, and pointed 
to a Tradition in the book, which the Imam had cited as a proof against 
the legality of mué‘ah marriages. 

* Another night, Qazi YaSqib, Shaykh Abii ’l-Fazl, Haji Ibrahim, and 
a few others were invited to meet His Majesty in the house near the 
Aniptalé,o tank. Shaykh Abii ’l-Faz] had been selected as the opponent, 
and laid before the emperor several traditions regarding mutSah marriages, 
which his father (Shaykh Mubérak) had collected, and the discussion 
commenced. His Majesty then asked me, what my opinior. was on this 
subject. I said, ‘ The conclusion which must be drawn from so many 
contradictory traditions and sectarians customs, is this :—Imam Malik 
and the Shi‘ahs are unanimous in looking upon mutSah marriages as legal ; 
Imam ShafiSt and the Great Imim (Hanifah) look upon mutSah marriages 
as illegal. But, should at any time a Qazi of the Maliki sect decide that 
mutSah is legal, it is legal, according to the common belief, even for 
Shafisi’s and Hanafis. Every other opinion on this subject is idle talk.’ 
‘This pleased His Majesty very much.” 

The unfortunate Shaykh Ya‘qib, however, went on talking about 
the extent of the authority of a Qazi. He tried to shift the ground ; 
but when he saw that he was discomfited, he said, “ Very well, I have 
nothing else to say—just as His Majesty pleases.” 

“The Emperor then said, ‘I herewith appoint the Maliki Qasi 
Hasan SArab as the Qagi before whom I lay this case concerning my 
wives, and you, Ya‘qib, are from to-day suspended.’ This was 
immediately obeyed, and Qazi Hasan on the spot gave a decree which 
made metSak marriages legal. 

“* The veteran lawyers, as Makhdfim® ’]-Mulk, Qazi YaSqib, and others, 
made very long faces at these proceedings. : 

“‘ This was the commencement of ‘ their sere and yellow leaf’. 

‘“ The reguit was that, a few days later, Mawlana Jalal* ’d-Din of 
Multan, a-profqund and learned man, whose grant had been transferred, 
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was ordered from’ Agra (to: Fathpix Stlet) and’ appointed: Qigi of the 
realin. Qagl YaSqiib was sen¢ to Gaur as District Qugt.. 

From this-day henceforth, ‘ tle: road of opposition and difference in 
opinion’ lay open, and remained: so’ till: His Majesty was. appointed: 
Mujtahid of the empire.” [Here follows the extract regarding the fomnuls 
Allah” Akbar, given on p. 175; note 1.] 


[Badiont FF, p. 211.} 


“ During this year [963]. there arrived: Hakim AbO ’l-Fath, Hakim 
Humiyin (who subsequently changed his name to Humbyin Quit, 
and lastly to Hakim Humim), and Nix ’d-Din, who as poet is known 
under the name of Qardyi. ‘fhey were brothers, and came from Gilda, 
near the Caspian Sea. The eldest brother, whose manners aad address 
“Were exceedingly winning, obtained in » short timp great ancondency over 
the Kmperor ; he flattered him opendy, adapted himself to every clauge 
in the religions ideas of His Majesty, or even went in sdvancn of them, sad 
thus became in a short time & most intimate friend of Alber. 

“Soon after there came from Persie, Malls Majemmed of Yaed, who 
got the nickname of Yazidi, and attaching himeelf to the emperes, com- 
Menced openly to revile the Sahabah (poracsia who knew Muhammed, 
except the twelve Indrms), told queer stories about them, and tried hard 
to make thé emperor a Shitah. But he was soot left behind by Bir Bay— 
that bastard —and by Shaykh Abo ’l-Fagl and Hakiw Abé LF ath, who 
successfully turned the emperor from the Inam, and led hin to reject 
inepitation, prophetship, the miracles of the prophet and of the ssiate, 
and even the whole law, so that I could no longer bear their company. 

_ “ At the sdine time, His Majesty ordered Qigt Jalél* ‘d-Din and 
several ‘Ulaiite to write » commentary on the Qari; but thie led to 
gieat rows among them. 

“Deb Uhatid Raja Manjhola—that fool—oriee act the whols court in 
laughter by saying that Allah after all had great retpest for cows, dee 
the cow would not heve been mentioned in the fimt chapter (Séret 
‘I-bagarah) of the Qus*an. 

His Majesty had aleé the tarly history of the Inliaa read out to hiin, 
and soon cdmitiehced to think Jess of the Sehébah. Soom after; the 
obstivarios of the five prayets and the fasts, and the belief in everything 
coiinedted with the prophet, were put down as taghtdt, ce-religious blindness, 
and oer ete soy eae gb yh grim 
Portiigtieee prlests otitsid 
into the articles of theit belief which ate based whom fensca.” 
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(Badfontf Il, p. 245:], 

“In the beginning of the next year (984); when His: Majesty was at 
Dipalpir in Malwah, Sharif of Amul arrived: Tits: apostate had: run 
from country to country, like a dog that lias bumnt its foot, and: turning 
from one sect.to the other, he went on wrangling till be became «. perfect 
heretic. For some time he had: studied Siific. nonsense in: the school of 
Mawlina Muhammad Zahid of Balkh, nephew of the great Shaykh Husayn 
of Khwarazm, and had lived with derwishes. But as. he had little of a 
derwish in himself, he talked slander, and was so full of conoeit that they 
hunted him away. The Mawlhind also wrote a poem against him, in 
which the following verse occurs :— 

‘‘ There was a heretic, Sharif by rame, 
Who talked very big, though of doubtful fame. 

“In his wanderings he had come to the Dakhin, where he made himself 
so notorious, that the king of the Dakhin wanted te kill him. But 
he was only put on a donkey, and shown about in the city. Hindustin, 
however, is a nice large place, where anything is allowed, and no. one 
cares for another, and people go on as they may. He therefore made for 
Malweah, and settled at a place five koe distant fzem the Imperial camp. 
Every frivolous and absurd word he spoke was full of venom, and became 
the general talk. Many fools, especially Persian hesetics (whom the 
Islam casts owt as people cast out heirs which they End in dough—such 
heretics are called Nugjawis, and are destined to be the foremost worshippers 
of Antichrist) gathered round him, and spread, at his order, the rumour 
that he was the restorer of the Millennium. The sensation was immense. 
As soon as His Majesty heard of him, he invited him one night to a private 
audience in a Jong prayer room, which had been made of eloth, and in 
which the emperor with his suite used to say the five daily prayers. 
Ridiculous in his exterior, ugly in shape, with hie neck stooping forward, 
he performed his obeisance, and stood still with his arms crossed, and you 
could scarcely see how his blue eye (which colour? is a sign of hestility to 
our prophet) shed lies, faleehood, and hypoerisy. There he stood for a 
long time, and when he got the order to sit down, he prostzated himself in 
worship, and sat down duzdné (vide p..168, note 2), like an Indian camel. 
He talked privately to His Majesty ; no one dared to draw near. them, but 
I sometimes heard from a distance the word ‘shun (knowledge) because he 
spoke pretty loud. He called his silly views ‘ the trath of truths ’, or ‘ the 
groundwork of things ’. 


ae Matinee uropenne have bioe ¢ The expression is as old as SHartrt 
and the Crusades. ae 
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“ A fellow ignoranc of thirgs external and internal, 
From silliness indulging idle talk. 
He is immersed in heresies infernal, 
And prattles—God forbid |—of truth eternal. 


“The whole talk of the man was a mere repetition of the ideas of 
Mahmiid of Basakhwan (a village in Gilin), who lived at the time of 
Timir. Mapmid who had written thirteen treatises of dirty filth, full of 
such hypocrisy as no religion or sect would suffer, and containing nothing 
but étal, which name he had given to the ‘science of expressed and 
implied language’. The chief work of this miserable wretch is entitled 
Bahr o Kiiza (the Ocean and the Jug), and contains such loathsome 
nonsense, that on listening to it one’s ear vomits. How the devil would 
have laughed in his face, ifhe had heard it, and how he would have jumped 
for joy! And this Sharif—the dirty thief—had also written a collection 
of nonsense, which he styled Tarashshuh-+ Zuhiir, in which he blindly : 
follows Mir SAbd® 'l-Awwal. This book is written in loose, deceptive 
aphorisms, each commencing with the words mifarmidand (the master 
said), a queer thing to look at, and a mass of ridiculous, silly nonsense. 
But notwithstanding his ignorance, according to the proverb, ‘ Worthies 
will meet,’ he has exertéd such an influence on the spirit of the age, and 
on the people, that he is now [in 1004], a commander of One Thousand 
and His Majesty’s apostle for Bengal, possessing the four degrees of faith, 
and calling, as the Lieutenarit of the emperor, the faithful to these degrees.” 

The discussions on Thursday evenings were continued for the next 
year. In 986, they became violent, in as far as the elementary principles 
of the Islém were chosen as subject, whilst formerly the disputations 
had turned on single points. The SUlamas, even in the presence of the 
emperor, often lost their temper, and called each other Kdfirs, or accursed. 


- [Bad. II, p. 255.] 

“ Makhdim also wrote a pamphlet against Shaykh SAbd® ’n-Nabi, in 
which he accused him of the murder of Khizr Khan of Shirwan, who was 
.suspected to have reviled the prophet, and of Mir Habshi, whom he had 
ordered to be killed for heresy. But he also said in the pamphlet that 
it was wrong to say prayers with SAbd" ’n-Nabi, because he had been 
undutiful towards his father, and was, besides, afflicted with piles. Upon 
this, Shaykh SAbd* ’n-Nabf called Makhdim a fool, and cursed him. The 
SUlamas now broke up into two parties, like the Sibtis and Qibtis, 
gathering either round the Shaykh, or round Makhdim® ]-Mulk; and 
the heretic innovators used this opportunity, to mislead the emperor 
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by their-wicked. opinions and aspersions, and turned truth into falsehood, 
and represented lies as truth. 

“Hts Majesty till now [986] had shown every sincerity, and was diligently 
searching for truth. But his education had been much neglected ; and 
surrounded as he was by men of low and heretic principles, he had been 
forced to doubt the truth of the Islim. Falling from one perplexity into the 
other, he lost sight of his real object, the search of truth ; and when the strong 
embankment of our clear law and our excellent faith had once been broken 
through, His Majesty grew colder and colder, till after the short space of 
five or 81x years not a trace of Muhammadan feeling was left in his heart. 
Matters then became very different.” 

[Bad. IT, p. 239.] 

“In 984 the news arrived that Shah '[ahmasp of Persia had died, and 
Shah Isma‘il II had sacceeded him. The Tarikh of his accession is given 
in the first letters of the three words 4,u, J, and ab Lo +d +b = 984]. 
Shah Isma‘il gave the order that any one who wished to go to Makkah 
could have his travelling expenses paid from the royal exchequer. Thus 
thousands of people partook of the spiritual blessing of pilgrimage, 
whilst here you dare not now [1004] mention that word, and you would 
expose yourself to capital punishment if you were to ask leave from court 
for this purpose.” 

(Bad. II, p. 241.] 

“In 985, the news arrived that Shah Isma‘il, son of Shih Tahmisp 
had been murdered, with the consent of the grandees, by his sister Pari 
Jén Khanum. Mir Haydar, the riddle writer, found the Tarikh of his 
accession in the words Shahinshah-t rit zamin [984] ‘a king of the face 
of the earth’. and the Tarik) of his death in Shahinshah-s zer-1 zamin 
(985] ‘a king below the face of the earth’! At that time also there 
appeared in Persia the great comet which had been visible in India 
(p. 240), and the consternation was awful, especially as at the same time 
the Turks conquered Tabriz, Shirwin, and Mazandaran. Sultén Muham- 
mad Kbudabanda, son of Shah Tahmasp, but by another mother, 
succeeded; and with him ended the time of reviling and cursing the 

“* But the heretical ideas had certainly entered Hindistdn from Persia.” 


1 As in his short Memoirs (Pers. Ma. 78%, As. Soc. Bengal) gives the word 
gil (920) as the Tirikh of his accession, we have :— 
from 930 to 084; IsmACil IT, 984 to 986. : 
a ‘s Tables (IInd edition, p. 306) give :—Tahmasp, 032 to 063 ; Iem&Cil TI, from 
to 
12 
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Bapd,on!'s SumMARY OF- THE ReAsONS WHICH LBD ARRAR 10 Ranounos 
[Bad. El, p, 256.) 

The following are the. principal: reasons whigh led His Majesty from 
the right path. I shall not give all, but only some, sooopding to, the 
proverb, “ That which, is, small, guides that which, is great, and 9 sign 
of fear in. a man, points him, out aa the. qulprit,”’ 

The principal reason, is the lange number of learned men of all 
denominations and sects. that came from various cquntries. to. court, and. 
received personal interviews. Night and day people did nothing but 
inquire and investigate; profound points of science, the subtleties of 
revelation, the cugiosities of history, the wonders of natuze, of which 
large volumes could only. give a summary abstract, were ever spoken of. 
His Majesty collected the opinions of every one, especially of such, as were 
not Muhammadans, retaining whatever he approved of, and rejecting 
everything which was against hie disposition, and rem counter to his 
wishes. From his earliest childhood to his manhood, and from his 
manhood to. old age, His Majesty has passed through the most various 
phases, and through ali sorte of religious practices and sectarian beliefs, 
and has collected everything which people can find in books, with a talent 
of selection peculiar to him, and a spirit of inquiry opposed to. every 
[Tehimitic} principle. Thus a faith based om some elementary principles 
traced itself on the mirror of hie heart, and as the result.of all the influences 
which were brought to bear on His Majesty, they grew, gradually as the 
outline of a stone, the conviction in his heart that there were sensible men 
in all retigions, and abstomions thinkers and men endowed with mizaculous 
powers, among all nations. If some true knowledge was thus everywhere 
te be found, why should truth be confined to one religion. or ta a creed 
like the Ielim, which was comparatively new, and scarcely a thousand 
veare old; why shoukd one sect assert what another denies, and why 
ahould ane claim a preference without having euperienity confersed on 
iteclf. 

Moreover, Sumanin! and Brahmins managed to get frequent private 
interviews with His Majesty. As they surpass other leamed men in their 
treatiogs on morale, and on physical and religions aciences, and reach 
a high degree in their knowledge of the future, in spiritual paweg and 
human perfection, they brought proafa based on.renson and testimony, 


for the truth of their own and the fallacies of other religions, and 
inouleated ‘their doctrines-so firmly and eo slilfully-represerited things as 
quite self-evident: which- ‘Tequire consideration, ‘that no. man, by expressing 
his doubts, Gould now raise a doubt in His Mujesty, even {f mouritdine 
were to érumble to dust, or the heavens were to tear asunder. 

‘Hence His Majesty cast aside ‘the ‘Idldmitic revelations regariling 
resurrection, the’ day of judgment, and the details connedtetl ‘with 'it, ws 
also all ordinances based on the tradition‘of our prophet. ‘He listened 
to every abuse which the couttiérs heaped on our glorious and pure faith, 
which ean ‘be'so easily followed ; and eagerly seizing euch oppottunities, 
he showed: in words and: gestures, his satisfaction at the treatment which 
his original religion received at their hands. 

How wise was the advice which the guardian gave a'lovely being, 

“Do not sutile at every face, as the rose does at every zephyr.’”? 

‘When it was too late to profit by the lesson, 

‘Bhe could! but: frown, and hang down’ the head. 

‘For ‘some time His Majesty called a ‘Brahmin, whose wame was 
Purukhotam, ‘author of'a commentary on the . . .,? whom ‘he asked 
to invent’ pattiollar Sansicrit names for all things in existence. At other 
times, a Brahmin of the name of Debi was pulled up the wall of the castle,® 
sitting ona ohdrpie; till he arrived near a biloony ‘where the emperor used 
to aleep. ‘Whilst thas suspended, ho instructed His Majesty in the secrete 
and ‘legends of Hinduiem, in the manner of-worshipping idols, the ‘fire, 
the: sun, ‘and stars, and of revering the: chief: gods of these unbelievers, 
as Bréhme, Mahidev, ‘Bish, Kidhn, Rém, and Mahimii, who - are 
supposed’ to have been mien, but very: likely: never existed, though some, 
‘in! thelr: idle‘ belief, look: upon: them. as gode, and others'as angels. His 
‘Majéity, ‘on: héatig ‘furthér how much’ the people of: the country prised 
‘thelr: tabtitations, ‘edimmiénded to‘ look upon them with ‘affection. The 
ddétrivie 6f the’ teansmigration éf svals: eapstidliy tudk a deep'root in' his 
heait, ‘dnid ‘he ‘approved’ df the asying——““There’is'no' retigion in ‘which 
the ‘dostiine of ‘tratsmigration ‘has nit ‘taken ‘firm ‘root.” ’Tnsimoere 
fatterdes vonapoued tredtines in wrder to fx theevidenco for this doctrine ; 
and-as His Majeaty relished inqairies into the secte of these infidels (who 
cannét 'Be: eowktdd, ‘vo’ memterees they ‘dze,-end who have no: end of 


ee ee eee Bet sephyre 
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revealed books, but nevertheless, do not belong to the AAl-+ Kiab, 
Jews, Christians, and Muhammadans), not a day passed but a new fruit 
of this loathsome tree ripened into existence. 

Sometimes again, it was Shaykh Taj* 'd-Din of Dihlf, who had to 
attend the emperor. This Shaykh is the son of Shaykh Zakariya of 
Ajodhan. The principal SUlamas of the age call him Taj* ’I-S drifin, or 
crown of the Sifis. He had learned under Shaykh Zaman of Panipat, 
author of a commentary on the Liwa‘ib, and of other vety excellent 
works, was in Siifism and pantheism second only to Shaykh Ibn ‘Arabi, 
and had written. a comprehensive commentary on the Nuzhat"’l-Arwah. 
" Like the preceding, he was drawn up the wall of the castle. His Majesty 
listened whole nights to his Sific trifles. As the Shaykh was not over 
strict ! in acting according to our religious law, he spoke a great deal of 
the pantheistic presence, which idle Sifis will talk about, and which 
generally leads them to denial of the law and open heresy. He also 
introduced polemic matters, as the ultimate salvation by faith of Pharaoh 
—God’s curse be upon him!—which is mentioned in the Fusiis“ ’l-Hikam,* 
or the excellence of hope over fear,? and many other things to which men 
incline from weakness of disposition, unmindful of cogent reasons, or 
distinct religious commands, to the contrary. The Shaykh is therefore 
one of the principal culprits who weakened His Majesty’s faith in the 
orders of our religion. He also said that infidels would, of course, be kept 
for ever in hell, but it was not likely, nor could it be proved, that the 
punishment in hell was eternal. His explanations of some verses of the 
Qur*an or of the Tradition of our prophet, were often far-fetched. Besides, 
he mentioned that the phrase Jnsdn-i Kamil (perfect man) referred to 
the ruler of the age, from which he inferred that the nature of a king was 
holy. In this way, he said many agreeable things to the emperor, rarely 
expressing the proper meaning, but rather the opposite of what he knew 
to be correct. Even the sijda4 (prostration), which people mildly call 
zaminbos (kissing the ground), he allowed to be duc to the Insin-i Kamil ; 
he looked upon the respect due to the king as a religious command, and 
called the face of the king Ka‘ba-yi Muradat, the sanctum of desires, 


1 As long as a Sift conforms to the Qur*an he is shar¢i; but when he feels that he 
has drawn nearer to God, and does no longer require the ordinances of the profunum 
eulgua, he is Asad, frec, and becomes a heretic. 

* Pharaoh claimed divinity, and is therefore mal¢an, accursed by God, But according 
to some books, and among them the Fusis, Pharaoh.repented in the moment of death, 
and acknowledged Mosecs to be a true prophet. | 

* The Islim says, Al-iman bayns'l-Lhawf' u*'r-rigaG, “ Faith stands between fear end 
isa all Herce it is sin to fear God's wrath more than to hope for God's mercy ; and so 
reverse Ye rane , 
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and Qibla-ys hdjdt, the cynosure of necessities. Such blasphemied? 
other people supported by quoting stories of no credit, and by referring 
to the practice followed by disciples of some heads of Indian sects. And 
after this, when. . .? 

Other great philosophical writers of the age also expressed opinions, 
for which there is no authority.’ Thus Shaykh Ya‘qib of Kashmir, a well- 
known writer, and at present the greatest authority in religious matters, 
mentioned some opinions held by SAyn* ’]-Qusit of Hamadan, that our 
prophet Muhammad was a personification of the divine name of Al-hdds 
(the guide), and the devil was the personification of God’s name of 
Al-muzill (the tempter),* that both names, thus personified, had appeared 
in this world, and that both personiftcations were therefore necessary. 

Mullaé Muhammad of Yazd, too, was drawn up the wail of the castle, 
and utfered unworthy, loathsome abuse against the first three Khallfahs, 
called the whole Sahabah, their followers and next followers, and the 
saints of past ages, infidels and adulterers, slandered the Sunnis and the 
Ahl-1 JamaSat,‘and represented every sect, except the ShiSah, as damned 
and leading men into damnation. 

The differences among the SUlamas, of whom one called lawful what 
the other called unlawful, furnished His Majesty with another reason for 
apostacy. The emperor also believed that the SUlamis of his time were 
superior in dignity and rank to Imim-i Qbazzalf and Imam-i Ragi,* and 
knowing from experience the flimsiness of his SUlamés, he judged those 
great men of the past by his contemporaries, and threw them aside. 

Learned monks also came from Europe, who go by the name of Pddre.* 
They have an infallible head, called Papa. He can change any religious 
ordinances as he may think advisable, and kings have to submit to his 
authority. These monks brought the gospel, and mentioned to the 
emperor their proofs for the Trinity. His Majesty firmly believed in the 
truth of the Christian religion, and Wishing to spread the doctrines of 


t As the zaminbos, Se ee (the temple of Makkeh) or 
Qibiah (Maka, in os far os wae ee 
The text bas an unintelligible sentence, 
, According to the Islim, Gd leads (Abd) mento tration, bt alo ton and damn 
tion. God created also wickedness. 
« AM-4 jamaGat isa term which is often joined with the word Sunnie, All re 
palin phage ores aig hor geld ad mgs Salincoregpang ea rg 
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Jesus, axdered ‘Prince Murid') to ‘take :a few lessons :in Christianity iby 
way of auspiciousuess, and .chargeil.Alt ']/Fagl to translate :the Gospel. 
‘Tnatentt ot the weunl Biem! "TBA! erdhatin' 'evrahten', *the following lines 


Ayndvt.tu- Teeus:0 Esristé 
‘(Ortho these names-are.ilesus.aad: Chrie}) 
whieh means, “\O thou \whoee :nanee :is gracious .and .blesed’”; ont] 
‘Shaykh Pays ailded another‘ indlf, in ortlerto complete the:veme 
‘Baha h* sie Saha. 
‘ (Wo: praise "Thee, *tleere is no one’ besittes Thee, O- Gott |) 

‘Sinese sacenrsct ‘nsotiks ‘qppiied the: tleseription df: cursed Satan, .antl 
of hie sreaditéen, 'to Muhamnead,'the' best df all prophets—Goil's: blessings 
rest on ‘him .and ‘his ‘whole ‘house |—« ‘thing ‘whith even devils would 
not do. 

‘Bir’ Bar alec inppressech uport the emperor that the sun was the primary 
origin of everything. ‘The ripening: of the grain inthe ‘fide, of ‘fruits 
anil’ vegetables, ‘the’ illumination: éf' the: uriiverse, and’ the’ lives-of-men, 
depended upon ‘the ‘San. ‘Hence it was ‘but proper .to .worship and 
reverence this! luminary ; and: people im praying should face towards’ the 
place where : he ‘rises, ‘instead: of tuning ‘to‘the quarter where -he- sets. 
‘Vor: sivailar : reasons, :said ! Bir ‘Bary, showld “men: pay ‘regard ‘to: fire and 
washer, stones, trees, and other forms 6f existence, even'to cows and their 
dung; to the mazk ont the ‘forehead and the! Brahminical thread. 

‘Philosophers and: learaed ‘men’ who‘ had: been: at’ Court,’ buat were in 
disgrace, mide: thensselves' busy: in' bringing profs. ‘They said’ the eun 

was “‘ the greatest light °’,: the:souree of benefit’ for the whole world, the 
soutien 6tLiagsant the ecigir of wil power 7 

‘This was:$e0' the: cause-why the Nawtir:i’ Jalatt* was observed, on 
which day, sstte! Hs’ Majesty's socession, a; great’ feast: was.given. ‘His 
ha sachs blothes of seven different colours, 
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each of which was worn on a particular day of the week in honour of the 
seven colours of the seven planets. 

The emveror also learned from some Hindus, formule to reduce 
the influence of the-sun to his subjection, and commenced to read them 
mornings and evenings as a religious exercise. He also believed that 
it was wrong to kill cows, which the Hindus worship; he looked upon 
cow-dung as pure, interdicted the use of beef, and killed beautiful men (*) 
instead of cows. The doctors confirmed the emperor in his opinion, and 
told him it was written in their books that beef was productive of all 
sorts of diseases and was very indigestible. 

Fire-worshippers also had come from Nausarl in Gujrat, and proved 
to His Majesty the truth of Zoroaster’s doctrines. They called fire- 
worship “‘ the great worship ”, and impressed the emperor so favourably 
that he learned from them the religious terms and rites of the old Parsis, 
and ordered Abi ’!-Fazl to make arrangements that sacred fire should be 
kept burning at court by day and by night, according to the custom of 
the ancient Persian kings, in whose fire-temples it had been continually 
burning ; for fire was one of the manifestations of God, and “a ray of 
His rays”, 

His Majesty, from his youth, had also been accustomed to celebrate 
the Hom (a kind of fire-worship) from his affection towards the Hindu 
princesses of his Harem, 

From the New Year’s day of the twenty-fifth year of his reign [988], 
His Majesty openly worshipped the sun and the fire by prostrations ; 
and the courtiers were ordered to rise when the candles and Jamps were 
lighted in the palace. On the festival of the eighth day of Virgo, he pvt 
on the mark on the forehead, like a Hindu, and appeared i in the Audience 
Hall, when several Brahmins tied, by way of auspiciousness, a string 
with jewels on it round his hands, whilst the grandees countenanced 
these proceedings by bringing, according to their circumstances, pearls 
and jewels as presents. The custom of Rakhi (or tying pieces of cates 
round the wrists as amulets) became quite common. 

When orders in opposition to the Islim were quoted by seals of 
other religions, they were looked upon by His Majesty as convincing, 
whilst Hinduism is in reality a religion in which every order is nonsense. 
The originator of our belief, the Arabian Saints, all were said to be 
adulterers and highway robbers, and all the Muhammadans were declared 
worthy of reproof, till at length His Majesty belonged to those of whom 
the Qur*én says (Sir 61,8): ‘‘ They seek toextinguish God’s light with 
their mouths : But God will perfect his light though the infidels be averse 
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thereto.” In fact, matters went so far that proofs were no longer required 
when anything connected with the Islim was to be abolished. 
Akbar publicly assumes the spiritual leadership of the nation. 
(Bad. IT, p. 268.] 

“In this year [987], His Majesty was anxious t> unite in his person 
the powers of the State and those of the Church ; for he could not bear 
to be subordinate to any one. As he had heard that the prophet, his 
lawful successors, and:some of the most powerful kings, as Amir Timir 
Sahib-qirén, and Mirzé Ulugh Beg-i Gurgan, and several others, had 
themselves read the Khujba (the Friday prayer), he resolved to do the 
same, apparently in order to imitate their example, but in reality to appear 
in public as the Mujtahid of the age. Accordingly, on Friday, the first 
Jumddg 'l-awwal 987, in the Jami‘ Masjid of Fathpir, which he had built 
near the palace, Ilis Majesty commenced to read the Khutha. But all at 
once he stammerédd and trembled, and though assisted by others, he could 
soarcely read three verses of a poem, which Shaykh Fayzi had composed, 
came qufickly down from the pulpit, and handed over the duties of the 
{mim (leader of the prayer) to Hafiz Muhammad Amin, the, Vourt 
‘Khafth. These are the verses :— 

The Lord has given me the empire, 
And a wise heart, and a strong arm, 
He has guided me in righteousness and justice, 
And has removed from my thoughts everything but justice. 
His praise surpasses man’s understanding, 
Great is His power, Atlah" Akbar!” 

[p. 269.] 

* As it was quite customary in those days to speak ill of the doctrine 
and orders of the Qur*an, and as Hindu wretches and Hinduizing Muham- 
madans openly ‘reviled our prophet, irreligious writers left out in the 
prefaces to their: books the customary praise of the prophet, and after 

saying something to the prai-e of God, wrote eulogies of the emperor 
instead.! It was impossible even t mention the name of the prophet, 
because these liars (as AbOi ’}-Fagl, Payal, eto.) did not like it. This wicked 
innovation gave general offence, and sowed the seed of evil throughout 
the country ;* but fotwithstanding this, a lot of low and mean fellows 
~~} As AbGI"Fagl bas done in the Ain, “ But Faysi added the usual of the 
prophet ri arti to his Pr act a short time before his death, at the el al gf. 
ron basa bocka oor were eure to be copied ; sted boon changed to Allab= Abbor, Ge aloo 


initate it. As the formula “ Biem‘ laa, ote.”, bad been Uah* Akbar, we also 
Gnd Allah Abber ir the heading of books, as in the A*in, 
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put piously on their necks the collar of the Divine Faith, and called 
themselves disciples, either from fear or hope of promotion, though they 
thought it impossible to say our creed.” 

| [pp. 270 to 272.] 

“In the same year [987] a document made its appearance, which bore 
the signatures and seals of Makhdiim® ’l-Mulk, of Shaykh SAbd* ’n-Nabi, 
sadr® g-sudir, of Qazi Jalal ’d-Din of Multan, Qaziy" ‘l-quzit of Sadr 
Jahan, the mufti of the empire, of Shaykh Mubarak, the deerest: writer 
of the age, and of Ghazi Khan of Badakhshan, who stood unrivalled in 
the various sciences. The objects of the document was to settle the 
superiority of the Imam-iSdadil (just leader) over the Mujtahid, which 
was proved by a reference to an ill-supported authority. The whole 
matter is a question, regarding which people differ in opinion ; but the 
document was to do away with the possibility of disagreeing about laws, 
whether political or religious, and was to bind the lawyers in spite of 
themselves. But hefore the instrument was signed, a long discussion 
took place as to the meaning of ttthd@d, and as to whom the term Mujtahid 
was applicable, and whether it really was the duty of a just Imam who, 
from his acquaintance with politics, holds a higher rank than the Mujtuhid, 
to decide, according to the requirements of the times, and the wants 
of the age, all such legal questions on which there exigted a difference of 
opinion. At last, however, all signed the document, some willingly, 
others against their convictions. 

I shall copy the document verbatim. 


The Document. 


“** Whereas Hindistin has now become the centre of security and 
peace— and the land of justice and beneficence, a large number of people, 
especially learned men and lawyers, have immigrated and chosen this 
country for their home. Now we, the principal SUlamas, who are not 
only well versed in the several departments of the law and in the principles 
of jurisprudence, and well-acquainted with the edicts which rest on reason 
or testimony, but are also known for our piety and honest intentions, 
have duly considered the deep meaning, first, of the verse of the Qur*an 
(Sar, IV, 62), “‘ Obey God, and obey the prophet, and those who have authority 
among you,” and secondly, of the genuine tradition, “ Surely, the man who 
is dearest to God on the day of judgment, is the Imam-i SAdil : whosoever 
obeys the Amir, obeys Me ; and Whosoever rebels against him, rebels against 
Me,” and thirdly, of several other proofs based on reasoning or testimony ; 
and we have agreed that the rank of a Sulfan-i Sddil (a just ruler) is higher 
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in the eyes of God than the rank of a Mujthahid. Further we declare 
that the king of Islam, Auir of the Faithful, shadow of God in the world, 
$Abd* 'l-Fath Jalal* 'd-Din Muhammad Akbar Padishah-i ghazi, whose 
kingdom God perpetuate, is a most just, a most wise, and a most God- 
fearing king. Should therefore, in future, a religious question come up, 
regarding which the opinions of the Mujtahide are at variance, and His 
Majesty, in his penetrating understanding and clear wisdom, be inclined 
to adopt, for the benefit of the nation and as a political expedient, any 
of the conflicting opinions which exist on that point, and issue a decree 
to that effect, we do hereby agree that such a decree shall be binding on 
us and on the whole nation. 

‘* Wurther, we declare that, should His Majesty think fit to issue a 
new order, we and the nation shall likewise be bound by it, provided 
always that such an order be not only in accordance with some verse of 
the Qur*in, but also of real benefit for the nation ; and further, that any 
opposition on the part of the subjects to such an order as passed by His 
Majesty, shall involve damnation in the world to come, and loss of 
religion and property in this life. 

‘‘¢ This document has been written with honest intentions, for the 
glory of God, and the propagation of the Islam, and is signed by us, the 
principal SUlamas and lawvers in the month of Rajab of the year 987 of 
the Hijrah.’ 

“ The draft of this docyment when presented to the emperor, was in 
the handwriting of Shaykh Mubarak. The others had signed it against 
their will, but the Shaykh had added at the bottom that he had most 
willingly signed his name ; for this was a matter which, for several years, 
he had been anxiously Jouking forward to. 

“No sooner had His Majesty obtained this legal instrument, than the 
road of deciding any religious question was open; the superiority of 
intellect of the Imém was established, and opposition was rendered 
impossible. All orders regarding things which our law allows or disallows, 
were abolished, and the superiority of intellect of the Imam became law. 

“ But the state of Shaykh Abi ‘l-Fazl resembled that of the poet 
Hayratt of Samarqand,’ who after having been annoyed by the cool and 
sober people of Ma-wara ’n-nabr (Turkistén), joined the old foxes. of 
Shisitic Persia, and chose ‘the roadless road’. You might — the 
proverb to | to him— ‘ He him— * He prefers hell to shame on earth.’ 


~ 1 The birthplace of the poet Hayrati ia not exactly Keown, though be belongs 
Turkistan, It is said that he was a great wine- Trees t in earth be 
placee where wine-drinking was connived at. At last he etlod at Kishin, and bebiime 
a Shi¢a. He was murdered there by a robber in 961, 
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“On the 16th Rajab of this year, His Majesty made a pilgrimage to 
Ajmir. It is now fourteen years that His Majesty has not returned to 
that place. On the 5th Sha‘ban, at the distance of five kos from the town, 
the emperor alighted, and went on foot to the tomb of the saint (Mu‘in® 
"d-Din). But sensible people smiled, and said, it was strange that His 
Majesty should have such a faith in the Khwaja of Ajmir, whilst he 
rejected the foundation of everything, our prophet, fron: whose ‘skirt’ 
hundreds of thousands of saints of the highest degree had sprung.” 

[p. 273.] 

“ After Makhdiim® ’]-Mulk and Shaykh SAbd* ’n-Nabi had left for 
Makkah (987), the emperor examined people about the creation of the 
Qur*an, elicited their belief, or otherwise, in revelation, and raised doubts 
in them regarding all things connected with the prophet and the imams. 
He distinctly denied the existence of Jinns, of angels, und of all other 
beings of the invisible world, as well as the miracles of the prophet and 
the saints ; he rejected the successive testimony of the witnesses of our 
faith. the proofs for the truths of the Qur*dn as far as they agree with 
man’s reason, the existence of the soul after the dissolytion of the body, 
and future rewards and punishments in as far as they differed from 
metempsychosis. 

Some copies of the Qur*an, and a few old graves 

Are left as witnesses for these blind men. 

The graves, unfortunately, are all silent, 

And no one searches for truth in the Qur*an. 

An S/d has come again, and bright days will come—like the face of the 
bride. 

And the cupbearer will again put wine into the jar—red like blood. 

The reins of prayer and the muzzle of fasting—once more 

Will fall from these agses—alas, alas!) _ 

“ His Majesty had now determined publicly to use the formula, ‘ There 
is no God, but God, and Akbar is God’s representative.’ But as this led 
to commotions, he thought better of it, and restricted the use of the! 
formula to a few people in the Harem. People expreesed the cate of this | 
event by the words fitnuhd-yt ummat, the ruin of the Church (987). The 
emperor tried hard to convert Qutb" ’d-Din Muhammad Khan and 
Shahbaz Khan (vide List of grandees, 2nd book, Nos. 28 and 80), and 
several others. But they staunchly objected. Qutb® ’d-Din said, ‘ What: 
would the kings of the West, as the Sultan of Constantinople, say, if he 
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a Bada ! 4,0nt bewaila the blindness of Akbar, Aba 'l-Fagl, etc,, who threw away the 
means of grace of the [slim (praycrs, fasts,. 
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heard alj this. Our faith is the same, whether a man hold high or broad 
views.’ His Majesty then asked him, if he was in India on a secret mission 
from Constantinople, as he showed so much opposition ; or if he wished 
to keep a small place warm for himeelf, should he once go away from 
India, and be a respectable man there; he might go at once. Shahbaz 
got excited, and took a part in the conversation; and when Bir Bar— 
that hellish dog—made a sneering ‘remark at our religion, Shahbaz 
abused him roundly, and said, ‘ You cursed infidel, do you talk in this 
manner? It would not take me long to settle you.’ It got quite 
uncomfortable when His Majesty said to Shahbaz in particular, and to 
the others in general. ‘ Would that a shoeful of excrements were thrown 
into your faces.’ ” 
(p. 276.] 

“¢ In this year the Tamghd (inland tolls) and the Jazya (tax on infidels), 
which brought in several krors of déms, were abolished, and edicts to 
this effect were sent over the whole empire.’ 

“In the same year a rebellion broke out at Jaunpiir, headed by 
Muhammad Ma‘giim of Kabul, Muhammad Ma‘sim Khan, MuSizz° 
’|-Mulk, ‘Arab Bahadur, and other grandees. They objected to Akbar’s 
innovations in religious matters, in as far as these innovations led to a 
withdrawal of grants of rent-free land. The rebels had consulted Mulla 
Muhammad of Yazd (vide above, pp. 184, 191), who was Qaziy® ‘I-quzat 
at Jaunpir ; and on obtaining his opinion that, under the circumstances, 
rebellion against the- king of the land was lawful, they seized some tracts 
of land, and collected a large army. The course which this rebellion took 
is known from general histories; tide Elphinstone, p. 511. Mulla 
Mubammad of Yaed and MuSizz® ’]-Mulk, in the beginning of the rebellion, 
were called by the emperor to Agra, and drowned, on the road, at the 
command of the emperor, in the Jamna. 

‘Inthe same. year the principal SUlamas, as Makbdo ’l-Mulk, Shaykh 
Munawwat, Mulla SAbd® ’sh-Shukir, etc., were sent as exiles té’distant 
provinces.” 

p. 278.) 

&ji Ibrahim of Sarhind (vide above, p. 111) eal to court an 
old, worm-eaten MS. in queer characters, which, as he pretended, was 
written by Shaykh Ibn ‘Arabi. In this book, it was said that the Sahib-< 
‘Zaman! was to have many wives, and that he would shave his beard. 
Some of the characteristics mentioned in the book as belonging to him 


| Siib-i Zaman, or “ Man of the Period ", is a title frequently given to Imim Mahdi. 
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were found to agree with the usages cf His Majesty. He also brought 
a fabricated tradition that the son of a Sahdbi (one who knew Muhammad) 
had once come before the prophet with his beard cut off, when the prophet 
had said that the inhabitants of Paradise looked like that young man. 
But as the Haji during discussions, behaved imprudently towards 
Abfi ’'l-Fazl, Hakim Abii ’]-Fath and Shah Fath* ‘lah, he was sent to 
Rantanbhir, where he died in 994. 

“Farmans were also sent to the leading Shaykhs and SUlamis of the 
various districts to come to Court, as His Majesty wished personally to 
inquire into their grants (vide 2nd book, A*in 19) and their manner of 
living. When they came, the emperor examined them singly, giving 
them private interviews, and assigned to them some lands, as he thought 
fit, But when he got hold of those who had disciples, or held spiritual 
soirees, or practised similar tricks, he confined them in forts, or exiled 
them to Bengal or Bhakkar. This practice become quite common... . 
The poor Shavkhs, who were, moreover, left to the mercies of Hindu 
Financial Secretaries, forgot in exile their spiritual soirées, and had no 
other place where to Jive, except mouseholes.” 

p. 288.] 

“ In this year [988] low and mean fellows, who pretended to be learned, 
out were in reality fools, collected evidences that His Majesty was the 
Yahib-+ Zaman, who would remove all] differences of opinion among the 
seventy-two sects of the Islam. Sharif of Amul brought proofs from the 
writings of Mahmiid of Basakhwan (vide above, p. 186), who had said 
that, in 990, a man would rise up who would do away with all that was 
wrong...) And Khwaja Mawlana of Shiraz, the heretic of Jafrdan, 
came with a pamphlet by some of the Sharifs of Makkah, in which a 
tradition wes quoted that the earth would exist for 7,000 years, and us 
that time was now over, the promised appearance of Imim Mahdi would 
immediately take place. The Maw!ana also brought a pampnlet written 
by himself on the subject. The Shifahs mentioned similar uonsense 
connected with ‘Ali, and some quoted the following Rubd‘i, which is said 
to have been compused by Nasir-i Kbusraw,* or, according to some, by 
anothér poet :— 

In 989, according to the decree ot fate, 

The stars from all sides shall meet together. 

In the year of Leo, the month of Leo, and on the day of Leo, 
The Lion of God will stand forth from behind the veil. 


ee ce slaps cee Eom 7 va 2 


~~ 4 The text here does not give a clear meaning. 
* A Persian poet of the fifth century of the Hijrah. As he was a free-thinker and 


Shi¢ah, his poems were much read at the time cf Akbar. The Ferhany-i vahangiri is 
full of verses from the works of this ancient poet. 
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‘‘ Ajl this made His Majesty the more inclined to claim the dignity of 
a prophet, perhaps I should say, the dignity of something else.” } 


[p. 291.] 

** At one of the meetings, the emperor asked those who were present 
to mention each the name of a man who could be considered the wisest 
man of the age; but they should not mention kings, as they formed an 
exception. Each then mentioned that man in whom he had confidence. 
Thus Hakim Humam (vide above, p. 184) mentioned himself, and Shaykh 
Abii ’l-Fazl his own father. 

“During this time, the four degrees of faith in His Majesty were 
defined. The four degrees consisted in readiness to sacrifice to the 
Emperor property, life, honour, and religion. Whoever had sacrificed 
these four things possessed four degrees; and whoever had sacrificed 
one of these four possessed one degree. 

‘* All the courtiers now put their names down as faithful disciples 
of the throne.” | 

[p. 299.) 

“* At this time (end of 989), His Majesty sent Shaykh Jamal Bakhtyar 
to bring Shaykh Qutb* ’d-Din of Jalesar who, though a wicked man, 
pretended to be ‘attracted py God’. When Qutb" ‘d-Din came, the 
emperor brought him to a conference with some Christian priests, and 
rationalists, and some other great authorities of the age. After a discussion 
the Shaykh exclaimed, ‘ Let us make a great fire, and in the presence of 
His Majesty I shall pass through it. And if anv one else gets safely 
through, he proves by it the truth of his religion.. The fire was made. 
the Shaykh pulled one of the Christian pr'ests by the coat, and said to him, 
‘Come on, in the name of God !’ But none of the priests had the courage 
to go. 

“ Soon after the Shaykh was sent into exile to Bhakkar, together with 
other faqirs, aa His Majesty was jealous of his triumph. 

A large number of Shaykhs and Faqirs were also sent to other places. 
mostly to Qandahir, where they were exchanged for horses, About the 
same time, the emperor captured a sect consisting of Shavkhs and 
disciples, and known under the name of J/ahis. They professed all sorts 
of nonsense, and practised deceits. His Majesty asked them whether they 
repented of their vanities. They replied, ‘Repentance is our Maid.’ 
And so they had invented similar names for the laws and religious 
commands of the Islam, and for the fast. At the command of His Majesty, 
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they were sent to’Bhakkar and Qandahir, and were given to merchants 
in exchange for Turkish colts.” 
[p. 301.] 

“His Majesty was now [990] convinced that the Millenium of tke 
Islamitic dispensation was drawing near. No obstacle, therefore, 
remained to promulgating the designs which he had planned in secret. 
The Shaykbs and SUlamis who, on account of their obstinacy and pride, 
had to be entirely discarded, were gone, and His Majesty was free to 
disprove the orders and principles of the Islim, and to ruin the faith of 
the nation by making new and absurd regulations. The first order 
which was passed was that the coinage should show the era of the 
Millenium,' and that a history of the one thousand years should be written, 
but commencing from the death of the Prophet. Other extraordinary 
innovations were devised as political expedients, and such orders were 
given that one’s senses got quite perplexed. Thus the stjda, or prostra- 
tion, was ordered to be performed as being proper for kings ; but instead 
of sijda, the word zaminbus was used. Wine also was allowed. if used for 
strengthening the body, as recommended by doctors; but no mischief 
or impropriety was to result from the use of it, and strict punishments. 
were Jaid down for drunkenness, or gatherings and uproars. For the 
sake of keeping everything within proper limits, His Majesty established 
& wine-shop near the palace, and put the wife of the porter in charge of 
it, as she belonged to the caste of wine-sellers. The price of wine was. 
fixed by regulations, and any sick persons could obtain wine on sending 
his own name and the names of his father and grandfather to the clerk 
of the shop. Of course, people sent in fictitious names, and got supplies 
of wine ; for who could strictly inquire into such a matter? It was in 
fact nothing else but licensing a shop for drunkards. Some people even 
said that pork formed a component part of this wine! Notwithstanding 
all reatrictions, much mischief was done, and though a large number of 
peuple were daily punished, there was no sufficient check. 

“Similarly, according to the proverb,” ‘Upset, but don’t spill,’ the 
prostitutes of the realm (who had collected at the capital, and could 
scarcely be counted, so large was their number), had a separate quarter 
of the town assigned to them, which was called Shat{anpiira, or Devilsville. 


§ The coin showed the word uili .—B.) 
Kaj dér o mariz, which is impossible. Akbar’s order was well meant ; but according 
to Badié,onf, his Act of Segregation was unpractical. The pa is remarkable, as it 
shows the open profligacy among the Grandees, which annoyed Akbar very much. For 
another instance, vide Bad. II, p. 20. 
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A Déarogha and a clerk also were appointed for it, who registered the 
names of such as went to prostitutes, or wanted to take some of them to 
their houses. People might indulge in such connexions, provided the toll 
collectors knew of it. But without permission, no one was allowed to take 
dancing girls to his house. If any well-known courtiers wanted to have a 
virgin, they should first apply to His Majesty and get his permission. 
In the same way, boys prostituted themselves, and drunkenness and 
ignoranee soon led to bloodshed. Though in some cases capital punish- 
ment was inflicted, certain privileged courtiers walked about proudly 
and insolently doing what they liked. 

‘His Majesty himself called some of the principal prostitutes and-asked 
them who had deprived them of their virginity. After hearing their 
replies, some of the principal and most renowned grandees were punished 
or censured, or confined for a long time in fortresses. Among them His 
Majesty came across one whose name was Raja Bir Bar, a member of 
the Divine Faith, who had gone beyond the four degrees and acquired 
the four cardinal virtues! At that time he happened to live in his 
jagir in the Pargana of Karah; and when he heard of the affair, he 
applied for permission to turn Jogi; but His Majesty ordered him to 
come to Court, assuring him that he need not be afraid. 

** Beef was interdicted, and to touch beef was considered defiling. The 
reason of this was that, from his youth, His Majesty had been in company 
with Hindu libertines, and bad thus learnt to look upon a cow—which 
in their opinivn is one of the reasons why the world still exists—as some- 
thing holy. Besides, the Emperor was subject to the influence of the 
numerous Hindu princesses of the Harem, who had gained so great an 
asceadancy over him as to make him forswear beef, garlic, onions, and 
the wearing of a beard,? which things His Majesty still avoids. He had 
also introduced, though modified by his peculiar views, Hindu customs 
and heresies into the court assemblies, and introduces them stil], in order 
to please and win the Hindus and their castes ; he abstained from every-. 
thing which they think repugnant to their nature, and looked upon shaving 
the beard as the highest sign of friendship and affection for him. Hence 
this custom has become very general. Pandering pimps also expressed 
the opinion that the beard takes its nourishment from the testicles ; for 
no eunuch had a beard; and one could not exactly see of what merit or 


4 Faztil- § arbaSa, or the four virtues, viz., Aikmat wisdom; shujdGaé courage ; Siffet 
chastity; (adalat justice. Books on Aghlag divide each into several kinds. Compare 
ie abore with the cardinal virtues of the ancient justice, prudence, temperance, Aad 
ores e 

** The last three things are inconvenient in kissing.” 
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importance it was to cultivate a beard. Moreover, former ascetics had 
looked upon carelessness in letting the beard grow as one way of mortify- 
ing one’s flesh, because such carelessness exposed them to the reproach 
of the world; and ar, at present, the silly Jawvers of the Isidm looked 
upon cutting down the beard as reproachful, it was clear that shaving: 
was now a way of mortifving the flesh, and therefore praiseworthy, but 
not letting the beard grow. (But if any one considers this argument 
calmly, he will soon detect the fallacy.) Lying, cheating Muftis also 
quoted an unknown tradition, in which it was stated that ‘some Qazis’ 
of Persia had shaved their beards. But the words ka-md yafSald baSz* 
'l-quzat* (as some Qazis have done), which occur in this tradition, are 
based upon a corrupt reading, and should be ka-md yafSa!tt baS =“ ‘l-cusat 
(as some wicked men have done) . 

The ringing of bells as in use w vl the Chastians and the showing of 
the figure of the cross, and! . . . and other childish plavthings of theirs, 
were daily in practice. The words Kufr shaytS shud. or * heresy’ beeame' 
common’, express the Tdrikh (985). Ten or twelve vears after the 
commencement of these doings, matters had gone so far that wretches 
like Mirza Jani, chief of Tattah, and other apostates, wrote their con- 
fessions on paper as follows :-—‘ I, such a one. son of such a one, have 
willingly and cheerfully renounced and rejected the Islim in all its phases, 
whether low or high, as I have witnessed it in my ancestors, and have 
joined the Divine Faith of Shah Akbar, and declare myself willing to 
sacrifice to him my property and life, my honour and religion. And 
these papers—there could be no more effective letters of damnation- - 
were handed over to the Mujtahid (Abii ‘]-Fazl) of the new Creed, and were 
considered a source of confidence or promotion. The Heavens might have 
parted asunder, and earth might have opened her abyss. and the mountains 
have crumbled to dust ! 

* In opposition to the Islim, pigs and dogs w were no longer looked upon 
as unclean. A large number of these animals was kept in the Harem, and 
in the vaults of the castle, and to inspect them daily was considered a 
religious exercise. The Hindus, who believe in incarnations, said that 
the boar belonged to the ten forms which God Almighty had once assumed. 

“** God is indeed Almighty—but not what they say.’ 

“‘ The saying of some wise men that a dog had ten virtues, and that a 
man, if he possesses one of them, was a saint, was also quoted as a proof. 
Certain courtiers and friends of His Majesty, who were known for their 

1 ‘The text has o balbalan (*) (,)§S cunaowla B.] kik kbushgah-i iehdnast, which Ido 
not understand. 
13 
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excellence in every department, and proverbial as court poets,! used to 
put dogs on a tablecloth and feed them, whilst other heretical poets, 
Persians and Hindustanis, followed this example, even taking the tongues 
of dogs into their own mouths, and then boasting of it. 

“Tell the Mir that thou hast, within thy skin, a dog and a carcass. 

« A dog runs about, infront of the house ; don’t make him a messmate. 

“The ceremonial ablution after emission of semen* was no longer 
considered binding, and people quoted as proof that the essence of man 
was the sperma genitale, which was the origin of good and bad men. It 
was absurd that voiding urine and excrements should not require 
ceremonial ablutions, whilst the emission of so tender a fluid should 
necessitate ablution ; it would be far better, if people would first bathe, 
and then have connexion. 

‘Further, it was absurd to prepare a feast in honour of a dead person ; 
for the corpse was mere matter, and could derive no pleasure from the 
feast. People should therefore make a grand feast on their birthdays.‘ 
Such feasts were called Ash-i hayat, food of life.5 

“The flesh of a wild boar and the tiger was also permitted, because 
the courage which these two animals possess would be transferred to 
any one who fed on such meat. 

“Tt was also forbidden to marry one’s cousins or near relations, because 
such marriages are destructive of mutual love. Boys were not to marry 
before the age of 16, nor girls before 14, because the offspring of early 
marriages was weakly. .The wearing of ornaments and silk dresses at. 
the time of prayer was made obligatory.® . . . 

‘The prayers of the Islam, the fast, nay even the pilgrimage, were 
henceforth forbidden. Some bastards, as the son of Mulla Mubarak, a 
worthy disciple of Shaykh Abii ’l-Fazl wrote treatises, in order to revile and 
ridicule our religious practices, of course with proofs. His Majesty liked 
such productions, and promoted the authors. 

“The era of the Hijrah was nowabolished, anda new cra wasintroduced, 
of which the first year was the year of the emperor’s accession (963). 
The months had the same names as at the time of the old Persian kings, 
and as given in the Nisdb" 's-sibtydn.” Fourteen festivals also were 


1 Fayzi. 

* J.e., that you are a dog. 

3 According to the law, bathing is required after jima¢ and thtilam. 

4 For the poor. 

5 Provisions for the life to come. 

* The Muhammadan law enjoins Muslims to go to the Mosques simply dressed, ‘Silk 
is forbidden, Muhammadans disapprove of our ‘' Sunday dresees " and pewage. 

7 Vide p. 43, note 1. 
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introduced, corresponding to the feasts of the Zoroastrians; but the feasts 
of the Musalmans, and their glory were trodden down, the Friday prayer 
alone being retained, because some old, decrepit, siliy people! used to 
go to it. The new era was called Tarikh-i Ilahi, or ‘Divine Era’. On 
copper coins and gold muhrs, the era of the Millennium ? was used, as 
indicating that the end of the religion of Muhammad, which was to last 
one thousand years, was drawing near. Reading and learning Arabic 
was looked upon as a crime; and Muhammadan law, the exegesis of the 
Qur*an, and the Tradition, as also those who studied them, were con- 
sidered bad and deserving of disapproval. Astronomy, philosophy, 
medicine, mathematics, poetry, history, and navels, were cultivated and 
thought necessary. Even the letters which are peculiar to the Arabic 
language, as the , ecru , ye, and &, were avoided. ‘Thus for 
alone SAbd* "lah, people wrote aa Abdullah ; and for _ss»-\ Ahadi, 
_saal Ahadi, etc. All this pleased His Majesty. Two verses from the 
Shahnama, which Firdawsi gives as part of a story, were frequently 
quoted at court— 

From eating the flesh of camels and lizards 

The Arabs have made such progress, 

That they now wish to get hold of the manggom< of Persia. 

Fie upon Fate! Fie upon Fate ! 


“Similarly other verses were eagerly seized, if they conveyed a 
calumny, as the verses from the . . .,3 in which the falling out of the 
teeth of our prophet is alluded to. 

“In the same manner, every doctrine and command of the Islém, 
whether special or general, as the prophetship, the harmony of the Islam 
with reason, the doctrines of Ru*yat, Taklif, and Takwin,‘ the details of 
the day of resurrection and judgment—all were doubted and ridiculed. 
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1 The text has an unintelligible sentence. 

* That is, the word alf (one thousand) was put on the coins, From this passage 
it would appear that coins with alf on it (vide Marsden, p. 590) were struck about 991. 

" * The word in the text is Sajaradk (7). In an engagement Mubammad lost two of 
teeth. 

4 Riayat, or diddr-s [lahi dar jannht, the actual secing of God in Paradise, is a doctrine 
in high favour with the Sunnis. The Shivahs say there will be no actual seeing. 

Taklif, A man is called mukallaf bi-sh-sharS, bound by the law, firet, if he belong to 
the slam ; secondly, if he have agi or a sound mind ; fAirdly, if he have reached bulfigh, 
i.e., if he be of age. 

Takwin means existence between two non-existences (Cadamayn). Thus a present 
event stands between a past and a future non-existence, This, the Ielim says, is the case 
with the world, which will come to an end, But Akbar denied it, as hed not believe 


in a day of judgment. 
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And if anyone did object to this mode of arguing, his answer was not 
accepted. But it is well known how little chance a man has who cites 
proofs against one who will reject them, especially when his opponent has 
the power of life and death in his hands; for equality in condition is 
a sine qué non in arguing. 
A man who will not listen if you bring the Qur*an and the Tradition, 
Can only be replied to by not replying to him. 

“Many a family was ruined by these discussions. But perhars 
‘discussions’ is not the correct name; we should call them meetings 
for arrogance and defamation. People who sold their religion were busy 
to collect all kinds of exploded errors, and brought them to His Majesty, 
as if they were so many presents. Thus Latif Khwaja, who came from a 
noble family in Turkistaén, made a frivolous remark on a passage in 
Tirmizi’s Shamaé*il,! and asked how in all the world the neck of the Prophet 
could be compared to the neck of an zdol. Other remarks were passed on 
the straying camel.2 Some again expressed their astonishment, that the 
Prophet, in the beginning of his career, plundered the carvans of Quraysh ; 
that he had fourteen wives ; that any married woman was no longer to 
belong to her husband if the Prophet thought her agreeable, etc... . 
At night, when there were social assemblies, His Majesty told forty 
courtiers to sit down as ‘ The Forty ’,3 and every one might say or ask 
what he liked. If then any one brought up a question connected with 
law or religion, they said, ‘ You had better ask the Mullas about that, 
as we only settle things which appeal to man’s reason.’ But it is 
impossible fur me to relate the blasphemous remarks which they made 
about the Sahabah, when historical books happened to be read out, 
especially such as contained the reigns of the first three Khalifahs, and 
the quarrel about Fadak, tue war -of Siffin,* etc—would that I were 


Re EER OR SRR EE TTR — 


1 The buok. of the famous J/uhaddia (Collector of Traditions) Tirmizi, which contains 
all Traditions regarding tie figure and looks of the prophet. The word idol is expressive 
of great beauty; but the courtiers laughed at the phrase as unsuited to MubLammad, 
who had abolished idole. ; 

2 This refers to the charge of adultery brought against ¢ Ayisha Muhammad's favourite 
wife, Tue whole story will be found in Sale’s Qur*an, Sur. 24, p. 2&8. 

® The Chihil tanan, or 40 Abdils. After the death of Muhammad, the last of the 
long serios of proene the earth complained to God, that henceforth she would no longer 
be honoured by prophets walking on her surface. Gud promised her th-t there should 
always be on earth forly (according to some, seventy-two) holy men, Abdals, for whose 
sake He would Iet the earth remain. The chief of the Forty is called Ghawa. 

© Fadak is a village not far from Makkah, which Fitimah claimed as her own; but 
Abi Bakr would not let her have it. Siffin is a place near the Euphrates, where a battle 
took place between CAlf and MuGawiyah. i 

Both affairs form, even now-a-days, subjects of quarrc] between Sunnis and Shi¢ahs. 
Hence the authar of the Dabistan has also made se of them in his Dialogues. The reader 
will find more particulars in the notes to the English translation of the Dabistan. 
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deaf! The ShiSahs, of course, gained the day, and the Sunnis were 
defeated ; the good were in fear, and the wicked were secure. Every day 
a new order was given, and a new aspersion or a new doubt came up; 
and His Majesty saw in the discomfiture of one party a proof for his own 
infallibility, entirely forgetful of the proverb, ‘Who slanders others, 
slanders himself.’ . . . The ignorant vulgar had nothing on their tongues 
but ‘ Allah Akbar’, and they looked upon yepeating this phrase, which 
created so much commotion, as @ daily religious exercise. Mulla Sheri, 
at this time, composed a gi{Sa of ten verses, in which the following occur : 


It is madness to believe with the fool that love towards our prophet 
Will ever vanish from the earth. 

I smile, if I think that the following verse, in all its silliness, 

Will be repeated at the feast of the rich, and as a prayer by the poor : 


‘This year the emperor has claimed prophetship, 
Next year, if God will, he will be god.’ 

“At the new year’s day feasts, His Majesty forced many of the 
SUlamis and the pious, nay even the Qazis and the Mufti of the realm, 
to drink wine. . . . And afterwards the Mujtahids of the Divine Faith, 
especially Fayzi, called out, ‘ Here is a bumper to the confusion of the 
lawyers!’ On the last day of this feast, when the sun enters the nineteenth 
degree of Aries (a day called Sharaf ’sh-sharcf, and considered particularly 
holy by His Majesty), the grandees were promoted, or received new 
jagirs, or horses, or dresses of honour, according to the rules of hospitality, 
or in proportion of the tribute they had brought.’ 

“Tn this year Gulbadan Begum [Akbar’s aunt] and Salima Sultan 
Begum returned from a pilgrimage to Makkah. Soon after Shah Abi 
Turdb also, and [Stimid Khan of Gujrat, returned from the pilgrimage, 
and brought an immense stone with them, which had to be transported 
on an elephant. The stone contained, according to Abi Turab, an 
impression of the foot of the Prophet. Akbar—though it is difficult to 
guess the motive—went four kos to meet it, and the grandees were 
ordered to carry the stone themselves hy turns, and thus it was brought 
to town.” 

(p. 312.] 

“In this year, Shaykh Mubarak of Nagor said in the presence of the 
emperor to Bir Bar, ‘ Just as there are interpolations in your holy books, 
so there are many in ours (Qur*dn); hence it is impossible to trust 
either.’ 

“‘ Some shameless and ill-starred wretches also asked His Majesty, why 
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at the approaching close of the Millenium, he did not make use of the 
sword, ‘ the most convincing proof,’ as Shah IsmaSil of Persia had done. 
But His Majesty, at last, was convinced that confidence in him as a leader 
was a matter of time and good counsel, and did not require the sword. 
And indeed, if His Majesty, in setting up his claims, and making his 
innovations, had spent a little money, he would have easily got most 
of the courtiers, and much more the vulgar, into his devilish nets. 

“The following Ruba‘i of Nasir-i Khusraw was often quoted at court— 


T see in 992 two conjunctions, 

] see the sign of Mahdi and that of Antichrist : 
Either politics must change or religion. 

I clearly see the hidden secret. 


** At a council meeting for rertovating the religion of the empire, Raja 
Bhagawin said, ‘1 would willingly believe that Hindiis and Musalmans 
have each a had religion; but only tell us where the new sect is, and 
what opinion they hold, so that I may believe.’ His Majesty reflected 
a little, and ceased to urge the Raja. But the alteration of the orders of 
our glorious faith was continued. The Tarikh was found in the words 
[hdés-i bidSat, the. innovation of heresy (990). 

“ During those days also the public prayers and the azan, which was 
chanted five times a day for assembly to prayer in the state hall, were 
abolished. Names like Ahnad, Muhammad, Mustafa, etc., became 
offensive to His Majestv, who thereby wished to please the infidels outside, 
and the princesses inside the Harem, till, after some time, those courtiers 
who had such names, changed them; and names as Yar Muhammad, 
Muhammad Khan, were altered to Rahmaj. To call such ill-starred 
wretches by the name of our blessed prophet weuld indeed be wrong, 
and there was not only room for improvement by altering their names, 
but it was even necessary to change them, according to the proverb, ‘ It 
is wrong to put fine jewels on the neck of a pig.’ 

’ “ And this destructive fire all broke out in Agra, burnt down great 
and small families, and did not even spare their family tombs— May God 
forsake these wretches ! ”’ 


[p. 315.] 

In RabtS* 'x-sdni 990, Mir Fath" ‘llah came from the Dakhin (vide 
above, p. 34)... . As he had been an immediate pupil of Mir Ghiyas® 
*d-Din Mansi of Shiraz, who had not been overstrict in religious matters, 
His Majesty thought that Fath* ‘lah would only be too glad to enter irto 
his religious scheme. But Fath" ‘lliah was such a staunch ShiSah, and at 
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the same time such a worldly office-hunter, and such a worshipper of 
mammon and of the nobility that he would not give up a jot of the 
tittles of bigoted ShiSsm. Even in the state hall he said, with the greatest 
composure, his Shi‘ah prayers—a thing which no one else would have 
dared to do. His Majesty, therefore, put him among the class of the 
bigots ; but he connived at his practices, because he thought it desirable 
to encourage a man of such attainments and practical knowledge. Once 
the emperor in Fath" ‘llah’s presence,! said to Bir Bar, ‘I really wonder 
how any one in his senses can believe that a man, whose body;,has a certain 
weight, could, in the space of a moment, leave his hed, go up to heaven, 
there have 90,000 conversations with God, and yet on his return find his 
bed still warm ?’ So also was the splitting of the moon ridiculed.. ‘ Why,’ 
said His Majesty, lifting up one foot, ‘ it is really impossible for me to lift 
up the other foot! What silly stories men will believe.’ And that 
wretch (Bir Bar) and some other wretches—whose names be forgotten— 
said, ‘ Yea, we believe! Yea, we trust!’ This great foot-experiment 
was repeated over and over again. But Fath" ’llah-—His Majesty had 
been every moment looking at him, because he wanted him to say some- 
thing, for he was a new-comer—looked straight before himself, and did 
not utter a syllable, though he was all ear.” 

Here Bada,oni mentions the translations from Sanscrit into Persian, 
which have been alluded to above, p. 110. It is not quite certain whether 
the translations were made from Sanscrit or from Hindi translations, 
or from both. Badi,onf clearly states that for some translations, as at 
the Atharban, Hindus were used as interpreters. For other works as the 
Mahabharat, there may have been Hindi translations or extracts, because 
Akbar himself (vide p. 111, ‘note 2) translated passages to Naqib Khan. 
Abi ’l-Faz] also states that he was assisted by Pandits when writing the 
fourth book of the d*in. Compare Sir H. Elliott’s Index to the Historicns 
of. India, p. 259. 

[p. 321.] 

“In these days (991) new orders were given. The killing of animals 
on certain days was forbidden, as on Sundays, because this day is sacred 
to the Sun; during the first eighteen days of the month of Farwardin ; 
the whole month of Ahan (the month in which His Majesty was born) ; 
and on several other days, to please the Hindus. This order was extended 
over the whole realm, and capital punishment was inflicted on every one 


1 As Fathe ‘lah wae a good mechanic, Akbar thought that by referring to the weight 
of a man, and the following experiment with his foot, he would induce Fath® 'llah to 
make a remar’ on the Prophet's ascension (mi¢raj). 
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who acted against the command. Many a family was ruined. During 
the time of these fasts, His Majesty abstained altogether from meat, as 
a religious penance, gradually extending the several fasts during a year 
over six months and even more, with the view of eventually discontinuing 
the use of meat altogether. 

“A second order was given that the Sun should be worshipped four 
times a day, in the morning and evening, and at noon and midnight. His 
Majesty had also one thousand and one Sanscrit names of the Sun 
collected, and read them daily, devoutly turning towards the sun; he 
then used to get hold of both ears, and turning himself quickly round 
about, used to strike the lower ends of the ears with his fists. He also 
adopted several other practices connected with sun-worship He used 
to wear the Hindu mark on his forehead, and ordered the band to play 
at midnight and at break of day. Mosques and prayer-rooms were changed 
into store rooms, or given to Hindu Chaukidars. For the word jamaSat 
(public prayer), His Majesty used the term jimaS (copulation), and for 
hayya' ala. he said yalald talala. — 

‘The cemetery within the town was ordered to be sequestered.” 

[p. 324.] 

“In the same year (991) His Majesty built outside the town two places 
for feeding poor Hindus and Muhammadans, one of them being called 
Khayr-niira and the other Dharmpiira. Some of Abii'l-Fazl’s people 
were put in charge of them. They spent His Majesty’s money in feeding 
the poor. Asan immense number of Jogis also flocked to this establish- 
ment, a third place was built, which got the name of Jogipiéra. His 
Majesty also called some of the Jogis, and gave them at night private 
interviews, inquiring into abstruse truths ; their articles of faith; their 
occupations: the influence of pensiveness; their several practices and 
usages ; the power of being absent from the body; or into alchemy, 
physiognom", and the power of omnipresence of the soul. His Majesty 
even learned alchemy, and showed in public some of the gold made by 
him. Once a year also during a night called Sivrat, a great meeting was 
held of all Jogis of the empire, when the emperor ate and drank with the 
principal Jcgis, who promised him that he should live three and four 
tines as Icny ar ordinary men. His ifajesty fully believed it, and con- 
necting their promises with other inferences he had drawn, he got quite 
convinced of it. Fawning court doctors, wisely enough. found proofs 


* Hayya Sala, for “ hayya Sele ‘s-saldh” (the wagf form of sult}, “Come quick to the 
prayer,’ ina phrase which ocoursinthe.Azin. Yalalé talalé iva phrase used by drunkards. 
in the height of mirth. 
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for the longevitv of the emperor, and said that the cycle of the moon, 
during which the lives of men are short, was drawing to its close, and 
that the cycle of Saturn! was at hand, with which a new cycle of ages, 
and consequently the original longevity of mankind would aguin 
commence. Thus they said, it was mentioned in some holy books that 
men used to live up to the age of one thousand years, whilst in Sanscrit 
books the ages of some men were put down as ten thousand years; and in 
Thibet there were even now a class of Laméas, or Mongolian devotees, 
and recluses, and hermits, that live two hundred years, and more. For 
this reason, His Majesty, in imitation of the usages of these Limis. 
limited the time he spent in the harem, curtailed his food and drink, but 
especially abstained from meat. He also shaved the hair of the crown of 
his head, and let the hairs at the sides grow, because he believed that the 
soul of perfect beings, at the time of death, passes out by the crown 
(which is the tenth opening ? of the human body) under a noise resembling 
thunder, which the dying man may look upon as a proof of his happiness 
and salvation from sin, and as a sign that his soul, by metempsychosis, 
will pass into the body of some grand and mighty king. 

‘* His Majesty gave his religious system the name of Tawhid-i Llahi, or 
‘ Divine Monotheism ’. 

“* He also called, according to the manner of the Jugis, 2 number of 
special disciples Chelds (slaves). A lot of vile, swindling, wicked birds, 
who were not admitted to the palace, stood every morning opposite to 
the window, near which His Majesty used to pray to the sun, and 
declared they had made vows not to rinse their mouths, nor to eat and 
drink, before they had seen the blessed countenance of the emperor ; 
and every evening there was a regular court assembly of needy Hindus 
and Muhammadans, all sorts of people, men and women, healthy and 
sick, a queer gathering, and a most terrible crowd. No sooner had His 
Majesty finished saying the 1,001 names of the ‘Greater Luminary ’, 
and stepped out into the balcony, than the whole crowd prostrated 
themselves. Cheating, thieving Brahmins collected another set of 1,00! 


aygpee cag i — SU SEI UD = 


2 Zubal, in Persian Kaywin, Saturn. This planct ia looked upon as the fountain of 
wiedom. Nigdmi says sawdd-s eafina ba-kaywan siipurd, * He (Muhammad) gave Saturn 
the power of writing.” Anwdir Suhayli, in’ praise of some physician, Zubal shagird-i 
@ dar nugqta-dani, ‘Saturn in wisdom is his pupil.” Hence the famous astronomer 
Abi'l-Qésim has the (title) of Ghuldm-i Zuhal. Besides, there are several cycles 
of years, over which each of the seven planets reigns, The first cycle was that of Saturn, 
during which the ages of men were long. The last cycle is that of the moon, during whic'; 
people do not attain a very old age. It oxi already at the time of [lifiz, who 
says, In chi shorist ki dar dawr-i gamar mibinim. ‘‘ What misfortune is thia which we 
witness in the cycle of the moon ? ” 

2 Vide my text edition, fourth book, p. 8, 1. 9. 
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names of ‘ His Majesty the Sun’, and told the emperor that he was an 
incarnation, like Ram Kishn and other infidel kings; and though Lord 
of the world, he had assumed his shape, in order to play with the people 
of our planet. In order to flatter him, they also brought Sanscrit verses, 
said to have been taken from the sayings of ancient sages, in which 
it was predicted that a great conqueror would rise up in India, who would 
honour Brahmins and cows, and govern the earth with justice. They 
also wrote this nonsense on old looking paper, and showed it to the 
emperor, who believed every word of it. 

‘In this year also, in the state hall of Fathpur, the ten cubit square of 
the Hanafis and the Qullatayn ' of the ShafiSis and ShiSahs were compared. 
The fluid quantum of the Hanafis was greater than that of the others. 

“His Majesty once ordered that the Sunnis should stand separately 
from the ShiSahs, when the Hindustinis, without exception, went to the 
Sunni side, and the Persians to the ShiSah side.” 


[p. 336.] 

“ During this year [992], Mulla Ilahdad of Amrohah and Mulla Sheri 
attended at Court, in order to flatter the emperor; for they had been 
appointed to sadrships in the Duab of the Panjab. Mulla Sheri presented 
to His Majesty a poem made by him, entitled-Jlazdr Shua® or ‘ The 
Thousand Rays’, which contained 1,000qitaSs in praise of the Sun. His 
Majesty was much pleased.” 

At the feast of the emperor's accession in 992, numerous conversions 
took place. (Bad. II, p. 338.] 

“ They were admitted as disciples in sets of twelve, one set at a time, 
and declared their willingness to adopt the new principles, and to follow 
the new religion. Instead of the usual tree,? His Majesty gave his likeness, 
upon which the disciples looked as a symbol of faith and the advancement 
of virtue and prosperity. They used to wrap it up in cloth studded with 
jewels, and wore it on the top of their turbans. The phrase ‘Allah*. 
Akbar’ was ordered to be used as the heading in all writings. Playing 
with dice, and taking interest, were allowed, and so in fact was everything 
else admitted which is forbidden in the Islam. A play-house was even 


1 Qullaiayn, two large jars containing 1,200 rasl-< ‘igi (Ciriql pounds) of water. 
asin rag Sig the Shi¢ahs and the Sh&fi¢i sect, water does not become najis, or soiled, 
from ite being used, provided the quantity of water weigh not less than 1,200 rafl, or the 
cube of 3} spans, Hanifah fixed (10 ¢1,,J),* just deep enough that the hand, in passing 
over it, do not touch the bottom. The experiment which Akbar made had for its object 
to throw blame on the Hanafi Sunnis. 

* Heads of sects give their pupila trees, not of genealogy, but of discipleship as, 
Abmad, disciple of ¢Ali, disciple of MuGin, disciple of Rayatid, etc., ending with their 
own name and tho name of that disciple to whom the tree (shajara) is given. 
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built at Court, and money from the exchequer was lent to the players on 
interest (vide Second book, A*in 15). Interest and shatal (money given 
at the end of the play to the bystanders) were looked upon as very 
satisfactory things. 

“Girls before the age of fourteen, and boys before sixteen, were not 
to marry, and the story of the marriage night of the Prophet with 
Siddiqa * was totally disapproved of. But why should I mention other 
blasphemies ?—May the attention which any one pays to them run 
away like quicksilver—-really I do not know what human ears cannot 
bear to hear ! 

‘The sins which all prophets are known to have committed, were 
cited as a reason why people should not believe the words of the prophets. 
So especially in the case of David * and the story of Uriah. And if any 
one dared to differ from the belief of these men, he was looked upon as 
fit to be killed, or as an apostate and everlastingly damned, or he was 
called a lawyer and enemy of the emperor. But according to the proverb, 
‘What people sow, that they shall reap,’ they themselves became 
notorious in the whole world as the greatest heretics by their damnable 
innovations, and ‘the infallible ’ authority got the nickname of Abi-jaAl.* 
Yes, ‘If the king is bad, the Vizier is worse.’ Looking after worldly 
matters was placed before religious concerns; but of all things, these 
Innovations were thé most important, and everything else was accessory. 

“In order to direct another blow at the honour of our religion, His 
Majesty ordered that the stalls of the fancy baszirs, which are held on 
New Year’s day, should, for a stated time, be given up for the enjoyment 
of the Begums and the women of the Harem, and aler for any other 
married ladies. On such occasions, His Majesty spent much money ; 
and the important affairs of harem people, marriage-contracte, and 
betrothals of boys and girls, were arranged at such meetings. 

“ The real object of those who became disciples was to get into office ; 


1 Siddiga isthe title of CAytsha, the daughter of Ab Bakr. ‘She was eix years old, 
when she was engaged to Muhammad, who waa then fifty yearsold. The actual marriage 
took place when she was nine years old, ‘I eat,’ she relates, lage ygmck ekepat nets, 
when my mother called me. I went to her, not knowing what she wanted. She too 
my haag and led me to the door of the house. I now guessed what she wished to do with 
me; my heart thrabhed, but I soon got again composed. I washed my face and my head, 
and was taken inside, where several women were assembled, who congratulated me, and 
dressed me up. When they had done, a hander me over to the et.’ As she was 
so yqung, she took her toys to the house of the Prophet. The Prophet loved her so much, 
that even in the mosque, at the time of the service, he put hie head under her veil and 
caressed her, and played with her hair (ThaGlabi Tafeir 2, 180); and he told the faithful 
that she would be his wife in Paradise.” From Sprenger’s Life of Muhammad, IIT, p. 62. 

® David counts as a prophet. The book revealed to him is the sabar, or the Psalms. 

8 Eroperly father of ignoranre. Badé,on} means AbG ']-Fazl, which name signifies 
Sather of wisdom.’ eo, Abit 'l-Fagl had the title (saghallug) ¢ Alami, the most learned. 
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and though His Majesty did everything to get this out of their heads, he 
acted very differently in the case of Hindus, of whom he could not get 
enough ; for the Hindus, of course, are indispensable ; to them belongs 
half the army and half the land. Neither the Hindistanis nor the Moghuls 
can point to such grand lords as the Hindus have among themselves. 
But if others than Hindus came, and wished to become diaciples at any 
sacrifice, His Majesty reproved or punished them. For their honour and 
zeal he did not care, nor did he notice whether they fell in with his views 
or not.” 
[p.'340.] 

“In this year Sultan Khwaja died. He also belonged to the elect 
disciples of His Majesty. After burving him, they laid down @ new 
rule. They put a grate over his grave in such a manner that the light of 
the rising sun, which cleanses from all sins, could shine on the face of the 
corpse. People said, they had seen fiery tongues resting over his mouth, 
but God knows best.” 

During the month of Safar (the second month of the year) 994, 
Akbar’s troops were defeated by the Yisuf-zi,is . Bada,oni says (p. 350) : 

‘‘ Nearly 8,000 men, perhaps even more, were killed. Bir Bar also, 
who had fled from fear of his life, was slain, and entered the row of the 
dogs in hell, and thus got something for the abominable deeds he had 
done during his lifetime. During the last night attack, many grandees 
and persons of renown were killed, as Hasan Khan,! and Kbwaje SArab, 
paymaster (colonel) of Khan Jahan and Mujla Sheri, the poet, and many 
others whose names I cannot specify. The words az Khudja ‘Arab hayf* 
express the Tarikh of the defeat, by one less. Hakim Abi ’l-Fazl and 
Zayn Khan on the 5th RabiS" ]-awwal, reached with their defeated troops 
the fort of Atak. ... . But His Majesty cared for the death of no grandee 
more than for that of Bir Bar. He said, ‘ Alas! they could not even get 
his body out of the pass, that it might have been burned’; but at last, 
he consoled himself with the thought that Bir Bar was now free and 
independent of all earthly fetters, and as the rays of the sun were sufficient 
for him, there was no necessity that he should be cleansed by fire.” 

New orders were given in the beginning of 995. [Page 356.] 

‘‘ No one was to marry more than one wife, except in cases of barren- 
ness; but in all other cases the rule was, ‘ One God, and one wife.’ Women, 
"1 Vide List of grandees, Text edition of the A*in, p. 227, No 220, where for nt 
read J/asan. In the MSS. of the A*in heiscalled syor sh. My MB. of the abagit 
reads yia\ gt, Patant Afghan, and calla him a Hasivi, The edition of Badé,onl has wrong 
ue His biography is not given in the Me*ésir« 'l-umara. 

® The letters give 993 ; hence one more=904. 
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on reaching the limit of their period of fertility, when their courses stop, 
should no longer wish for the husband. If widows liked to re-marry, 
they might do so, though this was + against the ideas of the Hindus. A 
Hindu girl, whose husband had died before the marriage was consum- 
mated, should not be burnt. If, however, the Hindus thought this a 
hardship, they should not be prevented (from burning the girl); but 
then a Hindu widow should take the girl . . .? 

‘‘ Again, if disciples meet each other, one should say ‘Allah* Akbar ’, 
and the other should respond ‘ Jall¢ Jallalu-h*’. These formulas were 
to take the place of our salam, and the answer to the salam. The beginning 
of counting Hindu months should be the 28th day, and not the 16th, 
because the latter was the invention and innovation of Bikramajit. The 
Hindu feasts, likewise, were to take place in accordance with this rule. 
But the order was not obeyed, though farmans to that effect, as early as 
990, had been sent to Gujrat and Bengal. 

‘Common people should no longer Jearn Arabic, because such people 
were generally the cause of much mischief. Cases between Hindus should 
be decided by learned Brahmins, and not by Musalman Qazis. If it were 
necessary to have recourse to oaths they should put heated irons into 
the hands of the accused, who was guilty if his hands were burnt, but 
innocent if not; or they should put the hands of the accused into hot, 
liquid butter ; or the accused should jump into water, and if he came to 
the surface before an arrow had returned to the ground, which had been 
shot off when the man jumped into the water, he was guilty. 

‘* People should be buried with their heads towards the east and their 
feet towards the west.? His Majesty even commenced to sleep in this 
position.” 

[p. 363.] 

“In the same year the pruhibition of the study of Arabic was extended 
to all. People should learn astronomy, mathematics, medicine, and 
philosophy. The Tarik of this order is Fasdd-s fazl (995). . . 

“On the 10th day of Muharram 996, His Majesty had invited the 
Kban Kbanan, and Man Singh (who had just been appointed governor 
of Bahar, Hajipir and Patna); and whilst they were drinking, His 
Majesty commenced to talk about the Divine Faith, in order to test 
Man Singh. He said without reserve, ‘If Your Majesty mean by the 

3 The text has was not against the ideas of the Hindua(?). tt” 

3 -The text of the whole pasaage is doub The readings of: the three MSS. which 
Mawlawi Agh& Abmad GAIt had in editing Bed&,on!, dire no 


) sense, 
® This was an insult, because the Muhammadans in India face the west during prayer. 
Vide Journal Asiatic Society, Bengal, for 1868, p. 56. 
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term of membership, willingness to sacrifice one’s life, I have given protty 
clear proofs, and Your Majesty might dispense with examining me; but 
if the term has another meaning, and refers to religion, surely I am a 
Hindu. And if I am to become 4 Muhammadan, Your Majesty ought to 
say so—but besides Hinduism and Jelam, I know of no other religion:’ 
The emperor then gave up urging him. 

“ During the month of Safar 996, Mirzié Folad Beg Barlis managed 
to get one night Mulla Ahmad of Thathah. on some pretext, out of his 
house, and stabbed at him, because the Mulli openly reviled [as ShiSahs 
do] the companions of the prophet. The Térith of this event is expressed 
by the words Zihe khanjar-i Fiilad, ‘ Hail. steel of Falids or by A)ik-i 
sagari, ‘hellish hog!’ And really, when this dog of the age was in his 
agony, I saw that his face looked just like the head of a pig.! and others 
too witnessed it--O God! we take refuge with Thee against the evil 
which may befall us! His Majesty had Mirza Filid tied to the foot of 
an elephant and dragged through the streets of Lihor : for when Hakim 
Abi-Fath, at the request of the emperor, had asked the Mirza. whether 
he had stabbed at the Mulla from religious hatred. he had said. * Tf religious 
hatred had been my motive, it would bave been better to kill a greater 
one? than the Mulli.’ The Hakim reported these words to His Majesty, 
who said, ‘ This fellow is a scoundrel ; he must not be allowed to remain 
alive,’ and «rdered his execution, though the people of the harem asked 
the emperor to spare him for his general bravery and courage. The 
Mulla outlived the Mirzj three or four days. The ShiSahs, at the time of 
washing his corpse, say that, in conformity ‘With their religion, they put 
a long nail into the anus, and plunged him several times into the river. 
After his burial, Shavkh Favzi and Shavkh Abil-Fazl put guards over 
his grave; but notwithstanding all precaution. during the year His 
Majesty went to Kashmir, the people of Lihor one night took the hideous 
copes of the Mulla from the grave. and burned it.’ 

(pp. 375, 376, 380. ] 

“Tn 999, the resh of oxen, buffaloes, goats. horses, and camels, was 
forbidden. Ifa Hindu woman wished to be burnt with her husband, they 
ahould not prevent her; but she should not be forced. Cireumeision was 


’ Sunnie emt that thie transfiguration into an animal (mach) happena very often 
to ShiSaha, because they revile the Suhabah, Fayzi, according to Bada,oni. looked and 
barked like a dog, when dying, Another thing which the Sunnis all over India quote as 
a great proof of the correctness of theit mazhah, ix that no ShiGah can ever become a 
hdfiz, i.e, no ShiSah can commit the Qorin to memory. 

‘Wither Akbar or Abii 'l-Fagl. 

* This was done to clean the: intestines of faeces, which were thrown into the riv er 
from which the Sunnis got their water. 
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forbidden before the age of twelve, and was then to be left to the will of 
the boys. If any one was seen eating together with a butcher, he was to 
lose: his hand, or if he belonged to the butcher's relations, the fingers 
which he used in eating. 

“In 1000, the custom of shaving off the beard was introduced.” 

“In 1002, special orders were given to the kotwals to carrv out Akbar’s 
commands. They will be found in the Third book of the d*in, A*in 5. 
The following are new :— 

“If ahy of the darsaniyya ! disciples died, whether man or woman, 
they should hang some uncooked grains and a burnt brick round the neck 
of the corpse, and throw it into the river, and then they should take out 
the corpse, and burn it at a place where no water was. But this order is 
based upon a fundamental rule, which His Majesty indicated, but which 
I cannot here mention. | 

“If a woman was older than her husband by twelve years, he should 
not lie with her, and if a young girl was found running about town, 
whether veiled or not, or if a woman was bad, or quarrelled with her 
husband, she should be sent to the quarter of the prostitutes, to do there 
what she liked.” 

[p. 391.] 

‘* At the time of famines and distress, parents were allowed to sell their 
children, but they might again buy them, if they acquired means to 
pay their price. Hindus who, when young, had from pressure become 
Musalmans, were allowed to go back to the faith of their fathers. No man 
should be interfered with on account of his religion, and every one should 
be allowed to change his religion, if he liked. If a Hindu woman fall in 
love with a Muhammadan, and change her religion, she should be taken 
from him by force, and he given back to her family. People should not 
be molested if they wished to build churches and prayer rooms, or idol 
temples, or fire temples.” 

[p. 398.] 

“In this year Aszam Khan returned from Makkah, where he had 
suffered much harm at the hands of the Sharifs,? and throwing away the 
blessing which he had derived from the pilgrimage, joined, immediately 
on his return, the Divine Faith, performing the sijda and following all 
other rules of discipleship ; he cut off his beard, and was very forward at 
social rneetings and.i conversation. He learnt the rules of the new faith 


3 From darsan, for which vide p. 165. 
8 This is the title of the rulers of Makkah. 
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from the Reverend Master Abii 'l-Faz], and got Qhazipir and Hajiptr 
as jdgir.” 
[p. 404.) 

“ During the Mubarram of 1004, Sadr Jahan, mufti of the empire, 
who had heen promoted to a commandership of One Thousand, joined 
the Divine Faith, as also his two over-ambitious sons; and having 
taken the Shagt ! of the new religion, he ran into the net like a fish, and 
got his Hazdriship. He even asked His Majesty what he was to do with 
his beard, when he was told to let it be. On the same day, Mulla Taqi of 
Shushtar * joined, who Jooks upon himself as the learned of all learned, 
and is just now engaged in rendering the Shahnama into prose, according 
to the wishes of the emperor, using the phrase jall* Sazmatu-h* w* Sazz* 
shdnu-h*,> wherever the word Sun occurs. Among others that joined were 
Shaykhzada Gosdla Khan of Banaras; Mulla Shah Muhammad of 
Shahabad‘; and Safi Ahmad, who claimed to belong to the progeny of the 
famous Muhammad Ghaws. Thcy all accepted the four degrees of faith, 
and received appointments as Commanders from One Hundred to Five 
Hundred, gave up their beards agreeably to the rules, and thus looked 
like the youths in Paradise. The words mi-tardsh-i chand, or ‘ several 
shavers’, express the dd@tkh of this event (1004). The new candidates 
behaved like Hindus that turn Muhammadan,® or like those who are 
dressed in red clothes, and look in their joy towards their relations, who 
say to them “My deur little man, these rags will be old to-morrow, but 
the Islam will stil] remain on-your neck’. This Ahmad, ‘ the little Safi,’ 
is the same who claimed to be the pupil, or rather the perfect, successor, 
of Shaykh Ahmad of Egypt. He said that at the express desire of that 
religious leader of the age, he had come to India and the Shaykh had 
frequently told him to assist the Sultan of India, should he commit an 
error, and Jead him back from everlasting damnation. But the opposite 
was the case.” 

So far, Bada,oni. We have, therefore, the following list of members 
of the Divine Faith. With the exception of Bir Bar, they are all Muham- 
madans ; but to judge from Bada,oni’s remarks, the number of those that 
took the Shast must have keen much larger. 

1. Aba ’}-Fazl. 
2. ‘Paya, his brother, Akbar’s court-poet. 


1 Shagt, which has been explained on p, 174, also means a fish hook. 
1 Vide List of Grandeea, Second Book, No, 352. 

$ Because Mulammadana use such phrases after the name of God. 
* Vide p. 112, note 3. 

5 That is, over-zealous. 
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3. Shaykh Mubarak, of Nagor, their father. 

4. JaSfar Beg Asaf Khan, of Qazwin, a historian and poet. 
5. Qisim-i Kahi, a poet. 

6. SAbd* ’s-Samad, Akbar’s court-painter ; also a poet. 

7. ASzam Khan Koka, after his return from Makkah. 

8. Mulla Shah Muhammad of Shahabad, a historian. 

9. Siiff Alimad. 

10 to 12. Sadr Jahan, the crown-lawyer, and his two sons. 

13. Mir Sharif of Amal, Akbar's apostle for Bengal. 

14. Sultiin Khwaja, a sadr. 

1d. Mirza Jani, chief of Thathah. 

16. Tagqi of Shustar, a poet and commander of two hundred. 

17. Shaykhziida Gosala of Bandras. 

18. Bir Bar. 

Nos. 4 to 6 are taken from the .{*7n ; the others are mentioned in the 
above extracts from Badaoni. The literary clement is well represented 
in the list. 

The above extracts from Badaoni possess a peculiar value, because 
they show the rise and progress of Akbar’s views, from the first doubt 
of the correctness of the Islim to its total rejection, and the gradual 
establishment of a new Faith combining the principal feat ures of Hinduism 
and the Fireworship of the Parsis. This value does not attach to the 
sc. ered remarks in the A*in, nor to the longer article in the Dabistin. 

As the author of the latter work has used Badaoni, it will only be 
necessary to collect the few remarks which are new. 

The following two miracles are connected with Akbar's birth. 

[Dabistin, p. 390.1] 

“ Khwaja Mas‘id, son of Khwaja Mahmiid, son of Khwaja Murshid" 
'l-Haqq, who was a gifted Sahib-i Wal,? said ‘to the writer of this book, 
“‘ My father related, he had heard from great saints, that the Lord of the 
faith and the world ‘ reveals himself’. I did not know, whether that 
august personage had appeared, or would appear, till, at last, one night 
I saw that event, and when I awoke, I suddenly arrived at that place, 
where the blessed * Lord was born, namely on a Sunday of the month of 
Rajab of the vear 949, the lord Jalal" ‘d-Din Akbar, the august son of 
Humayin Padishah and Hamica Bani Begum.” 

The second miracle has been related above. on p. 172, note 2. These 
two miracles make up the first of the four chapters, into wich the author 


1 Vide also Shea and Troyer's English translation of the De in, IIL, p. 0. 
2 Vide p. 171, note 2, 
14 
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of the Dabistan has divided his article on the “ Divine Faith”. The 
second chapter contains religious dialogues, and extracts from Bada,oni, 
which are rather conjecturally rendered in Shea’s Translation. The 
third chapter contains remarks on the worship of the sun and stars, 
chiefly with reference to the sun-worship of the Tatare.1 The last 
chapter contains extracts from the third and fifth books of the A*in. 


p. 410. “ His Majesty also sent money to fran, to bring to India a 
wise Zoroastrian of the name of Ardsher.” ® 

p. 412. Abia ’l-Fagl wrote, as a counterpart to his commentary on the 
Ayat" 'I-kursi (p. 177), a preface to the translation of the Mahabharat 
(vide p. 111) of two juz. 

p. 413. “ When Sultan Khwaja, who belonged to the members of the 
Divine Faith, was near his death, he said that he hoped His Majesty would 
not have him buried like a mad man. He was therefore buried in a grave 
with a peculiar lamp, and a grate was laid over it, so that the greater 
luminary, whose light cleanses from all sins, might shine upon him. . . . 

“Should a Hindu woman fall in love with a Muhammadan, and be 
converted to the Islim, she would be taken away by force and handed 
over to her family ; but so should also a Musalman woman, who had fallen 
in love with a Hindu, be prevented from joining Hinduism.” 4 

p. 414. ‘I heard from Mullé Tarson of Badakhshan, who was a 
Hanafi by sect, that: once during the year 1058 he had gonc on a pilgrimage 
to Sikandrah, the burial place of Akbar. ‘One of my companions,’ he 
said, ‘declined to enter the pure mausoleum, and even abused the 
Representative of God [Akbar]. My other companions said, ‘If Akbar 
possesses hidden knowledge, that man will certainly come to grief.’ Soon 
after a piece of a broken stone fell down, and crushed his toe.” 

p. 431. “In Multan, I saw Shah Saldm* 'llah, who has renounced 
the world, and is a muwahhid (Unitarian). He is very rigid in discipline 
and avoids the society of men. He said, he had often been in company 
with Jalal ’d-Din Akbar, and had heard him frequently say, ‘Had I 


1 The author of the Dabist&in gives much prominence to the idea that the power 
and success of the Tatérs was in some way mystetiously connected with their sun and 
star worship, and that their conversion to the Islim was looked upon as the beginning 
of their decline. It looks as if the writer wished to connect this idea with Akbar's successes 
and sun worship. 

3 Regarding this Ardsher, ride Journal Asiatic Society, Bengal, for 1868, p. 14. Akbar's 
fire temple was in the Harem. . 

3 Vide above, p. 214, . . 

« The words in italics are not in Bada,on!. The object of the order was evidently 
to prevent a woman from doing what she liked ; for, according to the Muhammadans, 
women are looked upon as nagis* 'I-Gag!. 
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formerly possessed the knowledge which I now have, I would néver have 
chosen a wife for myself; for upon old women I look as mothers, cn 
women of my age as sisters, and on girls as daughters.’ A friend of mine 
said, he had heard Nawab SAbd* ’J-Hasan called Lashkar Khan of' 
Mash,had, report the same as having been said by Akbar. 

‘ Saldm® ‘lah also said that God’s Representative (Akbar) had often 
wept and said, ‘O that my body were larger than all bodies together, 
so that the people of the world could feed on it without hurting other 
living animals.’ 

“A sign of the sagacity of this king is this, that he employed in his 
service people of all classes,1 Jews, Persians, Tiranis, etc., because one 
class of people, if employed to the exclusion of others, would cause 
rebellions, as in the case of the Uzbaks and Qizilbashes (Persians), who 
used to dethrone their kings. Hence Shih Abbas, gon of Sultan Khuda- 
banda-yi Safawi, imitated the practice of Akbar, and favoured the 
Gurjis (Georgians). Akbar paid likewise no regard to hereditary power, 
or genealogy and fame, but favoured those whom he thought to excel in 
knowledge and manners.” 

The passages in the A*iu which refer to Akbar’s religious views are 
the following :—p. III; 11; 50; 51; 56; 59; 60; Gl, IL 20 to 24; 
A*in 26, p. 64; p. 96, notes 3 and 4, the Sanscrit names being very likely 
those which were alluded to by Badi,oni, vide above p. 189, 1. 19; p. 103, 
note 3; p. 110, note 1; 111-113; p. 115, 1. 4, because the “ making of 
likenesses ” is as much forbidden by the Islam as it was interdicted by 
the Mosaic law; A*in 72, p. 162; 168; A*in 77, p. 162; A*in 81, p. 226. 
In the Second Book, A*ins 18, 19, 22-5 ; in the Third Book, end of A*in 1 
(Tarikh [lahi); A*ins 2, 5, 9, 10; and lastly, the greater part of the 
Fifth Book. 

It will be observed that the remarks on Akbar’s religious views do 
not extend beyond the year 1596, when the greater part of the A*in 
had been completed. Badi,oni’s history ends with a.H. 1004, or a.p. 
1595 ; but his remarks on Akbar’s religion become more and more sparing 
towards the end, and as subsequent historians, even Jahangir in his 
“Memoirs ”’, are almost entirely silent on the religious ideas of the 
emperor, we have no rheans of following them up after 1596. Akbar, in 
all probability, continued worshipping the sun, and retained all other 
peculiarities of his monotheistic Parsi-Hinduism, dying as he had lived. 
The story related in that edition of Jahangir’s Memoirs, which has been 
translated by Major Price, that Akbar d died as a good Musalman, ond 
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i Vide the notes of A‘n 30 oft the Bocondd Book. 
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“‘ repented” on his death-bed, is most untrustworthy, as every other 
particular of that narrative.! 

With Akbar’s death,® the Divine Faith died out. Akbar, solely 
relying on his influence and example, had established no priesthood, and 
had appointed no proper person for propagating his faith. If we except 
the influence which his spirit of toleration exerted, the masses had remained 
passive. Most of the members, mentioned on p. 219, had died befvre 
Akbar ; such aa were still alive, as Sharif of Amul took again to sophistry, 
and tried to create sensations under Jahangir.* As Jahangir did not 
trouble himself about any religion, Akbar’e spirit of toleration soon changed 
to indifference, and gradually died out, when a reaction in favour of 
bigotry set in under Awrangzeb. But people still talked of the Divine 
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1 The story of Akbar's “conversion” is also repeated in Elphinstone’s History, 
necond edition, p. 531. The Mullé whom Akbar, according to Price’s Memoirs, is said 
to have called is Sadr Jahan, who, a9 remarked above on p. 219 was a member of the 
Divine Faith. This in itself is improbable, Besides, the Tuzuk-i Jahangiri, aa published 
by Sayyid Ahmad, says nothing about it. Nor does the Iqbalnima, a poor production 
though written in beautiful Iranf Persian), or Khafi Khan, allude to the conversion 
whioh, if it had taken place, would certainly have been mentioned. Khafi Khan especially 
would have mentioned it, because he savs of Badi,oni, that he said and wrote about the 

ious views of the Km things which he should not have related (vide katt Khan, 
I, p. 196). The silence of the author of the Dabistin is still more convincing, whilet the 
story of Mull& Tarson, and the abuse uttered by his companion against Akbar (p. 220), 
are proofs that Akbar did not “repent "’. To this we have to add that Jahbanz ir, in his 
Memoirs, adopts a respectful phraseology when mentioning the.eun, which he calls Hazrat 
Nayyir-t AGzam ; he also continued the sijda, though offeneive to pious Muhammadans, 
and Akbar’s Solar Era, though it involved a Joss to the revenue because for every 33 lunar 
years, the state only received taxes for 32 solar yeara; he allowed some Hindu customs 
at Court, as the Rakhf (ride above p. 193), and passed an order not to force Hindus to 
join the Islim (7'uzuk, p. 100). 
® Akbar died on the Shab-i Chahdrshambih, 12th Jumadg 'l-ukhra 1014 a.x., which, 
to note 3 of p. 180, is our Tuesday night (not plc f as in Price, and all 
European Historians}, the 15th October, 1604, old style. Hence Akbar would have died 
in the night which followed the day on which ne celebrated his sixty-third birthday if 
we adopt our mode of reckoning ; vide p. 64, note 1. 

There is some confusion in the histories regarding the exact day of Akbar’s death. 

The Padishéhnama (vol. I, P. 66) says that Akbar died at the age of sixty-three i) 
oes and one day, in-the night of the Chaharshambih (the night between Beret an 

odnesday) of the 12th Jumddg 'l-ukhra, corresponding to the 2nd Aban of Akbar’s 
fe The — and Khaft Khan (I, p. 235) give the same ; the latter adds that Akbar 
ied at midnight. 

Padishihnima (p.. 69) and Khaff Khin (p. 246) fix the julge or accession, of 
Jahangir for Th v, the 20th Jumdds ‘l-ufArd, or the 10th Ab&n, i.e. 8 days after 
Akbar's death. 

Muhammad Hadi, in his preface to the Tuzuk-s Jahangiri, saya that Akbar died on the 
Shab-i Chabdrshambih, 13th Jumadg 'l-ukhrit; and Sayyid Ahmad’s edition of the Tuzuk 
refors the Julga to Thuraday, the eighth Jumadg ‘l-ukhrd; but the word psa is often 
confounded in MSS. with pas. 

Ayain the Mir¢at, and Sharif-i Irint in his [gbalnama, mention the ."u/é¢ as’ ha 
taken on Thureday,. the edeventh Jumad ——- Lastly, the of the 
Farhang-i Jahangiri refer the julgs to the third Thureday [the twentieth dey] of Jumdda 
J. = see : for ol-wkhrs} corresponding to the ros-é hur, or the elerenth of Abin, 

suk, p. 
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Faith in 1643 or 1648, when the author of the Dabistin collected his 
notes on Akbar’s religion. 


A*in 78. 
THE MUSTER OF ELEPHANTS. 


The beginning of the musters is made with this animal. The Khdga 
elephante with their furniture and ornaments are the-first which are daily 
brought before His Majesty, namely, ten on the first day of every solar 
month. After this, the Halga elephants are mustered, according to their 
number. On Tuesdays from ten to twenty are mustered. The Bitikchl, 
during the muster, must be ready to answer any questions as to the name 
of each animal (there are more than five thousand elephants, each having 
a different name. His Majesty knows to which section most of the 
elephants belong—ten elephants form e section of ten (dahd,t), and are in 
charge of an experienced officer) ; as to how each elephant came into the 
possession of His Majesty ; the price; the quantity of food; the age of 
the animal ; where it was born; the period of heat, and the duration of 
that state each time; the date when an elephant was made khapa ; its 
promotion in the halgas; the time when the tusks are cut ; how many’ 
times His Majesty has mounted it; how many times it was brought for 
riding out; the time of the last muster; the condition of the keepers ; 
the name of the Amir in charge. For all other elephante eight things are 
to be reported, viz., the change of ite name (%) ; the repetition of it ; its 
price; how it came into the possession of His Majesty; whether it is 
fit for riding, or for catrying burdens; its rank; whether it has plain 
furniture or not; which rank the Fawjdar has assigned to it. The rule 
is, that every Fawjdar divides his elephante into four classes, separating 
those that are best from those that are worst, whether they are to remain 
with him or whether he has to give some to other Fawjdars. 

Rach day five takwilt (transferable) elephanta are inspected by an 

1 Only one of Akbar's innovations, the Sijda was formally abolished by Shihjabén. 
“During the reigna of CAreh-dehyani (Akbar), and Jannat-makini (Jahingir), it was 
customary for courtiers on meeting their Majesties, or on receiving a present, to prostrate 
themselves, placing the forehead on the ground, . . . This custom had also obtained in 
antiquity, hut had been abolished by the Islim.... When His Majesty (Rhihjahin) 
mounted ‘the throne, he directed his imperial care to the reintroduction of the custome of 
the Ieldm, the strict of which had died away, and turned his sugust zeal to re- 
building the edifice of wof the Prophet, which had all bué decayed. Hence on the 
very ry bg his accessiony His ae aie that putting the ead on the ground 
ab restricted to God. Mahibat Klin, the Commander-in-Chief, objected at 
Gret, etc. Hie Majesty would not even allow the Zemfabes, or kissing the ground, and 


subsequently introduced a fourth Tadim (Akbar bad fixed three, ride p. 166, 1. 6).” 
Padichahnama, I. p. 110. 
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experienced man. The following custom is observed: When new 
elephants arrive for the government, they are handed over in fifties or 
hundreds to experienced officers, who fix their ranks. Such elephants 
are called Tahwilt elephants. When His Majesty inspects them, their 
rank is finally settled, and the clephants are transferred to the proper 
sections. Every Sunday one elephant is brought before His Majesty, to 
be given away as a present to some deserving servant. Several halgas 
are set apart for this purpose. The rank of the kidga elephants formerly 
depended on the number of times they had been inspected by His Majesty ; 
but now their precedence is fixed by the number of times His Majesty 
has mounted them. In the halgas, the precedence of elephants is 
determined by the price. When all elephants have been mustered, the 
khasa elephants are again examined, ten every day. Then come the. 
elephants of the princes, who mostly march them past themselves. After 
them come the jalgas. As they are arranged in sections according to 
the price, some elephants have, at every muster, their value either 
enhanced or Jowered, and are then put among their equals. For this 
reason, many Fawjdars are anxious to complete their sets, and place 
themselves for this purpose in a row at the time of the.musters. His 
Majesty then gives the elephants to whomsoever he likes. If the number 
of the elephants of any Fawjdar is found correct, some more are put in 
his charge; for such officers are thought of first. Fawjdars, whose 
elephants are found to be lean, are preferred, in making up the comple- 
menta, to such as brig less than their original number. Each Fawjdar 
receives some, provided he musters all his elephants. The Mushrif 
(accountant) receives orders where to keep the elephants. 

The elephants of the grandees also, though not belonging to the fixed 
establishment, are almost daily brought before His Majesty, who settles 
their rank, and orders thom to be branded with a peculiar mark. Elephants 
of dealers also are brought before His Majesty, who fixes their rank and 


value. 
A*in 79. 
THE MUSTER OF HORSES. 


They begin with the stables of forty; then come the stables of the 
princes ; then the &hdsga courier horses ; then the country-bred, and all 
other stables. When the ten-muhr horses have been inspected, they 
bring the Gdts, Qusrdgs, the horses on which the hunting leopards ride, 
and the Bargir horses (vide p. 146, 1. 25; p. 148, 1. 10 from below, and 
A*in 54, p. 147). The place of the horses at the musters, is determined 
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by their value, and in the case of horses of the same value, the precedence 
is determined by the time of service. Before the musters, the horses are 
inspected by clever officers, who again fix their value, and divide them into 
three classes. When the rank of a horse has been put higher or lower, it 
is placed among his proper class-fellows. Those horses which belong to 
the third class, form separate stables, and are given away as presents. 
Tf horses have their value raised, they are given over to such keepers as 
bring to the musters either the full complement of their horses, or at least a 
complement not more deficient than by two. Incomplete stables are daily 
filled up during the musters ; or if not filled up, they are put in charge 
of separate keepers. Twenty horses are daily mustered. On Sundays, 
horses are the first that are mustered. Double the usual number are 
then inspected. Scveral horses are also kept in waiting at Court, viz., 
one from each of the sixty to the forty-muhbr stables, and one more from 
each of the thirty to the ten-muhr stables.- They are given away as 
presents or as parts of salaries. The precedence at musters of bazir- 
horses is fixed according to the price. According to the number of horses 
available, from twenty to a hundred are daily mustered. Before the 
musters, experienced officers fix the prices, which are generally enhanced 
at the time of the parades. Horses,above thirty mubrs, have their value . 
fixed in the presence of His Majesty. A cash-keeper attached to the 
State-hall is entrusted with money, so that horse-dealers have not to 
wait long for payment of their claims. When horses have been bought 
they are marked with a peculiar brand, so that there may be no fraudulent 
exchange. | 

From foresight, and on account of the large profits of the horse-dealers, 
His Majesty enforces a tax of three rupees for every SIrdqi, Mujannas 
(vide p. 147, note 3), and Arab, imported from Kabul and Persia; two 
and a half rupees for every Turkish and Arabian horse imported from 
Qandahar ; and two from Kabul horses, and Indian Arab bred. 


| A*in 80. 
THE MUSTER OF CAMELS. 


The beginning is made with country-bred camels, of which five gafdrs 
are daily inspected. Those pangadis (officers in charge of five hundred 
camels) coe first who are oldest. The Head Diirogha has the permission 
to parade before His Majesty a gafar of excellent Bughdis aud Jammiszas. 
Then come the Bughdis, and after them the Jamméazas, the Ghurds, the 
Loks, and all other -amels. The commencement of the muster takes place 


on Fridays, on which day double the usual number marches past. The 
precedence of camels is determined by their value. 


A’in 81. 
THE MUSTER OF CATTLE. 


Cattle are mustered according to their value, ten yokes daily. The 
muster commences on Wednesdays, on which day double the — number 
és inspected. 

On the day of the Diwali—an old festival of this santeyis on which 
the Hindus pray to the cow, as they look upon reverence shown to cows 
as worship—several cows are adorned and brought before His Majesty. 
People are very fond of this custom. 


. Ain 82. 
THE MUSTER OF MULES. 


The muster of this beast of burden commence on Thursdays, when 
six ga{are are inspected in order of their value. Mules are mustered once 
& year. 

Formerly all musters took place as above described. But now horses 
are inspected on Sundays; camels, cows, and mules, on Mondays; the 
soldiers, on Tuesdays; on Wednesdays, His Majesty transacts matters 
of finance ; on Thursdays, all judicial matters are settled; Fridays His 
Majesty spends in the Harem ; on Saturdays the elephants ate mustered. 


A*in 83. 
THE PAGOSHT REGULATION. 


His Majesty has taught men something new and practical, and has 
‘made an excellent rule, which protects the animal, guards the stores, 


1 The object of this curious regulation was to determive the amount of the fines which 
Akbar could justly inflict on the ce in charge of the animale belonging to the Court, 
if the condition of the animals did not correspond to his expectations. The daily extra 
quanta of food supplied to the animals, had been fixed by minute rules (A*ins 43, 51, 62, 
G7, 70), and the several Darpghas (store-keepers) ent = their rozndmchas, or day- 
books, the quantum daily given to each animal, These day-books were produced at 

musters, and Ay gre officcra measured the fatness of each animal, and compared it with 

the food it had been receiving since the last muster, aah =. in the day-heok, akbar 
roy ion ' Aye — (A); which c ed to « maximum quantity of 

daly food nant. eporcepepael igecagrb gras pare deantity of 

food (6), though J Abii 'l-Fagl does not was done. The quantities A, B, efe., 
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teaches equity, reveals the excellent and stimulates the lazy man. 
Experienced people saw their wisdom increased, and such as inquired 
into this secret obtained their desires. 

His Majesty first determined the quantity of daily food for each 
domestic animal, and secondly determined the results, which different 
quanta of food produce in the strength of an animal. In his practical 
wisdom and from his desire of teaching people, His Majesty classifies the 
dishonest practices of men. This is done by the Pdgosht regulation. 
From time to time an experienced man is sent to the stables of these 
dumb creatures. He inspects them, and measures their fatness and lean- 
ness. At the time of the musters also the degrees of fatness or leanness 
are first examined into, and reports are made accordingly. His Majesty 
then inspects the animals himself, and decreases or increases the degrees 
of their fatness or leanness as reported, fixing at the same time the fine 
for leanness. If, for some reason, the allowance of grain or grass of an 
animal had been lessened, proper account is taken of such a decrease. 
The leanness of an elephant has been divided into thirteen classes. . . .2 

For all other animals beside the elephant, six degrees have been lai 
down, viz., the second, third, fifth, seventh, ninth, and tenth (degrees of 
the thirteen for the elephant]. And as it is the custom of the Fawjdars,’ 
to mark, at the time of the musters of the halgas, one hulga which is the 
best in their opinion, and to put separate that which is the worst, the 
officers who inquire into the leanness and fatness, deduct fifty per cent. 
from the degree of the former, and count one hali for the latter halga. 
If the Fawjdair works in concert with the Darogha, and both sign the 
entries in the day-book, the Fawjadr is responsible for one-fourth, and 
the Darogha for the remaining part of the food. The leaniess of old 
elephants is fixed by the condition of the whole halga. In the horse 
stables the grooms, water-carriers,.and sweepers are fined one-fourth 
of the wages. In the case of camels, the Darogha is fined the amount 


eee 


were then divided into several fractions or degrees, as um oa etc, Thus in the cace 


“ pry or warte oy. oh cad orld 1 desis that the food a only produced 
means a quarter of flesh, and evidently e: that the a uc 
FA, instead of $A. name was then transferred to the regulation. 

- We do not know how the mustering officers applied Akbar 's rule, whether by measuring 
the circumference of an anima! or by weighing it. The rule may appear fanciful and 
unpractical; but it shows how determined Akbar was to fathom the dishonesty of his 

Hence the carefulness which he showed in ansessing fines (A*ins 48, 57), in 
frequent musters of animals and men, in reviving the regulations of branding 
animale as given by ¢Ala®*« 'd-Din Khiljf and Sher Shah, in fixing the perquisites, in 
paying cash for all Wari in allowing veterinary surgeons certain powers, etc. : 
4 The text (p. 163, I. 19) enumerates several fractions, or d of leannens, but they 
give no sense. _ The confusion of the MSS, is due to the want of interpunctuation, 
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of the grain, and the driver for the share of the grass. In the case of 
oxen wsed for carriages, the Dirogha is fined for the part of the grass and 
the grain; but the driver is not liable. In case of heavy carriages, half 
the fine is remitted. 


A*in 84. 
ON ANIMAL FIGHTS. REGULATIONS FOR BETTING. 


His Majesty is desirous of establishing harmony among people of 
different classes. He wishes tu arrange feasts of friendship and union, 
so that everything may be done with propriety and order. But as all 
men do not possess a mind capable of selecting that which is true, and 
as every caris not fit to listen to wisdom, His Majesty holds social mectings 
for amusement, to which he invites a large number of people. Through 
the careful arrangements of His Majesty, the court has been changed 
from @ field of ambitions strife to a temple of a higher world, and the 
egotism and conceit of men have been directed to the worship of God. 
Even superficial, worldly people thus learn zeal and attachment, and are 
induced by these gatherings to inquire after the road of salvation. 


Deer *-fighis. 


The manner of fighting of this animal is very interesting, and its 
method of stooping down and rising up again ie a source of great amuse- 
ment. Hence His Majesty pays much attention to this animal, and has 
succeeded in training this stubborn and timid creature. One hundred 
and one deer are Khiga; each-has a name, and some peculiar qualities. 
A keeper is placed over every ten. There are three kinds of fighting deer, 
first, those which fight with such as are born in captivity and with wild 
ones ; serondly, such as fight best with tame ones; and thirdly, such as 
fiercely attack wild deer. ‘The fights are conducted in three different 
ways. First, according to. number, the first fighting with the second, the 
third with the fourth, and so on, for the whole. At the second go, the 
first fights with the third, the second with the fourth, and so on. If a 
deer runs away, it is placed last ; and if it is known to have run away three 
times, it ceases tu he Liisa. Betting on these fights is allowed ; the stake 
does not exceed 5 dams. Sceondly, with those belonging to the princes. 
Five hhasa pair fight with euch other. sind afterwards, two khdsa pair 
from flix Majesty's hunting-ground : then five other khasa pair. At the 


' Po join Akbar's Divine Faith, 
i? The test hae aha which ia the Persian name of the childrd (H.), the “ sacinacdats " 
of ‘Anglo- ‘Tndian sportsmen.—-P. } 
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same time two pair from the deer park of His Majesty’s hunting-ground 
fight, and afterwards five khdsga deer engage with five deer of the eldest 
prince. Then fourteen khasa pair engage with each other, and fight 
afterwards with the deer of the prince, till the fight with the deer of the 
prince is finished. Upon this, the deer of princes fight with each other, 
and then khdga deer. The betting on such fights must not exceed one 
muhr. Thirdly, with the deer of other people. 

His Majesty selects forty-two from his nearer friends, and appoints 
every two of them as opponents, forming thus one and twenty sets. The 
first winners receive each thirty decr, and all others get one less, so that 
the last get each eleven. To every set a Mal,} a water-buffalo, a cow, a 
quchgar (fighting ram), 2 goat, anda cock, are given. Fights between 
cows ® and goats are rarely mentioned to have been held in ancient 
times. Before the fighting commences, two khdga deer are brought in 
trimmed up, and are set against two deer belonging to people of various 
sets. First, with a deer belonging to a powerful grandee, and then the 
fight takes place before His Majesty. Ifa general assembly is announced, 
the fight may also take place, if the deer belongs to a commander of One 
Thousand. The betting on khdga deer is eight muhrs, and on doer 
belonging to one of a set, five muhrs, if it be an f¢kal; and four, if an 
Anin. As deer have not equal strength and impetuosity of attack, the 
rule among deer-keepers is, once to select each of their deer in turn and 
take it to the arena. Such deer are called Anin. Another then estimates 
its strength, and brings a deer as opponent. The latter is called Atkal. 
In case of Male, the betting is five muhrs; for water buffaloes and cocks, 
four; for cows? and fighting rams, and goats, two. A commander 
of One Thousand is allowed to bet six muhrs on a khdga deer; and 
with one of his own rank,? 3? muhrs, if the bet is on an Afkal ; and three 
on an Anin ; and so algo in the same proportion on Mals, water-buffaloes, 
and cocks ; but on cows,‘ fighting rams, and goats, two. A commander 
of Nine Hundred may bet on a khésa deer 50 rupees ; and with one of his 
own rank, 30} R. on an Atkal, and 25 R.on an Anin; ona Mal 3} mubrs; 
on a water-buffalo and a cock 3} M.; and on all other animals, 1} . 
A commander of Eight Hundred is allowed to bet 48 R. on a khdga deer ; 
with one of his own rank, 30 2..on an Atkal; and 24 R. on an Anin; 


' Mal, according to A*in 6 of the second book, is the name for a Gujrat wrestler. 
[® In text gav, which in Persian is applied to the bull, cow, and bullock. It is improbable 
that. cows were used for fighting.—P. 
® Or perhaps with his opponent in the set (mil). | 
[* See note 2 on previous page. } 
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on a Mal 3} M.;; on a water buffalo and cock, 24 M., and on other animals 
as before. A commander of Seven Hundred is allowed to bet 44 R. on 
a khdga deer ; with one of his own rank on an Atkal 273 R.; on an Anin 
22 R.; ona Mal 3M.; on other animals as before. A commander of 
Six Hundred may bet 40 R. on a haga deer; with one of his own rank, 
25 R. on an Afkal; 20 R. on an Anin; on other animals as before. A 
commander of Five Hundred may bet’4 M. (36 2.] on a khaga deer ; 
with one of his own rank 24 M. on an Atkal, and 2 M. on an Anin; on 
other animals, as the preceding. A commander of Four Hundred may 
bet 34 2. on a kidiga decr ; with one of his own rank 21} R. on an Atkal ; 
17 R. on an Anin; ona Mal 23 M.; on a'water-buffalo and cock, 2 M. ; 
ona cow, 4 fighting ram, and goat, 1 Af. A commander of Three Hundred 
may bet 30 2. on a kidsa deer; with one of his own rank, 18? R. on an 
Atkal; 15. R. on an Anin; 2) M. on a Mal; on other animals as the 
preceding. A commander of Two Hundred may bet 24 R. on a khasa 
deer; with one of his own rank 15 2. on an Atkal, 12 R. on an Anin, and 
on other animals as before. A commander of One Hundred may bet 2 M. 
ona khdga deer ; with one of his own rank 14 M. onan thal; 1M. onan 
Anin ; and on other animals as before. A commander of Eighty may bet 
16 R. on a kidga deer ; with one of his own rank 10 2. on an Atkal; 8 R. 
onan Anin; 17 R. ona Mal; 1} M. ona water-buffalo and a cock ; on 
other animals as before. A commander of Forty may bet 12 R. ona khaga 
deer; with one of his own rank 7} R. on an Atkal; 6 R. ona Anin; on 
other animals as before. A commander of Twenty may bet 10 2. on a 
hidiga deer; 64 R. with one of his own rank on an Atkal; 5 R. on an 
Anin ; on other animals as before. A commander of Ten may bet 8 2. 
on a khaga deer, and 5 R. on an Atkal, with one of his own rank ; 4 R. on 
an Anin; on other animals as before. People who hold no mangabs, bet 
4R. on a khaga deer; with one of their own rank, 2} R. on an Atkal ; 
2 R. onan Anin; 15 R. ona Mal; on other animals as before. 

But if the opponent hold a less rank, the amount of the bet is deter- 
mined according to the amount which the opponent is allowed to bet on 
an nin. When the last pair comes, the betting is everywhere on the 
deer. A fourth part of what people take from each other in Afal fights, is 
given to the victorious wrestler. The presents which His Majeaty makes 
on such occasions have no limits. 

The rule is that every one of such as keep animals brings or: the 
fourteenth night of the moon one deer to the fight. The Bitikcht of this 
department appoints half the number of deer as .inins, and the other 
half as lthals. He then writes the names of the -ltkals on paper slips, 
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folds them up, and takes them to His Majesty, who takes up one. The 
animal chosen has to fight with an Anin. As such nights are clear, fights 
are generally announced for that time. 

Besides, there are two other classes of deer, kotal and half kotal. The 
number of each is fixed. As often the number of khdga deer decreases, the 
deficiency is made up from the kotal deer; and the deficiency in the 
number of kotals is made up from half kotale. One pair of kotals also is 
brought to the fight, so that they may be tried. Hunters supply 
continually wild deer, and bring them to His Majesty, who fixes the price. 
A fat superior deer costs 2 M.; a thin superior one, 1 M. to 15 R.; a fat 
middling one, 12 R.; Do. lean, 8 R.; a third class fat one, 7 R.; Do. thin, 
5 R.; a fourth class fat one, 4 R.; Do. lean, 2 to 24 R. 

Deer are kept and fed as follows; Khtiga deer selected for fighting 
before His Majesty, get 2s. grain, } s. boiled flour, $s. butter, and 1d. 
for grass. Such as are kept on His Majesty's hunting-grounds, kotals, and 
fighting deer of the sets, get 12 s. of grain, and flour and butter as before. 
The grass is supplied by each amateur himself. All khdga, home-hred, 
kotal deer, and those of His Majesty’s hunting-ground, have each one 
keeper. The fighting deer of the sets have one keeper for every two ; the 
single last one has a keeper for itself. Nothing is given for grass. ‘Deer 
which are given to people to have them fattened get 1} ¢. grain, and } d. 
for grass. They have one keeper for every four; but one for every two, 
if they are fit to become kAdpa. Some deer are also sent to other towns ; 
they get 1} s. grain, and have each one keeper. If deer are newly caught, 
they get no regular food for seven days, after which they get 3 «. of grain 
for a fortnight. They then get 1 s. and when one month is over, 1} ¢. 

In the deer park, Mangabdars, Abadis, and other soldiers are on staff 
employ. The pay of foot-soldiers varies from 80 to 400 d. 

His Majesty has 12,000 deer; they are divided into different classes, 
and proper regulations are made for each of them. There is.also a stud 
for deer, in which new results:are obtained. A large female gets 1} s. 
grain, and 3 d. for grass. A new-born deer drinks the milk of the dam for 
two months, which is reckoned as equivalent to } s. of grain. Afterwards, 
every second month, the allowance is increased by a quarter ser of grain, 
so that after a period of two years, it gets the same as itedam. For grass, 
} d. is given from the seventh to the tenth month. Young males also 
get weaned after two months, when they get $2. of grain, which is increased 
by that quantity every second month, so that, after two years, they get 
2}. From the fifth to the eighth month, they get jd. for grass, after 
which period they get § d. for grass. 


T have given a short description of animal fights as announced for 
general assemblies. His Majesty announces them also for day time ; but 
as often a more important act of worship is to be performed, he announces 
them for the night. Or else His Majesty thinks of God, and seeks for 
wisdom in self-examination ; he cares neither for cold nor heat ; he spends 
the tithe which others idle away in _ for the welfare of the people, and 
prefers labour to comfort. 


Ain 85. 
ON BUILDINGS. 


Regulations for house-building in general are necessary; they are 
required for the comfort of the army, and are a source of splendour for 
the government. People that are attached. to the world will collect in 
towns, without which there would be no progress. Hence His Majesty 
plans splendid edifices, and dresses the work of his mind and heart in the 
garment of stone and clay. Thus mighty fortresses have been raised, 
which protect the timid, frighten the rebellious, and please the obedient. 
Delightful villas, and imposing towers have also been built. They afford 

excellent protection against cold and rain, provide for the comforts of 
the princesses of the Harem, and are conducive to that dignity which is 
so necessary for worldly power. 
_ Everywhere also Sard,is have been built, which are the comfort of 
travellers and the a¢ylum of poor strangers. Many tanks and wells are 
being dug for the benefit of men and the improvement of the soil. Schools 
and places of worship are being foundad, and the triumphal arch of 
knowledge is newly adorned. 

His Majesty has inquired into every detail connected with this depart- 
ment, which is so difficult to be managed and requires such large sums. 
He has passed new regulations, kindled the lamp of honesty, and put a 
stock of practical knowledge into the hands of simple and inexperienced 
men. y 4 


Ain 86. 
THE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIAL, ETC.’ 


Many peuple are desirous of building houses; but honesty and 
conscientiousness are rare, especially among traders. His Majesty has 
carefully inquired jnto their profits and losses,, and has fixed the prices of 
articles in such a manner, that both partics are satisfied. 
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Red sandstone costs 3d. per man. It is obtainable in the hills of 
Fathpir Sikri, His Majesty’s residence, and may be broken from the rocks 
at any length or breadth. Clever workmen chisel it so skilfully, as no 
turner could do with wood ; and their works vie with the picture book of 
Mani [the great painter of the Sassanides]. Pieces of red sandstone 
(sang-* gultila), broken from the rocks in any shape, are sold by the 
phari, which means a heap of such stones, without admixture of earth, 
3 gaz long, 239. broad, and 19. high. Such a heap contains 172 mans, 
and has a value of 250 d., i.e. at the rate of 1 d. 11} 7. per man. 

Bricks * are of three kinds ; burnt, half burnt, unburnt. -Though the 
first kind are generally made very heavy, they weigh in the average three 
sers, and cost 30d. per thousand. The second class cost 24d., and the 
third 10 d. per thousand. 

Wood. Eight kinds of wood are in general use. 1. Sisca,? unrivalled 
for ite beauty and durability. A block 1 J/ahi gaz long, and 8 Jdssii; 
broad and high, costs 15d. 67. But if the height be only 5 or 6 7, 
11d. 10%. Other sizes according to the same proportion. 2. Ndazhi, 
called in Hindi Jidh.? A beam, 107. broad and high, costs per gaz 
5 d. 183 j.; and a half size beam, from 7 to 9 7. broad and high, costs 
per gaz 5d. 325. 3. Dasang (?), called in Hindi Kart‘; a beam 3 7’. broad. 
and 4 gaz long, costs 5d. 1737. 4. Ber,§17. broad and high, 4 gaz long, 
5d. 1735.; 80 also Ti, or Mulberry. 5. Mughitlan (Babil), of the same 
cubic contents as No. 4,5¢.2j. 6. Sirs, size as before, 10d.4j. 7. Dayal, 
same size, first quality 8 d, 22} 7. ; second sod 8d.6$4. 8. Bakayin, 
same size, 5d. 27. 

Gaj-4 shirin, or sweet limestone. There is a quarry near Bahtrah. 
When a merchant brings it, it coats 1 R. per three mans ; but if any one 
sends his own carriers, only 1 d. Qal‘i-yi sangin, per man 5d.5j. Sadafi 
5 d. Chana, or quicklime, 2 d. per man ; it is mostly boiled out of kangur, 
a kind of solid earth resembling stone in hardness. 

Iron cramps, if tinned, 13 for 18 d.; plain ones, for 6 d. 

Iron door-knockers, from Persia aul Taran, tinned ; large ones, 8 d. 
per pair; small ones, 44. Indian do., tinned, 5} d. ; plain ones, 4d, 12). 

Gul-mekh (large nails with broad heads), 12 d. pet ser. Dindrin nails, 


} Khieks in n modern Persian this word } means & edn: dried brick pre onpoecd 
to afur, a kiln- borat tice) 

C In Platt’s sted.— Pl 

Se a high in A*in 90, No. 59. 

a @ Ber a in great — in Akbar's time as a building timber, but is now little 


tlebeams, ae the direct cohesion of its fibres is equal to 
that’ of Salwood.”” Rayour's Tauber Trecs of Indian 
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Od. p:rser. Goga, or small nails, tinned, first quality 7 d. for one hundred ; 
second quality, 5d.; smallest, 4d. 

Screws and nuts, chiefly used for doors and boxes. Tinned, 12 d. 
per ser; plain, 4d. 

Rings, tinned, 6d. per ser ; plain, 4 d. 

Khuprel, or tiles. They are one hand long and ten fingers broad, are 
burnt, and are used for the roofs of houses, as a protection against heat 
and cold. Plain ones, 86 d. per thousand ; enamelled, 30 d. for ten. 

Qulba, or spouts, to lead off water. Three for 2 d. 

Bas, or bamboo. It is used fer spears. First quality, 15 d. for twenty 
pieces; second quality, 12d. for do.: third quality, 10d. for do. The 
price of some kinds of bamboo is much higher. Thus a peculiar kind is 
sold at 8 -Ashrafis [muhrs] per piece. They are used for making thrones.} 
Bamboo, at a rupee per piece, is common. /atal, is made of the reed 
which is used for qalams. (pens). It is used for covering ceilings. First 
quality, cleaned, 1} d. per square gaz; second quality, 1d. Sometimes 
they sell patal at 2d. for pieces 2 gaz long, and 1g. broad. Sirki is 
made of verv fine qalam reeds, looks well, and is very smooth ; it is sold 
at the rate of 14 d. per pair. 1) 9. long, and 16 girths broad. The ceilings 
and walls of houses are adorned with it. 

Khas? is the sweet-smelling root of a kind of grass which grows along 
the banks of rivers. During summer, they make screens of it, which are 
placed before the door and sprinkled with water. This renders the air 
cool and perfumed. Price 1} R. per man. 

Kah-i chappar ® (reeds, for thatching) is sold in bundles, which are 
called in Hindi péla, per ser from 100 to 10d. 

Bhus, or wheat straw, used for mixing with mortar, 3 d. per man. 

Kah-i dabh, straw, etc., which is put on roofs, 4 d. for a load of 2 mans. 

Ming, the bark of galam reeds, used for making ropes to fasten the 
thatching, 20d. per man. 

San‘ isa plant. Peasants mix it with quicklime. People also make 
ropes of it for well-buckets, etc., 3d. per man. 

Gum, of an inferior quantity, is mixed with quicklime, 70d. per man. 

Sirish-i kahi, or reed glue, is mixed with sweet limestone, 4 d. per ser. 

Luk is the flower-bunch of the reed which is used for matting. People 
burn it and use it as a candle. It is also mixed with quicklime and 
galt. Price, 1 R. per man. 


ub gett I--P.] 

(? Or Hindi khas-LAae.—P*] 
{* For chhappar, H.—P.} 

(* San, H., hemp, flax ?-—P,} 
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Simgil (silver clay) is a white and greasy clay, 1d. per man. It is used 
for white-washing houses. It keeps a house cool and looks well. Gul-+ 
surkh, or red clay, called in Hindi, gerti,' 40 d. per man. Thereisa quarry 
of it in the hills of GwAli,ar. 

Glass is used for windows; price, 1 R. for 1} s. or one pane for 4d. 


A*in 87. 
ON THE WAGE OF LABOURERS. 


Gilkars (workers in lime), first class workmen, 7 d. ; second class, 6d. ; 
third class, 5 d. 

Sang-tarash (stone-masons). The tracer gets 6 e. for each gqz; one 
who does plain work, 5d. A labourer employed in quarries gets for every 
man he breaks, 22 7. 

Carpenters, first class, 7 d.; second do., 6d.; third do., 4d.; fourth 
do., 3d.; fifth do., 2d. For plain job-work, a first class carpenter gets 
1d. 17). for one gaz; second class do., 1d. 67.; third class do., 21 7. 

Pinjara-saz (lattice worker and wicker worker). First, when the pieces 
are joined (fastened with strings), and the interstices be dodecagonal. 
24 d. for every square gaz ; when the interstices form twelve circles, 22 d. ; 
when hexagonal, 18d.; when jaSfari [or rhombus-like, one diagonal 
being vertical, the other horizontal], 16d.; when shafranjt [or square 
fields, as on a chess board], 12 d. for every square gaz. 

Secondly, when the work is ghayr-wasgli (the sticks not being fastened 
with strings, but skilfully and tightly interwoven), for first class work, 
48 d. per square gaz; for second class do., 40 d. 

Arra-kash (one who saws beams). For job-work, per square gaz 2$ d., 
if sisaad wood ; if ndzht% wood, 2d. A labourer employed for the day, 2 d. 
There are three men for every saw, one above, two below. 

Bildars (bricklayers),? first class, daily 35 d.; second class do., 3d. 
If employed by the job, for building fortress walls with battlements, 4 d. 
per gaz; for laying foundations, 2} d.; fcr all other walls, 2d. For 
digging ditches, } d. per gaz. 

The gaz of a labourer contains 32 fassiy. 

Chah-kan, or well-diggers, first class workmen, 2d. per gaz; second 
class do.,,14d.; third class, 1} d. 


( Gerd, H. Armenian bole—P.} 
(* Bel-dér a digger, a pionecr.—P.]} 
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Ghota-khur, or divers. They clcan wells. In the cold season, 4d. per 
diem; in the hot season. 3d. By the job. 2 R. for cleaning a depth of 
1 gaz. | 

Khisht'-tardsh, or tile makers, for 100 moulds, smoothened, 8 d. 

Surkhi-kob (pounders of old bricks), 14 d. for a heap of & mans. 

Glass-cutters, 100d. per gaz. 

Bamboo-citers, 2d. per diem 

Chappar-band,* or thatchers, 3d. per diem; if done by the job, 2d. 
for 100 gaz. 

Patal-band (vide p. 234), 1d. for 4 gaz. 

Lakhira. They varnish reeds, etc., with lac. Wages. 2d. per diem. 

Abkash, or water-carriers. First class, 3d. per diem ; second class do., 
2d. Such water-carriers as are uscd for furnishing house-builders with 
water for mortar and quicklime, get 2d. per diem. 


A*in 88. 
ON ESTIMATES OF HOUSE BUILDING. 


Stonebuildings. For 12 gaz, one phari (vide above A*in 86) is required ; 
also 75 mans of chiina ; but if the walls be covered with red stone, 30 mans 
of chiina are required per gaz. 

Brickbuildings. For every gaz, there are required 250 bricks of three 
ser each, 8 mans chijna, and 2 m. 27 s. pounded brick (sureh?). 

Claybuildings. 300 bricks are required for the same; each brick- 
mould contains | s. of earth and | s. of water. 

Astarkari work. For every gaz, 1 man chiina, 108. qalSi, 148. surkhi, 
and } s. san (vide p. 234) are required. 

Sandalakari work. For every gaz, 78. of galSi, and 3s. surkhi are 
required. 

Safidkdrt work. 10. of galSi are required per gaz. 

Gajkdri work (white-washing). For walls and ceilings, 10s. per gaz ; 
for pantries, 6 s.; chimneys, 10 s. | 

Windows require 24 s. of lime, 24 s. of glass, 4 s. of sirtsh-t kahit (putty). 

Plaster for walls. for 14 gaz 1 m. of straw, and 20 m. earth; for roofs 
and floors, do. for 10 gaz. For ceilings, and the inside of walls, do. 
for 15 gaz. | 

Lac (varnish work) used for chighs* (sliced bambvo sticks, placed 


{! See note 1 to A*in 86. —P.) 
(* Chhappar-band.— P.} 
{® Chiq T., f.—P.? 
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horizontally, and joined by strings, with narrow interstices between the 
sticks. They are painted, and are used ag screens]. If red, 48. of lac, 
and 1] s. of vermilion ; if yellow, 4 8. of lac, 1 8. of zarntkh (auripigment). 
If green, } 8. of indigo is mixed with the lac, and carntkh is added ; if 
black, 4 8. of lac and 8 s. of indigo. 


A*in 89. 
RULES FOR ESTIMATING THE LOSS IN WOOD CHIPS.? 


One gaz=24 fasst) 
1 tassitj =24 liswansa 
1 swansa=24 kham 
1 khdm=24 zarra. 

Whatever quantity of wood be used, the chippings (?) are reckoned at 
one-eighth (2). In Sisaa wood, per tasstij, 26} sers 15 tanks; Babdél wood, 
23} 2. 5d.; Sirs wood, 21} s. 15 tanks; Ndzhi wood, 208.; Ber wood, 
18} s.; Dayal wood, 17 8. 20 tanks. 


A*in 90. 
THE WEIGHT OF DIFFERENT KINDS OF WOOD 


Hig Majesty, from his practical knowledge, has for several reasons 
experimented on the weight of different kinds of wood, and has thus 
adorned the market place of the world. One cubic gaz of dry wood of 
every kind has been weighed, and their differences have thus been 
established. Khanjak wood has been found to be the heaviest, and Saftddr 
the lightest wood. I shall mention 72 kinds of wood. 

The weight of one cubic gaz of 


Mans. Sere. Tanke, 
1. Khanjak : —— is 2214 — 
2. Ambli (Tamarindus indica) o-  s . 24 8 2 
3. Zaytiin (Gyrocarpus.asiaticus*?) 918 — 
4. Balit (Oak) : : : ; 
5. Kher (Acacia catechu) | gt 1g 
6. Khirni (Mimusops) . - . 
7. Parsiddh : : ; a : 20 14 «#17 
8. Abnis (Ebony) es i ae |) 
1 lem not eure whether thie A*in has ‘been correctly | translated. 


® So according to Watson's Index. But Voigt, in his Hortue Bengalensio, pire 
wood of Zayfiin, or Gyrocarpus, in very light, and is used for boats. Abs 'I- "Feu! pe 
Zaylén among the heaviest woods. 
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Sain (Acacta suma) 
Baqam (Caesalpina “pp 


. Kharhar 


Mahwa (Bassia lati fla) : ‘ , 

Chandani. ; i 4 

Phulahi . j 

Red Sandal, in Hindi Rakt Chandan (Peocarp 
santalinus) : : : 

Chamri . 

Chamar Mamri 


» SUnnab (Zizyphus sativa). 


Sisati Patang (vide No. a0) 
Sandan . 


. Shamshad (Buzus apenas) 
» Dhau (Grislea tomentosa) . 


Amla, Hind Anwlah, (Fmblica officinalis) . 

Karil (Sterculia an 

Sandal . 

Ra] (Shorea ibudi), . 

Banaus. His Majesty calls this tree shah A la 
but in Kabul and Persian it is called Ali 
Bala} (Cherry) . 

Kailas * (Cherry-tree) 

Nimb (Azadirakhta indica) 

Darhard (Berberis aristata) 

Main. : 

Babil (Acacta arabica) 


— CY aoe 8 


w 
= 


Ban Baras 


. Sirs (Acacia saialiennay: 


Sisatt (Dalbergia sisavo ; vide No. on 
. Findug ; , 


f Ald-balé is e sour dark cherry.—P.] 


Mans. Sers. Tanks. 


* Gilde in Persia and Kasmir is a sweet cherry.—P.} 
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10 
10 
5 
2 


10 


5. Kaim (Nauclea parviflora) 


. ards 


. Charmaghz ‘Walnut-tree) 

. Champa (Michelia champaca) 

. Ber (Zizyphus jujuba) 

. Amb (Mango, Mangifera indie) 


mp (Cedrus deodar) 
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Chhaukar ; ‘ ; : ; 
Duddhi . 
Haldi 


Jaéman (Jambosa) 


Bar (Ficus indica) 
Khandi 
Chanar !. 


Papart (Ulmus) 


Bed (Willow) . 
Kunbhir (Gunbhir (?) gmelina arborea) 
Chidh (Pinus longifolia) . 
Pipal. The Brahmins worship this tree (Fi 
religiosa) . 


. Kathal (Jacktree, Artocarpus in inertia) 


Gurdain ; 
Ruhera (Terminalia belerica) 


. Palas (Butea frondosa) 


Surkh Bed ‘ ; 
Ak (Calotropis gigantea) . 


. Senbal (Cotton-tree) . 


Bakayin (Melea compostia) 
Laheora (Cordta miza) 
Padmikh (Cerasus capronan) 


. And 


Safidir . 


; 


12 


12 
12 


12 
12 
ll] 


ll 
I] 
1] 


10 


10 
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END OF THE First Book. 


Sers. Tanks. 
17} 22 


13} 32 
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8 20 
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An the above weights the | ser has as taken at 28 dims. 


BOOK SECOND. 
THE ARMY. 


A*in 1. 
THE DIVISIONS OF THE ARMY. 


His Majesty guides the Imperial Army by his excellent advice and 
counsel, and checks in various ways attempts at insubordination. He 
has divided the army, on account of the multitude of the men, into 
several classes, and has thereby secured the peace of the country. 

With some tribes, His Majesty is content, if they submit ; he does not 
exact much service from them, and thus leads many wild races towards 
civilization. 

The Zamindars of the country furnish more than four million, four 
hundred thousand men, as shall be detailed below (Third Book). 

Some troopers are compelled by His Majesty to mark their horses with 
the Imperial brand. They are subject to divisions into ranks, and to 
musters. 

Some soldiers are placed under the care and guidance of one com- 
mander. They are called Ahadis, because they are fit for a harmonious 
unity. His Majesty believes some capable of commanding, and appoints 
them as commanders. 

A large number are worthy but poor; they receive the means of 
keeping a horse, and have lands assigned to themselves, without being 
obliged to mark their horses with the Imperial brand. Tiiranis and 
Persians get 25 Rupees; and Hindistanis, 20 RX. 1f employed to collect 
the revenue, they get 15 R. Such troopers are called Barawardi. 

Some commanders, who find it troublesome to furnish men, get a 
number of such soldiers as accept the Imperial brand. Such troops are 
called Dakhilis. 

In the contingent of a commander (mangabdar) of Ten Thousand. 
other mansabddrs as high as Iazdris (commanders of One Thousand) 
serve ; In the contingent of a commander of Eight Thousand, Mansabdare 
up to Hashtsadis (commanders of Eight Hundred) serve; in the 
contingent of a commander of Seven Thousand, Mansabdars up to 
Haft sadis (commanders of Seven Hundred) serve ; in the contingent of 
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a commander of Five Thousand, other Mangabdars as high as Pangadis 
(commanders of Five Hundred) serve ; and in the contingent of a Pangadi, 
Mansabdars as high as Sadis (commanders of One Hundred) serve. 
Mansabdars of lower ranks do not serve in the contingents of high 
Mansabdars. 

Some commanders also receive auxiliaries. Such reserves are called 
Kumakis. 

At the present time, those troopers are preferred whose horses are 
marked with the Imperial brand. This class of soldiers is superior to 
others. His Majesty’s chief object is to prevent the soldiers from borrow- 
ing horses (for the time of musters) or exchanging them for worse ones, 
and to make them take care of the Imperial horses ; for he knows that 
avarice makes men so short-sighted that they look upon a loss as a gain. 
In the beginning of the present reign, when His Majesty was still “ behind 
the veil”, many of his servants were given to dishonest practices, lived 
without check, and indulged, from want of honour, in the comforts of 
married life. Low, avaricious men sold their horses, and were content 
to serve as foot-soldiers, or brought instead of a superior horse, a cat * 
that looked more like an ass. They were magniloquent in their dishonesty 
and greediness of pay, and even expressed dissatisfaction, or rebelled. 
Hence His Majesty had to introduce the Descriptive Roll System, and 
to make the issue of pay dependent upon the inspection of these rolls 
(vide below A*in 7). This stopped, in a short time, much lawlessness, and 
regenerated the whole military system. But at that time the regulations 
regarding the Imperial brand were not issued, as His Majesty had adopted 
the advice of some inexperienced men, who look upon branding an 
animal as an act of cruelty ; hence avaricious men (who cannot distinguish 
that which is good from that which is bad, having neither respect for 
themselves, nor their master, and who think to promote a cause by ruining 
it, thus acting against their own interest) adopted other vicious practices, 
which led to a considerable want of efficiency in the army. Horse 
borrowing was then the order of the day. His Majesty, therefore, made 
the branding of the horses compulsory, in addition to the Descriptive 
Roll System. Easy-minded idlers thus passed through a school of 
discipline and became worthy men, whilst importunate, low men were 
taught honourablenese and manliness. The unfeeling and avaricious 
learned the luxury of magnanimity. The army resembled a newly 
irrigated garden. Even for the Treasury the new regulations proved 


[* Im text says jlye atnnd f9.—P.) 
{* For ¢a(/a H. pony.—P.} 
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beneficial. Such are the results which wisdom and practical knowledge 
can produce! Branding a horse may indeed inflict pain; but when 
viewed from a higher point, it is the cause of much satisfaction to the 
thinking man. 


A*in 2. 
ON THE ANIMALS OF THE ARMY. 


In the 18th year of his reign, His Majesty introduced the branding 
system [vide p. 147, note 2]. The ranks of the men were also laid down in 
the best manner, and the classification cf the animals belonging to the 
army was attended to. The requirements for each were noted down, and 
excellent regulations were issued. The maximum and minimum prices 
were inquired into by His Majesty, and average prices were fixed. A 
proper check by accounts was enforced, and regulations on this subject 
were laid down. The Bakhshis were also freed from the heavy responsi- 
bility of bringing new men, and everything went on sraoothly. 

1. Horses. They have been divided into seven classes. The rate of 
their daily food has also been fixed. These seven classes are Arabs, 
Persian horses, Mujannas, Turki horses, Yabiis, Tazis, and Jangla horses. 

The first class are either Arab bred, or resemble them in gracefulness 
and prowess. They cost 720 dims per mensem ; and get daily 6 s. of grain 
(the price of which, in the estimates for each animal, is put down at 12 d. 
per man), 24d. of ghi, 2d. for sugar, and 3d. for gras:. Also, for a jul, 
artak, yalposh, girth } (His Majesty does not call it tang, but a fardkhi), 
gaddi nakhtaband,* gayza (which the vulgar pronounces gayiza), magas- 
san, curry-comb, hatthi (a bag made of horse hair for washing the horse), 
towel, pay-band, nails, etc. (vide p. 144], 70d. per mensem, which outlay is 
called kharj-+ yardq-+ asp (outlay for the harness of the horse). Besides, 
60d. for the saddle, and an apchi () every second month; 7d. per 
mensem for shoes; and 63 d. for a groom, who gets double this allowance 
if he takes charge of two horses. Total, 479d. But as His Majesty cares 
for the comfort of the army, and inquires into the satisfactory condition 
of the soldiers, he increased, in the very beginning, this allowance of 
479 d. by 81d.; and when the value of the Rupee: was increased from 
35 to 40 dams, His Majesty granted a second additional allowance of 80 d. 
This coin [the Rupee] is always counted at 40d. in salaries. Afterwards 
a third additional allowance of 2 R. (80 d.) was ordered to be given for 


'S Tang ie but fardkhi is a bod “roller, not a rth.—-P, 
' NakAta- Ea fir Lets band headvtall °- 
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each class of horses, except Janglas, which horses are nowadays entirely 
left out in the accounts. 

The second class are horses bred in Persia,’ or such as resemble 
Persian * horses in shape and bearing. Monthly allowance, 680d. Of this, 
458 d. are necessary expenses, being 21 d. less than the former, viz., 10 d. 
for the yardq, 10d. for saddle and bridle, and 1d. for shoes. The first 
increase which was given amounted to 67d.; the second to 75d.; the 
third to 80d. Total 680d. 

The third class, or’ Mujannas horses, resemble Persian horses [vide 
p. 147, note 3], and are mostly Turki, or Persian geldings.* Monthly cost 
560d. Of this, 358 d. are for necessaries. The allowance for these horses 
is 100d. leas than the preceding, viz., 30 @. less for sugar ; 30d. less for 
saddle, bridle, etc.; 15d. less in ght; 3d. less for the groom ; 2d. less 
for shoeing. First increase sanctioned by His Majesty,:72d.; second, 
50 d.; third, 80 d. 

The fourth class are horses imported from Taran ; though strong and 
well-formed, they do not come yp to the preceding. Monthly allowance, 
480d. Of this, 298d. are for necessaries. The allowance is 60 d. less 
than for Mujannas horses, viz., 30 d. less for sugar, 30 d. less for grass ; 
10d. less for the yardq; 4d. Jess for the saddle, bridle, etc.; 2d. less 
for shoeing; 2d. less for ghi. But the daily allowance of grain was 
invreased by 2 sere (which amounts tu-18d. per mensem), as the sugar 
had been left out. First increase, 52 d.; second, 50d. ; third, 80d. 

The fifth class (yabu horses) are bred in this country, but fall short in 
etrength and size. Their performances also are mostly bad. They are 
the offspring of Turki horses with an inferior breed. Monthly cost 400 d. 
Of this, 239 d. are for necessaries. The allowance is 59d. less than the 
preceding ; viz., 28d. for ghi; 15d. less for the groom; 10d. less for 
the yardq ; and 6 d. less for the saddle, bridle, etc. First increase, 41 d. : 
second increase, 40d. ; third, 80 d. 

The last two classes also are‘mostly Indian breed. The best kind is 
called Tas; the middling, Janclas; the inferior ones, Tati.‘ 

Glood mares are reckoned as T4zis ; if not, they are counted as Janglas. 

1. Tazi. Monthly cost, 320d., of which 188d. are for necessaries. 
The allowance is 51 d. less than for the Ydbd, viz., 18 d. leas for grain, as 
they only get 6 sers per diem; 15d. leas for grass; 10 d. less for ghi and 
sugar; 8d. less for yardg. First increase, 22 d. ; second, 30 d. ; third, 80 d. 


( pari ¢Ajam.—P.] (* “G7: c horses, "——P,} 
(? Ikdé. ee er ee ee —P.) 
? For fa4#a, H.—P. 
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2. Jangla. Monthly cost, 240 d., of which 145; d. are for necessaries. 
The allowance is 42} d. leas than for Tdzis. The daily allowance of grain 
has been fixed at 5 sers. Hence there are 15d. less for grass; 9d. less 
for grain; 6d. less for ght and molasses ; + 41 d. less for the yardg; 24. 
less for shoeing. First increase, 29} d.; second, 25d.; third, 40 d. 

Formerly mules were reckoned as Tasi + horses ; but nowadays, as 
Jangia. 

For Tatis* the monthly expenditure .is 160 d. ; but this animal is now 
altogether thrown out. 

Note by the. Translator. We may arrange Abi '!-Fagl's itemsin a tabularform., From 
several remarke in Badi,on!, we may conclude that the horses of the Imperial army were 
soatly fourth and sixth class horses. The exportation of horses from Hinddstin was 
strictly prohibited by Akbar, who made the kotwile responsible for it; vide Bad. II, 


p. 300, 1. 5 from below. Many recruite on joining the contingent of a Manpabdar, brought 
horscs with them, for which the Mangabddr received from the treasury an allowance 


according to the following table :— 


Original Allowance .......... d. (206 d. |289 d. |168 d. |1453d. 
nal eee ‘ehaesesiatecesseaes 
BOO rile cccucéscdsrcscccn: ‘ 
Brd DittOncvccvvoccoccocecceccece specified 
eeeeeren | eemememese fassewene fo ome | eee ‘eee | ceeweven | ceeds 


d. [480 d. 1400 d. fea 40 d.| 160 d. 


The allowance of sugar, er eNeTT pyc Neary ee 
but as he goes on mentioning it in the inferior classes, I have made brackets. GAi and 
ee ee eo 

t § sty is biy ger, —P. 7 
footaote 4p. MPS 
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3. Elephants. The branded elephants of the army are divided into 
seven classes: Mast, Shergir, Sida, Manjhola, Karha, Phandurkiya, and 
Mokal, elephants; but there are no subdivisions, as in His Majesty's 
elephant stables (vide p. 131, 1. 27]. 

The monthly allowance for Mast elephants is 1,320 dams (83 Rupees]. 
Daily allowance of grain, 2} mans. No elephant has more than three 
servants, a Mahawat, a Bho,i, and a Meth, of whom the first gets 120 d., 
and the two last 90d. An increase of, 120d. was given. From the 
beginning, elephants were branded; but now certain differences are 
made. 

Shergir elephants. Monthly cost, 1,100d., which is 220d. less than 
the former. Grain, 2m. per diem, which makes 180 d. leas per mensem ; 
aleo 15 d. less for the Mahdwat and the Bho,i. His Majesty increased the 
allowance by 110d. 

Sada elephants. Monthly cost, 800d., which is 300 d. leas than the 
preceding. Grain 14m. per diem, which gives 180d. less per month. 
Besides 30d. leas for the Meth, and 15d. less for.tne Mahdwat and the 
Bho,i. An increase of 50 d. was sanctioned. 

Manjhola elephants. Monthly cost, 600d. Grain 1m. The decrease 
is the same as in the preceding ; but an additional allowance of 90d. was 
sanctioned. 

Karhe elephants. Monthly cost, 420d. ; grain, 30s. Hence there is 
a decrease of 30 d. on this account; and of 15d. for the Mahdwat. No 
Bho,i is allowed. The.additional grant is 60 d. 

Phandurkiya elephants. Monthly cost, 300d. Grain, 158. per diem, 
which gives a decrease of 135 d. per mensem. Only one servant is allowed. 
at 60d. per month. An additional grant of 105 d. was sanctioned. 

Mokal elephants were formerly not counted. Now they are considered 
worthy of entering the classes. Monthly allowance, 280 d. 

In all payments on account of elephants, déms are taken, not rupees, 
so that there is no possibility of fluctuation. 

4. Camels.’ Monthly cost, 240d. Grain, 6 s.; grass, 1d.; furniture, 
20d.; the driver, 60d. An addition of 58 d. was sanctioned ; and when 
the value of the Rupee was fixed at 40 dams, 20 d. more were allowed. 

5. Oxen. Monthly allowance, 120d. Grain, 4 8.; grass, 1ld.; 
furniture, 6d. Additional grant, 38d. At the tine when the value of 
the rupee was raised, 10d. more were given. | 

6. Oxen for the waggons. For each waggon, the monthly expenditure 
is 600 d., vis.,480 d. for four oxen; 120d. for grease, repairs, and additional 
comforts. 
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Elephants and waggons are only allowed to Mansabdirs, and to those 
who bring good horses and camels, and middling oxen to be branded. 


A‘in 3. 
THE MANSABDARS.! 


Wise inquirers follow out the same principles, and the people of the 
present age do not differ in opinion from those of ancient times. They all 
agree that if that which is numerous be not pervaded by a principle of 
harmony, the dust of disturbances will not settle down, and the troubles 
of lawlessness will not cease to rise. It is so with the elements; as long 
as the uniting principle is absent, they are dead, and incapable of 
exhibiting the wonders of the kingdoms of nature. Even animals form 
unions among themselves, and avoid wilful violence; hence they live 
comfortably and watch over their advantages and disadvantages. But 
men, from the wickedness of their passions, stand much more in need of 
a just leader round whom they may rally ; in fact, their social existence 
depends upon their being ruled by a monarch ;. for the extraordinary 
wickedness of men, and their inclination to that which is evil, teach their 
passions and lusts new ways of perversity, and even cause them to look 
upon committing bloodshed and doing harm as a religious command.® 
To disperse this cloud of ignorance, God chooses one, whom he guides 
with perfect help and daily increasing favour. That man will quell 
the strife among men by his experience, intrepidity, and magnanimity, 
and thus infuse into them new vigour. 

But as the strength of one man is scarcely adequate to such an arduous 


ES Cae ne 


1 ‘The Arabians say mangib; in Persia and India, the word is pronounced mansab, 
Tt means pos, an ofc, hence manpabdar, on offer brit se werd ls geasealls restreed 
to 


—_ 


(sagazous), go that the Collector may do 0. In this state (with their mouths open] they 
should stand before the Collector. The object of euch humiliations and spitting into their 


t ing 

ap, 708 ‘They must either accept the Islim, 
or.be killed, or be made slaves, and their y must be plundered’; and with the 
exception of the Imim-i A¢ (Aba Hanifeh), to whose sect we all belong, there is no 
other authority for. taking Jisya from Hindus; but all other lawyers say, ‘ Either 
death or the "” Térikh-t Pirds Shahi, co Akbar often reproached the Muham- 
ee eres eee This, he said, wasinhuman, And yet, he allowed 

sattes, 
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undertaking, he selects, guided by the light of his knowledge, some 
excellent men to help him, appointing at the same time servants for them. 
For this cause did His Majesty establish the ranks of the Mangabdirs, 
from the Dahbéshi (Commander of Ten) to the Dah Hazdri (Commander of 
Ten Thousand), limiting, however, all commands above Five Thousand 
to his august sons. 

The deep-sighted saw a sign, and inquirers got a hint from above 
when they found the value of the letters of God’s holy name ;! they read 
in it glad tidings for the present illustrious reign, and considered it a most 
auspicious omen. The number of Mansabs is sixty-six, the same as the 
value of the letters in the name of Allah, which is an announcement of 
eternal bliss. 

In selecting his officers, His Majesty is assisted by his knowledge of 
the spirit of the age, a knowledge which sheds @ peculiar light on the 
jewel of his wisdom. His Majeaty sees through some men at the first 
glance, and confers upon them high rank. Sometimes he increases the 
mansab of a servant, but decreases his contingent. He -also fixes the 
number of the beasts of burden. The monthly grants made to the 
Mansabdire vary according to the condition of their contingents. An 
officer whose contingent comes up to his mangab, is put into the first class 
of his rank ; if his contingent is one half and upwards of the fixed number, 
he is put into the second class ; the third class contains those contingents 
which are stiJ] Jess, as is shown in the table below. 

Ydebashis (Commanders of One Hundred) are of eleven clagses. The 
first class contains such as furnish one hundred troopers. Their monthly 
salary is 700 Rupees. The eleventh class contains such as have no troops 
of their own, in accordance with the statement made above, that Dakhsli 
troops are nowadays preferred. This class gets 500 Rupees. The nine 
intermedidte classes have monthly allowances decreasing from 700 Rupees 
by 20 Rupees for every ten troopers which they furnish less. 

In the live stock accounts of the Du-bistis, the fixed number of T'urki. 
and Jangia horses, and of elephants, is not enforced. For Commanders of 
ony and Twenty, four horses are fee generally Mujannas, rarely 


a “Jaldlah, This curious word “ia, aasondlng to Bakar-i ¢.4jam, an abbreviation of the 
phrase Jail jaldlu-h«, “ May His glory shine ft forth ” It is then need in the sense af God; 
thus the dual jaldlateyn, saying Auch! Allah!; and ghatm-é jolile saying the word 
Allah 125,000 times. Similarly here; the 66 mansabe correspond to the value of the 
letters of Jalidiah, i.e. aN == 1+30+-30+5-266, Abi 'l-Fas! makes much of the 
for Akbar's name was Jaldl= bandera wpstipadr alps Perhaps room aoe | 
coi: rie oneee ree med ee eer ey oe half existed. 

© Abé 'I-Fagl often Akbar as a g sivdae aa Bedé,onf ssys Akber 
learnt the art from the Jogis. 
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Yabue; and Dahbdshie are excused the Turki horse, though their salaries 
remain as before. 


| Norge BY THE TRANSLATOR ON THE MANyaBs. 

The sixty-six Mangabe, detailed by Abd ’I-Faz] in the following table, 
appear to be the result of a minute classification rather than a representa- 
tion of the Mangabs which actually existed at the time of Akbar. The 
table may represent Akbar’s plan ; but the list of grandees, as given by 
Abf 'l-Fazl himself in the 30th A*in of this Book, only mentions thirty- 
three—the three commands of the three Princes from 10,000 to 7,000; 
and thirty commands of the Mangabdirs, namely commands of 5,000, 
4,500, 4,000, 3,500, 3,000, 2,500, 2,000, 1,500, 1,250, 1,000, 900 ?, 800, 
700, 600, 500, 400, 350, 300 ?, 250, 200, 150, 120, 100, 80, 60, 50, 40, 30, 
20, 10. On the last thirty commands, two are somewhat doubtful (the 
commands of 900 and 300), as not given in all MSS. of the A*in, though 
the List of Grandees of Shah Jahan’s time (Pdadsshadhndma, II, p. 717) 
mentions a command of 900. It does not specify a command of 300, 
because no Mansabs under 500 are enumerated in that list. 

Abi ’l-Fazl specifies below the names of al] of Akbar’s Commanders up 
to the Mansabdars of 500; he then gives the names of the Commanders 
of 500 to 200, who were living, when he made the list. Of the Commands 
below 200, he merely gives the numbers of those that were alive, viz. :— 
of Commanders of 
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in all, 1,388 commanders from 150 to 10. “The number of the higher 
Mangabdirs from 5,000 to 200 is 412, of which about 150 may have 
been dead, when Abii ’l-Fagl made his list. 
As Abii’l-Fazl’s List (A*in 80), according to the testimony of Nigim-i 
Harawi is a complete list.’ it is certain that of the 66 Mangabe of the 
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following table, only 33 existed in reality. The first eighteen of these 
$3 are commands down to 500, which corresponds to the List of Shah- 
jahin’'s grandees in the Padtehdhndma,. which likewise gives 18 commands 
to 500. 

The commands as detailed in the Padishdhnama are :-—-Four commands 
of the princes (Dara Shikoh, 20,000; Shah Shuja‘, 15,000; Awrangzeb, 
15,000; Murad Bakhsh, 12,000) and commands of 9,000, 7,000, 6,000, 
5,000, 4,000, 3,000, 2,500, 2,000, 1,500, 1,000, 900, 800, 700, 600, 500. 

From the fact that Abi ’]-Fagl only gives names up to commanders 
of 200, and the Pddishdhndma up to 500, we may conclude that, at 
Akbar’s time, Mangabs under 200, and at Shahjahiin’s time, Mangabs 
under 500, did not entitle the holder to the title of Amir. To judge 
from Nigdm’'s Tabagdt and the Ma*dsir-i Rahimi, Mangabdirs from the 
Hazari (Commander of 1,000) were, at Akbar’s time, styled umard*-i 
kibdr, or umard-+ Sizdm, great Amirs ; and I am not quite sure whether 
the title of Amir is not restricted to Mangabdars from the Hazdris upwards. 
Nigdm does restrict his phrases ba-martaba-yi imdrat rasid, or dar jarga 
(or silk, or zumra)-yi umard muntazim gasht, to commanders from Hasaris. 

The title Amir“ ’l-umard (the Amir of the Amirs, principal Amir), 
which from its meaning would seem.to be applicable to one at the time, 
seems to have been held by several simultaneously. Nizim gives his 
title to Adham Khan, Kbizr Khwaja Khan, Mir Muhammad Khan Atkah, 
Muzaffar Khin, Qutb" ’d-Din Muhammad Khan, and to the three 
commanders-in-chief, Bayrim Khin, Mun‘im Kban, and Mirza SAbd*® 
’r-Rabim, the three latter being styled Khan Khdndn, or Khan Khanan 
0 Sipahsdlar. 

In the Padishahnama, however, the title of Amir*’l-Umard is restricted 
to the first living grandee (SAli Mardan Khan). 

It is noticeable that Nizim only mentions commanders of 5,000, 
4,000, 3,000, 2,500, 2,000, 1,500, and 1,000-—for lower Mangabs he does 
not specify names. Abii ’l-Faz] gives three intermediate Mansabse of 
4,500, 3.500, and 1,250; but as he only gives. five names for these three 
ranks we may conclude that these Mangabs were unusual. This agrees 
also with the salaries of the commanders; fot if we leavé out the 
commands of 4,500, 3,500, and 1,250, we have, according to. A*in 80, 
twelve steps froin 5,000 to 500, and the monthly salary of a commander 
of 500 (Rs 2,500) is the treelfth part of the salary of a commander of 
5,000 (Ra. 30,000). The Péadishthnima gives fourteen steps between the 


1 For Khdn-i K-tad», the Khin of the Khana, In such titles the Persian / 31 fat is 
left out. 
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commanders of 7,000 and 500, and fixes the salary of a commander of 
7,000 at one kror of dims per annum, or 250,000 Rs., stating at the same 
time that the salaries decrease in proportion. The Persian Dictionary, 
entitled Ghiyds* 'l-lughat, states that the salary of a commander of 5,000 
is one kror, or 250,000 Rs., and that the salary of a Pangadi, or commander 
of 500, is 20,000 Rs. per annum, the 12jth part of the former. 

It would thus appear that the salaries of the Mansgabdirs, as given 
by Abfi ‘l-Fazl in the following table, are somewhat higher than those 
given in the Padishdhndma and the Ghiyds, whatever may have been 
the source of the latter. 

The salaries appear to be unusually high ; but they would be consider- 
ably reduced, if each Mangabdar had to keep up the establishment of 
horses, elephants, camels, carts, etc., which Abt ’l-Fazl specifies for each 
rank. Taking the preceding A*in and the table in the note as a guide, 
the establishment of horses, etc., mentioned in the following table, would 
amount, for a commander of 

5,000 (monthly salary 30,000 R.) to 10,637 R. 
1,000( 4,  , 8,200 R.) to 3,0154 R. 
100(_—,, _ 700 R.) to 313 R. 

The three classes which Abfi ’Il-Fazl mentions for each Mangab differ 
very slightly, and cannot refer to p. 249, 1. 23. 

A commander of 5,000 was not necessarily at the head of a contingent 
of 5,000 men. In fact, the numbers.rarely even approach the number 
expressed by the title of a Mansabdar. Thus Nizim says of Todar Mall 
and Qutb*® 'd-Din Muhammad Kb4n,; as if it was something worth 
mentioning, that the former had 4,000 cavalry, and the latter 5,000 
nawkars, or servants, i.e., soldiers, though Todar Mall was a commander 
of 4,000 (Nizim says 5,000), and Qutb* ‘d-Din a commander of 5,000. 
Of SAbdul majid Asaf Khan, a commander of 3,000(vide A*in 30, No. 49), 
Nigdém eays, “ he reached a point when he had 20,000.” In the Pddishah- 
nama, where more details are given regarding the number of men under 
each commander, we find that of the 115 commanders of 500 under 
Shahjahan, only six had contingents of 500, whilst the last had only 50 
troopers. This also explains the use of the word .=\.) 2a¢ after the titles of 
Mansabdars; as pany hazdri-yi zat sthhazar suwdr, “a commander of 
5,000, personally (24, or by rank), and in actual command of 3,000 
cavalry.” Sometimes we meet with another phrase, the meaning 
of which will be explained below, as Shdyista Khan panjhazdri, panj 
hazér suwdr-i duaspa sthasps, “ Shayista Khan, a commander of 5,000, 
contingent 5,000 cavalry, swith two horses, with three horses.” A trooper 
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is called duaspa, if he has two horses, and sthaspa, if three, in order to 
change horses during elghdrs or forced marches. But keeping duashpa 
sihaspa troopers was a distinction, as in the Padishahna@mcu only the 
senicr Mansabdars of some ranks are so designated, viz., 8 (out of 20) 
Panjhazaris; 1 Chaharhazari; 2 Sihhazari; 2 Duhazari; 2 Hazar o 
pangadi; 1 Hazari; and 1 Haftgadi. 

The higher Mangabdars were mostly governors of Siibas. The 
governors were at first called sipahsdlars; towards the end of Akbar’s 
reign we find them called Hakims, and afterwards Sahih Subah, or 
Siba-dars, and still later merely Siibas. The other Mansabdirs held 
Jdgirs, which after the times of Akbar were frequently changed. The 
Mangabdars are also called ta‘inatiydn (appointed), whilst the troops of 
their contingents are called tabindt (followers) ;1 hence éabinbashi, the 
Mansabdar himself, or his Bukhshi (pay-master, colonel). 

The contingents of the Mangabdars, which formed the greater part 
of the army, were mustered at stated times, and paid from the general 
or the local treasuries ; vide A‘ins 6, 7,8. Akbarhad much trouble with 
these musters, as fraudulent practices were quite common. The reform 
of the army dates from the time when Shahbiz Khan (vide pp. 148, 197) 
was appointed Mir Bakhsht. The fcllowing passage from Badé,oni (II, 
p. 190) is interesting :— 

“The whole country, with the exception of the Khaliga lands (domains), 
was held by the Amirs as jagi7 ; and as they were wicked and rebellious, 
and spent large sums on their stores and workshops, and amassed wealth, 
they had no leisure to look after the troops or take an interest in the 
people. In cases of emergency, thoy came themselves with some of their 
slaves and Moghul attendants to the scene of the war; but really useful 
soldiers there were none. Shalbaz Khan,? the Mir Bakhshi, introduced 
the custom and rule of the dadgh o mahalli, which had been the rule of 
SAla® ’d-Din Khbilji,5 aad afterwards the law under Sher Shah. It was 
settled that every Amir should commence as a commander of twenty 
(bist?), and be ready with his followers to mount guard and .. .,4 as had 


Distr, pl. Of gee, from ent faGin, the Indian pronunciation of ye taSyin, 
to appoint faibin, yal, to follow; then as an adj. one who follows. This corrects the 
erroneous meanings of (bin on p. 62 of the Journal A. 8. of Bengal for 1868. 

8 Tho passage in tho printed edition is frightfully unintelligible. For kih read Kanda ; 
for had dahanida, we have perhaps to read yid dalinida, having brought to the memory 
of (Akbar) ; for tabtdn, read tibindn ; for pandh Khudd, read pandh ba-Khudd ; for dn 
Aci, road dn hamah, 

2 The Tdrikh-i Firtz Shahi says but little regarding it. The words ddgh o maballi 
occur very often together. , 

© Ojdr o maljdr (%). For jar, a Turkish word, ride Vullers. 
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been ordered ; and when, acccrding to the rule, he had brought the horses 
of his twenty troopers to be branded, he was then to be made a Sadi, 
or commander of 100 or more. They were likewise to keep elephants, 
horses, and camels, in proportion to their Mangabs, according to the same 
rule. When they had brought to the musters their new contingent 
complete they were to be promoted according to their merits and circum- 
stances to the post of Hazdri, Duhazart, and even Panjhazdri, which is 
the highest Mansab ; but if they did not do well at the musters, they were 
to be put down. But notwithstanding this new regulation, the condition 
of the soldiers got worse, because the Amirs did what they liked ; for 
they put most of their own servants and mounted attendants into soldiers’ 
clothes (libds-i sipahi), brought them to the musters, and performed 
everything according to their duties. But when they got their jagirs, 
they gave leave to their mounted attendants, and when a new emergency 
arose, they mustered as many ‘ borrowed’ soldiers as were required, 
and sent them away again, when they had served their purpose. Hence 
while the income and expenditure of the Mansabdar remained in statu 
quo, ‘ dust fell into the platter of the helpless soldier,’ so much so, that he 
was no longer fit for anything. But from all sides there came a lot of low 
tradespeople, weavers, and cotton-cleaners (nadddf), carpenters, and 
gteengrocers, Hindu and Musalman, and brought borrowed horses, got 
them branded, and were appointed to a Mansab, or were made Aroris 
(wide p. 13, 1. 7 from below), or Ahadis, or Dakhilis to some one (vide 
p. 231); and when a few days afterwards no trace was to be found of the 
imaginary horse and the visionary saddle, they had to perform their duties 
on foot. Many times it happened at the musters, before the emperor 
himself in the Diwan-khdna-yi khags, that they were weighed in their 
clothes, with their hands and feet tied, when they were found to weigh 
from 2} to 3 man, more or less (?) and after inquiry, it was found that all 
were hired, and that their very clothes and suddles were borrowed 
articles. His Majesty then used to say, ‘ With my eyes tLus open, I must 
give these men pay, that they may have something to live on.’ After 
some tine had passed away, His Majesty divided the Ahadis into du-aspa, 
yakaspa (having one horse), and nimaspa (having half a share in a horse), 
in which latter case two troopers kept one horse together, and shared the 
stipulated salarv, which amounted to six rupees.? 
Weigh well these facts, but put no question ! 
These were things of daily occurrence . . .;* but notwithstanding 


1 So according to one MS, The passage is not quite clear, 
? Here fullows a sentence which I do not know how to translate, 
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all this, His Majesty's good luck overcame all enemies, so that large 
numbers of soldiers were not so very necessary, and the Amirs had no 
longer to suffer from the inconvenient reluctance of their servants.” 

Hence the repeated musters which Akbar held, both of men and 
of animals, carts, etc. ; the minuteness of some of the regulations recorded 
inthe A*in; and the heavy fines imposed on neglectful servants (pp. 226-7, 
note). The carcfulness with which Akbar entered into details (kasrat), 
in order to understand the whole (wahdat)—an. unusual thing for rulers 
of former times—-is the gecret of his success.! 

We have not sufficient data to form an exact estimate of the strength 
of Akbar’s army. We may, however, quote a statement in the Pddi- 
shakhnama regarding the strength of Shahjahin’s army ; vide Pddtshahn. 
IT, p. 715. 

“The paid army of the present reign consists of 200,000 cavalry, 
according to the rule of branding the fourth part, as has been mentioned 
above. This is exclusive of the soldiers that are allowed to the Fawjdars, 
Kroris, and tax-collectors, for the administration of the Parganas. These 
200,000 cavalry are made up as follows :— 

8,000 Mansabdars. 

7,000 mounted Ahadt and mounted Bargandaz. 

185,000 cavalry, consisting of the contingents (tabindn) of the princes, 
the chief grandees, and the other Mansabdars. 

‘* Besides these 200,000 cavalry, there are 40,000 foot, musketeers, 
artillery, and rocket-bearers. Of these 40,000, 10,000 accompany tie 
emperor, and the rcmaining 30,000 ? are in the sibas and the forts.” 

The ‘ Rule of branding the fourth part” is described among the 
events of the year 1056 as follows (IT, p. 506) :-— 

‘The following Jaw was made during the present reign (Shahjahan). 
If, a@Mangabdar holds a jigir in the same siba, in whith he holds his 
mansab, he has to muster one-third of the force indicated by his rank. 
Accordingly a Si Hazdri-yi eat sth-hazdr suwar (a commander of 3,000, 
personal rank ; contingent 3,000 cavalry) has to muster (bring to the 
brand) 3,000 cavalry. But if he holds an appointment in another giba, 
he has only to muster a fourth part. Accordingly, a Chahdrhazdri chahdr- 
hazar suwdr (a commander of 4,000; contingent, 4,000) has only to 
muster 1,000 cavalry. 


1 pide p. 11, note, 

a The etlition wl of the /’Idishithudma has wrongly 3,000 

1 Literally, he has to bring his followers (troopers) to the brand (ditgh) according to the 
third yurt. 
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“At the time the Imperial army was ordered to take Balkh and 
Samargand [1055], His Majesty, on account’ of the distance of those 
countries, gave the order that as long as the expedition should last, each 
Mangabdar should only muster one-fifth. Accordingly a Panjhazari 
panjhazdr suwar (a commander of 5,900; contingent, 5,000) mustered 
only 1,000; viz., 300 sihaspa troopers, 600 du-aspa troopers, 100 yak-aspa 
troopers [1.e., 1,000 men with 2,200 horses], provided the income (hagtl) 
of his jagir was fixed at 12 months; or 250 sthaspa troopers, 500 du-cepa 
troopers, and 250 yak-aspa troopers [i.e., 1,000 men with 2,000 horses], 
provided the income of his jagir was fixed at 11 months; or 800 du-aspa 
troopers, and 200 yak-aspa troopers [i.e., 1,000 men and J ,800 horses), if 
the income of his jagir was fixed at 10 months ; 01 600 du-aspa troopers 
and 400 yak-aspa, if at 9 months; or 450 du-aspa and 550 yak-uspa 
troopers, if at 8 months; or 250 du-aspa and 750 yak-aspa troopers, if 
at 7 months ; or 100 du-aspa and 900 yak-aspa troopers, if at 6 months ; 
or 1,000 yak-aspa, if at 5 months. 

“ But if the troopers to a mansab had all been fixed as si-aspa du-aspa 
[in other words, if the commander was not a Panj hazdri, panj hardr 
suwar, but a Pan hazari panj hazdr swvear-i du-aspa si-aspa) he musters, 
as his proportion of duaspa and sthaspa troopers, double the number 
which lie would have to muster, if his mangab had been as in the pre- 
ceding. Accordingly, a Panj hazari panj hazdr tamam du-aspa si-aspa 
(a commander of 5,000; contingent, only du-aspa and st-aspa) would 
muster 600 troopers with three horses, 1,200 troopers with two horses, and 
200 troopers with one horse each [i.e.; 2,000 men with 4,400 horses], 
provided the income of his jagir be fixed at 12 months and so on.” 

From this important passage, it is clear that one-fourth of that 
number of troopers, which is indicated by the title of a Mangabdar, 
was the average strength of the contingents at the time of Shahjahan. 
This if a commander of 1,000 troopers had the title of Hazart hazdr 
suwér, the strength of his contingent was *°°° = 250 men with 650 horses, 
vis., 75 st-aepa, 150 du-aspa, and 25 yak-aspa ; and if his title was Hazari 
hazir suwdr-i du-aspa si-aspa, the strength of his contingent was 500 
men with 1,300 horses, viz., 150 si-aspa, 300 du-aspa, and 50 yak-aspa, 
if the income of his jagir was drawn by him for every month of the year. 
The above passage also indicates that the proportions of si-aspa, and. 
du-aspa, and yak-aepa troopers was for all mangabs as 300: 600: 100, 
oras3; 6: 1. 

As the author of the Pddishahnama dv ‘s not mention the restriction 
as to the number of months for which the Mangabdars drew the income, 
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we may assume that the difference in strength of the contingents mentioned 
after the name of each grandee depended on the value of their jagirs. 

From an incidental remark (Padishahnama, I, p. 113), we see that the 
pay of a commander of sihaspa du-aspa troopers was dpuble the pay 
allowed to a commander of yak-aspas. This agrees with the fact that 
the former had double the number of men and horses of the latter. 

The strength also of Awrangzeb’s army, on a statement by Bernier, 
was conjectured to have been 200,000 cavalry, vide Elphinstone’s History, 
second edition, p. 546, last line. 

Akbar’s army must have been smaller. It is impossible to compute 
the strength of the contingents, which was continually fluctuating, 
and depended rather on emergencies. We can, however, guess at the 
strength of Akbar’s standing army. At the end of A*in 30, Abi 'l-Fazl 
states that there were alive at the time he wrote the A*in 

250 Commanders of 100 (Yizbashis) 
204 99 99 60 99 
260 9 ” 40 99 
250 » 20 ” 
224 ” ry) 10 ” 

As these numbers are very uniform, the regwar army could not have 
been larger than 250x100, or 25,000 men (troopers, musketeers, and 
artillery). The Imperial stables contained 12,000 horses (vide p. 132, 
1. 6 from below) which were under the immediate charge of Mirza SAbd® 
"r-Rahim Kban Khanan, Akbar’s Commander-in-Chief. Hence there may 
have been about 12,000 standing cavalry. The rest were matchlock- 
bearers and artillery. In A*in 6, Aba ’)-Fazl states that there were 12,000 
matchlock-bearers. The number of Ahadis, of which Shahjahan had 
7,000, cannot have been very large. Many of them were on staff employ 
in tho various offices, store-houses, Imperial workshops; others were 
employed as adjutants and carriers of important orders. They were, 
at Akbar’s time, gentlemen rather than common soldiers, as they had to 
buy their own horse on joining. Bada,oni mentions an Ahadi of the name 
of Khwaja Ibrahim Husayn as one of his friends (II, p. 394). The number 
of Mansabdars, which under Shahjahin amounted to 8,000, was also much 
less. Of the 415 Mansabdirs whose names are given in A*in 30, about 150 
were dead when Abii ’l-Fazl wrote it,) so that there would be about 
sw. 1008, se theeguthor died in Ostober: 1604; bus it may bentil older, oe Rigdon astigns 
to several Mansabdirs a higher rank than tho one mentioned by Abii 'l-Fazl. In fact, 
tho list rofere to a time prior to the year 993, when the three princes (Bad. II, p. 342) were 
appointod Commanders of 12,000, 9,000, and 7,000 respectively, whilst in Abi ’!-Fazl’s 


List, Prince Salim (Jahangir) is stil] put down as a Commander of 10,000, Murid as Com- 
mander of 8,000, and Diinyal as of 7,000. 
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Table showing the Establishments and Saluries of the Mansabdars.* 
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, For differences in reading I must refer the reader to my Text edition, p. 185. 
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250 higher Mansabdars, to which we have to add 1,388 lower Mangabdirs, 
from the Commanders of 150 downwards ; hence altogether about 1,600 
Mangabdars. 

But Akbar’s Mangabdirs, on the whole, had larger contingents, 
especially more horses, than the Mangabdars of the following reigns, 
during which the brevet ranks (zaé) were multiplied. 

In the beginning of Akbar’s reign, Mansabdars had even to furnish 
men with four horses (chahdr-aspa). A Dahbdshi, or Commander of ten, 
had to futnish 10 men with 25 horses; but in later times (vide A*in 5) 
the Chahdr-aspas were discontinued, and a Dahbasht furnished 10 men 
with 18‘horses. As the other ranks had to furnish horses in proportion, 
one of Akbar’s Hazaris would have had to bring 1,800 horses, whilst a 
Haszfri at the time of Shahjahin only furnished 650. 

Of non-commissioned officers a Mirdaha is mentioned; wide note 
], p. 116. The pay of a Mirdaha of matchlock-bearers varied from 
7} to 6} R. per mensem. Common matchlock-bearers received from 6} to 
23 R. As they were: standing (household) troops, Abi ’]-Fagl has put 
them into the first book of this work (A*ins 36 to 40); and, generally, 
the reader will have to bear in mind that the second book, relating to 
the army, treats chiefly of the contingents of the Mansabdars. 
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Bada,onf, in the above extract, p. 253, speaks of a [tbds-i stpdhi, or 
soldier’s uniform {armour ?). | 

The distinctions conferred hy the emperor on the Mansabdars consisted 
in certain flags (vide p. 52, 1. 6, from below), and the gharyal or gong 
(vide in the beginning of the fourth book, A*in-i Gharydl). 


A*in 4. 
THE AHADIS. 


There are many brave and worthy persons whom His Majesty does not 
appoint to a Mangab, but whom he frees from being under the orders of 
any one. Such persons belong to the immediate servants of His Majesty, 
and are dignified by their independence. They go through the school of 
learning their duties, and have their knowledge tested. As it is the aim 
of His Majesty to confer a spiritual meaning on that which is external, 
he calls such persons Ahadis (from ahad, one). They are thus reminded 
of the unity of God. 

A new regulation regarding rank was given. 

For the sake of the convenience of the Ahadis, a separate Diwan anda 
paymaster were appointed, and one of the great Amirs is their chief. A fit 
person has also been selected to introduce to His Majesty such as are 
candidates for Ahadiships. Without partiality or accepting bribes, he 
takes daily several before His Majesty, who examinesthem. When they 
have been approved of, they pass through the Ydd-dasht, the Ta‘liga, 
the descriptive roll, and accounts [vide A*in 10]. The paymaster then 
takes security and introduces the candidate a second time to His Majesty, 
who generally increases his pay from an eighth to three-fourths, or even 
to more than six-sevenths.! Many Ahadis have indeed more than 500 
Rupees per mensem.2 He then gets the number nine as his brand [vide 
A*in 71. In the beginning, when their rank was first established, some 
Ahadis mustered eight horses ; but now the limit is five. On his sar-khat 
[vide A*in 11] each receives a farmancha (rank and pay certificate), on 
which vear after year the treasurer makes payments. 

Ahadis are mustered every four months, when on a certificate signed 
by the Diwan and the Bakhshi, which is called nowadays Tashihe,? the 

' Or, as we would say, by 75 or even 835 percent. Vide note 4, p. 88. 

? This agrees with a atatement which | have seen in some historian of Akbar's reign 
that a senior Ahad? was promoted toa Yacthishi«hip asthe next step. Vide p. 20, note |. 

7 The Tashiha corresponds, therefore. to a “life certificate". Arabic Intinitives II 


take meee Persian a tinal, ; thus laSliga (ride below, A*in 10), tah fifa [cide p. li, 
note I], ete. 
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clerk of the treasury writes out a receipt, to be countersigned by the 
principal grandees. This the treasurer keeps, and pays the claim. Before 
the period (of four months) is over, he gets one month’s salary in advance. 
In the course of the year, he receives cash for ten months, after deducting 
from it one-twentieth of the sum, the total stoppage being made on 
account of his horses and other expenses. On joining the service, an 
Ahadi generally finds his own horse; but afterwards he gets it from the 
Government; and if the certificate of the inspectors, which is called 
Saga{ndma,' explains the reason why the horse is not forthcoming he is 
held indemnified for his dead horse, but does not receive the money for 
keeping a horse until he gets a new one. But if he has no Saga{ndma to 
show, he is not allowed anything from the time of the last muster. Those 
who are in want of horses are continually taken before His Majesty, who 
gives away many horses as presents or as part of the pay, one-half being 
reckoned as irmas money,” and the other half being deducted in four 
instalments at the subsequent four musters ; or if the Ahadi be in debt, 
in eight instalments. 


Ain 5. 
OTHER KINDS OF TROOPERS. 


As I have said something about the Mansabdars and the Ahadis, I 
shall give a few details regarding the third class of troopers. 

The horse-dealer fixes the quality of the horses, which are carefully 
inspected by the Bakhshis. The description of the man is then taken down 
in writing. Ifa trooper has more than one horse they add to his establish- 
ment a camel or an ox, for which he gets half the allowance usually given 
to troopers of a superior class ; or if this be not given he gets an addition 
of two-fifths. 

_A Yak-aspa trooper is paid according to the following rates. If his 
horse be an SIriq!, he gets 30 R. per mensem; if mujannas, 25 R.; if 
Turki, 20 R.; ifa Yabi,18R.; ifa Ta2i, 15 R.; if a Jangla, 12 R. 

The revenue collectors of domain lands got formerly 25 R., but now 
only 15 R. 

Troopers of this kind mustered formerly up to four horses, but now 
the order is not to excced three. 


3 From saga/*, he fell. 

® Orarmtemoney, The word { may be Inf. IV, or plural of rama, a grave. Badi,oni 
evidently reads trmds, because in ii, p. 202, he explains irmde by cawdl-i dushman 
the burying or destruction of the foes, ‘ which werd the grandees used instead of falab-i 
php requesting stores, etc.’ Hence irmuis, a request made for military supplies or for 
salary. 
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Every Dah-bashi had to muster 2 chahdr-aspa, 3 si-aspa, 3 du-aspa, 
and 2 yak-aspa troopers [i.e., 10 troopers with 25 horses}, and the other 
Mansabdars in the same proportion. But now a Dah-bashi’s contingent 
consists of 3 si-aspa, 4 du-aspa, and 3 yak-aspa troopers (i.e., 10 troopers 
with 18 horses]. 


Ain 6. 
THE INFANTRY. 


As I have said something about the Cavalry, I shall make a few 
remarks on foot soldiers. Thev are of various kinds, and perform remark- 
able duties. His Majesty has made‘suitable regulations for their several 
ranks, and guides great and small in the most satisfactory manner. 

The writer of these . . .! is the Atcdra-navis. Inasmuch as they are 
of importance, they are counted as belonging to the infantry. There are 
several classes of them. The first class gets 500 dame ; the second, 100 d. ; 
the third, 300d.; the fourth, 240d. 


The Bandiiq-chis, or Matchlock-bearere. 

There are 12,000 Imperial Matchlock-bearers. Ai-:ached to this 
service is an experienced Bitikchi, an honest treasurer, and an active 
Darogha. A few Bandiiq-chis are selected for these offices; the others 
hold the following ranks. Some are distinguished by their experience 
and zeal, and are therefore appointed over a certain number of others, 
so that uniformity may pervade the whole, and the duties be performed 
with propriety and understanding. The pay of these (no: commissioned] 
officers is of four grades, first, 300d.; second, 280d.; third, 270d. ; 
Sourth, 260 d. 

Common Bandiiq-chis are divided into five classes, and each class into 
three subdivisions. First class, 250, 240, and 230d. Second class, 220, 
210, 200d. Third class, 190, 180, and 170d. Fourth class, 160, 150, and 
140d. Fifth class, 130, 120, and 1104. 


The Darbans, or Porters. 
A thousand of these active men are employed to guard the palace. 
The pay of the Mirdakas is five fold, 200, 160, 140, 130, and 120d. 
Common Darbans have from 100 to 120d. 


The Khidmatiyyas. 
The Khidmatiyyas also belong to the infantry. They guard the 
environs of the palace, and see that certain orders are carried out, Panjahis 


1 ‘Thet text has a word which ‘does not suit. 
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to Bistis have 200d.; and a Dah-basht gets 180 and 140d. The others 
get 120, 110, and 100d. 

The caste to which they belong was notorious for highway robbery 
and theft; former rulers were not able to keep them in check. The 
effective orders of His Majesty have led them to honesty ; they are now 
famous for their trustworthiness. They were formerly called Mawis. 
Their chief has received the title of Khidmat RG,t. Being near the person 
of His Majesty, he lives in affluence. His men are called Khidmatiyyas.' 


The Mewras.? 

They are natives of Mewat, and are famous as runners. They bring 
from great distances with zeal anything that may be required. They are 
excellent spies, and will perform the most intricate duties. There are 
likewise one thousand of them, ready to carry out orders. Their wages 
are the same as the preceding. 


The Shamsherbaz, or Gladiators. 

There are several kinds of them, each performing astonishing feats. 
In fighting they show much swiftness and agility, and join courage to 
skill in stooping down and rising up again. Some of them use shields 
in fighting, others use cudgels. The latter are cailed Lakrdit. Others 
again use no means of defence, and fight with one hand only ; these are 
called yak-hath. The former class come chiefly from the Eastern 
districts, and use a somewhat smaller shield, which they call chirwa. 
Those who come from the southern districts make their shields large 
enough to conceal a horseman. This kind of shield they call silwa. 

Another class goes by the name of Phardtts. They use a shield not 
quite so large as to conceal a man, but a gaz broad. 

Some again are called Bandits. They use a long sword, the handle of 
which is more than a gaz long, and seizing it with both hands, they perform 
extraordinary feats of skill. 

The class which goes by the name of Bankiilis are likewise famous. 
They use a peculiar sword which, though bent towards the point, is 
straight near the handle. But they do not make use of a shield. The 
skill which they exhibit passes all description. Others make various 
kinds of daggers and knives, and perform with them the most extra- 
ordinary feats. Each class of these men has a different name ; they also 


. 
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1 Thoy are called in the Tusuk-i Jahangiri Piyddahki-yi Khidmatiyya. The name of 
their chief under Jahingir was Rai Min. He once picked up the young Shah Shujd¢ 
who had falion from an upper window tothe ground, Tuzuk-i Jahdngiri, p. 303. 

2 ** Among the innovations made by Akbar are tho Pik: Mewras, of whom some were 
itationed at every place.” AAdft Khdn, I, p. 243. Hence the Mewras were chiefly postmen. 
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differ in their performances. But it is really impossible to give a mere 
description of them; nor would mere listening to my descriptions be 
sufficient. 

There are more than a hundred thousand of them. At Court one 
thousand of them are always in readiness. Their Sadi (commander of 
one hundred) holds the rank of an Ahadi, and even a higher one. Their 
salaries vary from 80 to 600 d. 


The Pahluwane, or Wrestlers. 

There are many Persian and Tirani wrestlers and boxers at Court, as 
also stone-throwers, athletes of Hindistin, clever Mals from Gujrit, 
and many other kinds of fighting men. Their pay varies from 70 to 450 d. 
Every day two well-matched men fight with each other. Many presents 
are made to them on such occasions. The following belong to the best 
wrestlers of the age—MirsA Khan of Gilan; Muhammad Quli of Tabriz, 
to whom His Majesty has given the name of Sher-hamla, or Lion-attacker ; 
Sadiq of Bukhara; SAIJI of Tabriz; Murad of Turkistan; Muhammad 
“Alf of Tirin; Folad of Tabriz; Qasim of Tabriz; Mirza Kuhna-suwar 
of Tabriz; Shah Quill of Kurdistan ; Hilal of Abyssinia ; Sadhi Dayal ; 
SAll; Sef Ram; Kanhyé ;-Mangol; Ganesh ; Anbé; Nankai; Balbhadr ; ; 
Bajrnath. 

The Chelas, or Slaves.* 

His Majesty, from religious motives, dislikes the name banda, or 
slave ; for he believes that mastership belongs to no one but God. He 
therefore calls this class of men Chelas, which Hind{ term signifies a 
fatthful disciple.* Through His Majesty’s kindness, many of them have 
chosen the road to happiness.® 

Various meanings attach to the term siave.* First, that which people 
in general mean by a slave. Some men obtain power over such as do not 
belong to their sect, and sell and buy them. The wise look upon this 
as abominable. Secondly, he is called a alave who leaves the path of 
selfishness and chooses the road of spiritual obedience.* Thirdly, one’s 


if Chela, H., disciple, ete.—P.] 

The word Chela is the same as the Arab. murid, a disci e who places implicit beliet 
in his murehid or gir, the head of the sect. “‘ And many of gir rao ede peel peri cag 
pienpergr ie a ere er eee ae eee eee Jogis.”. — 
. The fe anther of the pretty Tagkira, entitled Kalimat« ‘sh-ShuSard, which contains 


rpaudhy rorlbaeer| of the eleventh century, was called Chele, His real name is 
— Mintee the Bivins joa [oor ne enewn 0 Sorakee?. 
[* Chela f—P.} 


® Inasrauch ad such man blindly follows his gir. 
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child. Fourthly, one who kills a man in order to-inherit his property. 
Fifthly,.a robber who repents and attaches himself to the man whom he 
had robbed. Stzthlt/, a murderer whose guilt has been atoned by payment 
of money, in which case the murderer becomes the slave of the man who 
releases him. Seventhly, he who cheerfully and freely prefers to live as 
a elave. 

The pay of Chelas varies from 1 R. to 1d. per diem. His Majesty 
has divided them into several sections, and has handed them over to active 
and experienced people who give them instruction in several things. 
Thus thi¢v acquire knowledge, elevate their position, and learn to perform 
their duties with propriety. 

His Majesty, who encourages everything which is excellent and knows 
the value of talent, honours people of various classes with appointments 
in the ranks of the army ; and raises them from the position of a common 
soldier to the dignity of a, grandee. 


The Kuhdre, or Palki bearers. 


They form a olass of foot-servante peculiar to India. They carry 
heavy loads on their shoulders, and travel through mountains and valleys. 
With their palkis, singhdsans, chaudols, and diilts, they walk so evenly 
that the man inside is not inconvenienced by any jolting. There are 
many in this country; but the best came from the Dakhin and Bengal. 
At Court, several thousand of them are kept. The pay of a head bearer 
varies from 192 to 384d. Common bearers get from 120 to 160 d. 


Dakhili troops. 
A fixed number of these troops are handed over to the Mangabdars ; 
but they are paid by the State. His Majesty has ordered to designate 
these infantry soldiers in the déscriptive rolls as nima suwdrdn, or half 


troopers. 
The fourth part of Dahill.troops are matchlock-bearers ; the others 
carry bows. | 


Carpenters, workers in iron, water-carriers, pioneers, belong to this 
class. 

A non-commissioned officer of the matchlock-bearers receives 160 d. 
or 4R.; common matchlicck-bearers get 140d. The Mirdahas of the 
archers get from 120 to 180d. ; common archers from 100 to 120 d. 

I could say much more on this subject, but I must content myself 
with having described the principal classes. I have also given some 
details in speaking of the several workshops and offices of the Household. 
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A*in 7. 
REGULATIONS REGARDING THE BRANDING OF ANIMALS. 


When His Majesty had fixed the ranks of the army, and inquired 
into the quality of the horses, he ordered that upright ‘Biikchis should 
make out descriptive rolls of the soldiers and write down their peculiar 
marks. Their ages, the names of their fathers, dwelling-places, and race, 
vere to be registered. A Darogha also was appointed, whose duty it is 
to see that the men are not unnecessarily detained. They were to 
perform their duties without taking bribes or asking for remunerations. 

Every one who wishes to join the army is taken before His Majesty, 
in whose presence his rank is fixed, after which the clerks make out the 
TaSliqa (vide A*in 10}. 

DakAili troops are admitted on the signature of the Mansabdars. 

His Majesty has also appointed five experienced officers who have to 
look after the condition of the men, their horses, and the stipulated amount 
of pay. His Majesty has the men assembled in an open place, and 
receives the several descriptive rolls, when the men with their horses arc 
handed over to the above five officers. The amount of their pay is then 
entered at the bottom of the descriptive rolls, and is countersigned by 
those officers, which serves as a proof, and prevents fraudulent alterations. 
Each roll is then handed over to the inspecting Darogha. He-takes them 
in the manner described above [vide A‘in 4] to His Majesty, who orders 
the pay to be increased or decreased, His Majesty discerns the value of 
a man by the lineaments of his forehead, and can therefore increase or 
decrease his pay. He also distinguishes a tradesman by the look of his 
face from a soldier, so much so that experienced people are astonished, 
and refer His Majesty's ‘power of discernment to ‘hidden knowledge ’. 
When the roll is thus certified, it is also signed by the WagiSa Nawis 
(A*in 10), the Mir SArz, and the officer commanding the guards. On the 
strength of this certificate, the D&rogha of the digh (brand) marks the 
horses. | 

When the brand was first introduced, it was made in the shape of the 
head of the letter sin (i.e. like this, r], and was put on the right side of 
the neck of the horse. For some time, it was made in shape of two 
alife intersecting at right angles, the heads of the alif being made heavy 
as in this figure oJ, and put on the right thigh. For some time again, 
it was made like a bow with the string taken off. At last, numerals 
were introduced, which plan best frustrates fraudulent practices. They 
make iron numerals, by which all indistinctness is avoided. These new 
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signs are likewise put on the right thigh. Formerly, each horse on being 
mustered for the first:time, was marked with a 1; the second time with 
a 2, and so on; but now His Majesty has ordered that separate numerals 
should be used for the horses of the princes, the Mansabdars, the governors 
of the provinces, and all other dignitaries attached to the Court. 

The carefulness with which the system of marking horses was attended 
to resulted at once in truthful reports regarding dead horses; for when 
a soldier, after the introduction of the system of repeated marks (vide 
next A*in), brought a horse which had been exchanged, he would demand 
his pay from the time he had last received his pay, whilst the Bakhshi 
commenced to count from the day be brought his (exchanged) horse. 
But since the present mark was introduced, the rule was made that each 
horse with which, instead of with his old one, a trooper came to the muster, 
should be described, and should get the same mark as the dead one ; the 
Bakhshis, at the subsequent musters held for repeating the marks, were 
to inspect it and go by the brand. Horses answering the description 
in the rolls were even hired and substituted for the old ones; but as the 
mark was not forthcoming, the deception was detected, and the soldiers 
thus learnt to be honest. 


Ain 8. 
ON THE REPETITION OF THE MARK. 


The servants (Mansabdars) of His Majesty have their horses every 
year newly marked, and thus maintain the efficiency of the army, as by 
their endeavours unprincipled people learn to choose.the path of honesty. 
If a Mangabdar delays bringing his men to the muster, one-tenth of his 
jagir (agfaS) ! is withheld. Formerly, when the mark was repeated, they 
put the number on the muster of the horse, marking, for example, « horse 
with a 2 when it was mustered the second time, and soon; but now, as 
each olass of soldiers had a particular mark, the mark is metely repeated 
at the subsequent musters. In the case of Ahadis, the former custom was 
retained. Some Bitikchis, and near servants of His Majesty, who have 
no leisure to look after jagirs, receive their monthly salaries in cash, and 


1 Properly igia®, Inf. IV, of ga‘Sa; but in India the word is mostly pronounced as 
ayd, The king is therefore called mugti§, one who confers lands on the nobles; abstr. 
n, mugi¢t, the giving of lands to nobles, of which the Moghul historians acouse Sher 
Shih. Vide end of A*in 10, third book, J/ug/a¢, past part.,one on whom lands have been 
conferred ; #0 often in the Tdrilh-i Firdz Shahi. From the times of Akbar the words 
a7tig, and jdgir are used as synonyms; before his time we only find egf@€ used; but 
jazi seer “i jdygir, in its etymological sense, In later Historians the word ag(4¢ is but 
rarely met ; 
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muster their horses every eighteen months. Grandees whose jagirs are 
very remote, do not bring their horses to muster before twelve years have 
elapsed ; but when six years have elapsed since the last muster, one-tenth 
of their income is retrenched. And if a Mangabdar has been promoted 
to a higher Mansab, and three years have elapsed since he last presented 
his horses at muster, he receives a personal (|) increase of salary, but 
draws the allowance for the increased number of his men after the first 
muster. His old and his new men then get their assignments. If at the 
renewal of the mark at subsequent musters, any soldier brings a superior 
horse. in exchange for his old one, he is taken before His Majesty, who 
inspects and accepts it. 


A*in 9. 
RULES ABOUT MOUNTING GUARD. 


Mounting guard is called in Hindi chaukt. There are three kinds of 
guards. The four divisions of the army have been divided into seven 
parts, each of which is appointed for one day, under the superintendence 
of a trustworthy Mansabdir. Another, fully acquainted with all 
ceremonies at Court, is appointed as‘ Mir‘ Arz. All orders of His Majesty 
are made known through these two officers (the Mir SArz, and the 
commander of the Palace). They are day and night in attendance about 
the palace, ready for any orders His Majesty may issue. In the evening, 
the Imperial Qur (vide p. 116) is taken to the State hall. The mounting 
guards stand on the right; the ranks of the guards to be relieved are 
drawn up on the other side. His Mejesty generally inspects the guards 
himself, and takes notice of the presence or absence of the soldiers. 
Both ranks salute His Majesty. If His Majesty be prevented by more 
important affairs from attending, onc of the p:inces is ordered to inspect 
the guards. From predilection and a desire to teach soldiers their duties, 
as also from a <egard to general efficiency, His Majesty pays much 
attention to the guards. If any one is absent without having a proper 
excuse, or from laziness, he is fined one week’s pay, or reccives a suitable 
reprimand. 

The Imperial army has been divided into twelve parts, each of which 
mounts guard for the space of one month. This gives all troops,whether 
near or far, an opportunity to come to Court, and to partake of the 
liberality of His Majesty. But those who are stationed at the frontiers, 
or told off for any important duty, merely send in reports of their exact 
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condition, and continue to perform His Majesty's special orders, On the 
first of every solar month, the guards are drawn up to salute His Majesty, 
as is usual on weekly parades, and are then distinguished by royal marks 
of favour. 

The Imperial army has also been divided into twelve other divisions, 
each of which is selected in turn, to come to Court for one year and do 
duty near the person of His Majesty. 


A*in 10. 
REGULATIONS REGARDING THE WAQISA-NAWIS.! 


Keeping records is an excellent thing for a government ; it is even 
necessary for every rank of society. Though a trace of this office may 
have existed in ancient times, its higher objects were but recognized in 
the present reign. His Majesty has appointed fourteen zealous, 
experienced, and impartial clerks, two of whom do daily duty in rotation, 
so that the turn of each comes after a fortnight.2 Some other suitable 
men are selected as supernumeraries, each of whom is appointed for one 
dav; and if any of the fourteen be detained by an important business, 
this additional person acts for him. Hence they are called kota! 
(superrumeraries). 

Their duty is to write down the orders and the doings of His Majesty 
and whatever the heads of the departments report; what His Majesty 
eats and drinks; when he sleeps, and when he rises; the etiquette in 
the State hall; the time His Majesty spends in the Harem; when he 
goes to the general and private assemblies ; the nature of hunting-parties ; 
the slaying of animals ; * when he marches, and when he halts; the acts 
of His Majesty as the spiritual guide of the nation; vows made to him ; 
his remarks (vide Fifth Book); what books he has read out to him; 
what alms he bestows ; what presents he makes ; the daily and monthly 
exercises ‘ which he imposes on himself; appointments to mangabs ; 
contingents of troops; salaries; jagirs; Irmds money (vide above, 
p. 260, note 2); sayiirghdls (rent-free land); the increase or decrease of 


a += eee ee 


1 From wizi¢a an event and nawia:, writer. Inatead of wugiqa-nawis we also find 
majlia-nawta. ee 

There waa a tdqiGa-nawie, or reco.ter, in each Siba. From several places in the 
Tuzuk-i Jahdngiri, we eee that the Bakhshis of the Sibas often held the posts of IWdgiSa- 
nawieatthe sametime. Jide Tuzuk. p, 121.1. 2; p.137,h1; p.171,15. | 

* Hence the arrangement must ave been as follows—first day, first aad second 
writers; second day, second and third writers; third day, third and fourth riters, and 


80 on. 
® Akbar wished to restrict the slaving of animals. Jide above, p. 200, i. 9. 
« Especially faste. 
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taxes; contracts; sales, money transfers; pestkash (tribute receipts) ; 
dispatch ; the issue of orders; the papers which are signed by His 
Majesty ; the arrival of reports; the minutes thereon; the arrivals of 
courtiers; their departures; the fixing! of periods; the inspection 
of the guards ; battles, victories, and peace ; obituaries of well-known 
persons ; animal-fights and the bettings on them; the dying of horses ; 
capital punishments ; pardons granted by His Majesty ; the proceedings 
of the general assemblies; marriages, births; chawgdn games (vide 
Atin 29); chawpar nard, chess, card games, etc.; extraordinary 
phenomena ; the harvests of the year; the reports on events. 

After the diary has been corrected by one of His Majesty’s servants, 
it is laid before the emperor, and approved by him. The clerk then 
makes a copy of cach report, signs it, and hands it over to those who 
require it as a voucher, when it is also signed by the Parwdnchi, by the 
Mir SArz, and by that person who laid it before His male The report 
in this state is called yad-ddasht, or memorandum. 

Besides, there are several copyists who write a good hand and a lucid 
style. They receive ydd-dasht when completed, keep it with themselves, 
and make a proper abridgement of it. After signing it, they return 
this instead of the yéd-dasht, when the abridgement: is signed and gealed 
by the WadqiSa-ndwis, and the Risdla-dar,? the Mir SArz, and the Darogha. 
The abridgement, thus completed, is called TaSliqa, and the writer 
is called Tai iqa- -awis. 

The TaSliga is then signed, as ae above, and sealed by the ministers 
of state. 

His Majesty’s object is, that every duty he properly performed ; 
that there be no undue increase, or decrease in any department; that 
dishonest people be removed, and trustworthy people be held in esteem ; 
and that active servants may work without fear, and negligent and 
forgetful men be held in check. 


A%in 11. 
ON SANADS. 


Every money matter will be satisfactorily settled, when the parties 
express their minds clearly, then take a pen and write down the 


1 TaGin-i mud lat, the tixing of periodical inspections ; opp. be-taSint dmadan to come 
at timen not appointed beforchand, unexpectedly. 

* The text has riatle, which atands for risxila-dir, an, in later times, Saba for 
Saba. dir, 

For Mir CArz we find in the carly historians 4dris. 
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statement in legible handwriting. Every written statement of accounts 
is called a sanad. All classes of men adopt such a practice: 

The sanad is the veucher which relieves the treasurer of all responsi- 
bility, and on which people receive payment of their claims. Honest 
experienced officers, upon whose forehead the stamp of correctness shines, 
write the agreement upon loose pages and leaves, so that the transaction 
cannot be forgotten. These loose sheets into which all sanads are entered 
are called the Duftur.* 

His Majesty has made himself acquainted with this department 
and brought it into proper wcrking order. He has appointed clever, 
honest, incorruptible, experienced writers, and entrusts the daftar to 
impartial officers, who are under his immediate control. 

The Daftar of the empire is divided into three parts :— 

1. The Abwab* ’l-mal or entries referring to the revenue of the country. 
This part of the Daftar explains the revenue of the empire, details any 
increase or decrease, and specifies every other source of income (as 
presents, etc.). 

2. The Arbab” ’t-tahawil.2 This part explains the manner in which 
the sums for the Household have been expended ;. it contains the debits 
and credits entered on account of the cashkeepers employed at Court ; 
and lastly, contains the accounts of daily expenditure, etc., for things 
bought or sold. 

3. The Tawjth.2 This part contains all entries referring to the pay 
of the army, and shows the manner in which the pay is given out. 

Some sanads are merely sealed with the imperial seal. Other sanads 
are first signed and scaled by the ministers of State, and are afterwards 
laid before His Majesty for signature. Many sanads, however, are only 
signed and sealed by the grandees of the Court. This will be explained 
in the following. 

The Farméan-i sabti. 

Farman-i sabtis are issued for three purposes :— 

1. For appointments to a Mansab; to the Vakilship; to the pest of 
Sipah-salar (governor of a province and Commander-in-Chief) ; to the 
a English writers of the last century often refer to this system of kee ing all documents 
in loose sheets, instead of bound books. The sheets were kept together by a string drawn 
through them. This custom, I am informed, is still in uae in Persia; and suits Eastern 
countries, the hot and damp climate of which soon destroys the binding of books. The 
word daftar is the Greek 8:¢0¢pa, a tanned hire, parchment, sahib-i daar, Minister of 
Finance, the same as Diwdn and Vazir. Daftari means in India a man kept in every office 
for mending pens, ruling paper and forts, etc. 

® The men who get tranafer receipts on the Treasury. This part of the Daftar contained 
all Household accounts, as specified above. Though all MSS, read Arddb, it is probabie 
that abwiib is thé more usual expression, 


® Or, the giving of wajh (pay) lo the army; hence tawjih, military accounts. For 
tawjth, some MSS. read fowjihah. 
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tutorship of the princes; to the rank of Amir‘ ’l-umard (vide p. 250) ; 
to a Nahtyati, or districtship ; to the post of Vazir, or Finance Minister ; 
to the Bakhehiship (Paymaster and Adjutant-General); to the post of 
& sadr, or a judge. 

2. For appointments to jdgirs, without military service ;' for taking 
charge of a newly conquered territory ; sometimes . . . 

3. For conferring Sayiirghals (vide A*in 19); for grants on account 
of daily subsistence allowance ; and for grants for beneficent purposes. 

When the TaSliga has been made out, the Diwin-i Jagir (who keeps 
the Jagir accounts) pays the stipulated grant. If the jagir is given for 
military services, with the order of bringing horses to the muster, the 
grant is once more sent to the Bakhshis for inspection, when the following 
words are written either on the back or the corner of the paper—-kAdga, 
o mardum bardward numdyand; kdargaran-t in shughl chihra-nawisi 
kunand (this is special ; the estimate for the salary may be made out. 
The proper officers are to prepare the descriptive rolls). When the horses 
are then branded at the time of the muster, the Bakishi general takes the 
TaSliqa, keeps it, and hands instead of it a writing specifying the amount 
of the monthly salary, duly signed and sealed. 

This paper, which the Bakhshi grants instead of the TaSfiqa, is called 
Sarkhat. 

The Sarkhats are entered in the daftars of all Sub-Bakhshis, and are 
distinguished by particular marks. The Diwan then keeps the Sarkhat 
with himeelf, prepares an account of the annual and monthly salary due 
on it, and reports the matter to His Majesty. If His Majesty gives the 
order to confer a jagir on the person specified in the Sarkhat, the following 
words are entered onthe top ofthe report: TaSligqa-yi tan qalami numayand 
(they are to write out a TaSliqa-yi tan (certificate of salary)). This order 
suffices for the clerks ; they keep the order, and make out a draft to that 
effect: The draft is then inspected by the Diwan, who verifies it by 
writing on it the words sabt numdyund (ordered to be entered). The mark 
of the daftar, and the seal of the Diwan, the Bakhshi, and the Accountant 
the Diwan, are put on the draft in order, when the Imperial grant is 


1 Jagire, to which no military service attaches, appear to be called beddgh o mahalli, 
i.e, the holder had nothing to do with the army and the mustors, at which the Manyabdara 
drew the salaries of their contingents, nor with the collection of the taxes of the several 
Maballs or Parganas. Thus Fath ‘lah of Shiraz (vide Pp. 20)) received Basiwar as his 
jagir, beddgh'o maballi, Badi,oni, p. 315. Badi,oni also had a jagir of 1,000 Bighas 
at which he often grumbles, calling himself by way of joke Hazdri, or Commander of One 


ousand, 
* The text has jde (sometimes ?) ba Gunwin-i mulk (milk ?) dddan—which I do not 
understand. 
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written on the outside. The draft thus completed is sent for signature 
to the Diwan. | 

The Sahib-i Tawjth, or military accountant, keeps the former TaSltga 
with himself, writes its details on the Farman, and seals and signs it. It 
is then inspected by the Mustawfi, and is signed and sealed by him. 
Afterwards the Nazir and the Bakhshis do so likewise, when it is sealed 
by the Diwan, his accountant, and the Vakil of the State. 

If His Majesty’s order specifies a cash payment, the farmdn is made 
out in the same manner, but is generally called barat (cheque). A state- 
ment of accounts of the transaction is appended at the bottom of it. 
After the Nazir, the Diwan-+ Buyiitat signs it, and when it has passed 
through the hands of the Bakhshis and the Diwan, it is sealed and signed 
by the Khan Sdman. The receipts and:expenditure of the Imperial 
workshops, the deposits and paymenta of salaries to the workmen (of 
whom some draw their pay on [military] descriptive rolls, and others 
according to the services performed by them, as the mén engaged in the 
Imperial elephant and horse stables, a nd in the waggon department) 
are all made by bardts. The accountant of each workshop (or stable) 
writes out annually two dards, one for the six months from Farwardin 
(February-March) to Shahriwar, and the other from MMthr (September) 
to léfandiyarmuz. He writes down the allowances on account of grain, 
grass, etc., both in shape of cash and stores, and the salaries of the 
workmen, and signs the statement. The Diwdn-t Buytitdt inspects them, 
passes the order for payment, inquires into the increase or decrease, if 
any, and writes on the margin az tahwil-i falant bardt nawisand, ‘ Let 
a bardt be made out showing the amount to be deposited with such and 
suoh a Mushrif.’ The Mushrif of the workshop or stable then takes it, 
writes out an order and the receipt, and seals and signs it. In all cash 
payments, one-fourth is deducted, as another sanad is given for this 
amount. The Diwdn-i Buydtdt then gives the order to have it entered. 
The Mushrif does so, signs and seals the bardt and the receipt. It then 
passes through the hands of the military accountant, the Nazir, the 
Diwin-i Buyitat, the Diwan-i Kul, the Khan Saman, the Mushrif of 
the Diwan, and the Vakil, who sign and seal it. In every case the estimate 
is sent along with it, so that there may be no mistake. When it has been 
laid beforo His Majesty, the Mushrif writes out the receipt, which is then 
in the same manner entered into the several daftars. The mode of 
payment also is detailed on the back of it, viz., one-fourth is to-be paid in 
gold (ashrafis), onc-half in silver (ripie), and ong part in copper (ddma), 
according to the fixed values of the coins. 
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The Farmdns in favour of Mansabdars are made out in the same 
manner ; they are, however, never sent to the officers of the workshops 
and stables. 

In case of Saytirghals (vide A*in 19), the farmans, efter having been’ 
signed hy the Mustawfi, are entered in the daftars of the Diwan-i SaSadat 
(vide A*in 19); they are then signed and sealed by the Sadr, and the 
Diwan-s Kul. a 

Farmans are sometimes written in TJughrd character; but the two 
firat lines are not made,short. Such a Farman is called a Parwancha. 

Parwiinchas are made out for the stipulated salaries of the Begums and 
the princes; for the stipends of people under the care of the Diwan-i 
SaSddat (vide A*in 19); the salaries of the Abadis, Chelas, and of some 
officers in the workshops ; and for the allowances on account of the food of 
Bargir horses (vide p. 147, A*in 54). The treasurer does not annually 
demand a new sanad, but pays the allowances on the mere receipt, signed 
and sealed by the ministers of the State. The Mushrif (accountant) 
writes out the receipt which is signed by the recipient, and is then sent 
to the Diwan for orders. It is then signed by the Mushrif, the Mustawil, 
the Nazir-i buyitat, the Diwan-i kul, the Khan-Samin, the Mushrif of 
the Diwan. In the Parwanchas given to Ahadis, the signature, seal, and 
orders of the Ahadihishi, or Commander of the Ahadis, are required after 
those of the Mustawfi, the Diwan, and the Bakhshis, because His Majesty 
from motives of kindness, and from a desire to avoid delay, has ordered 
that these Parwdnchas need not be laid before him. | 

Nor does His Majesty sign sarkhats, sale and purchase receipts, price- 
lists, Sarz-ndmchas (statements of sums forwarded to Court by the collectors 
of the Imperial domains), qardr-ndmas (which specify the revenue collec- 
tions of the collectors on account of the ryots), and the muq/sa (statements 
of account which Tahwilddrs take from the Mustawfi, showing that the 
sums which they had received as deposits, have been correctly expended). 


‘Ain 12, 
THE ORDER OF. THE SEALS. 


Farmins, Parwanchas, and Barats, are made into several folds, 
beginning from the bottom. On the first fold which is leas broad, at a 
place towards the edge where the paper is cut off, the Vakil puts his seal ; 
opposite to it, but a little lower, the Musbrif of the Diwan puts his seal, 
in such a manner that half of it goes to the second fold. Then, in like 
manner, but a little lower, comes the seal of the Sadr. But when Shaykh 
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SAbd" 'n-Nabi and Sultan Khwaja were Sadrs (vide note to A*in 19), 
they used to put their seals opposite to that of the Vakil. In the middle 
of that fold is the place where that person puts his seal who comes nearest 
in rank to the Vakil, as Atka Khan did at the time of MunSim Khan, 
and Adham Khan. The Mir Mal, the Khan Saiman, the Parwanchi, 
etc., seal on the second fold, but in such a manner that a smaller part 
of their seals goes to the first fold. The seals of the Diwan, and the 
Bakhsh! do not go heyond the edge of the second fold, whilst the Diwan-i 
juz, the Bakhshi-yijuz, and the Diwan-i buyiitét put their seals on the 
third fold. The Mustawff puts his seal on the fourth, and the §ahib-i 
Tawjih on the fifth fold. The seal of His Majesty is put ahove the 
Tughra lines on the top of the Farman, where the princes also put their 
seals in TaSliqas. 


A*in 13. 
THE FARMAN-I BAYAZI. 


Some matters connected with the Government do not admit of delay, 
or must not to be known to every‘one. Such an order receives only the 
Imperial seal, and is called a Farméan-t baydzi.1 The farmiin is folded up, 
and two edges are made to meet, when a knot of paper is put over them, 
which is sealed up in such manner that the contents cannot be seen. 
The sealing wax is made of the gum * of the Kunéar, the Bar, the Pipal, 
and other trees. Like wax, it gets warm when exposed to fire, but gets 
afterwards cool and haftd. When thus sealed, the farman is put into a 
golden cover; for His Majesty looks upon the use of external signs of 
grandeur as an act of divine worship. Such farmans are carried by 
Mangabdare, Ahadis, or common foot-soldiers, to the parties concerned. 

When an officer receives such an order he proceeds a proper distance 
to mect it, performs various acts of obeisance, puts it on the crown of his 
_ head, makes the stjda, and rewards the messenger according to the favour 
conferred upon himself, or according to his circumstances. According to 
His Majesty's wishes, the bags in which reports are sent, are secured in 
the same manner as a Furman-i baydzi, so that no alterations are possible. 
In consequence of this, much trouble is avoided, and dishonest yeni 
are Put é a stop to. 


1 That is, a blank farman. 

{? Lak. Tho author probably means “sap. It ia from the exudations from slits 
ani al inthe bark of the bar and the ‘pipal tree that the beat bird-lime is 
made.— 
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A*in 14. 
ON THE MANNER IN WHICH SALARIES ARE PAID. 


When any one has the good fortune of joining the army, he receives, 
on bringing his horses ta the muster, a proper sanad without delay and 
without costs. All accounts of salaries are made out in ddme ; but at.the 
time of making out the estimate he receives one half in rupees, reckoned 
at thirty-eight dims each. Half of the remainder is paid in muhurs at 
nine rupees each, and the last quarter is given in ddme for stores. When 
the value of the rupee was raised to forty dams, the soldiers, through His 
Majesty’s kindness, received dame at the same rate. Every year one 
month’s pay is subtracted on account of the horse, the value of which is 
raised fifty per cent. above prime cost, and for accoatrements ;, but, as 
much care is shown in buying horses, this increase is not productive of 
any loss for the soldier. Besides, Abadis are continually employed for 
affairs of importance, and are permitted to carry the orders of His 
Majesty ; and whatever is given to them as an acknowledgment for their 
services by the recipients of the orders, is allowed to be kept by the 
Ahadis as a present if they bear a good character; but if not, a part of 
it is reckoned as monthly pay. 

With the view of teaching zeal and removing the stamp of laziness, 
His Majesty fines soldiers for absence from guard ; an Abadi loses fifteen 
days’ pay, and other soldiers one week’s. 

The Commander of every contingent (Tabinbashi) is allowed to keep 
for himself the twentieth part of the pay of his men, w: ich reimburses 
him for various expenses. | 

A*in 15. ‘ 
MUSASADAT, OR LOANS TO OFFICERS. 

Higher Officers, who receive lands or monthly salaries may occasionally 
come into difficulties when it would be against the rules of the goverument 
for them to ask for a present. For this reason His Majesty appointed a 
treasurer and a separate Mir SArz, and those who wish to borrow money 
may now do so without prejudice to their honour, or annoyance of 
delay. For the first year, nothing is charged ; in the second, the loan 
is-increased by a sixteenth part of it ; in the third year, by one-eighth ; 
in the fourth year, by one-fourth ; from the fifth to the seventh, by one- 
half; from the eighth to the tenth year, by three-fourths; from the 
tenth year and longer, double the original loan is charged, after which 
there is no further increase. 


1 The MSS. have forty-eight. 
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His Majesty’s only object ! is to teach propriety in transactions ; else 
mutual esteem will never increase among men from the nature of their 
mercantile affairs. 

This regulation brought unprincipled usurers to the proper path, and 
thus prevented much impropriety. 


A*in 16. 
ON DONATIONS. 


His Majesty, from his knowledge of man’s nature, gives donations in 
various ways. It looks as if he lends, but in his heart, he makes a present ; 
or he calls the donation a loan, but never asks it back. The far and near, 
the rich and poor, share His Majesty's liberality. He gives away elephants, 
horses, and other valuable articles. The Bakhshis read out daily the 
names of the guards and other soldiers, mentioning such first as have never 
received anything. His Majesty gives them horses. When a soldier has 
received a horse, he is not recommended to His Majesty for the space of 
a year for any other donation. 


A*in 17. 
ON ALMS. 


His Majesty bestows upon the needy money and necessaries, winning 
the hearts of all in public or private. Many enjoy daily, monthly, or 
yearly allowances, which they receive without being kept waiting. It is 
impossible for mo to detail the sums which some people receive in conse- 
quence of representations having been made of their circumstances by 

such as stand near the throne; and it would take up too much time to 
describe the presents made daily to beggars, or the eating houses which 
havo been established for the poor.? 

There is a treasurer alwavs wajting* at Court; and every beggar 
whom His Majesty sees is sure to find relief. 


A*in 18. 
THE CEREMONY OF WEIGHING HIS MAJESTY. 


From veasons of auspiciousness, and as an opportunity of bestowing 
presents upon the poor, His Majesty is weighed twice a ycar. Various 
articles are put into the scales. 

' Jt is needless to remind the reader that charcing interest on loans is against the 


Muhanmmadan law. But Akbar was a Hindu in such matters, 
2 Vide p, 210, 1. 19. 98 Vile pos, bd. 
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On the first day of the month of Abin [15th October], which is the 
solar anniversary of the emperor, His Majesty is weighed twelve times 
against the following articles: gold, quicksilver, silk, perfumes, copper. 
rih-s titiyd, drugs, ght, iron, riov-milk, seven kinds of grain, salt; the 
order of these articles being determined by their costliness. According to 
the number of years His Majesty has lived, there is given away an equal 
number of sheep, goate, fowls, to people that breed these animals. A yreat 
number of small animals are also set at liberty. 

fis Majesty is weighed a second time on the 5th of Rajab,! against 
eight articles, vis., silver, tin, cloth, lead, fruits, mustard oil, and 
vegetables. On both occasions the festival. of Sdlgirsh (birthday) is 
celebrated, when donations, or grants of pardon, are bestowed upon people 
of all ranks. : 

The Imperial princes, sons, and grandsons of His Majesty are weighed 
once in every solar year. They are for the first time weighed when two 
years old, but only against one thing. Every year, however, a new 
additional thing is put on the scales. When grown up, they are generally 
Weighed against seven or eight things, but not against more than twelve. 
Animals are set frve as usual. 

A separate treasurer and an accountant are appointed for this purpose, 
so that the expenditure may be made with every propriety.* 


1 The lunar birthday of the emperor. As this was the Muhammadan birthday, the 
8 Acoorting the Pusuk-d Jahdagt 163) and Padishahaama (I, p. 243), the weigh 

ing to ; ri ‘ ma (I, p. 243), the weigh- 

aoed AP Aber, It is an old Hindu custom. At first 

took place once a yrar, on the birthday of the Emperor ; but with the intro- 

duction of Akbar’s Divine (solar) Era, wo find in the history of every yoar the record of 

& wasn-é chamel, or solar weighing, and a wasn-é or lunar weighing. There was 

of course, a jashs, cr feast, on such cocasions, 

moted to Mansabe. or ted their peshtarh. The feast was of ss importance 
for the Harem. I¢ appears lide Pa . es against which 
Se ee eet were sent from the te Fuse Pee reigning 

emperne. Jahingir, according to several remarks e . 69, 70, 276, etc.), was 

| his angust mother, to whom the 4 wend gives the title of 

Meryam Zaméni, the | ‘of the age, as Akbar’s mother had heen styled iWaryam 
ry re (vide p. i ). Tho sale wasn was even retained by Aurangzeb; vide 
The birthday of the emperor was of importance for the Harem, as there the string 

was kept, which numbered as a knots as the emperor numbered years; hence also 


are even placed on Akbar’s tomb in Sikandra, near Agra. 
Akbar's ae given in the above Ain, appears to have been continued under 
Jabingir ade some alterations, in asfar as he was weighed on each feast first 
gold silver, and then against other articles. The articles themeclves were 
ven away to the courtiers, or to pious men and begyars, as « means of keeping the royal 
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Ain 19. 
ON SUYURGHALS: 


His Majesty, in his care for the nation, confers benefite.on people of 
various classes ; and in the higher wisdom which God has conferred upon 
him, he considers doing so an act of divine worship. 

His Majesty, from his desire to promote rank distinctions, confers 
lands and subsistence allowances on the following four classes of men, 
first, on inquirers after wisdom who have withdrawn from all worldly 
occupation,and make no difference between nightand daytime in searching 
after true knowledge ; secondly, on such as toil and practise s#lf-denial, 
and while engaged in the struggle with the selfish passions of human 
nature, have renounced the society of men; thirdly, on such as are weak 
and poor, and have no strength for inquiry ; fourthly, on honoursble men 
of gentle birth who from want of knowledge are unable to provide for 
themselves by taking up a trade. 

Subsistence allowances, paid in cash, are called Wagifa; lands 
conferred are called Milk, or Madad-i maSash. In this way krors are 
given away, and yet the grants are daily increasing in number. 

As the circumstances of men have to be inquired into before grante 
are made, and their petitions must be considered in fairness, an 
experienced man of correct intentions is employed for this office. He 
ought to be at peace with every party, and must be kind towards the 
people at large in word and action. Such an officer is called Sadr. The 
Qazi and the Mir ‘Ad! are under his orders. He is assisted in his important 
duties bv a clerk, who has to look after the financial business; and is now- 
adays styled Diuvin-s SaSddat. 

His Majesty, in his mercy, orders his servants to introduce to him suca 


person fram all bodily and mental harm. The gold and the silver aga:nst which Jabingir 
was once weighed amounted to Re. 33,000; but according to the Tuzsk, the money 
was clintribited among the women of the Harem. On another occasion (Tusuk, p. 103), 
dahinzir was found to weigh 6,514 tolas. Taking the tola as 186 grains (Prinsep's usefu 
Latin Me i. Thomas, p. 111), Jahangir at the age of forty-seven would have weighed 
2 nm, Troy. 

Akhar, in accordance with his Hindu tendencies, used to give the money to Brahmins. 
“On the fifth of Rajab 073, which in the day on which the Emperor was born, the feast 
of weighing His Majesty was hold at Nizdmdbéd, a town belonging to the Sirkér of Jaunpiir, 
fur according to established custom the emperor is weighed twice a year, on his solat and 
lunar birthdays, against gold, silver, etc., which is given as & presont te tho Brahmins of 
: ce ants mer Poeta used, and still use, such opportunities for presenting nice poems,” 

(1.08, K, fi. Gt. 

Occasionally, courtiers rere weighed for important services. Thus Jahingir 
had once his Court doctor Rah« [lah weighed in silver(7 wenk, p. 283), the onm being given 
him ava fee in ac-lition to three villages, which were bestowed upon him as jagir. 

1 fide the note at the end of this A*in, 
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as are worthy of grants, and a large number receive the assistance they 
desire. 

When His Majesty commenced to inquire into this department, it was 
discovered that the former Sadre had been guilty of bribery and dishonest 
practices. He therefore appointed, at the recommendation of near friends, 
Shaykh SAbd" ’n-Nabi to this important office. The lands which were 
then held by Afgi:dns and Chaudris were taken away, and became domain 
lands (khalga),1 whilst all others that held grants were referred to the 
Shaykh who inquired into, and certified, their grants. After some time 
it was reported-that those who held granta had not the lands in one and 
the same place, whereby the weak whose grounds lay near khakiga lands 
or near the jagirs of Mangabdirs, were exposed to vexations; and were 
encroached upon by unprincipled men. His Majesty then ordered that 
they should get lands on one spot, which they might choose. This order 
proved beneficial-for both parties. The officers of the government. on 
receiving this order, told off certain villages for this purpose ; those who 
were weak were protected, and the encroachments of the unprincipled 
were put a stop to. 

But when Time, according to his custom, commenced to tear the veil 
of secrets, rumours also regarding this Sadr [SAbd" ‘n-Nabf] came to the 
ears of His Majesty. An order was therefore given that all those who held 
more than five hundred bighas should lay their farmdne personally 
before His Majesty, and in default, should lose their lands. As, however, 
the practices of these grant-holders did not come up to the wise counsels 
of His Majesty, the order was passed that the excees of all lands above one 
hundred bighas, if left unspecified in the farmdns, should be reduced to 
two-fifths of it, three-fifths of the excess being annexed to the domain 
lands. Trini and Tirani women alone were excepted from this rule. 

As it was reported that impudent, avaricious people used to leave 
their ald grounds and take possession of new places, it was ordored that 
every one who should leave his place, should lose one-fourth of his lands 
and receive a new grant. 

Again, when His Majesty discovered that the Qigis were in the habit 
of taking bribes from the grant-holders, he resolved, with the view of 
obtaining God’s favour, to place no further reliance on these men [the 
Qizis}, who wear a turban as a sign of respectability, but are bad at heart, 
and who. wear long sleeves, but fall short in sense. He examined into the 
whole matter, and dismissed all Qizis, except those who had beeh 
appointed during the Badrship of Sulfén Khwaja. The Irinl and Torint 

ee '"S “Dhie ie the Indian pronunciation for the Arabic and Persian bidlisa, 
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women also were convicted of fraud, and the order was passed that every 
excess of land above one hundred bighas held by them should be 
inquired into, whether it was correctly held or not. 

During the Sadrship of ‘Aziz ’d-Dawla [Mir Fath" ‘llah of Shiraz] the 
following order was given :—If any one held a Suyiirghal together with a 
partner, and the farman contained no reference to the share possessed by 
each: partner, the Sadr should, in the event of one of the partners dying, 
proceed without further inquiry to a division, the share of the deceased 
partner lapsing to the Crown, and remaining domain land till the heirs 
should personally apply to His Majesty. The new Sadr was at the same 
time prevented from granting, without previous reference to His Majesty, 
more than fifteen bighas. 

On account of the general peace and security in the empire, the 
grant-holders commenced to lay out their lands in gardens, and thereby 
derived so much profit, that it tempted the greediness of the Government 
officers, who had certain notions of how much was sufficient for Suydrghal- 
holders, to demand revenue taxes ; but this displeased His Majesty, who 
commanded that such profits should not be interfered with. 

Again, when it was found out that holders of one hundred bighas 
and even less were guilty of bribery, the order was given that Mir Sadr 
Jahan should bring these people before His Majesty ; and afterwards it 
was determined that the Sadr with the concurrence of the writer of this 
work should either increase or‘decrease the grants. The rule now followed 
is this, that all Suyarghal land should consist of one-half of tilled land, and 
of one-half of land capable cf cultivation ; if the latter half be not so 
(i.e., if the whole be tilled Jand), one fourth of the whole zhould be taken 
away and a new grant be issued for the remainder. 

The revenue derived frdm each nigha varies in the several districts, 
but:is never less than one rupee. 

His Majesty, with the view of teaching scion and promoting true 
piety, pays much attention to this departinent, and appoints disinterested 
men as Sadrs of districts and Sadr of the realm. 


Note by the Translator on the Sadre of Akbar’s reign. 


In this A*in—one of the most interesting in the whole work—the 
Chaghata*i word suyirghdl is translated. by the Arabic madad™ I-maSdsh, 
in Persian madad-1 maSdshk, for which we often find in MAS. madad o 
mSdsh. The latter term signifies “ assistance of livelihood ”, and, like its 
equivalent milk, or property, it denotes lands given for benevolent purpooes, 
as specified by Abi'l-Fagl. Such lands were hereditary, and differ for 
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this reasor. from jdgir or éuytil lands, which were conferred for a specified 
time on Mansabdars in lieu of salaries. 

This A*in proves that Akbar considerably interfered with euyiirghal 
lands, arbitrarily resuming whatever Jands he liked, and increasing the 
domain, or khaliga,? lands to the ruin of many a Muhammadan (Afghan) 
family. He also completely broke the power of the Sadr, whose dignity, 
especially before the Moghul dynasty, had been very great. It was the 
Sadr, or as he was generally styled, Sadr-i Jahan, whose edict legalized 
the juliis, or accession, of a new king. During the reign of Akbar also, 
he ranked as the fourth officer of the empire (vide end of A*in 30). Their 
power was immense. They were the highest law-officers, and had the 
powers which Administrators-General have among us; they were in 
charge of all lands devoted to ecclesiastical and benevolent purposes, 
and possessed an almost unlimited authority of conferring such lands 
independently of the king. They were also the highest ecclesiastical 
law-officers, and might exercise the powers of High Inquisitors. Thus 
SAbd" ’n-Nabi, during his Sadrship, ordered two men to be killed for 
heresy (vide p. 186, 1. 7, from below). 

In the times before the Moghuls, the terms idrdrat, wonedif, milk, 
inSdm-s dehhd, inSam-i zaminhd, etc., occur for the word suytirghdl (or 
siytirgdl, or sughurghal, as some dictionaries spell it). 

Among the former kings, SAlaS" ’d-Din-i Khilji is notorious for the 
disregard with which he cancelled the grants of former rulers. He 
resumed the greater part of the madad-s maSdsh tenures, and made them 
domain lands. He also lowered the dignity of the Sadr by appointing 
his keybearer to this high office (Tarikh-+ Firtizshdhi, p. 353). Qutb® 
‘d-Din Mubirakshih, however, during the four years and-four months 
of his reign, reinstated many whom SAla" ’d-Din had deprived (T. F., 
p. 882). Firdz Shah is still more praised for his liberality in conferring 
lands (7'. F., p. 558). 

That Sher Shah has often been accused by Moghul Historians for 
his bounty in conferring lands, has been mentioned above (p. 256, note) ; 
and this may have been one of the reasons why Akbar showed such an 
unexpected severity towards the grant-holders of his time. 

Each Siba had a Sadr-t juz, or provincial Sadr, who was under the 
orders of the Chief Sadr (Sadr-t Jahén, or Sadr-i kul, or Sadr-i Sudiir). 

As in every other department, bribery was extensively carried on 
in the offices of the pee: The land specified in the farmdn : a holder 


a Rogarding the turni out of Alam@ha and Madad-i i maSaeh hold ele Elliot's 
Glossary, under AllamghA, p. 18. . se 
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rarely corresponded in extent to the land which he actually held ; or the 
language of the farmadn was ambiguously worded to enable the holder 
to take possession of as much as he could and keep it, as long as he bribed 
the Qdzis and provincial Sadrs. Hence Akbar had every reason, after 
repeated inquiries, to cancel grants conferred by former rulers. The 
religious views of the emperor (vide p. 176) and the hatred which he 
showed to the SUlama, most of whom held lands, furnished him with a 
personal, and therefore stronger, reason to resume their grants, and drive 
them away to Bhakkar in Sind, or to Bengal, the climate of which in 
those days was as notorious as, in later days, that of Gombroon. After 
the fall of SAbd" ’n-Nabi—a man whom Akbar used once to honour by 
holding the slippers before his feet—Sultan Khwaja, a member of the 
Divine Faith (vide p. 214), was appointed as Sadr; and the Sadrs after 
him were so limited in conferring lands independently of Akbar, and had 
so few grants to look after, as to tempt Bada,onf to indulge in sarcastical 
remerks. The following were Akhar’s Sadrs :— 

1. Shaykh Gada*i, a Shifah, appointed at the recommendation of 
Bayrém Khan, till 968. 

2. Khwaja Muhammad Salih, till 971. 

3. Shaykh SAbd" ’n-Nabi, till 986. 

4. Sultin Khwaja, till his death in 993. 

5. Amir Fath" ’llah of Shiraz, till 997. 

6. Sudr Jahan, whose name coincides with the title of his office. 

Abii 'l-Fazl also mentions a Sadr Mawlina Abd" ’l-Baqi; but I do 
not know when he held office. 

I extract a few short passages from Bada, oni. 

Page 29. Shaykh Gada‘i cancelled the Mfadad-¢ maSash lands, and took 
away the legacies! of the Khanzddas (Afghans) and gave a Suyfrghal to 
any one that would bear up with humiliating treatment, but not other- 
wise. Nevertheless, in comporison with the present time, when obstacles 
are raised to the pnasession of every jarib of ground, nay, even less, you 
may call the Shaykh an SAlambakhsh (one who gives away a world). 

Page 52. After Shaykh Gada*i, Khajagi Muhammad Salih was, in 
968, appointed Sadr; but he did not possess such extensive powers in 
conferring lands as madad-i maSdsh, because he was ceprecent on the 
Diwans. 

Page 71. In 972, or perhaps more correctly in 971, Shavkh SAbd" 

’n-Nabi was made Sadr. In giving awav lands, he was to consult Mugaffar 
Khan, st that time Vazir and Vakil. But soon after, the Shay al acquired 


ary Awgtf. The text of Radi, ont has wrongly augat. For bar read barah. 


such absolute powers that he conferred on deserving people whole worlds of 
subsistence allowances, Jands, and pensions, so much so that if you place 
the grants of all former kings of Hindistan in one scale, and those of the 
Shaykh into the other, his scale would weigh more. But several years 
later the scale went up, as it had been under former kings, and matters 
took an.adverse turn. 

Page 204. In 983, His Majesty gave the order that the Ayimas of the 
whole empire should not be let off by the kroris of each Pergana, unless 
they brought the farmdzis in which their grants, subsistence allowances 
and pensions were described, to the Sadr for inspection and verification. 
For this reason, a large number of worthy people, from the eastern 
districts up to Bhakkar on the Indus, came to Court. If any of them had 
& powerful protector in one of the grandees or near friends of His Majesty, 
he could manage to have his affair settled ; hut those who tere destitute 
of such recommendations had to bribe Sayyid S Abd" 'f-Rasiil, the Shayih’s 
head man, or make presents to his farrashes, darbins (porters), syces 
(grooms), and mihtars (sweepers), “ in order to get their blanket out of 
the mire.” Unless, however, they had either strong recommendations, 
or had recourse to bribery, they were utterly ruined. Many. of the 
Ayimas, without obtaining their object, died from the heat caused hy the 
crowding of the multitudes. Though a report of this came to the ears 
of His Majesty, no one dared to take these unfortunate people before the 
emperor. And when the Shaykh. in all his pride and haoughtiness, sat 
upon his masnad (cushion), and influential grandees introduced to him, in 
his office, scientific or pious men, the Shaykh received them in his filthy 
way, paid respect to no one,! and after much asking, begging, and ex- 
aggerating he allowed, for example, a teacher of the /tddyu (a book on 
law) and other college books 100 Bighas, more or leas ; and though such 
a man might have been for a long time in possession of more extensive 
lands, the Shaykh took them away. But to men of no renown, to low 
fellows, even to Hindus, he gave primitive lands as marks * of personal 
favour. Hence science and scientific men fell in estimation. . . . At no 
time had a Sadr for so long a time exercised more tyrannical powers. 

The fate of SAbd" ’n-Nabi has been related above. Akbar gave him 
money for the poor of Makkah, and sent hin on a pilgrimage. When he 
came back, he was called to account for the money, was put in prison, 
and murdered “ by some acoundral ” in 992. 

| ; 
ne haansalo ete ovo ree a ts paseo enfin 
Pet plier Aay in the text (p. 205) one MS. of Raddoni reads samin-s ibtidaGt ba-lafaggul 
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The next Sadr was Sultin Khwaja. Matters relating to suyirghils 
now took a very different couree. Akbar had rejected the Islim, and 
the new sadr, who had just returned from Makkah,’ become a member 
of the Divine Faith. The systematic persecution of the learned and the 
lawyers had commenced, and His Majesty inquired personally into all 
grants (vide p. 199, second para.). The lands were now steadily withdrawn, 
and according to Bada,onI, who had managed to get 1,000 bighas, at first 
to the great disgust of Abd" ’n-Nabi, many a Muhammadan family was 
impoverished or utterly ruined. 

In 998, Fath" "lah of Shiris (vide p. 34) was appointed Sadr. As 
the Suyidrghal duties, and with them the dignity of the Sadr, had dwindled 
down to nothing, Fath" ‘lah, though Sadr, could be spared for missions 
to the Dakhin, Bad., p.. 343. 

“* His Shirazi servant Kamal officiated for him during his absence, and 
looked after these lacklands of Ayima-dars,* who had a few spots here and 
there ; for the dignity of the Sadr had approached its kamal (perfection). 
Fath" 'llah had not even the péwer of conferring five bighas ; in fact he 
was an imaginary Sadr, as all lands had been withdrawn. And yet, the 
Jands which had been withdrawn became the dwelling-places of wild 
animals, and thus belonged neither to the Ayima-dars, nor to farmers. 
However, of all these oppressions, there is at least a record left in the 
books of the Sadr, though of the office of the Sadr the name only is left. 

Page 368. Fath" 'llah [the Sadr himself] laid before His Majesty a bag 
containing the sum of Rs. 1,000, which his collector by means of oppression 
or under the pretext that an Ayima-dar was not forthcoming or dead, had 
squeezed out of the widows and unfortunate orphans of the Pargana of 
Basawar (which was his jagir] and said ‘‘ My collectors have this much 
collected from the .4yima-dars as a kifdyat (i.e., becanse the collectors 
thought the Suyiirghal holders had more than sufficient to live upon)”. 
But the emperor allowed him to keep the sum for himself. . 

The next Sadr, Sadr Jahan, was a member of the Divine Faith. 
Though appointed Sadr immediately after the death of Fath" ‘lah, 
Bada,on! continues calling him Afufti-yi mamdlik-i mahriisa, the Mufti of 


2 The same happened afterwards to Mirek CA CAziz Koka. In fact, several examples are 
on record that devout pilgrims returned so disap and “ fleeced” from h 
as to essume a hostile position to tho Islim. There is a proverb curren. in the East, 
Ash-shaytan fi ‘l-baramayn, “ The Devil dwells in Makkah and Madinah.” 

® SaqtaC ‘l-ardgi a pun reminding of mwy/a¢ (past part. IV), one on whom lands have 
been conferred, and mug/iS¢ ( cay act. IV), one who confers lands. Oheservo that Badi,on! 
uses the word ayima not only in the plural senze of ayima-dars, bul as an equivalent ot | 


those who hold a pl tor. si 
Regarding the _ te which grasping Sadrs were subject to, ride Eltiot’s Index, 
p- 253, note, of which, Rowores the rare para. ought to be expunged as unhistorical. 
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the empire, which had been his title before. Perhays it was no longer 
necessary to have a separate officer for the Sadrship Sadr Jahan 
continued to serve under Jahangir. 

A great portion of the Suyirghal lands 1s specified by Abi ’)-Fagl in 
the geographical tables of the Third Bcok. 


A*in 20. 
ON THE CARRIAGES, ETC., INVENTED BY HIS MAJESTY. 


His Majesty has invented an extraordinary carriage, which has proved 
a source of much coinfort for various people. When this carriage is used 
for travelling, or for carrying loads, it may be employed for grinding corn. 

His Majesty also invented a large cart, which is drawn by one elephant. 
It is made sufficiently large so as to hold several bath-rooms, and thus 
serves as a travelling bath. It is also easily drawn by cattle. 

Camels and horsos also are used for pulling carriages, and thus 
contribute to the comfort of mankind. Finely built carriages are called 
bohals ;* if used on even ground several may sit together and 
travel on. 

Water wheels and carts have also been sc constructed that water may 
be fetched from far, low places, Two oxen may pull four suck wheels 
at the same time, or one ox two. 

Another machine exists which conveys water from a well, and moves 
at the same time a millstone. 


A*in 21. 
THE TEN SER TAX (DAHSERI). 


His Majesty takes from each bigha of tilled land ten sera of grain 
asa royalty. Store-houses have been constructed in every district. They 
supply the animals belonging to the State with food, which is never 
. bought in the bizars. These stores prove at the sume time of great use 
for the people ; for poor cultivators may receive grain for sowing purposes, 
or people may buy cheap grain at the time of famines. But the stores 
are only used to supply necessities. They are also used for benevolent 
purposes ; for His Majesty has estabtished in his empire many houses ® 


1 This was, “accord ng to Nizim's s T aba At, an invention of Fathe “Hah of Shiriz (vide 
p. 38; note). Nizdm says. “ He conatructed a millstone which way placed ona cart. It 
turned itsclf and ground corn. He also invented a looking-glass which, whether seen near 
or ata distance, showerl all sorts of curious figures. Alvo a wheel, which cleaned at once 
twelve barrels.”” The last mentioned wheel aloo is ascribed by Abids 'I-Fazl to Akbar ; 
vide Book I, A*in 38, p. 122. 

* Regarding English carriages (rath-i anyrezi) brought to India under Jahdnglr, vide 
Tuzuk, pp. 167, 168. 

2 Vide pp. 210 and 211. 


for the poor, where indigent people may get something to eat. He also 
appoints everywtre experienced people to look after these store-houses, 
and selects for this purpose active Darogahs and clever writers, who watch 
the reovipte and charges. 
A*in 22. 
ON FEASTS... 

His Majesty inquires into the excellent customs of past ages, and 
without looking to the men of the past in particular, he takes up that 
which is proper, though he have to pay a high price for it. He bestows 
his fostering care upon men of various classes, and seeks for occasions to 
make presents. Thus, when His Majesty was informed of the feasts of’ 
the Jamsheds, and the festivals of the Parsf priests, he adopted them, and 
used them as opportunities of conferring benefits. The following are the 
most important feaste. 1. The NewYear’s Day feast.1 It commences on 
the day when the Sun in his splendour moves to Aries, and laste till the 
nineteenth day of the month (Farwardin). Two days of this period are 
considered great festivals, when much money and numerous other things 
are given away as presents ; the first day of the month of Farwardin, and 
the nineteenth, which is the time of the Sharaf. Again, His Majesty 
followed the custom of the ancient Parsis, who held banquets on those 
days the names of which coincided with the name of a month. The follow- 
ing are the bn i which have the same name as 8 month ; 19th Farwardin ; 
Srd Urdibihisht ; 6th Khirddd ; 13th Tir; 7th Amurdad; 4th Shahri- 
war; 16th Mthr; 10th Abén; 9th den ; 8th, 15th, 23rd Day; 2nd, 
Bahman ; 5th Isfanddrmuz. Feasts are actually and ideally held on each 
of these days. People in their happiness raise the strain of inward joy. 
In the beginning of each pahr the naggdras (vide p. 51, 1. 1) are beaten, 
when the singers and musicians fall in. On the firet of the above feasts 
. ooloured'lamps are used for three nights ; on the second for one night, and 
the joy is general. 

I have given a few particulars in the first book (A*in 18). 


Ain 23. 
THE KHUSHROZ OR DAY OF FANCY BAZARS, 


On the third feast-dey of every month, His Majesty holds » large 
assembly for the purpose of inquiring into the many wonderful things 
Beds,onl genvrally calls this day NV JalAlk ; vide p. 183, 
; Thus eases was ‘he naane of the Bisbeegedt (October avenues 1 but the tenth 
day aleo of every month bad the samename. 
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found in this world. The merchants of the age are eager to attend, and 
lay out articles from all countries. The people of His Majesty’s Harem 
come, and the women of other men also are invited, and buying and 
selling is quite general. His Majesty uses such days to sclect any articles 
which he wishes to buy, or to fix the price of things, and thus add to his 
knowledge. The secrets of the empire, the character of the people, the 
good and bed qualities of each office and workshop, will then appear. 
His Majesty gives to such days the name of Khushrilz, or the joyful day, 
as they are a source of much enjoyment. 

After the fancy bazirs for women, bazirs for the men are held. 
Merchants of all countries then sell their wares. His Majesty watches 
the transactions, and such as are admitted to Court indulge in the pleasure 
of buying. Bazar people, on such occasions, may iay their grievances 
before His Majesty, without being prevented by the mace-bearers, and 
may use the opportunity of laying out their stores, in order to explain 
their circumstances. For those who are good, the dawn of success rises, 
whilst wicked basir people are called to account. 

His Majesty has appointed for this. purpose a separate treasurer and 
an accountant, so that the sellers may get paid without delay. The profit 
made by tradesmen on such occasions is very great.? 


A*in 24. 
REGULATIONS REGARDING MARRIAGES. 


Every care bestowed upon this wonderful tie between men is a means 
of preserving the stability of the human race, and ensuring the progress 
of tha world ; it is a preventive against the outbreak of evil passions, and 
leads to the establishment of homes. Hence His Majesty, inasmuch as 
he is benign, watches over great and small, and imbues men with his 
notions of the spiritual union dnd the equality of essence which he sees in 
marriage. He abhors marriages which take place between man and woman 
before the age of puberty. They bring forth no fruit, and His Majesty 
thinks them even hurtful ; for afterwards, when such a couple ripens into 
manhood, they dislike having connexion, and their home is desolate. 

Here in India, where » man cannot see the woman to whom he is 
betrothed, there are peculiar obstacles ; but His Majesty maintains that 
the consent of the bride and bridegroom, afid the permission of the 
parents, aro absolutely Rocensary in marriage contracts. 


1 Regarding theese fancy basirs, vide above Badi. vals remarks 01 on . 213, L ra 
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Marriage between near relations His Majesty thinks highly improper. 
He saya, “‘ The fact that, in ancient times (?) even, a girl was not given to 
her twin brother! ought to silence those who are fond of historical proofs. 
Marriage between first cousins, however, does not strike the bigoted 
followers of Mubammad’s religion os wrong; for the beginning of a 
religion resembles, in this regard, the beginning of the creation of mankind. 

His Majesty disapproves of high dowries ; for as they are rarely ever 
paid, thicy are mere sham ; but he admits that the fixing of high dowries 
is a preventive against rash divorces. Nor does His Majesty approve of 
every one marrying more than one wife; for this ruins a man’s health, 
and disturbs.the peace of the home. He censures old women that take 
young husbands, and says that doing so is against all modesty. 

He haa alxo appointed two sober and scnsible men, one of whom 
inquires into the circumstances of the bridegroom, and the other into 
those of the bride. These two officers have the title of Ti*i-begi, or 
masters of marriages. In many cases, the duties are performed by one 
and the same officer. His Majesty also takes a tax from both parties, to 
enable them to show their gratitude. The payment of this tax is looked 
upon as auspicious. Mansabdars commanding from five to one thousand, 
pay 10 Muhrs ; do. from one thousand to five hundred, 4 Af.; do. to 
Commanders of one hundred, 2 M.; do. to Commanders of forty, 1 M. ; 
do. to Commanders of ten, 4 R. The latter fee is also paid by rich people. 
The middle classes pay 1 R., and common people 1 dam.* In demanding 
this tax, the officers have to pay regard to the circumstances of the 
father of the bride. 


7 A*in 25. 
REGULATIONS REGARDING EDUCATION. 


In every country, but especially in Hinddstén, boys are kept fo: 
years at schoo}, where they learn the consonants and vowels. A great 
portion of the life of the students is wasted by making them read many 
books. His-Majesty orders that every achool boy should first learn to 
write the letters of the Alphabet, and also learn to trace their several 
forms.? He ought to learn the shape and name of each letter, which may 


[* potas play ade Gt 79 EST oy) ylie pos ws 9— Ph 

*“ The sons and daughters of common jeople hot allowed to marry, unless 
they came to the office of the kotwil, and were stared as at by t the, kotwiii's men, who had 
to take down their resportive agos; and may imagine whet advan and fine 


opportunities the officern thus had, especially the Ted the kitwfil, and Bock, 
ro () and their other low ansistants outaide.” I, p. @1.' Vide also 
in 


* Boysa in tho East generally learn to write by running their pens over the characters 
of the copyalipa (q:/Sas). 


be done in two days, when the boy should proceed:to write the joined 
letters. Thev may be practised for a week, after which the boy should 
learn some prose and poetry by heart, and then commit to memory some 
verses to the praise of God, or moral sentences, cach written separately. 
Care is to be taken that he learns to understand everything himeelf ; 
but the teacher may agsist him a little. He then ought for some time to be 
daily practised in writing a hemistich or a verse, and will soon acquire a 
current hand. The teacher ought especially to look after five things : 
knowledge of the lettere ; meanings of words ; the hemistich ; the verse ; 
the former lesson. If this method of teaching be adopted, a boy will 
learn in a month, or even in a day, what it took others vears to under- 
stand, so much so that people will get quite astonished. Every boy 
ought to read books on morals, arithmetic, the notation peculiar to 
arithmetic, agrculture, mensuration, geometry, astronomy, physiog- 
nomy, household matters, the rules of government, medicine, logic, the 
tabiS?, riydzi, and ildhi, sciences,’ and history’; all of which may be 
gradually acquired. 

In studying Sanscrit, students ought to learn the. Bayaékaran, Niya,i, 
Bedanta, and Pitanjal. No oneshould be allowed to neglect those things 
which the present time requires. 

These regulations shed a new light on schools, and cast a bright 
lustre over Madrasas. 


A*in 26. 
THE ADMIRALTY. 


This department is of great use for the successful operations of the 
army, and for the benefit of the country in general ; it furnishes means of 
obtaining things of value, provides for agriculture, and His Majesty's 
household. His Majesty, in fostering this source of power, keeps four 
objects in view, and looks upon promoting the efficiency of this depart- 
ment as an act of divine worship. © 

First.—The fitting out of strong boats, capable of carrying elephants. 
Some are mnde in stich a manner as to be of use in sieges and for the 
conquest of strong forts. Experienced officers look upon ships as if they 
were houses and dromedaries, and use them as excellent means of conquest. 
So especially i in Turkey. Zanzibar, and Europe. In everv pert of His 


‘This is the three-fold divi ision of sciences. [4hi, or divine, sciences comprise ev ery. 
thing connected with thealagy and the means of arquiring a knowledge of God. Riyasi 
sciences treat of quantity. and kel erly mathematica, astronomy. music, wechanics. 
7'abl-€T aciences comprehend phvaica 

Some dictionaries call the last class of sciences taba’ f, instead of (abiSi. 
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Majesty’s empire ships are numerous; but in Benga), Kashmir, and 
Thathah (Sind) they are the pivot of all commerce. His Majesty had the 
sterns of the boats made in shape of wonderful animals, and thus combines 
terror with amusement. Turrets and pleasing kiosks, markets, and 
beautiful flower-beds, have likewise been constructed on the rivers. 
Along the coasts of the ocean, in the west, east, and south of India, large 
ships are built, which are suitable for voyages. The harbours have been 
put into excellent condition, and the experience of seamen has much 
improved. Large ships are also built at [lihdibis and Lahor, and are 
then sent to the coast. In Kashmir, » model of a ship was made which 
was much admired. | 

Secondly.—To appoint experienced seamgn, acquainted with the tides, 
the depths of the ocean, the time when the several winds blow, and their 
advantages and disadvantages. They must be familiar with shallows and 
banks. Besides, a seaman must be hale and strong, a good swimmer, 
kind hearted, hard working, capable of bearing fatigue, patient ; in fact, 
he must possess all good qualities. Men of such character can’ only be 
found after much trouble. The best seamen come from Malibir Malabar). 

Boatmen also bring men and their things from one side of the river to 
the other. 

The number of sailors in a ship varices according to the size of the vessel. 
In large ships there are twelve classes. 1. The Nakhudd, or owner of the 
ship. This worg is evidently a short form of Navkhudd. He fixes the 
course of the ship. 2. The AfuSallim, or Captain. He must be acquainted 
with the depths and the shallow places of the ocean, and must know 
astronomy. It is he who guides the ship to her destination, arid prevents 
her from fulling into dangers. 3. The Tamudil,' or chief of the khaldgts, or 
sailors. Sailors, in seamen’s language, are called khaldsis or khdrwas. 
4. The Nakhudd-khashab. He supplics the passengers with firewood 
and straw, ‘and assists in shipping and unlading the cargo. 5. The 
Sarhang, or mate, superintends the docking and landing of the ship, and 
often acts for the AfuSallim. 6. The Bhandari has the charge of the stores. 
7. The Karrdni* is a writer who keeps the accounts of the ship, and serves 
out water to the passengers. 8. earn Ail or helmsman. He stcers 


helmemen, but never more than twenty. 9. The Panjari looks out from 


(* Lenteil or tantel, H —P] | 
ord ia nowadayn pronounced Kiraai, and in applied to any clerk. The 
word ia often used contemptuously, 
iv baht a modern Anglo-Indian word used in Calcutta, eea-cunny,’ derived from 
eurhant.— 
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ithe top of the mast, and gives notice when he sevs land or a ship, or s 
coming storm, ete. 10. The Gamét belongs to the class of khaldsis. 
He throws out the water which has leaked through the ship. 11. The 
Top-ondés, or ganner, is required in naval fights; the number depends on 
the size of the ship. 12. The Khdrwa or common sailors. They set and 
furl the sails. Some of them perform the duty of divers, and stop leaks, 

| or set free the anchor when it sticks fast. The amount of their. wages 
varies, and depends on the voyage, or kish, as seamen call it.. In the 
harbour of Sitgde (Hagli) a Nakhudd gets 400 R.; besides he is allowed 
four malikh, or cabina, which he fills with wares for his own profit. Every 
ship is divided into several divisions, for the accommodation of passengers 
and the stowage of goods, each of the divisions being called a maltki. 
The MuSallim gets 200 R. and two maltkis; the Tandil, 120R.; the 
Karréni, 50 R. and one maltkh; the Nakhudé khashab, 30R.; the 
Sarhang, 25 R.; the Sukkdngir, Panjari, and Bhanddri, each 15 2. ; 
each Khdrwa or common sailor, 40 R., and his daily food ix addition ; 
the Degandéz, or gunner, 12 R. | 

In Kambhdyat (Cambay), a Nakhudd gets 800 R., and the other men in 
the same proportion. r 

In Léhari, a nikhuda gets 300 f., and the rest in proportion. 

In Achin he gets half as much again as in southern harbours; in 
Portugal, two and a half as much again ; and in Malacca,? twice as much 
again. In Pegu, and Dahnisari, he gets half as much again as in Cambay. 
All these rates vary according to the place and the length uf the voyage. 
But it would take me too long to give more details. | 

Boatmen on rivers have wages varying from 100 to 500 d. per mensem. 

Thirdly, an experienced man has been appointed to look after the 
rivers. He must be an imposing and fearless man, must have a Joud voice, 
must be capable of bearing fatigue, active, zealous, kind, fond of travelling, 
a good swimmer. As he. possesses experience, he settles every difficulty 
which arises regarding fords, and takes care that such places are not 
overcrowded, or too narrow, or very uneven, or full of mud. He regulates 
the. number of passengers which a ferry may carry; he must not aliow 
travellers to be delaved, and sees that poor people are passed over gratis. 
He ought not to allow people to swim across, or wares to he deposited 
anywhere else but at fording places. He should alxo prevent people from 
crossing nt night, unless in eases of necessity. ) 

Fourthly, the remission of duties. His Majesty, in his mercy, has 
remitted many tolls, though the income derived from them equalled the 

~ ee "1 Maligha.—P.). 


revenue of a whole country. He only wishes that boatmen should get 
their wages. The state takes certain taxes in harbour places; but they 
never exceed two and a half per cent., which is so little compared with the 
taxes formerly levied, that merchants lock upon harbour taxes as totally 
remitted. 

The following sums are levied as river tolls. For every boat, 1 R. per 
koe at the rate of 1,000 mans, provided the boat and the men belong to one 
and the same owner. But if the boat belongs to another man and every- 
thing in the boat to the man who has hired it, the tax is 1 2. for every 
2} kos. At ferry places, an elephant has to pay 10 d. for crossing ; a laden 
cart, 4d.; do. empty, 2d.; a laden camel, 1d.; empty cameh, horses, 
cattle with their things, ¢d.; do. empty, td. Other beasts of burden 
pay y'@., which includes the toll due by theriver. Twenty people pay | d. 
for crossing ; but they are often taken grafss. 

The rule is that one-half or one-third of the tolls thus collected go 
to the State (the other half goes to the boatmen). 

Merchants are therefore well treated, and the articles of foreign 
countries are imported in large quantities. 


Ain 27. 
ON HUNTING. 

Superficial, worldly observers see in killing an animal a sort of 
pleasure, and in their ignorance stride about, as if senseless, on the field of 
their passions. But deep inquirers see in hunting a means of acquisition 
of knowledge, and the temple of their worship derives from it a peculiar 
lustre. This is the case with His Majesty. He always makes hunting a 
means of increasing his knowledge, and besides, uses hunting parties as 
occasions to inquire, without having first given notice of his coming, into 
the condition of the people and the army. He travels incognito, and 
- examines into matters referring to taxation, or to Saytrgkdl lands, or to 
affairs connected with the household. He lifts up such as are cppressed. 
and punishes the oppressors. On account of theese higher reasons His 
Majesty indulges in the chase, and shows himself quite enamoured of it. 
Short-sighted and shallow observers think that His:Majesty has no other 
object in view but hunting ; but the wise and experienced know that he 
pursues higher aims. 

When His Majesty starts on a hunting party, active Qardwale (men 
employed by the Mir Shikar, lor Master of Hunting) surround the ‘hunting 


ct Mir shikie in India. is now applied to any ‘assistant falconer, bird- catcher, ete, 
etc..—P.) 


ground, the Qur (p. 110), remaining at a distance of about five kos from it. 
Near the Qur the grandees and other people await the arrival of His 
Majesty. The men who look after the things sit down and watch. About 
a yard behind them the Mir Tiizak stands ready for service, and about 
a kos and one-half behind them stand some of the Khidmatsyya (p. 253) 
and other servants of His Majesty. The Khidmatiyys are told off to watoh 
at that place. Atabout the same distance there stands a vigilant officer 
with some of His Majesty’s servants. He advances very slowly and guards 
the private hunting ground. Behind them an experienced officer is 
stationed to superintend the whole. Several near servants of His Majesty 
have admission to this place; but generally only such are allowed to 
come as are required to render services at the chase. 

When a certain distance has been passed over, His Majesty selects a 
few to accompany him, and then moves on; and after having gone over 
another distance, He generally goes alone, or accompanied by one or two. 
When the hour of rest comes, hoth parties which had been left behind 
again join His Majesty. 

As I have stated the views of His Majesty regarding the chase, and 
have written down some remarks on the arrangements which are made 
during hunting parties, I shall give a few particulars as to the several 
modes of chasing, and the wonderful contrivances which people have 
recourses to. 

1. Tiger Hunting. 

They make a large cage, and having fastened it (on the ground) with 
strong iron ties, they put it in places frequented by tigers. The door is left 
open; but it is arranged in such a manner that the slightest shaking will 
cause it ty close. Within the cage they put a goat, which is protected by a 
soreen #0 constructed that the tiger can see the goat, but not get hold of 
it. Hunger will lead the tiger to the cage. As soon as he enters, he is 
caught. 

Another method.—They pitt a poisoned arrow on a bow, painted green, 
in such a manner that a*slight movement will cause the arrow to go off. 
The bow is hung upon a tree, and when the tiger passes, and shakes it a 
little, the arrow will hit the animal and kill it. 

Another method.—They tie a sheep to a place in a road frequented by 
tigers, putting round about the sheep on the ground small blades of gras.’ 
covered with gluc.! The tiger comes rushing forward and gets his claws 
full of the glue. The more he tries to get rid of it, the more will the glue 


(? Shslim, probably bird-lime made from the exudations from slits ‘made in the ‘bark 
of the bar (banyan) or the pipal trce.—P.} 
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stick to his feet, and when he is quite senseless and exhausted, the 
hunters come from the ambush and kill him. Or they take him alive, 
and tame him. 

His Majesty, from hie straightforwardness, dislikes having recourse 
to such tricks, and prefers with bows or matchlocks openly to attack this. 
brute, which destroys so many lives. 

Another method.—An intrepid experienced hunter gets on the back of a 
male buffalo and makes it attack the tiger. The buffalo will quickly catch 
the tiger on its horns, and toss it violently upwards, so that it dies. 
It is impossible to describe the excitement of this manner of bunting the 
tiger. One does not know what to admire more, the courage of the 
rider, or his skill in standing firm on the slippery back of the buffalo. 

One day, notice was given that a man-eating tiger had made its 
appearance in the district of Bari. His Majesty got on the elephant. Naher 
Khan, and went into the jungle. The brute was stirred up; and striking 
its claws into the forehead of the huge animal, it pulled its head close 
down to the ground, when the tiger was killed by the men. This occurrence 
astonished tiie most intrepid and experienced hunters. 

On another occasion, His Majesty hunted near Toda. The tiger had 
stretched one of the party to the ground. His Majesty aimed at the 
brute, killed it, and thus saved the life of the man. 

Once during a qamargha} chase, a large tiger was stirred up. The 
animal attacked His Majesty, when he shot it in time through the head 
and killed it. .. 

Once a tiger struck his claws into a man. All who witnessed it 
despaired of his life. His Majesty shot the tiger through the body and 
released the unfortunate man. 

A remarkable scene took place in the forest of Mathura. ShujaSat 
Kban (vide A*in 30, No. 51), who had advanced very far, got suddenly 
timid. His Majesty remained standing where he was, and looked furioysly 
at the tiger. The brute cowered ? down before that divine glance, and 
turned right about trembling all over. In a short time it was killed. 

_ The feats of His Majesty are too numerous to be imagined ; much 
less can a Hindustanf, as I am, describe them in a dignified style. 

He slays lions,? but would not hurt an ant. 

- girds himself for the fray ; but a lion? arte his claws from fear.* 


’ ‘Qamargha cw ahase for which drivers are mie The cies in apparently 
enclond in a liviny ring.—P. | 
® Thin in ono of Akbar'n miracles. 
{® Sker, tiger.—P.] 
© These two verace are taken from Fayzi's Nul Daman; ride p. 113, note 1. 
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2. Elephant-catching. 


There are several modes of hunting elephante. 

1. Kheda_ The hunters are both on horseback and on foot. They 
go during summer to the grazing places of this wonderful animal, and 
commence to beat drums and blow pipes, the noise of which makes 
the elephants quite frightened. They commence to rush about, till from 
their heaviness and exertions no strength is left in them. They are then 
sure to run under a tree for shade, when some experienced hunters throw 
a rope made of hemp or bark round their feet or necks, and thus tie them 
to the trees. They are afterwards led off in company with some trained 
elephants, and gradually get tame. QOne-fourth of the value of an elephant 
thus caught is given to the hunters as wages. 

2. Chor kheda. They take a tame female elephant to the grazing place 
of wild elephants, the driver stretching himself on the back of the elephant, 
without moving or giving any other sign of his presence. The elephants 
then commence to fight, when the driver manages to secure one by 
throwing a rope round the foot. 

3. Gad.2 A deep pit is constructed in a place frequented by elephants, 
which is covered up with grass. As soon as the elephants come near it 
the hunters from their ambush commence tou make a great noise. The 
elephants get confused, and losing their habitual cautiousness, they fall 
rapidly and noisily into the hole. They are then starved and kept without 
water, when they soon get tame. 

4. Bar. They dig a ditch round the resting-place of elephants, leaving 
only one road open, before which they put up a door, which is fastened 
with ropes. The door is left open, but closes when the rope is cut. The 
hunters then put both inside and outside the door such food as elephants 
like. The elephants cat it up greedily ; their voraciousness mukes them 
forget all cautiousnese, and without fear they enter at the door. A fearless 
hunter, who has been lving concealed, then cuts the rope, and the door 
closes. The elephants start up, and in their fury try to break the door. 
They are all in commotion. The hunters then kindle fires and make much 
noise. The elephants run about till they get tired, and no strength is 
left in them. Tame females are then brought tq the place, by whose 
means.the wild elephants are caught. They soon get tame. 

From times of old, people have enjoyed elephant hunts by any of 
the above modes; His Majesty has invented a new manner, which 


1 Hence our elephant kheddas, 
{® For gi or gir f., & pit —P.] 


admits of remarkable finesse. In fact, all excellent modes of hunting are 
inventions of His Majesty. A wild herd of elephants is surrounded on 
three sides by drivers, one side alone being left open. At it several 
female elephants are stationed. From all sides, male elephants will 
approach to cover the females. The latter then go gradually into an 
enclosure, whither the males follow. They are now caught as shown 
above.? | 


3. Leopard® Hunting. 

Leopards, when wild, select three places. In one part of the country 
they hunt ; in another part they rest and sleep; and in a third district 
they play and amuse themselves. They mostly sleep on the top of a hill. 
The shade of a tree is sufficient for the leopard. He rubs himself against 
the trunk. Round about the tree they deposit their excrements, which 
are called in Hind! dkhar. 

Formerly, hunters used to make deep holes and cover them with grass. 
These pits were called od. The leopards on coming near then, fell down 
to the bottom ; but they often broke their feet or legs, or managed by 
jumping to get out again. Nor could you catch more than one in each pit. 
His Majesty therefore invented a new method, which has astonished the 
most experienced hunters. He made a pit only two or three gaz deep, and 
constructed a peculiar trapdoor, which closes when the leopard falls into 
the hole. The animal is thus never hurt. Sometimes more than one go 
into the trap. (n one occasion no less than seven leopards were caught. 
At the time of their heat, which takes place in winter, a female leoparc. 
had been walking about on the field, and six male leopards were after her. 
Accidentally she fell into a pit, and her male companions, unwilling to 
let her off, dropped in one after the other—a nice scene, indeed. 

His Majesty also catches leopards by tiring them out, which is very 
interesting to look ui. 


1 “ A large number of people had surrounded the whole jungle, outside of which, 
emperor (Jabingtr}, and on the ft bed bos ‘pet 
em on upon 
scailas oors fo avend enter - 
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Another method is to fasten noo3es to the foot of the above mentioned 
tree. When the animal comes to scratch itself, it gets entangled. 

His Majeety generally hunts leopards thirty or forty koe from Agra, 

y in the districts‘of Bari, Stm&walf, Alépir, Sunnim, Bhatinds, 
Bhataty, Patan in the Panjab, Fathpir Jhinjhana, Nagor, Mirath, Jodhpor, 
Jaisalmir, Amrsarniyin ; but several other more remote spots have been 
selected as hunting groinds. His Majesty used often to go to the first 
mentioned places, take out the leopards that had fallen into a pit, an¢c 
hand them over tothe keepers. He would oftentravel over great distances, 
and was perhaps just on the point of resting alittle ; but before he had 
done so, good news were brought from some hunting ground, when he 
hastened away on a fleet courser. 

In former times people managed to train a newly caught leopard 
for the chase in the space of three months, or if they exerted themselves, 
in two months. From the attention which His Majeaty pays to this 
animal, leopards are now trained in an excellent manner in the short 
space of eighteen days. Old and active keepers were surprised at such 
results, and extolled the charm of His Majesty's knowledge. From good 
motives, and from a desire to add splendour to his court, His Majesty 
used to take it upon himeelf to keep and train leopards, astonishing the 
moet experienced by his success. 

A rather remarkable case is the following. Once a leopard had been 
caught, and without previous training, on a mere hint by His Majesty, it 
brought in the prey like trained leopards. Those who were present had 
their eyes opened to truth, and experienced the blessing of prostrating 
themselves in belief on His Majesty.) 

Attracted by the wonderful influenge of the loving heart of His 
Majesty, a leopard once followed the imperial suite without collar or chain, 
and like a sensible humah being, obeyed every command, and at every 
leopard chase enjoyed it very much to have its skill brought to the test. 

There are two hundred. keepers in charge of the khaga leopards. A 
proper system of training haa been laid down: 


A*in 28. 


THE FOOD ALLOWED TO LEOPARDS. THE WAGES OF THE 
KEEPERS. 


First class leopards get 5s. of meat every day ; second class, 4} s. ; 
third class, 4s. ; fourth clans, Sf s.; fifth class, 3} ¢.; sixth class, 3} s. ; 


! Two more miracles of Akbar’s. 


seventh class, 3s. ; eighth class, 2$s. The meat is given ins lump; and 
as on Sundays no animals are killed,’ double the daily portion is given 
on Saturdays. 

Formerly every six months, but now annually, four sere of butter and 
one-tenth of a ser of brimstone are given as ointment, which prevents 
itch. Four men also were appointed to train and look after each leopard ; 
but now there are three men told off for such leopards as sit on horses 
when taken to the hunting ground, and only two for such as sit on carts 
and on doolies. The wages of the keepers vary from 30 R. to 5 R. per 
mensem ; but they have at the same time to look after the cattle which 
draw the leopard carts. The servants who look after the cattle are divided 
into seniors and juniors, each class being subdivided into five divisions. 
The seniors get 300d., 260d., 220d. 200d., and 180d., which is the 
lowest allowance ; the juniors get 160 d., 140 d., 120d., 110d., and 100d. 
For the sake of show, the leopards get brocaded saddle cloths? chains 
studded with jewels, and coarse blankets, and Gushkani * carpets to sit on. 
Grandees of the court also are appointed to superintend the keepers of 
each leopard ; they are to take care that the animals are nicely dressed, 
and that new ones are added to the establishment. Each leopard has a 
name which indicates some of his qualities. Every ten leopards form a 
Mial or Taraf (set); they are also divided according to their rank as 
follows. One thousand ‘ leopards are kept in His Majesty's park, and an 
interesting encampment they form. The three first seta are khaga ; they 
are kept at.Court together with two cther sets. For their conveyance 
two litters (mthaffa) are hung over the back of an elephant, one litter on 
each side. On each litter one leopard sits, looking out for a prey. Litters 
are also put on camels, horses, and mules. Carts even are made for the 
leopards, and are drawn by horses or cattle; or they are made to sit on 
horses; and sometimes they are carried by men in doolies. The best 
leopard which His Majesty has goes by the name of Samand-mansk ; he 
is carried on a chau-dol, and Irooeeds with much pomp. His servants, 


Te ee Se ae eg gen ne ER LE yO 


a “According to the order ‘mentioned on p. 200, , 2nd pera. 

[* Jul, a covering for any animal.—P.] 

> In my text edition, p. 208, 1. 8, 52S. This should perhaps be or us 
are saree (in Arabic co) foheay pedir her oo for tabanckey ri 

«“ Amo e curious events which hap uring the present 8 
T must mention ie a leopard Akio} dulog bie covered & Aeon =e es re beth bo 
threc cubs e late emperor | r was ee aad 
and hunting with isoneiia:. He had about O00 leoperde ociected d 
tried much to pair them, so as to get cubs, but in vain. can eee ams leonard 
to run about in the yardens without collars, letting them walk aboktand hunt after their 
fashion ; but they would not pair. During this year e male leopard broke ite collar, = 
covered & female, which after a space of two months and a half gave birth to three cube 
They went on well, and grew big.” IJqbalndma, p. 70. 


fully equipped, run at his side; the naggdra (a large drum) is beaten in 
front, and sometimes he is carried by two men on horseback, the two ends 
of the pole of the chau-dol reyting on the necks of their horses. Formerly 
two horses were kept for every leopard ; but now three horses are given to 
two leopards. Others have a dooly, or a cart drawn by four oxen. Many 
travel along on one and the same dooly. A tame, trained leopard has the 
dooly carried by three men, others by two. 


Skill exhibited by hunting leopards. 

Leopards will go against the wind, and thus they get scent of a prev, 
or come to hear its voice. They then plan an attack, and give the hunters 
notice where the prey is.1. The hunters keep the animal near themselves, 
and proceed to catch the prey. This is done in three ways. 

1. "‘parghatit. The hunters let off the leopard to the right from the 
place where the decr? was seen. The leopard swiftly seizes it with his 
claws. 2. Righni. The leopard lies concealed, and is shown the deer? from 
a distance. The collar is then taken off, when the leopard, with perfect 
skill, will dash off, jumping from ambush to ambush till he catches the 
deer? 3. Muhdri. The leopard i is put in an ambush, having the wind 
towards himself. The cart is then taken away to the opposite direction. 
This perplexes the deer,? whenthe leopard will suddenly make his way near 
it and catch it. 

It is impossible to describe the wonderful feats of this animal; 
language fails to express his skill and cunning. Thus he will raise up the 
dust with his forefeet and hind Jegs, in order to conceal himself ; or he will 
lie down so flat, that you cannot distinguish him from the surface of the 
ground. 

Formerly a Jeopard would not kill more than three deer * at one and the 
same chase ; but now he will hunt as many a3 twelve. 

His Majesty has also invented a method calied chatrmandal. The 
hunters lie in ambush near a place frequented by deer,? and commence the 
chase from this place as if it was a gamergha hunt (in which drivers are 
used). The leopards are then let off in all directions, and many deer * are 
thus caught. 

The men employed to train and keep the imperial leopards receive 
presents on all occasions when the animals exhibit skill, as an encourage- 
ment to further exertions. A special present has been fixed for each 
animal, but I cannot specifv this. 

Once, fror from the kindness shown by His Majesty, a adeer? made friendship 


"[) "The translation of this paseage is ia doubtful.—P. —P.] 
(* Aka, gazelle.—P.).. 
19 
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with a leopard. They lived together and enjoyed each other's company. 
The most remarkable thing was this, that the leopard when let off against 
other deer,! would pounce upon them as any other leopard. 

In former times leopards were never allowed to remain loose 
towards the close of the day ; for people were afraid of their stubbornness 
and anxiety to run away. But now, in consequence of the practical rules 
made by His Majesty, they are let loose in the evenings and yet remain 
obedient. Formerly, leopards were also kept blindfolded,? except at the 
time of the chase ; for the leopards used to get brisk and run about as if 
mad. But nowadays they are kept without covers for their heads. The 
grandees of the court are allowed to bet on forty khdga leopards ; whoever 
wins takes the amount of his bet.from the others. If a leopard is first in 
bringing twenty deer, his Doriya * gets five rupees from his equals. The 
grandee in charge of the Akasa leopards, Sayyid Ahmad of Barha,‘ gets 
one muhr from each bet, by which he makes a good deal of money. As 
often as a grandee lays before His Majesty twenty pair of deer horns,® he 
takes an Ashrafi from each of his equals. So also do the Zarafdars and 
Qaréwals * bet ; in fact every one shows his zeal in trying to get as many 
deer} as possible. The skins of the deer? are often given to poor people as 
part of money presents. 

It is remarkable that His Majesty can at once tell by seeing a hide to 
what hunting ground the deer ! belonged. 

His Majesty, in fulfilment of a vow made by him before the birth of 
the eldest prinée, never hunts on Fridays.’ 


(2 dha, gazelle.—P.] 

{* i.e. hooded. —P.] 

The man who holds the chain to which the leopard is fastened. 

« He wasa Duhaziri; vide A*in 30, No. 91. 

* Akbar required the horns of deer. 

“In this year (981), His Majesty built several edifices and castics on the road from 
Agra to Ajmir. The reason was this. He thought it incumbent upon him once a year to 
make pilgrimage to the tomb (darg@th) of MuSn-i Chishti at Ajmir; he therefore had 
houses built at every stage on the road to that town. He also erected at every los a tower 
(mandara), and had a well made near it, The towers were studded with several hundred 
thousand horns of deer which His Majesty had killed during his lifetime. The words 
mil-i shakh contain the Tarikh (981). I wished His Majesty had made gardens and sardis 
for travellers instead.” Badd,oni, ii, p. 173. Vide also Elliot’s Index, p. 243, note. 

* Terafddrs, the men in charge of a faraf, whieh word Abii'l-Fezl above used in the 
same sense as mixl, or eet. Tdrafddr means also a Zamindér. A Qardwal is a driver. 

“Tt was at this time [1027 a.n. or a.v. 1618} that Sh&hzdda Shuj&, son of Shahjahin, 
fell ill, and ae I am so mwh attached to him, and the doctors could not cure him of the 
insensibility in which he had lain for several days, I humbly prayed to God, and asked 
Hima favour. During the praver, it occurred to me that I already made a contract 
with my God and had promised Him to give up hunting after reaching the age of fifty, not 
to touch after that an arrow or a gun, and never again to slay an animal with my own 
hands; and I thought that if I should carry into effect my former vow from the present. 
time, which would prevent so many animals from being killed, God might grant my 
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The Siyah-gosh. 

His Majesty is very fond of using this plucky little animal for hunting 
purposes. In former times it would attack a hare or a fox; but now it 
kills black deer.? It eats daily 1 8. of meat. -Each has a separate keeper, 
who gets 100d. per mensem. 


Dogs. 

His Majesty likes this animal very much for his excellent qualities, 
and imports dogs from all countries. Excellent dogs come from Kabul, 
especially from the Hazara district [north of Rawiil Pindi]. They even 
ornament dogs, and give them names.? Dogs will attack every kind of 
animals, and more remarkable still, they will attack a tiger. Several also 
will join and hunt down the enemy. Khdga dogs get daily 2 s. of meat ; 
others get 1}s. There is one keeper for every two Tazi ‘ (hunting) dogs ; 
their wages are 100d. per mensem.® 


Hunting Deer * with Deer. | 

This timid animal also may be tamed and trained. They put a net’ 
over his horns, and let it off against wild deer,* which from fear will fight 
with them. During the struggle, the horn, or the foot, or the ears of the 
wild deer will get entangled in the net ; the hunters who have been lving 
in ambush, will then run up to it, and catch it. The deer thus caught 


prayer for the prince's recovery, I then made this contract with God, and promised, in all 
singleness of intention and true belief, never again to harm an animal with my own 
hand. Through God's mercy, the sufferings of the prince were entirely allayed. When I 
was in the womb of my mother, it happened one day that I did not quicken as usual. 
The servants of the Harem grew alarmed, and reported the fact to my august father 
“Akbar. In those days my father was continually hunting with leopards. That day 
happened to be Friday. My futher then, with a view to making God inclined to shoal 
me, made a vow never again, to the end of hia life, to hunt on Fridays. I have followed 
the practice of my father, and have never hunted with leopards on a Friday.” Tusuk-s 
Jahdngiri, p, 249. | 

Jahingir's self-denial was not great ; for when the prince was sick, Jahangir was fifty 
vears of age! 

i “4 black ear, the Persian translation of the Turkish gara-golag, whence our Felis 
carara., : 

(The Red Lynx of India, Persia, and Arabia. It is trained to take, besides the quarry 
mentioned, partridges, pigeons, cats, and Egyptian vultures, etc.—-P.] 

(* AAd-ys siyth, a wrong term.—P.] 

* This would not strike us as something worth mentioning. But as dogs are considered 
unclean animals by Muhammadans, they are not looked upon as domestic. Nowadays 
- re occasionally names, as kallé, bachh@ ; or English names as feni (Fanny), buldag 
(ou oy), etc. 

Eurppean bloodhounds were early coe wlio by the Portuguese. Jahangir once said 
to Rue." TL only desire vou to help me to a horse of the greatest size, and a and female 
of mastiffes, and the tall Irish greyhounds, and such other dogges ae hunt in your land.” 
Regarding European dogs in India, ride also Tuzuk, p. 138, i from below. 

(* Tési in the Arab yreyhound.—P-. | 

(* For a note on hunting Dogs and Cheetas vide JI. and Pro. As. Soc. Beng., 1907.—P.] 

(8 Ahi, gazelle.—P.} 

(* Jiam, probably a noose of thick gut.—-P.] 
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passes through a course of instruction, and gets tame. Ifthe net} should 
break, or the deer get tired during the struggle, it will return to the 
keeper, who either puts a new net? on it, or sends out a fresh deer." 

Sultan Firiiz-i Khilji used to indulge in this sport ; but His Majesty 
reduced this manner of hunting to a proper system. 

Sometimes it happens that a wild deer will carry on the struggle from 
morning till evening, defeating as many as four tamed deer ; but at last 
it will succumb to the fifth. Deer are nowadays rendered so perfectly 
obedient as to hunt at night ; of their own accord they will return to their 
keepers, should the net break, or the wild deer run away; on hearing 
the call, they will discontinue a fight, come back, and then again engage, if 
ordered to do so. 

In former times deer were never Jet loose at night time; for people 
were afraid, lest they should run away. Hence they attached a heavy ball 
to one of their feet, when the deer were let loose. 

Many stories are related of the sagacity and faithfulness of trained 
deer. 

Only lately a deer created much sensation. It had run away from 
llahaébad, and after bravely crossing rivers and plains, returned to 
the Panjab, its home, and rejoined its former keeper. 

In former times, two persons at most enjoyed together the pleasures 
of deer hunting. They would even, from fear of the timidity of the deer, 
alter the style of their dress, and lie concealed among shrubs. Nor would 
they employ other than wild deer; they caught them somehow, and 
taught them to hunt. His Majesty has introduced a new way, according 
to which more than two hundred may at the same time go deer hunting. 
They drive slowly about forty cattle towards a place where deer are; the 
hunters are thus concealed, and when arrived enjoy the chase. 

There are nowadays also deer-studs ; the deer born in captivity are 
amployed as huating-deer. 

The keepers will also bend forward and allow the trained deer to 
jump on them from behind. Wild deer, on seeing this, will think that 
they are in the act of copulation, and come near to fight. This way 
of hunting is disapproved of by His Majesty, who uses female deer as a 
mean: of making wild deer fight. 

Once a deer caught a leopard, whose foot had got entangled in the net. 
Both were brought together from Gujrat, as mentioned above (1). 

Ghantahera is the name given to the following mode of hunting. The 


[2 Dam, probably a toose of thick gut.—F.] (* Aha, gazelle.—P.) 
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hunter takes a shield, or a basket, the concave+side being turned from him. 
He then lights a lamp, which being put in the concavity of the shield, will 
conceal him, and commences to ring bells. Other hunters lie at.the same 
time in wait. The Jight of the lamp, and the sound of the bells, will 
attract the animals towards the place, when they are shot by the hunters 
in ambush. The sound of musical instruments will so enchant deer 
that they are easily caught ; or sometimes hunters will charm them with 
a song, and when the deer approach will rise up and cruelly slay them. 
From a long time His Majesty has disapproved of these two methods. 

Thingi. The hunter manages to get opposite a wild deer; and 
barehcaded, from a distance, he .v..umences to throw himself into odd 
attitudes. The deer then mistakes him for a mad man, and from curiosity 
will approach him. At this moment the hunters come from the ambush 
and kill it. 

Baukara. The hunters lie in ambush, against the scent, at a good 
distance from each other. Some others drive the deer towards them, each 
of the drivers swinging a white sheet above his head. The deer naturally 
will take fright, and run towards the hunters in ambush, who kill them. 

Dadawan. Two good shots, dressed in green, place themselves, as 
before, and have the deer driven towards themselves. This manuer of 
hunting yields much amusement, as the deer get quite perplexed. 

djéra. The hunters tie green twigs round their bodies from head fo 
foot, and similarly conceal their bows and arrows. They then move boldly 
to a place where deer generally pass, and enjoy the chase. Or they make 
ropes of deer skin, and attach them to trees, or let them hang down from 
poles all round about the place where wild deer sleep. They then lay down 
some nooses at a place situate against the wind. When the hunters show 
themselves from the side, the deer are compelled to run towards the spot 
where the nooses lic, aud thus get caught. Sometimes the hunter will 
take his place behind a tree, and imitate the voice of deer. As soon as 
deer approach him, he kills them. Or, they tie a female deer to a place in 
a plain, or they let a trained deer go to the pasture place of wild deer. The 
latter will soon come near it, and get entangled with their feet. 

Thangi. The hunter. . .? walks about bareheaded as if mad; _ his 
clothes are st-ined all over with pan juice, and the man himeelf acts as if 
he were wounded. Wild animals and others will soon gather round bim, 
waiting for his death; but their greediness and desire lead them to 
destruction. 


{? Wshgin. The concave side towards him !—P.] 
* The text hae dar khana-yi zin, in the hollow of a saddle (?). 
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Buffalo Hunts. 

At a place where buffaloes sleep, a rope is laid in the ground ; but 
the end forming a loop is left outside. Another long rope is attached to it. 
To this they tie a female buffalo that wants the male. A courageous 
active man lies in ambush. As soon as a wild male buffalo comes to the 
spot, and covers the female, the hunter makes use of the opportunity, 
and fastens the foot of the male ; but it frequently happens that the man 
loses courage, and has to pay for the attempt with his life. _ 

Another mode of catching them is to go near the ponds which they 
frequent. They put snares round the ponds ; and sitting on tame buffaloes 
the hunters go into the water with spears in their hands. Some buffaloes 
are then killed with spears, others are caught in the snares. A similar 
method may be adopted when buffaloes are attacked in their jungle 
pastures. 

On Hunting with Hawks. 

His Majesty is very fond of these remarkable animals, and often uses 
them for hunting purposes. Though he trains the baz,! shahin,® shungdr,* 
and burkat‘ falcons, and makes them perform wonderful deeds, His Majesty 
prefers the basha,* to which class of hawks he gives various names. 

As T am compelled to hurry on, and must restrict myself to summary 
accounts, it is impossible to say much about this matter, or about the 
skill of the several hirds, especially as I know little about it, being by 
nature averse to destroving life. I shall, however, give a few details,.and 
lead inquirers to the retired spot of knowledge. 

In the middle of spring the birds are inspected ; affer this they are 
allowed to moult, and are sent into the country. As soon as the time of 
moulting is over, they are again inspected. The commencement is made 
with the khaga falcons (baz) which are inspected in the order in which 
they have been bought. The precedence of jurras } is determined hy the 
number of game killed hy them. Then come the bashas,® the shahina,* the 
meat the chappak? bishas, the bthris, the young bahris,® the shtkaras,” 


70) quem --c@mewere ae Om ss. —— ee +r om el . are: 


of Baz, the fomnale yoshawk, thej jurra being the male. —-P, ) 
{* Shain, fom., the male being the shahincha, is in India the Shehin ety but in 
Porsia the Poregrine is included in this term. Vide Journ. As. Soc, Beng., 1907.—P.) 
3 The ive of wan a Jer falcon, of which an occasional specimen found its way to 
Jt is doubtful whether it ever lived in India long a to betrained. Vide Note 
in retin and Pror, Aa. Suc. Beng., vol. iii, No. 2, 1907.~-P.: 
I" Barkat, bargul, ctc., wan the Golden Kagle.—P. j 
; NP] ia the fémalo of the Common English Sparrow. hawk, the male being called 
<= 


(© Khele, word not traceable ; evidently the Hindi name of séme hawk.—P.] 

(* Chappak ie the Hindi name of the male of the Shikara or Indian Sparrow-hawk. 
The dictionarica make the former term masculine, and the latter feminine, but Aktar 
being a falconer knew hetter.—P.) 

(* Habri in the fomalo poregting, and end bebri ipaclchs the tierce] or male, which is a third 
smaller ; bechcha docs not mean * youn ".—P.} 


the chappak shikarae, the turmatte,! the rekis,? the beeras,? the dhotts, the 
charghs, the charghela,‘ the lagare, and the jhagara,* (which His Majeaty 
calls the chappak® kind of the lagar). The Molohins’ also are inspected— 
the molchin is an animal resembling the sparrow, of yellowish plumage, 
like the shdAin; it will kill a kulang* crane. People say that, whilst flying, 
it will break the wing ® of the kulang, and others maintain that it pierces 
its eyes; but this cannot be proved. Odhpapars ™ also are brought from 
Kashmir. This bird has a bluish (sabz) colour and is smaller than a parrot ; 
its beak is red, straight, and long ; ” its tail is rather elongated. It brings 
down small birds, and returns tothe hand of the keeper. 

Many other birds can be trained for the chase, though I cannot specify 
all. Thus the crow, the sparrow, the bodna,!* and the edrd ** will learn to 
attack. 

His Majesty, from motives of generosity and from a wish to add 
splendour to his Court, is fond of hunting with falcens, though superticial 
observers think that merely hunting is his object. 

In this department many Mangandars, Abadis, and other soldiers are 
employed. The footmen are mostly Kashmiris or Hindistanis, Their 
pay is as follows. First class of the former first grade, 7} R.; second,. 
7R.; third, 63 R. Second class, first grade, 64 R. ; second, 6} R. : third, 
53.R. Third class, first grade, 54 R.; second, 5 R.; third, 44R. First 
class of the latter (Hindistani), first grade, 5 2. ; second, 42 R.; third, 
44 R. Second class, first grade, 4} R.; second, 4R.; third, 33 R. Third 
class, first grade, 3} R.; second, 3} R. ; third, 3 R. 


Allowance of Food. 
In Kashmir and in the aviaries!* of Indian amateurs, the birds are 
generally fed once a day ; but at Court they are fed twice. A bdz falcon 


(? The Besra § in chawk maleand focal: sexes tra in thedictionaries.—P.] 
{* Chargh or charkh ia the female, and charghela the of F. Sakar of Jerdon.—P.} 
Le Lagar i the female, and jhagar the male of F.  Sugger. —P.) 
p. 

( Molektn, obviously the Falconet. Apparently it was occasionally trained to alight 
on s crane's head, the startled quarry being then gathered by hand.—P.] 

(° Kulang, the common Crane (in the Panjab kinj), the coolan of Anglo-lndian sports- 
men.— P. 

re Ku az pi andisad, “ brings down a crane.” —P.] 

© The asin opr this bird is doubtful. t is not tu be found among the names of Kashmiri 
birds given in the [qbalndma, p. 150. 

(*! Probably the Green Jey, ‘Sista Sinenais, No. 6°3, of Jordan, vol. ii.—P.] 

(3 Budna for bitlana, the common Quail, which is used for fighting.—P.) 

[** Sari, the common Maina.—P.]} 

c¢ Qash. khdna, mews for hawke.—P.} 
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gets a quantity of meat weighing 7 diims; the jurra, 6d.; the bakri, 
ldchin,# and khela, 5d.; the basha, 3d.; the chappak basha, shikara, 
chappak shikara, besra, dhoti, etc.,.2d. Towards the close of every day, 
they are fed on sparrows, of which the baz, jurra, and bah,i, get each seven; 
the lachin, five ; the basha, three ; others, two.- Charghs and lagais get 
at the same time meat. Shungqirs, shahbdzes. burkats, get one ser. On 
the hunting grounds they feed them on the game they take. 


Prices of Falcons. 

From eagerness to purchase, and from inexperience, people pay high 
sums for falcons. His Majesty allows dealers every reasonable profit ; 
but from motives of equity, he has limited the prices. The dealers are to 
get their gain, but buyers ouglit not to be cheated. In purchasing falcons 
people should see to which cf the following three classes birds belong. 
First, khdna-kuriz birds; they have moulted whilst in charge of 
experienced trainers, and have got new feathers. Second, chiz birds ; 
they have not yet moulted. Third, Tarindk birds; they have moulted 
before they were captured. First class, a superior bdz costs 12 muhrs ; 
second grade do., 9M.; third do., 6M. Second class, first, 10 M.; 
second, 7 M.; third, 43. <A third class baz is somewhat cheaper than 
second class ones. 

Jurras. First class, 8, 5,2, 1M. Second class, 6, 4, 1}, 1 M., 5 R. 

Bashas. First class, 3, 2, 1M.,4R. Second class, 2,1 M., 5 R. 

Shahins of ae kinds, 3, 2, 1 34. 

Bahris, 2,14, 1M. Young Babris * a little less. 

Khelas, | 1, 1 , aM. 

Charghs, 24 R., 2, 14 RB. 

Chappak bashas, 1 R.; 3,3 R. 

Shikaras, 13 R., 1,4 R. 

Besras, 2R., 11, 1 R. 

Chappak shikarahs, laqars, ghagars, turmatis, rekis, 1 R., 3, 4 R. Their 
prices are not classified. 

His Majesty rewards the Mir Shikire (superintendents 3 of the chase) 
accordirg to their ranks, with suitable presents. There are also fixed 
donations for each game brought in, varying from 1 Bf. to ld. If the 
falcons bring down the game alive or dead, attention is paid to the skill 
which it exhibited and to the size of the quarry. The man who kceps the 
falcon gets one-half of the allowance. If His Majesty hunts himself, fifty 


[* Lachin is the Turki-name of the aaa 
(? Rebri backeha, peregrine tiercel.- - 
(* Iir shikir is a term applied to any bird. catcher, assistant falconor, ote.—P.) 
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per cent. of the donation 1s stopped. If birds are received by the Imperial 
aviary! as peshkash (tribute), the Qushbegi (Superintendent of the Aviary)* 
gets for every baz 14 R., and the accountant 4 R. Forjurras, the Quahbegi 
gets 1R.; the accountant; } R.; for bashas, the former receives } R. ; 
the latter, } R.; for every lachin, chargh, charghela, khela, bahri-bachcha, 
the former gets } R., the latter ,', R.; for every chhappak, bdsha, dhott, 
eto., the former receives ,1,, the other ;', R. (stki). 

The minimum number of baz and shahin falcons, kept at Court, is 
forty ; of jurras, thirty ; of bashas, one hundred; of bahris, charghs, 
twenty ; of lagars, and shtkaras, ten.. 


Waterforol. 

Hunting waterfow! affords much amusement. A rather curious way 
of catching them is the following. They make an artificial bird of the skin 
of a waterfowl with the wings, the beak, and the tail on it. Two holes 
are’ made in the skin for looking through. The body is hollow. The 
hunter puts his head into it, and stands in the water up to his neck. He 
then gets carefullynear the birds, and pulls them one after the other below 
the water. But sometimes they are cunning and fly away. 

In Kashmir they teach baz faloons to seize the birds whilst swimming 
about, and to return with them ta the boat of the hunter. Or the hawk 
will keep a waterfow! down, and sit on it [till the man in the boat comes). 

Another method is to let water buffaloes go into the water, between 
which the hunter conceals himself; and thus catches the birds. 

Durrdj* catching. There are various methods. Some get a young one 
and train it till it obeys every call. It will fight with other birds. They 
put it into a cage, and place hair-nets*round about it. A‘ thesignal of the 
fowler, the bird commences to sing,‘ when wild ones come near it either 
from friendship or a desire to fight, and get entangled in the. snares. 

Bodnas.® The hunter makes ‘a claypot with a narrow neck and, at 
night time, blows into it, which produces a noise like an owl’s cry. The 
bodnas, frightened by the noise, come together. Another man then lights 
a ‘bundle of straw, and swings it about, ev that the eyes of the birds get 
dazzled. The fowlers thereupon seize the hirds, and put them into cages. 

Lagars. They resemble charghs; in body they are an large jurras. 
They hang nets® (about the body of a trained lagar) and put. birds’ 

(? Mews.—P.] | 
stent ety ‘ar hetero Yat te 
febk of Persia.—P.) aad 


(8 Hair noores.—P. ] (* J.e. utter its challenging call.—P.}5 
(© Badina in Persia is the Common Quail.—P.} 
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feathers into its claws. It is then allowed to fly up. The birds think that 
it has got hold of prey, and when they get entangled in the nets,! they 
commence to fight, and fall to the ground. 

Ghaugha,t. They fasten together on a cross-stick an owl and a 
ghaugha,i,* and hang hair nets! round about them. The owl will soon get 
restless ; the birds think that the owl wishes to fight, and commence to 
ery out. Other ghaughd,is and owls will come to their assistance ; and get 
entangled in the nets.! 


Frogs. 


Frogs also may he trained to catch sparrows. This looks very funny. 

His Majesty, from curiosity, likes to see spiders fight® and amuses 
himself in watching the attempts of the flies to escape, their jumps, and 
combats with their enemy. 


I am in the power of love; and if I have thousands of wishes, it is 
no crime ; 
And if my passionate heart has an (unlawful) desire, it is no crime. 


And in truth, His Majesty's fondness for leopards is an example of 
the power of love,‘ and an instance of his wonderful insight. 

It would take me too long to give more details. It is impossible to 
enumerate all particulars ; hence it is better to go to another subject. 


A*in 29. 
ON AMUSEMENTS. 


His Majesty devises means of amusement. and makes his pleasures a 
means of testing the character of men. 

There are several kinds of amusements, of which I shall give a few 
details. 


[? Dam, a noose. Tire nooses arc attavhl to the claws, Ahawk so prepared is called 
in the Panjab, a barak ( urand). For Plate and description, vide Journ. .(8. Suc. Beng., 
vol. iii, 1907. —?.] 

(* Ghaughd,i is probably the tate Grey Babbler or «%t bhai vi, 436 a Jerdon.—-P.1 

2 Ba-shikdr-i Sankabét dil n‘had means "catch their prey ’ 

* The Historian may thank Aba 'l-Faz! for having preserved this little trait of AkLar‘s 
character. Tn several places of the Atin. Abii 'I- Faz] tries hard to nacribe to His Majesty 
hisher motives in ordor to bring the emperor's passion for hunting in harmony with his 
character as the spiritual muide of the nation. But as“ higher motives ” were insuflicient 

co ovolain che fancy which Akbar took in frog and spider Huhta, Abii ‘l- Fazl has to recognize 
the fact that peculiar leanings will lead even a sensible man to oddities and to actions 
opposed to the gencral tenor of his character. 
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The game of Chaugdn (hockey). 

Superficial observers look upon this game as a mere amusement, and 
consider it mere play ; but men of more exalted views see in it a means 
of learning promptitude and decision. It tests the value of a man, and 
strengthens bonds of friendship. Strong men learn in playing this game 
the art of riding ; and the animals learn to perform feats of agility and to 
obey the reins. Hence His Majesty is very fond of this game. Externally, 
the game adds to the splendour of the Court ; but viewed from a higher 
point, it reveals concealed talents. 

When His Majesty goes to the maydan (open field) in order to play 
this game, he selects an opponent and some active and clever players, 
who are only filled with one thought, namely, to show their skill against 
the opponent of His Majesty. From motives of kindness, His Majesty 
never orders any one to be a player ; but chooses the pairs by the cast of 
the die. There are-net more than ten players; but many more keep 
themselves in readiness. When one ghayi (20 minutes) has passed, two 
players take rest, and two others supply their place. 

The game itself is played in two ways. The first way is to get hold 
of the ball with the crooked end of the chaugdn stick, and to move it 
slowly from the middle to the Adi. This manner is called in Hindi rol. 
The other way consiste in taking deliberate aim, and forcibly hitting the 
ball with the chaugdn stick out of the middle; the player then gallops 
after it, quicker than the others, and throws the ball back. This mode is 
called bela, and may be performed in various ways. The player may either 
strike the ball with the-stick in his right hand, and send it to the right 
forwards or backwards ; or he may do so with his left hand; or he may 
send the ball in front of the horse to the right or to the left. The ball may 
be thrown in the same direction from behind the feet of the horse or from 
below its body ; or the rider may spit * it when the ball is in front of the 
horse ; or he may lift himeclf upon the back leather ® of the horse, and 
propel the ball from between the feet of the animal. 

His Majesty is unrivalled for the skill which he shows in the various 


' There in acarcely a Muhammadan Historian that does not allude to this game. 
Béber eavs it ia played all ever Thibet. In the East of India the e of Munnipore 
a looked upon as clever hockey players. ide Vigni's Travels in Cashnur, 


p. ou, 

Rayyil SAbde ‘lah Khan, sun of Mir Khwanda, was Akbar's chaugdnbegi, or Superin- 
tenclent of the game of chaugin ; ride Bad. Ii, p. 368. In the beginning of Akbar's reign, 
after 970, Ghartwali, which lies a farenng from Agra, was the favourite spot for chaugan 
He piace dn as te te yerend 

which mark the end of t : 
(® Meaning not clear.—P. } pls 
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ways of hitting the ball; he often manages to strike the ball while in the 
air, and astonishes all. When a ball is driven to the hal, they beat the 
nagqara, so that all that are far and near may hear it. In order to increase 
the excitement, betting is allowed. The players win from each other, and 
he who brought the ball to the hal wins most. If a ball be caught in 
the air, and passes, or is made to pass, beyond the limit (mid), the game is 
looked upon as burd (drawn). At such times the players will engage in a 
regular fight about the ball, and perform admirable feats of skill. 

His Majesty also plays at chaugé@n in dark nights, which caused much 
astonishment even among clever players. The balls which are used at 
night, are set on fire.’ For this purpose, palas wood is used, which is very 
light, and burns for a long time. For the sake of adding splendour to the 
games, which is necessary in worldly matters, His Majesty has knobs of 
gold and silver fixed to the tops of the chaugén aticks. If one of them 
breaks, any plaver that gets hold of the pieces may keep them. 

It is impossible to describe the excellency of this game. Ignorant as 
T am, I can say but little about it. 


SIahgbizit (pigeon-flying). 

His Majesty calls pigeon-flying Sishgbdazi (love-play). This occupation 
affords the ordinary run of people a dull kind of amusement; but His 
Majesty, in his wisdom, makes it a study. He even uses the occupation 
as a way of reducing unsettled, worldly-minded men to obedience, and 
avails himself of it as a means productive of harmony and friendship. 
The amusement which His Majesty derives from the tumbling and flying 
of the pigeons reminds one of the ecstasy and transport of enthusiastic 
dervishes ; he praises God for the wonders of creation. It is therefore 
from higher motives that he pays so much attention to this amusement. 

The pigeons of the present age have reached a high state of perfection. 
Presents of pigeons are sent by the kings of Irin and Torin; but 
merchants also bring very excellert ones in large numbers. 

When His Majesty was very young, he was fond of this amusement ; 
but afterwards, when he. grew older and wiser, he discontinued pigeon- 
flying altogether. But since then, on mature consideration, he has again 
taken it up. 

A well-trained | pigeon of bluish colour, formerly ’ belonging to the Khan: 


In the bering of O74 (July, 1560), the emperor returned (from nate to 
Aven, and passed his time in amusements, He went to pelt lnartg ry it daca 
had 1 built near Agra, and enjoyed the chaugtn game, dog fiying 
cpt ny ented a fire ball with which he could play at a aris deck hts.” Bad. i 
. 


The town of Nagarchin was subsequently deserted. 
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ASzam Kokaltash (SAztz, Akbar’s foster-brother), fell into His Majesty's 
hands. From the care which was bestowed upon.it by His Majesty, it has 
since become the chief of the imperial pigeons, and is known under the 
name of Mohana. From it descended several excellent pigeons as Ashki 
(the weener), Parizdd (the fairy), Almas (the diamond), and Shah Sddt (Aloe 
Royal). Among their progeny again there are the choicest pigeons 
in the whole world, which have brought the trained pigeons of ‘Umar 
Shaykh Mirza (father of Babar), Sultan Husayn Mirza (vide p. 107, note 6) 
into oblivion. Such improvement, in fact, has been made in the art of 
training, as toastonish the amateurs of [ran and Taran, who had to learn 
the art from the beginning. 

Informer times pigeons of all kinds were allowed to couple ; but His 
Majesty thinks equality in gracefulness and performance a necessary 
condition in coupling, and has thus bred choice pigeons. The custom is 
to keep a male and a female pigeon, if not acquainted with each other, 
for five or six days together, when they become so familiar that, even after 
a long separation, they will again recognize each other. The hen generally 
lays her eggs from eight to twelve days after coupling, or more if she he 
emall or sickly. Pigeons couple in Mthrmah (September—October), and 
separate in Farwardin (February-March). A hen lays two eggs, but 
sometimes only one. The cock will sit upon the eggs by daytime, and the 
hen during the night, and thus they keep them warm and soft. In winter 
they hatch for twenty-one days ; but if the air be warm, they only take 
seventeen or eighteen. For about six days, the pigeons feed their young 
ones with falah, which means grain reduced to pap in the crops of the old 
ones. Afterwards they feed them from the grain in their crops, which 
they bring up before it is fully digested. ‘This they continue for about a 
month, and as soon as they see that the young ones can pick up their own 
grain, the old ones will go away. Eggs, or even young ones, are sometimes 
given to other pigeons to take care of. Home bred young ones are trained. 
Some are kept in a for (1) till they get stronger, and get acquainted with 
the place. As soon as these two things have been attained, the pigeons 
only get one-third or one-fourth of their daily allowance of food. When 
they have got a little accustomed to hunger, they are gradually allowed 
to take flights. They take daily about forty hawés (air), i.e., forty flights. 
At this period the trainers pay no regard to what is called charkh and 
bazi (vide below) Of feathers, they count ten, and if eight of them have 
fallen out, the keepers no longer allow the pigeons to fly, but keep them at 
rest (khwabdnidan). After two months, the pigeons get new feathers, and 
become very stfong. They are then again let off. This is the best time 
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for showing their skill. As soon as the pigeons.learn to perform the basi 
and the charkh, they are sent to His Majesty for inspection, and are kept 
for four months in readiness, to exhibit their skill. Charkh is a lusty 

movement ending with the pigeon throwing itself over in a full circle. 

If this circular turn be not completely carried out; the movement is called 

kitf (shoulder), and is held in no esteem. Bazi is the same as muSallaq 

zadan (lying on the back with the feet. upwards, and quickly turning round, 

in Hind. kala). Some thought that the two wings (kif) meet, which 
appears to the observer as if it were a muSallag ; but His Majesty had one 

wing of & pigeon blackcned, when the erroneousness of that opinion 

became evident. Some pigeons get confused during the bazi and charkh, 

and come stupefied to the ground. This is called guliila, and is disliked. 

Sometimes pigeons hurt themselves and fall down; but often they get 

all right again when they come near the ground ; and taking courage and 

collecting their strength they fly up again. A pigeon of the khdga 

pigeon cots will perform fifteen charkhs and seventy bazis, a feat which will 

certainly astonish the spectators. In former times, they let eleven or 

twénty-one pigeons fly at atime ; but nowadays thev let off as many as 

one hundred and one. From the attention which His Majesty has 

bestowed upon pigeons, they are now so carefully trained as to be let 

fly at night, even to great heights. 

At the time of departure and the breaking of the camp, the pigeons 
will follow, the cots being carried by bearers (kahdr). Sometimes they 
will alight and take rest for a while, and then rise again. 

It would be difficult to count the pigeons at Court ; but there are more 
than twenty thousand. Five hundred of them are khdsa. They have a 
great reputation, and remarkable stories are told of their skill. 

Pigeon trainers of former times, in order to determine the value of a 
pigeon, used to twist the foot,’ or looked to the slit of the eyes, or the 
openings on the top of the bill; but they failed to discover more signs of the 
value of a breed. His Majesty has discovered many more ; and the fixing 
the value of a pigeon, in former times a matter of great difficulty, has 
now become very easy. First. His Majesty subdivided the three marks of 
former trainers as follows: the twoeyes, and their upper and lower signs ;* 
the eight claws ; the two sides of the beak, above and below. The mutual 
comparison of these signs has led to many additional means of fixing 
the value of a pigeon. Secondly. His Majesty looks to the variety and 
the colour of the annular protuberances on the feet of pigeons. A book 
sf) Buctfian-d pd. Can this mean the angle made hy the fest !—P.) 

‘© Du chushm bald u pdS'a.—P,) | 
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has been made in which. the systematic order of these signs has been laid 
down. According to them, His Majesty distinguishes ten classes, for each 
of which separate aviaries have been constructed. The price of pigeons 
in the first house has not been limited. Many a poor man anxious to make 
his way bas found in the training of superior pigeons a means of getting 
rich. A pair of second class pigeons has a value of 3 R. ; third class, 24 R.; 
fourth class, 2R.; fifth class, 14 .R.; sixth class, 1 R.; seventh class, 
#R.; eighth olass, 4 R.; ninth and tenth classes. } R. 

When inspections are held, the stock of Mohana first pass in review ; 
then the young ones of Ashki. Though the latter belong to the former, 
they are now separately counted. Then come the four zirihi pigeons ; 
they are thestock of a pigeon which belonged to Haji ‘Ali, of Samarqand, 
which coupled with an ‘Udi hen, of which I do not know the owner ; 
their stock has become famous. The precedence of all other pigeons is 
determined by their age or the time they were bought. 


The Colours of Khasa Pigeons. 


Magasi (flea-bitten) ; 2zirth{ (steelblue) ; amiri (?); zamiri (a colour 
between ziriht and amiri; His Majesty invented this name); chin 
(porcelain blue) ; nofti (grey like naptha) ; shafaqi (violet) ; Sidi (aloe- 
wood coloured) ; :surmai (dark grey, like powder of antimony) ; kishmishi* 
(dark brown, like currants!) ; haltod*i (light-brown, like halwd sweetmeat) ; 
sandali (light-brown, like sandalwood) ; jigari (brown) ; nabati (greyish 
white) ; dtighi (bluish-white, like sour milk) ; wushki (of the same colour 
as the gum called wushk); jilani (chilani ?); kéra*t (brown, like a new 
earthen pot ?); niliéfart (bluish-white) ; azraq (a colour between yellow 
and brown; His Majesty applies this name in this sense) ; dtashi (black 
brown); shaftali (peach coloured); gul-1 gaz cvuloured (?), yellow; 
kaghazi (yellowish, like native paper); 2@gh (grey like a crow); agri- 
(a colour between white and brown); muharragi (a dirty black); khizri 
(a colour between greenish and Sidi); abi (water coloured) ;* surmag 
(a name invented by His Majesty to express a colour between surma,i 
and magasi). 

Pigeons of these colours have often different names, as gulsar (whose 
head resembles a flower) ; dumghdza (stumptail) ; yakrang (of one colour) ; 
halqim-safid (white throat); parsafid (white wing) ; kalla (big head) ; 
ghazghazh (wild chick) ; magh* (name of an aquatic bird) ; dabari (?) ; 
Glpar (ted wing?); kalta par (short wing); mdhdum‘ (moontail) ; 


‘lt Kiehmieh, Sultana raisins.—P. } {® bf, blue.—P.) 
f? Magh, a cormorant '—P. J {‘ Mahdum, with white on the tail.—-P.} 
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tawadar (ring-bearer) ; marwdarid-sar (pearl head) ; mashSala-dum (torch- 
tail); etc. 

Some trainers of the present age gave pigeons such names as indicate 
their colours. His Majesty rather calls them according to their qualities, 
as bughur (?), qarapilk (with black eyelids); abyari; palangnigari ; 
rekhta pilk. 

There are also many pigeons which do not perform charkhs and bazis, 
but are distinguished’ by their colours, or by peculiar tricks. Thus the 
Kokah * pigeon, the voice of which sounds like the call to prayer. 2. The 
Bagha, which utters a peculiar voice in the morning to wake up people. 
3. The Luqqan,” which struts about proudly, wagging its head, neck, and 
tail. 4. The Lofan.? They turn it about, and let it off on the ground, when 
it will go through all the motions which a half-killed fowl goes through. 
Some pigeons will do so when ‘the keeper strikes his hand against the 
ground, and others will show the same restlessness when on leaving the 
cage their beak is made to touch the ground. 5. The Kherni. The cock 
shows a remarkable attachment to the hen. Though he fly up so high as 
to be no longer visible, if the hen be exposed in a cage, he will get restless 
and drop down instantly to join her. This is very remarkable. Some of 
them come down with both wings spread, others close one; some close 
both ; or they change alternately the wing which they close in flying. 6. 
The Rath pigeon is chiefly used for carrving letters, though any other kind 
may be trained to bring letters even from great distances. 7. The 
Nishdwari pigeon will fly up, and follow its cage to whatever place it be 
taken. It will fly out of sight, and stay away for a day or two, when it 
comes down and remains in its cage. 8. The parpd (having feet covered 
with feathers) will inhale air (?) and act as if it sighed. 

Some pigeons are merely kept for the beauty of their plumage, the 
colours of which receive peculiar names. Thus some are called shirazi, 
shiistari, kashani, jogiya, reza-dahan, magasi, andgumri.* Wild pigeonsare 
called gola. If some of them are caught, they will be joined by a thousand 
others ; they soon get domesticated. They return daily to the fields, and 
get on their return salt water to drink. This makes them vomit the grain 
which they had eaten on the fields. The grain is collected and given as 
food to other pigeons. 

People say that pigeons will but rarely live above thirty years. 


ee DS a GEES = ED Ce Re an EES 


(* Can this be for Ludla, a species of green pigeon which has a call ike the human voice, 
ide Jerdon No. 778.—P.] 

(® Laga, laga, etc., the fantail pigeon.—P.} 

(? Lofan, the ground-tumbler.—P.] 

[4 Qumri, a white dove.—P.] 
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Four sere of grain will be sufficient for one hundred of such pigeons as 
are made to fly; but for other pigeons five sere are required ; or seven 
and a half if they pair. But flying pigeons get millet, not mixed with 
other grain; the others get a mixture of the seven kinds of grain, viz., 
rice, d21 1-4 nukhid (gram), méng dal* (millet), karar, lahdara, juwir (vide 
p. 66). Though most servants of His Majesty keep pigeons and show 
much skill in training them, there are a few that have risen to eminence, 
as Qui‘ Alt of Bukhara, Masti of Samargqand, Mullazida, Por-i Mulla 
Ahmad Chand, Muqbil Kban Chelsa, Khwaja Sandal Chela, Momin of 
Harit, SAbd" ’l-Latif of Bukhara, Hajf Qasim of Balkh, Habib of Shahreabz, 
Sikandar Chela, Malti, Maqsiid. of Samarqand, Khwaja Phal, Chela 
Hiranand. 

The servants attached to the pigeon houses draw their pay on the list 
of the army. The pay of a foot soldier varies from 2 R. to 48 R. per 
The game of Chaupar. 

From times of old, the people of Hindistén have been fond of this 
game. It is played with sixteen pieces of the same shape ; but every four 
of them must have the same colour. The pieces all move in the same 
‘direction. The players use three dice. Four of the six sides of each dice 
are greater than the remaining two, the four long sides being marked with 
one, two, five, and six dota respectively. The players draw two seta of two 
parallel lines, of which one seé bisects the other at right angles. These 

lines are of equal length. The small square which is formed by 
the intersection of the two sets in the centre of the figure is left as it is ; 
but the four rectangles adjoining the sides of the square are each divided 
into twenty-four equal spaces in three rows, each of eight equal spaces, as 
shown in Pl. XVII, Fig. 17. The game is generally played by four players, 
of whom two play against the other two. Each player has four pieces, 
of which he puts two in the sixth and seventh spaces of the middle row 
of the parallellogram before him, and ‘the other two in the seventh and 
eighth spaces of the right row. The left row remains empty. Each player 
moves his pieces, according to his throw, in the outer row, always keeping 
to the right, till he arrives at the outer left row of the parallelogram, from 
which he started; and from there he moves to the middle row. When 
arrived at the latter place, he is pukhéa (ripe), and from here, he must 
throw for each of his pieces the exact number which will carry them to 
the empty square in the centre of the figure. He is now rasida, or arrived.. 

When a player is pukita or rasida, he may commence to play from 


(? Pulse of méng.—P.] a 
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the beginning, which leads to amusing combinations. As long as a player 
keeps two of his pieces together, the adversary cannot throw them out. 
If a player throws a double six, he can move two pieces over twelve 
spaces, provided the two pieces stand together on one field; but he is 
allowed to move them only six fields onwards should he prefer doing so. 
A similar rule holds for double fives, etc. A throw consisting of 9 six, 
a five, and a one, is called khdm (raw); and in this case, two pieces, 
provided they are togdther on the same field, may each be moved six 
fields forwards, and every single piece twelve fields. If a player throws 
three sixes, and three of his four pieces happen to stand on one field, 
he may move each of them over twelve fields. A similar rule holds, if a 
player throw three twos, or three ones. There are many other rules for 
particular cases. Ifa player has brought his four picces into the central 
square, he throws, when his turn comes, for his companion, to get him 
out too. Formerly the custom was that when a piece had come to the 
lact row, and .. . } His Majesty thinks it proper to do so from the very 
eighth field. Ifthe throws of two players are the same as the throw of the 
preceding players, His Majesty counts them as gdyim, or standing. 
Formerly he did not allow such equal throws. If the four pieces of an 
opponent are pukhta, and he yet lose his bet, the other players are entitled 
to double the amount of the bet. Should any of the players leave the game 
for some reason he may appoint anyone to play for him; but he will 
have to be responsible for the betting of his substitute. Of all winnings, 
the substitute is entitled to two per cent ; if a player loses a bet, his substi- 
tute has to pay one per cent. Ifa player drops one of his pieces, or any 
of the players be late or inattentive, he js fined one rupee. But a fine of 
a muhur is exacted if any one prompts the other, or moves his pieces 
over too many fields, or tries to get two throws. 

Formerly many grandees took part in this game; there were often 
as many as two hundred players, and no one was allowed to go home before 
he had finished sixtecn games, which in some cases lasted three months. 
If any of them lost his patience and got restless, he had to drink a cup of 
wine. 

Superficially considered, all this is mete play ; but His Majesty has 
higher aims ; he weighs the talents of a man, and teaches kindness. 


~ The game of Chandal Mandal. __ 
This game was invented by His Majesty. The figure, or board, which 
is required, | consists of sixteen paraHelograms, arranged i ina e:reular form 


2 The MSS. have az | Khdnayi. hashtum pa yan n shavad, hanytim- i khan shudan a:nida 
gardad, which words are not clear to me. 
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rouud a centre. Each parallelogram is divided into twenty-four fields, 
every eight of which forma row ; vide P|. XVII, Fig. 18. The number of 
pieces is sixty-four, and four dice are used, of which the four longer sides 
are marked with one, two, ten, and twelve points respectively. The 
number of players is sixteen. Each gets four pieces, which are placed 
in the middle. Asin Chaupar, the pieces are moved to the right, and pass 
through the whole circle. The player who is out first, is entitled to receive 
the stipulated amount from the other fifteen players ; the second that is 
out, from fourteen players, and so on. The first player, therefore, wins 
most, and the last loses most ; the other players both lose and win. His 
Majesty plays this game in several ways ; one way in which the pieces 
are moved as if the fields were squares of a chess board, is very often 
played. I shall give a few particulars and directions how to play the 
different kinds of this game. 

First kind, no piece can throw out another piece, but moves on by itself. 
Second way, single pieces may be thrown out. Each player whose piece has 
thus beén thrown out, commences again from his starting point. Third 
way, at each throw two pieces are moved at a time, either with or without 
the permission of throwing out pieces. Fourth way, the preceding rule is 
applied to three or four pieces at a time. Fifth way, the dice are thrown 
four times, and four pieces are moved at each throw. These different ways 
may, moreover, be varied by some players playing to the right, others to 
the left, or all in the same direction. Sizth way, a player is out when he 
comes to the place from which the player opposite to him commenced to 
play, moving from the middle row of his opponent into the empty space in 
the centre of the board. Or the game ends when each player arrives at the 
place from which his left hand neighbour commenced to play. Seventh 
way, each player puts his pieces before himself, and has three throws. At 
the first throw, he moves two of his pieces ; at the second, one of his own 
pieces and one belonging to his right hand neighbour ; at the third throw, 
he moves any piece of his own, and allows his left hand neighbour to move 
one of his pieces. In this way of playing, no player throws out the pieces 
of his neighbours ; and when the game is in full swing, he allows each piece 
which happens to come into the row in which he is, to move according to 
his own throw, as a sort of compliment to a guest. Kighth way, two pieces 
when together may throw out another set of two pieces ; but single pieces 
do not throw out each other. Ninth way, four pieces together may throw 
out three together ; three together, sets of two ; and two together, single 
nes; but single pieces do not throw out each other. Tenth way, each 
player moves his pieces according to the number of points which he throws, 
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but at the same time, the player who sits opposite to him moves his pieces 
‘according to the number of points on the reverse side of the dice, whilst 
the two players to the right and left of the player who threw the dice, 
move their pieces according to the number of points to the right and left 
sides of the dice. Eleventh way, the players use five dice and four pieces. 
Each player, in his turn, throws the five dice, and moves his pieces 
according to the sum of the two highest points of his throw. The next 
highest point is taken by his vis-d-vis, and the two lowest points by his 
right and left hand neighbours. | Tirelfth way, the players have each five 
dice and five pieces. At every throw, he gives the points of one die to his 
right hand neighbour, and uses the others for himself. Sometimes the 
thrower mentions beforehand the names of four players to whom he 
wishes to give the points of four dice, he himself taking the points of the 
fifth die. And when a player requires ouly a few points, to get 
pukhta, he must give the remaining points to those near whom the 
dice fall. 

The game may also be played by fifteen or less plavers, tne figure 
being lessened accordingly. So also may the number of the dice be 
increased or decreased. 


Cards. 


This is a well-known game. His Majesty has made some alterations in 
the cards. Ancient sages took the number twelve as the basis, and made 
the suit to consist of twelve cards ; but they forgot that the twelve kings 
should be of twelve different kinds. His Majesty plays with the following 
suits of cards. 1s, Ashwapati, the lord of horses. The highest card 
represents a king on horseback, resembling the king of Dihli, with the 
umbrella (chatr), the standard (Salam), and other imperial ensigns. The 
second highest card of the same suit represents a vazir on horseback ; 
and after this cerd come ten others of the same suit with icturcs of horses, 
from one to ten. 2nd, Gajpati, the king whose power lies in the number of 
his elephants, as the ruler of Orisah. The other eleven cards represent, 
as before, the vazir, and elephants from ten to one. 3rd, Narpati, a king 
whose power lies in his infantry, as is the case with the rulers of Bijapiir. 
The card represents a king sitting on his throne in imperial splendour ; 
the vazir sits on a footstool (sandali), and the ten cards completing this 
suit have foot soldiers, from one to ten. 4th, Gadhpati. The card shows 
& man sitting on a throne over a fort ; the vazir site on a sandali over a 
fort ; and the remaining ten cards have forts from one to ten, as before. 
5th, Dhanpati, the lord of treasures. The first card of this suit shows a 
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man, sitting on a throne, and gold and silver heaps ; the vazir sits upon a 
sendali, as if he took account of the Treasury, and the remaining cards 
show jars full of gold and silver, from one to ten. 6th, Dalpati, the hero 
of battle. The first card of this suit shows a king in armour, sitting on 
his throne and surrounded by warriors on coats of mail. The vazir sits on 
a sandali and wears a jayle (breast armour); the ten other cards show 
individuals clad in armour. 7th, Nate@pati, the lord of the fleet. The 
card shows a man sitting on a throne ina ship ; the vazir sits, as usual, on 
a sandali, and the other ten cards have boats from onetoten. 8h, Tipati, 
a queen sitting on the throne, surrounded by her maids. The second card 
shows @ Woman as vazir on a gandali, and the other ten cards have pictures 
cf women, from one to ten. 9h, Surapati, the king of the divinities (deota) 
also called Indar, on a throne. The vazir sits on a sandals, and the ten 
other cards have pictures of divinities from one to ten. 10¢h, Asrpati, the 
lord of genii (deo). The card represents Sulayman, 3on of Da*ad, on the 
throne. The vazir sits on a gandali, and the other ten cards have genii. 
11th, Banpati, the king of wild beasts. The card represents a tiger (sher) 
with some other animals. The vaziz is drawn in the shape of a leopard 
(palang) and the other ten cards are pictures of wild beasts, as usual from 
one to ten. 12th, Ahipati, the king of snakes. The first card shows a 
serpent mounted on a dragon, whilst the vazir is a serpent riding on 
another serpent of the same kind. The remaining ten cards show serpents, 
from one to ten: 

The first six of these twelve suits are called bishbar (powerful), and the 
six last, kambar (weak). 

His Majesty has also made some suitable alterations in the cards. 
Thus the Dhanpati, or lord of treasures, is represented as a man dis- 
tributing money. The vaszir sits on a gandali, and inspects the Treasury ; 
but the ten other cards of this suit are representations of the ven classes 
of workmen employed in the Treasury, viz., the jeweller, the melter, the 
piece-cutter (mufallas-edz), the weighman, the'coiner, the muhr counter, 
the bitikchi (writer) of dhan pieces (vide p. 31, No. 17), the bitikchi of 
man pieces (vide p. 31, No. 20), the dealer, the qurggar (vide p. 24, No. 15). 
His Majesty had also the king of assignments painted on the cards, who 
inspects farmdns, grants, and the leaves of the daftar (vide p. 270); the 
vazir sits on a gandali with the daftar before him ; the other cards show 
officers employed in the Financial Department, as the paper maker, the 
misfar maker (vide p. 55, note 1), the clerk who makes the entries ,in the 
duftar, the illuminator (mugawicir), the naqgdsh (who ornaments the pages), 
the jadwal-kesh (who draws blue and gold lines on the pages), the farman 
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writer, the mujallid (bookbinder), the rangrez 1 (who stains the paper with 
different colours). The Padishah-i gimdsh also, or king of manufacturers, 
is painted in great state, looking at different things, as Thibetan yaks, 
silk, silken stuffs. The vazir sits near him on a gandali, inquiring into 
former proceedings. The other ten cards represent beasts of burden. 
Again, the Padishith-t Chang, or lord of the lyre, is painted sitting on u 
throne, and listening to music ; the vazir sits before him, inquiring into 
the circumstances of the performers, of whom pictures are given on the 
remaining cards. Next, the Pddishdh-t zar + safid, or king of silver, 
who is painted distributing rupeegand other silver coins; the vazir sits 
on a gandali, and makes inquiries regarding donations. On the other 
cards, the workmen of the silver mint are depicted, as before those of the 
gold mint. Then comes the Padishah-+ Shamsher, or king of the sword, 
who is painted trying the steel of a sword. The vazir sits upon a gandali, 
and inspects the arsenal ; the other cards contain pictures of armourers, 
polishers, etc. After him comes the Padishah-+ Taj,? or king of the 
diadem. He confers royal insignia, and the sandal? upon which the vazir 
site, is the last of the insignia. The ten other cards contain pictures of 
workmen, as tailors, quilters, etc. Lastly, the Padishah-i Ghuldmdn, or 
king of the slaves, sits on an elephant, and the vaziron acart. The other 
cards are representations of servants, some of whom sit, some lie on the 
ground in worship, some are drunk, others sober, etc. 

Besides these ordinary games of cards, His Majesty also plays chesd, 
four-handed and two-handed. His chief object ts to test the value of men, 
and to establish harmony and good fellow-feeling at Court. 


A*in 30. 
THE GRANDKES OF THE EMPIRE.* 


At first I intended, in speaking of the Grandees of the Court, to record 
= deeds which raised them to their exalted positions, to describe their 


o Reet Rae er Gr Ye: 6 Eee Swe om 


oA ‘Thiei ia ‘ihe HindOsténi ciicraphioa of the Persian i, ES (Rang-ris is the common 
word in modern Persian.—P. ] 
® T4j is often translated by a crown; but i4j is a cap worn by oriental ‘sone instead ¢ 
the crown of —— kings. Hence the word diadem does not express 
taj either. {It ly sek ly is alzo used of a crown as well as the ca eirirh fora by dere 
® From the fact that Aba. ]-Fazl mentions in hie list of Grandets Khusraw, 
(vide No. 4) who was born in 095, a not Prince Parwis, tdonpiepoeirled te we might 
conclude that the table was com ngel ae to 907. But from my note to Pres ee it — 
a Janel poy aot thea ist toa time prior to 993, and Abi 
ward added Khusraw's name, eee ony © why bedi noted the name 
ot Parwis and Shitjehon, beth of whom were born.before the A*in wae completed. 
Again, Mirs& Shibrukh (No. 7) and Missi Mugaflar Husayn (No. 8) are mentioned as 
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qualities, and to say something of their experience. But I am unwilling 
to hestow mere praise ; in fact, it does not become the encomiast of His 
Majesty to praise others, and I should act against my senae of truthfulness, 
were I but to mention that which is praiseworthy, and to pass in silence 
over that which cannot be approved of. J shall therefore merely record, 
in form of a table, their names and the titles which have been conferred 
upon them. 
I. Commanders of Ten Thousand. 


1. Shahzada Sultan Salim, eldest son of His Majesty. 


II. Commanders of Eight Thousand. 
2. Shihzdde Sultan Murad, second son of His Majesty. 


IIT. Commanders of Seven Thousand. 
3. Shihzdda Sultan Danyil, third son of His Majesty. 


Akbar had five sons :-— 

ii {twine born 3rd Rabi’ I, 972. They only lived one month. | 

2. Husayn 

3. Sultdn Salim [Jahangir]. 

4, Sultan Murad. 

5. Sultan Danyal. , 

Of daughters, I find three mentioned—(a) Shahzada Khanum, born 
three months after Salim, in 977. (6) Shukr* ’n-NisAé Begum, who in 1001 
wag married to Mirza Shahrukh (No. 7, below, p. 326); and (c) Aram 
Bani Begum ; both born after Sultan Danyal. Regarding the death of 
the last Begum, vide Tuzuk, p. 386. 

Of Akbar’s wives the following ate mentioned !:—1. Sultan Ruqayyah 
Begum (a daughter of Mirzi Hindal), who died 84 years old, 7th Jumada I, 
1035 (Tuzuk, p. 401). She was Akbar’s first wife (zan-i kaldn), but had 
no child by him. She tended Shahjahan. Nir Jahan (Jahangir’s wife), 
also stayed with her after the murder of Sher Afkan. 2, Sultan Salima 
Begum. She was a daughter of Gulrukh (?) Begum # (a daughter of Babar) 


Commanders of Five Thousand, though they were appointed in L001 and 1003 respectively, 
i.g., a short time before the A*in was completed. 

Tho biographical notices which I have given after the names of the more illustrious 
grancees are chiefly taken from a MS. copy of the Alu®daire'l- Umardi* (No. 77of the MSS, 
of the As. Soc. Bengal), the Tazuk-i Jahangiri, the Sabaqit-i Akhari, Badd,oni, and the 
Akbarnima. For the convenience of the student of Indian History, I have addod a 
genealogical table of the House of Timiir, and would refer the reader to a more cB tailed 
article on the Chronology of Timiir and his Descendants published hy mein the l’roceedings 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for August, 1869. 

1 Vide Additional notes. 

* }tegarding her, vide Jour. As. Soc. Bengal for 1860, p. 136, note. 
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and Mirzi Nur" ’d-Din Muhammad. Humayin had destined her for 
Bayrém Kbiin, who married her in the beginning of Akbar's reign. After 
the death of Bayrim, Akbar, in 968, married her. She died 10th ZiQaSda, 
1021. As @ poetess, she is known under the name Maki fi (concealed), 
and must not be confounded with Zeb*’n-N isd} (a daughter of Awrangzeb’s) 
who has the same poetical name. 3. The daughter of Raja Bihiri Mal 
and sister of Raja Bhagawan Das. Akbar married her in 968, at Stbhar. 
4. The beautiful wife of Abd" ]-Wasi, married in 970 (vide Bad. JI, 61). 
5. Bibi Dawlat Shad, mother of (b) and (c); vide Tuzuk, p. 16. 6. A 
daughter of SAbd" ’Ilah Khan Mughul (964). 7. A daughter of Mirin 
Mubarak Shah of Khandes ; vide p. 13, note 1. 

Sultan Salim. Title as Emperor, Jahangir. Title after death, Jan- 
natmakani. Born at Fathpiir Sikri, on Wednesday, 17th Rabi’ I, 997, or 
18th Shahriwar of the 14th year of Akbar’s Era. He was called Salim 
because he was born in the house of Shaykh Salim-i Chishti. Akbar used 
to call him Shaykhi Baba (vide Tuzuk, p. 1). For his wives and children, 
vide below, No. 4. Jahangir died on the 28th Safar 1037 (28th October, 
1627) near Rajor on the Kashmir frontier. Vide my article on Jahingir 
in the Calcutta Review for October, 1869. 

Sultan Murad, Akbar’s fourth son, was born on Thursday, 3rd Muhar- 
ram, 978, and died of delirium tremens in 1006, at Jalnapir in Barar 
(Tusuk, p. 15; Akbarnama IT, p. 443; Khbafi Khan, p. 212). He was 
nicknamed Pahdyt (Bad. II, 378). He was sabzrang (of a livid® com- 
plexion), thin, and tall (Tuzuk). A daughter of his was married to Prince 
Parwiz, Jahangir’s son (Tuzuk, p. 38). 

Sultén Dany4l was born at Ajmir, on the 10th Jumida I, 979, and died 
of delirium tremens, a.H. 1013. Khaff Khan, I, p. 232, says the news of 
his death reached Akbar in the beginning of 1014. He was called Danyal 
in remembrance of Shaykh Danyal, a follower of MuSin-i Chishti, to whose 
tomb at Ajmir Akbar, in the beginning of his reign, often made pilgrimages. 
Danyal married, in the beginning of 1002, the daughter of Qulij Kban 
(No. 42), and towards the end of 1006, Janan Begum, a daughter of 
Mir2a SAbd" ’r-Rahim Khan Khanin (Khafi Khan, p. 213), and was 
betrothed to a daughter of Ibrahim ‘Adlishah of Bijlapar; but he died 
before the marriage was consummated. He had three. sons :—1. T'ah- 
miiras, who was married to Sultan Bahar Begum, a daughter of Jahangir. 


2. Bayasanghar (a). 3. Hoshang, who was married: to Hoshmand 
' Her charming. Diwdn was lithographed at Lucknow, a.w. 1284. She was the eldest 


daughter of Awrangzch, and was born in a.tt. 1048, 
‘2 Sallow 2—!’,: 
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Bini Begum, a daughter of Khusraw. Besides, he had four daughters, 
whose names are not mentioned. One of them, Buliqi Begum, was 
married to Mirzi Wali (Tuz., p. 272). Tahmiiras and Hoshang were 
killed by Asaf Khan after the death of Janiingir (vide Proceedings Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, for August, 1869). Nothing appears to be known regard- 
ing the fate of Bayasanghar. Vide Calcutta Review for October, 1869. 

Danyal is represented as well built, good looking, fond of horses and 
elephants, and clever in composing Hindiistini poems. 


IV. Commanders of Five Thousand. 

4. Sultan Khusraw, cldest son of Prince Salim [Jahingir). 

Jahangir’s wives (Tuzuk, p. 84, and Preface, p. 6). A daughter of 
Rija Bhagwan Dis, married in 993, gave birth, in 994, to Sultan” 
’n-Nigi Begum [Khafi Khan, Sultin Begum], and in 995 to Prince 
Khusraw. She poisoned herself with opium ina fit of madness apparently 
brought on by the behaviour of Khusraw and her younger brother 
Madhi Singh, in 1011 (Khafi Khiin, p. 227). 2. A daughter of Riy 
Ray Singh, son of Riy Kalyan Mal of Bikanir, married 19th Rajab 994, 
Bad. II, p. 353. She is not mentioned in the Tuzuk among Jahingir’s 
wives. 3. A daughter of Oday Singh [Moth Raja], son of Rija Mildeo, 
married in 994. The Z'uzwk (p. 5)-calls her Jagat Gosivini. She is the 
mother of Shahjahan, and died in 1028 (Tuzuk, p..268). 4. A daughter of 
Khwaja Hasan, the uncle of Zayn Khan Koka. She is the mother 
of Prince Parwiz. She died Lith Tir, 1007. 5. A daughter of Raja 
Keshi Das Rathor. She is the mother of Bahar Bani Begum (born 
23rd Shahriwar 998). 6 and7. The mothers of Jahandar and Shahryar. 
8. A daughter of SAli Ray, ruler of little Thibet (Bad., IT, 376), married in 
999. 9. A daughter of Jagat Singh, eldest son of Raja M&n Singh 
(Tuzuk, p. 68). 10. Mihr" 'n-Nisi Khinum, the widow of Sher Afkan. 
On her marriage with Jahangir she received the title of Niir Mahall, and 
was later called Niir Jahan (Tuz., p. 156). Jahingir docs nov appear 
to have had children by Nir Jahiin. 

Jahangir's children. 1. Sultirn, Khusraw. 2. Sultin Parwiz. 3. 
Sultan Khurram (Shahjahiin). 4. Sultin Jahi andr. ). Sultan Shahryar. 
Two daughters are mentioned :—(«) Bulgin’ n-Nisa Reguin ; > (b) Sultiin 
Rahir Bani Begum. There were “several children” after Parwiz. ; 
but the 7'uzuwk (p. 8) docs not give their names. They appear to have died 
soon aften their birth. 

Sultan Khusraw was born onthe 2ith Amurdad 995 (Tuzuk, Preface) ; 
but Khafi Khan says 997. He was married to a daughter of Azam Khan 
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Koka. His sons—l. Baland Akhtar, who died when young, Tuzuk, 
p. 73. 2. Dawar Bakhsh (also called Buldgi),! whose daughter, Hosh- 
mand Bani Begum, was married to Hoshang, son of Danyal. 3. Garshasp. 

Khusraw died on the 18th Isfandiyarmuz, 1031. He lies buried in the 
Khusraw Gardens in Allahabad. Dawar Bakhsh was proclaimed Emperor 
by Asaf Khan after the death of Jahangir ; but at an order of Shahjahan, 
he was killed, together with his brother Garshasp, by Asaf Khan. 

Sultan Parwiz, born 19th Abin, 997. He was married to a daughter 
of Mirzé Rustam-i Safawi (No. 9) ‘and had a son who died when young 
(Tuz., p. 282). A daughter of Parwiz was married to Dari Shikoh. 
Parwiz died of delirium tremens in 1036. . 

Sultan Khurram (Shahjahan) was born at Lahor on the 30th Rabi‘ I, 
1000 a.u. Regarding his family, vide Proceedings As. Soc. Bengal for 
August, 1869, p. 219. He was Akbar’s favourite. 

Sultan Jahdndar had no children. He and Sultan Shahryar were 
born about the same time, a few months before Akbar’s death (7'uz., 
Preface, p. 17). Shahryar was married, in the 16th year of Jahangir, 
to Mihr°’n-Nisa, the daughter of Nir Jahan by Sher Afkan, and had a 
daughter by her, Arzini Begum (Tuzuk, p. 370). The [qbal-nama 
(p. 306) calls her rhe? ss 31. From his want of abilities, he got the 


nickname Nashuduni (fit for nothing).. Khusraw, Parwiz, and Jahandar 
died before their father. 

Shahrgaér, at’ the instigation of Nir Jahan, proclaimed himself 
Emperor of Tahor a few days after the death of Jahangir. He was 
killed either at the order of Dawar-Bakhsh or of Asaf Khan; vide Pro- 
ceedings As. Soc. Bengal for August, 1869, p. 218. 

5. Mirza Sulayman, son of Khan Mirza, son of Sultan Mahmid, 
son of Abii SaSid. 

6. Mirzé Ibrahim, son of Mirza Sulayman (No. 5). 

Mirza Sulayman was born in 920, and died at Lahor in 997. He is 
generally called Wali-yi Badakhshan. As grandson of Abi SaSid Mirza, 
he is the sixth descendant from Timir. Abii Sa‘id killed Sultan Muham- 
mad of Badakhshan, the last of a series of kings who traced their descent 
to Alexander the Great, and took possession of Badakhshan, which after 
his death fell to his son, Sultan Mahmiid, who had three sons, Bayasanghar 
Mirza, SAli Mirza? Khan Mirza. When Mahmid died, Amir Khusraw 


' The MSS, spell thin name Gh and _Jty. 
* The MuaGdser4 ‘LeU mani calla the second son, Mirza Mas¢id. 
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Khan, one of his nobles, blinded Bayasanghar, killed the second prince, 
and ruled as usurper. He submitted to Babar in 910. When Babar took 
Qandahir, in.912, from Shih Beg Aryhiin, he sent Khan Mirza as governor 
to Badakhshin. Mirzi Sulaymiin is the son of this Khan Mirza. 

After the death of Khin Mirzi, Badakhshan was governed for Babar 
by Prince Humiiyéin, Sultan Uways (Mirza Sulayman’s father-in-law), 
Prince Hindal, and lastly, by Mirzi Sulayman, who held Badakhshan 
till 17 Jumada II, 948, when he had to surrender himself and his son, 
Mirza Ibrihim, to Prince Kimrin. They were released by Humayin in 
952, and took again possession of Badakhshin. When Humayiin had 
taken Kabul, he made war upon and defeated Mirzé Sulayman who once 
in possession of his country, had refused to submit ; but when the return 
of Kamran from Sind obliged Humiyin to go to Kabul, he reinstated the 
Mirza, who held Badakhshan till 983. Bent on making conquests, he 
invaded in 967 Balkh, but had to return. His son, Mirza Ibrahim, was 
killed in battle.” 

In the eighth year when Mirza Muhammad Hakim’s (.,kbar’s brother) 
mother had been killed by Shah Abi 'l-MaSani Mirza 8. went to Kabul, 
and had Abfi ‘l-Ma‘ali hanged; he then married his own daughter to 
M. M. Hakim, and appointed Umed ‘Ali, a Badakhshan noble, ‘M. M. 
Hakim’s Vakil (970). But M. M. Hakim did not go on well with Mirsé 
Sulayman, who returned next year to Kabul with hostile intentions ; 
but M. M. Hakim fled and asked Akbar for assistance, *> that Mirza §,, 
though he had taken Jalalibid, had to return to Badakhshén. He 
returned to Kabul in 973, when Akbar’s troops had left that country, 
but retreated on being promised tribute. 

Mirzé Sulaymian’s wife was Khurram Begum, of the Qibchak tribe. 
She was clever and had her husband so much in her power, that he did 
nothing without her advice. Her enemy was Muhtaram Khanum, the 
widow of Prince Kimrin. M. Sulayman wanted to marry her; but 
Khurram Begum got her married, against her will, to Mirzé Ibrahim, 
by whom she had a son, Mirza Shahrukh (No. 7). When Mirza Ibrahim 
fell in the war with Balkh, Khurram Begum wanted to send the Khanum 
to her father, Shah Muhammad of Kashyhar ; but she refused to go. As 
soon as Shahrukh had grown up, his mother and some Badakhshi nobles 
excited him to rebel nyainst his grandfather M. Sulayman. on id did, 


t The Ma*dair snyn Khiin Mirza diced in O17; but this is impossible, as Mirzé Sulaywnin 
was born in 020, the 7'arikh of his birth being the word 

® Honcc he never was a grandce of Akbar's Court, and has been put on the list accurding 
to the rules of etiquette. 
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alternately rebelling and again making peace. Khurram Begum then 
died. Shahrukh took away those parts of Badakhshén which his father 
had held, and found so many adhreents, that M. Sulayman, pretending 
to go on a pilgrimage to Makkah, left Badakhshan for Kabul, and crossing 
the Nilib went to India (983). Khiin Jahan, governor of the Panjab, 
received orders to invade Badakhshaén, but was suddenly ordered to go 
to Bengal, as MunSim Khan had died and Mirzé Sulayman did not 
care for tho governorship of Bengal, which Akbar had given him. 

M. Sulayman then went to Isma‘il II of Persia. When the death of 
that monarch deprived him of the assistance which he had just received, 
he went to Mugaffar Husayn Mirzd (No. 8) at Qandahar, and then to 
M. M. Hakim at Kabul. Not succeedjng in raising disturbances in Kabul, 
he made for the frontier of Badakhshan, and luckily finding some adherents, 
he managed to get from his grandson the territory between Tagan and 
the Hind Kush. Soon after Muhtaram Khanum died. Being again 
pressed by Shahrukh, M. Sulayman applied for help to ’Abd" ‘lah Khan 
Uzbak, king of Tirén, who had long wished to annex Badakhshin. He 
invaded and took the country in 992; Shahrukh fled to Hundistan, 
and M. Sulayman to Kabul. As he could not recover Badakhshan, and 
being rendered destitute by the death of M. M. Hakim, he followed the 
example of his grandson, and repaired to the court of Akbar, who made 
him a Commander of six thousand. 

A few years later he died, at Lahor, at the age of seventy-seven. 

7. Mirs&é Shaiharkh, son of Mirza Ibrahim. 

Vide Nos. 5 and 6. Akbar, in 1001, gave him his daughter Shukr" 
n'-Nied Begum, and made him governor of Malwa, and he distinguished 
himself in the conquest of the Dakhin. Towards the end of Akbar’s 
reign, he was made a Commander of seven thousand, and was continued 
in his Mangab by Jahangir. 

He died at Ujain in 1016. His wife, Kabult Begum, was a daughter 
of Mirzi Muhammad Hakim. She wanted to take his body to Madinah, 
but was robbed by the Badawis; and after handing over the body to 
xome “scoundrels ” she went to Basra, and then to Shiraz. In 1022, 
Shih SAbbas married her to Mirzé Sultan ‘Ali, hia uncle, whom he had 
blinded ; but the Begum did not like her new husband. 

Shdhrukh’s Children.—1. Hasan and Husayn, twins. Hasan fled with 
Khusraw and was imprisoned by Jahangir. 2. BadiS¥ ’z-Zaman (or 
Mirzi Fathpitri), “a bundle of wicked bones,” murdered by his brothers 
in Patan (Gujrat). 3. Aftrz@ ShugaS rose to honours under Shahjahan, 

vho called him Najibat Khan. 4. Mirza Muhammad Zaman. He held 
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a town in Badakhshan, and fell against the Uzbaks. 5, Mirai Sultén, 
a favourite of Jahangir. He had many wives, and Jahangir would have 
given him his own daughter in marriage if he had not perjured himself 
in trying to conceal the number of his wives. He fell into disgrace, and 
was appointed governor of (thizipiir, where he died. 6. Mirzi Mughul, who 
did not distinguish himself either. The Z'wzuk (p. 65) says that after the 
death of Shahrukh, Jahangir took charge of four of his sons and three 
of his daughters, “ whom Akbar had not known.” ‘! Shahrukh, though 
twenty years in India, could not speak a word of Hindi.” 

8. Mirza Muzaffar Husayn, son of Bahrim Mirza, son of Shih Isma‘il-i 
Safawi. 

In 965, Shih Tahmasp of Persia (930 to 984) conquered Qandahar, 
which was given, together with Dawar and Garmyir as far as the 
river Hirmand, to Sultin Husayn Mirzi.? his nephew. Sultin Husayn M. 
died in 984, when Shah Ismail IT (98+ to 985) was king of Persia, and left 
five children, Muhammad Husayn Mirza, Muzaffar Husayn Mirza, 
Rustam Mirza, Abii SaSid Mirza, and Sanjar Mirzi. The first was killed 
by Shah Ismail Irin. The other four in Qandahir had also been 
doomed ; but the arrival of the news of the sudden death of the Shih 
saved their lives. The new Shah Khudabanda, gave Qandghar to 
Muzaffar Husayn Mirzi, and Dawar as far as the Hirmand to Rustam 
Mirzi, who was accompanied by his two younger brothers. their Vakil 
being Hamza Beg SAbd" ‘Nah, or Kor Hamza, an old servant of their 
father. The arbitrary behaviour of the Vakil caused Mugaffar Husayn 
Mirza to take up arms against him, and after some alternate fighting 
and peace-making, Muzaffar had the Vakil murdered. This led to fights 
between Muzaffar and Mirza Ruetam who, however, returned to Dawar. 

Not long after the invasion of Khuraisan by the Uzbaks under Din 
Muhammad Sultin and Baqi Sultan (a sister's son of SAbd" ‘Jah Khin 
of Tiraén) took place, and the Qandahar territory being continually 
exposed to incursions, the countty was unsettled. Most of the Qizilbash 
grandees fell in the éverlasting fights, and the Shah of Persia promised 
assistance, but rendered none ; Mirzé Rustam who had gone to Hindistin, 
was appointed by Akbar Governor of Lahor, and kept Qandahar in anxiety ; 
and Muzaffar hesitatingly resolved to hand over Qandahar to Akbar, 
though SAbd" ‘Ilah Khan of Taran advised him not to join the Chavhata*i 
kings (the Mughuls of India). At that time Qaraé Beg (an old servant of 
Mugaffar’s father, who had fled to India, and was appointed Farrdshbegi 


(? Son of Bahram Mirza vide 95.—P.} 
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by Akbar) returned to Qandahir, and prevailed upon Mugaffar’s mother 
and eldest son to bring about the annexation of Qandahar to India. 

Akbar sent Shah Beg Khan Arghiin, Governor of Bangash, to take 
prompt possession of Qandahir, and though, as in all his undertakings, 
Muzaffar wavered at the last moment and had recourse to trickery, he was 
obliged by the firm and prudent behaviour of Beg Khan in 1003, to go to 
Akbar. He received the title of Farzand (son), was made a Commander 
of five thousand, and received Sambhal as Jagir, ‘‘ which is worth more 
than all Qandahar.” 

But the ryots of his jagir preferred complaints against his grasping 
collectors, and Mugaffar, annoyed at this, applied to go to Makkah. No 
sooner had Akbar granted this request than Muzaffar repented. He was 
reinstated, but as new complaints were preferred, Akbar took away the 
jagir, and paid hima salary in cash (1005). Muzaffarthen went to Makkah, 
but returned after reaching the first stage, which displeased Akbar so 
much, that he refused to have anything to do with him. 

Mugaffar found everything in India bad, and sometimes resolved to 
go to Persia, and sometimes to Makkah. From grief and disappointment, 
and a bodily hurt, he died in 1008. 

His daughter, called Qandahaér Mahall, was in 1018 married to 
Shahjahén, and gave birth, in 1020, to Nawab Parhez Bani Begum. 

Three sons of his remained in India, Bahram Mirzé, Haydar Mirza 
(who rose to dignity under Shahjahan, and died in 1041), and Isma‘i 
Mirza. The Ma*dsir mentions two other sons, Algds Mirzé and Tahmis 
Mirza. 

Mugaffar’s younger brothers, Mirzé Abi Sa‘id, and Mirza Sanjar, 
died in 1005. They held commands of Three hundred and fifty. (Vide 
Nos. 271 and 272.) 

9, Mirsé Rustam.—He is the younger, but more talented brother 
_of the preceding. As the revenue of Dawar was insufficient for him and 
his two younger brothers, he made war on Malik Mahmid, ruler of 
Sistan. Mugaffar Husayn assisted him at first, but having married 
Malik Mahmid’s daughter, he turned against Rustam. This ‘caused a 
rupture between the brothers. Assisted by Lalla (guardian) Hamza 
Beg, M. Rustam invaded Qandahar, but without result. During the 
invasion of the Uzbaks into Khurésan, he conquered the town of Farah, 
and bravely held his own. Some time after, he again attacked Malik 
Mahmiid. The latter wished to settle matters amicably. During an 
interview, Rustam seized him and killed him, when Jalal" ’d-Din, 
Mahmid’s son, took up arms. Rustam was defeated, and hearing that 
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his brother Muzaffar had occupied Dawar, he quickly took the town of 
Qalat. Being once absent on a hunting expedition, he nearly lost the 
town, and though he took revenge on the conspirators who had also 
killed his mother, he felt himself so insecure, that he resolved to join 
Akbar. Accompanied by his brother, Sanjar Mirza, and his four son3 
Murad, Shahrukh, Hasan, and Ibrahim, he went in 1001 to India. Akbar 
made him a Panjhazari, and gave him Multan as jagir, “ which is more 
than Qandahar.” His inferiors being too oppressive, Akbar, in 1003, 
wished to give him Chitor, but recalled him from Sarhind, gave him 
Pathan as ¢uydl, and sent him, together with Asaf Khan against Raja 
Basi. But as they did not get on well together, Akbar called M. Rustam 
to court, appointing Jagat Singh, son of Raja Man Singh, in his stead. 
In 1006, M. Rustam got Ravsin as jagir. He then served under Prince 
Danyal in the Dakhin. In 1021, Jahangir appointed him Governor of 
That’hah, but recalled him as he ill-treated the Arghins. After the 
marriage of his daughter with Prince Parwiz, Jahangir made him Shash- 
hazdri, and appointed him Governor of Allahabad. He held the fort 
against SAbd" “Mah Khan, whom Shahjahén, after taking possession of 
Bengal and Bihar, had sent against Allahabad, and forced SAbd" ‘lah 
to retire to Jhosi. In the 2Ist year, he was appointed Governor of 
Bihar, but was pensioned off as too old by Shahjahan at 120,000 Rs. 
per annum, and retired to Agra. In the sixth year, M. Rustam married 
his daughter to Prince Dara Shikoh. He died, in 1051, at Agra, 72 
years old. 

As a poet he is known under the ‘akhallus of Fida*i. He was a man of 
the world and understood the spirit of the age. All his sons held subse- 
quently posts of distinction. 

His first son Murdd got from Jahangir the title of Jlttfat Khan. He 
was married to a daughter of SAbd" r-Rahim Khan Khanan. Murad’s 
son, Mirza Mukarram Khan, also distinguished himself ; he died in 1080. 

His third son Mirza Hasan-i Safaw?, a Hazdr o pansadi under Jahangir, 
was Governor of Kiich; died 1059. Hasan’s son, Mir: Safshikan, was 
Fawjdar of Jessore in Bengal, retired, and died in 1073. Safshtkan’s 
son, Sayf" ’d-Din-i Safateit, accepted the title of Khan under Awrangzeb. 

10. Bayram Khan, the fifth in descent from Mir ‘Ali Shukr Beg 
Baharlii. 

Baharliiis the name of a principal clan of the Qaraqiilii Turks. During 
the time of their ascendency under Qara Yiisuf, and his sons Qard Sikandar 
and Mirzd Jahan Shah, rulers of SIraq-i S Arab and Azarbavjan, SAli Shukr 
Beg held Dayniir, Har:adan, and Kurdistan, “ which tracts are still called 
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the territory of SAliShukr.” His son Pir ‘Ali Beg stayed some time with 
Sultan Mahmiid Mirza, and attacked afterwards the Governor of Shiraz, 
but was defeated. He was killed by some of the Amirs of Sultan Husayn 
Mirza. Pir SAli Beg’s son, in the reign of Shah IsmA‘il-i Safawi, left 
SIraq, settled in Badakhshan, and entered the service of Amir Khusraw 
Shah (vide p. 324, last line) at Qunduz. He then joined, with his son Sayf 
SAli Beg, Babar’s army, as Amir Khusraw had been deposed. Sayf ‘Ali 
Beg is Bayram’s father. 

Bayram Khan was born at Badakhshan. After the death of his father 
he went to Balkh to study. When sixteen years old, he entered Humayin’s 
army, fought in the battle of Qanawj.(10th Muharram, 947), and fled to 
the Raja of Lakhnor (Sambhal). Sher Shah met Bayram in Malwa, 
and tried to win him over. But Bayram fled from Barhampir with 
Abi ’]-Qasim, governor of Gwiliyar, to Gujrat. They were surprised, on 
the road, bv an ambassador of Sher Shah who had just returned from 
Gujrat. Abii ’l-Qaisim, a man of imposing stature, being mistaken for 
Bayram, the latter stepped forward and said in a manly voice, “I am 
Bayram.” “ No,” said Abi ’'l-Qasim, “ he is my attendant, and brave and 
faithful as he is, he wishes to sacrifice himself for me. So let him off.” 
Aba ’]-Qasim was then killed, and Bayrim escaped to Sultan Mahmid of 
Gujrat. Under the pretext of sailing for Makkah, Bayram embarked at 
Siirat for Sindh. He joined Humayin on the 7th Muharram, 950, when 
the Emperor, after passing through the territory of Raja Maldeo, was 
pressed by the Arghiins at Jon. On the march to Persia, he proved the 
most faithful attendant. The King of Persia also liked him, and made 
him a Khan. On Humiayiin's return, Bayram was sent on a mission to 
Prince Kimrin. When Humayin marched to Kabul, he teok Qandahar 
by force and treachery from the Qizilbashes, and making Bayram governor 
of the district, he informed the Shih that he had done so as Bayram was 

“a faithful servant of both ’’. Subsequently rumours regarding Bayram’s 
duplicity reached Humayiin ; but when in 961, the Emperor. returned to 
Qandahir, the rumours turned out false. 

The conquest of India may justly be ascribed to Bayram. He gained. 
the battle of Machhiwira, and received Sambhal as jagir. In 963, he was 
appointed atdlig (guardian) of Prince Akbar, with whom he went to the 
Panjab against Sikandar Khan, On Akbar’s accession (2nd RabiSII, 963) 
at Kaliniir, he was appointed IWWakii and Khan Khdndn, and received 
the title of Ahdn Baba. On the second of Shawwal, 964, shortly after 
the surrender of Mankot, when Akbar returned to Lahor, an imperial 
elephant ran against Bavrim's tent, and Bayram blamed Atgah Khan 
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(No. 15), who never had been his friend, for this accident. The Atyah, 
after arrival at Lahor, went with his whole family to Bayram, and 
attested his innocence by an oath upon the QurSdn.! In 965, Bayram 
married Salima Sultin Begum (p. 321, note), and soon after the estrange- 
ment commenced between Akbar and him. Badiaoni (II, p. 36) attributes 
the fall of Bayrim to the ill-treatment of Pir Muhammad (No. 20) and 
the influence of Adham Khan and his mother Mahum Anagah (Akbar's 
nurse), Siddiq Muhammad Khan, Shihab" ’d-Din Ahmad, etc., who 
effectually complained of the wretchedness of their jagirs, and the emptiness 
of the Treasurv, whilst Bavrim Khan’s friends lived in affluence. The 
Labaqat-i -Akbar? says that no less than twenty-five of Bayrim’s friends 
reached the dignity of Panjhaziris--rather a proof of Bayram’s gift of 
selecting proper men, Bavrim’s fall is known from the Histories. “Akbar’s 
trick resembles exactly that which Sultin Abi SaSid-i Mughul adopted 
towards his minister Amir Chauban.” (Bad.) 

On hearing the news that Akbar had assumed the reigns of the govern- 
ment, Bavrim left Agra, and sent his friends who had advised him to 
go to Akbar, to Court. He himself went under the pretext of going to 
Makkah to Mewat and Nagor, from where he returned his insignia, 
which reached Akbar at Jhujhar; for Akbar was on his way to the 
Panjab, which Bavrim, as it was said, wished to invade. The insignia 
were conferred on Pir Muhammad Khan, Bavram’s old protégé; and 
he was ordered to see him embark for Makkah. Bayrim felt much 
irritated at this: and finding the road to Gujrat occupied by Raja 
Maldeo, his enemy, he proceeded to Bikanir to his friend Kalyan Mal 


1 So Bad. 11, 19. The atory in Elphirlstone (fifth edition), p. 497, does not agree with 
the sources. The Akbarnama says, Bayram was on board a ship on the Jamna, when 
one of Akbar’s elephants ran into the water and nearsy upset the boat. Abd ‘l-Fazl, 
moreover, refers it tu a later period than 004. The author of the Sawanth-s Akbari bas 
a line critical note on Abii ‘l-Fazl'a account. I would remark here that as long as we have 
no translation of all the sources for a history of Akbar’s reign, European historians should 
make the Sawidnth-i Akbari the basis of their labours. This work .s a modern compilation 
dedicated to William Kirkpatrick, and was compiled by Amir Ilaydar of Belgrim from 
the Akbarnima, the Tabaqit, Bad.donf, Firishta, the Aktvarnima by Shaykh Jlahdad of 
Sarhind (poctically called Fayzi; ride Journal As. Soc. Bengal for 1808, p. 10) and 
Aba ‘l-Fa;l's letters, of which the compiler had four books. The sources in tlalice have 
never been used by preceding historians. This work is perhaps the only critical historical 
work written by a native, and confirms an opinion which I have elsewhere expressed, 
that those portions of Indian History for which we have several sources, are full of the 
most astounding discrepancies as to details. 

Belgrim was a great seat of Muhammadan learning from the times of Akbar to the 
present century. For the literati of the town vide the Tazkira by (:hulém CAll Azad, 
entitled Sarw-s Azad. 

The author of the Sawinih-? Akbari states that Abi 'l-Fagl does not show much 
friendliness to Bayram, whilst Erskine (Elphinstone, p. 495, note) represents Abd ‘l-Fazl 
as “* Bayrim's warm panegyrist ". 
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(No. 93). But unable to restrain himself any longer, he entrusted his 
property, his family, and his young son SAbd® 'r-Rahim (No. 29) to Sher 
Mubammad Diwina, his adopted son and jagir holder of Tabarhinda, 
and broke out in open rebellion. At Dipalpir, on his way to the Panjab, 
he heard that Diwana had squandered the property left in his charge, 
had insulted his family, and had sent Mugaffar SAli (whom Bayram had 
dispatched to Diwana to settle matters) to Court a prisoner. Mortified 
at this, Bayram resolved to take Jalindhar. Akbar now moved against 
him; but before he reached him, he heard that Bayram had been 
defeated + by Atgah Khan (No. 15). Bayram fled to Fort Tilwara on 
the banks of the Bivah, followed by Akbar. Fighting ensued. In the 
very beginning, Sultan Husayn Jaldir was killed; and when his head 
was brought to Bayram,* he was so sorry that he sent to Akbar and asked 
forgiveness. This was granted, and Bayram, accompanied by the principal 
grandees, went to Akbar’s tent, and was pardoned. After staying for 
two days longer with Mun‘im Khan, he received a sum of money, and 
was sent to Makkah. The whole camp made a collection (chandugh). 
Haji Muhammad of Sistaén (No. 55) accampanied Bayram over Nagor 
to Patan (Nahrwala) in Gujrat, where he was hospitablv received by Misa 
Khin Falidi, the governor. On Friday, 14th Jumada I, 968, while 
alighting from a boat after a trip on the Sahansa Lang Tank, Bayrém 
was stabbed by a Lohani Afghin of the name of Mubarak, whose father 
had been killed in the battle of Machhiwara. ‘“‘ With an Allah" Akbar 
on his lips, he died.”” The motive of Mubarak Khan is said to have merely 
been revenge. Another reason is mentioned. The Kashmiri wife of 
Salim Shah with her daughter had attached herself to Bayram’s suite, 
in order to go to Hijaz, and it had been settled that Bayrim’s son should 
be betrothed to her, which annoyed the Afghans. Some beggars lifted 
up Bayrim’s body, and took it to the tomb of Shaykh Husam! ’d-Din. 
Seventeen years later the boay was interred in holy ground at Mash,had. 

Akbar took charge of SAbd" ’r-Rahim, Bayram’s son (vide No. 29), 
and married soon after Salima.Sultén Begum, Bayram’s widow. 

For a pat Bayradm, we often find the spelling aad Bayram. Firishta 
generally “calls him Bayrim Khan Turkmin. Bayrim was a Shi‘ah, 
and a poet of no mean pretensions (vide Badioni Ill, p. 190). 


1 Near , prs (ot, seis) in the Parganah ,lug¢e [Bad. ; ,\sbo Ma* anit; juss Sawanth} 
near Jélindhar. For ,yrlf, Bad. (U1. 40).bee ,ge gS. Firishte says (Lucknc~ edit., 
p. 249) the figh t took place onteide of Machhiwirs. 


® The Ma*dsir mentions this fact without giving the source. 
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1]. Mun‘im Khan, son of Bayram! Beg. 

Nothing appears to be known of the circumstances of his father. 
Mun‘im Khan was a grandee of Huméyiin’s Court, as was also his brother 
Fazil Beg. When Humayin, on his flight to Persia, was hard pressed 
by Mirzé Shah Husayn of Thathah, one grandee after another went 
quietly away. M. and Fazil Beg also were on the point of doing so, 
when Humayin made them prisoners, as he had done from motives of 
prudence and policy with several other nobles, M. did not, however, 
accompany Humayin to Persia. He rejoined him immediately on his 
return, and rose at once to high dignity. He rejected the governership 
of Qandahar, which was given to Bayram Khan. In 961, he was appointed 
atalig of Prince Akbar; and when Humayiin invaded India, M. was left 
as governor of Kabul in charge of Mirzii Muhammad Hakim, Akbar’s 
brother, then about a year old. In Kabul M. remained till Bayram fell 
into disgrace. He joined Akbar, in Zi Hijja, 967, at Lidhiyana, where 
Akbar encamped on his expedition against Bayram. M. was then 
appointed Khan Khanan and Vakil. 

In the seventh year of Akbar’s reign, when Adham Khan (No. 19) 
killed Atgah Khan (No. 15), MunSim who had been the instigator, fled 
twice from Court,.but was caught the second time in Saror (Sirkar of 
Qanawj) by the collector of the district, and was brought in by Sayyid 
Mahmiid Khan of Barha (No. 75). Akbar restored M. to his former 
honours. | | 

Mun‘im Khan’s son, Ghani Khan, whom his father had left in charge 
of Kabul, caused disturbances from want of tact. .Mah Jijak Begum, 
Prince M. Muhammad Hakim’s mother, advised by Fazil Beg and his son 
SAbd" ’l-Fath, who hated Ghani Khan, closed the doors of Kabul when 
Ghani Khan was once temporarily absent at Faliz. Ghanj Khan, not 
finding adherents to oppose her, went to India. Mah Jijak Begum then 
appointed Fazil Beg as Vakil and SAbd" ’l-Fath as Na‘: ; but being 
dissatisfied with them, she killed them both, at the advice of Shah Wali, 
one of her nobles. On account of these disturbances, Akbar, in the eighth 
year, sent M. to Kabul. Thinking he could rely on the Kabulis, M. left 
before his contingent was quite ready. He was attacked near Jalalabad 
by Mah Jijak Begum (who in the meantime had killed Shah Wali and 
had taken up, apparently criminally, with Haydar Qasim Koh-bar, whom 
she had made Vakil) and defeated. M. fled to the Ghakhars, and ashamed 
and hesitating he joined Akbar, who appointed him Commander of the 
Fort of Agra. 

t Some MSS. read Miram; but Bayrim is the prefemble reading. 
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In the 12th year, after the defeat and death of Khan Zaman (No. 13), 
M. was appointed to his jagirs in Jaunpir (Bad. II, 101), and then 
concluded peace with Sulayman Kararani of Bengal, who promised to 
read the Khutba and strike coins in Akbar's name. 

In 982, Akbar, at M.’s request, went with a flotilla from Agra to 
Bihar, and took Hajipir and Patna from DaSiid, Sulaymin’s son. M. was 
then appointed Governor of Bihar, and was ordered to follow. DaSid into 
Bengal. M. moved to Janda (opposite Gaur, on the right side of the 
Ganges) to settle political matters, and left the pursuit to Muhammad 
Qulf Khan Barlas (No. 31). But as the latter soon after died, M., at the 
advice of Todar Mal, left Tanda, and followed up Da‘iid, who after his 
defeat at 3,.¢<7 submitted at Katak. In Safar 983, M. returned, and 
though his army had terribly suffered from epidemics on the march 
through Southern Bengal, he quartered them against the advice of his 
friends at Gaur, where M. soon after died of fever. 

The great bridge of Jaunpir was built by Mun‘Sim Khan in 981. Its 
tavikh 18 peicsua!\ b\.-. M.’s son Ghani Khin went to SAdilshah of 
Bijapiir, where he died. 

12. Tardi Beg Khan, of Turkistan. 

A noble of Humayiin’s Court. After the conquest of Gujrat, he was 
made Governor of Champanir (Pawangarh). On Mirza SAskari’s defeat 
by Sultan Bahadur, Tardi Beg also succumbed to him, and retreated 
to Humayin. During the emperor's flight from India, Tardi Beg dis- 
tinguished himself as one of the most faithless! companions. When passing 
through the territory of Raja Maldeo, he even refused Humayiin a horse, 
and at Amarkot, he declined to assist the emperor with a portion of the 
wealth he had collected while at court. Hence Ray Parsad advised H. to 
imprison some of his nobles and take away part of their property by force. 
H., however, returned afterwards most of it. In Qandahar, Tardi Beg 
left the emperor and joined Mirza ‘Askari. But Mirza ‘Askari put most 
of them on the rack, and forced also Tardi Beg to give him a large sum 
as ransom. 

On Huméayin’s return from SIraq, TardI Beg asked pardon for his 
former faithlessness, was restored to favour, and was sent, in 955, after 
the death of Mirzd Ulugh Beg, son of Mirza Sultan, to Déwar. During 
the conquest of India, T. distinguished himself and received Mewat as 


1 Elphinstone, p. 452, note, says Tard! Beg was one of the most faithful followers of 
Humiyan, a statement which is contradicted by all native historians. 
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jagir. In 963, when Humiyin died (7th Rabi I), T. read the Ahwébe 
in Akbar’s name, and sent the crown-insignia with M. Abi ’l-Qasim, 
son of Prince Kamran, to Akbar in the Panjab. Akbar made T, a Com- 
mander of Five Thousand, and appointed him governor of Dibli. T. 
drove away Haji Khan, an officer of Sher Shih, from Narnaul. On 
Hemi’s approach, after some unsuccessful fighting, T. toorashly evacuated 
Dihli, and joined Akbar at Sarhind. Bayrim Khin, who did not like T. 
from envy and sectarian motives, accused him, and obtaining from 
Akbar ‘a sort of permission ” (Bad. II, 14) had him murdered (end of 
963). Akbar was displeased. Bayrim’s hasty act was one of the chief 
causes of the distrust with which the Chaghata*i nobles looked upon him. 
Tardi Beg was a Sunni. 

13. Khan Zamin-i Shaybini. 

His father Haydar Sultan Uzbak-i Shavbani had been made an Amir 
in the Jim war with the Qizilbashes. When Humiyin returned from 
Persia, Haydar joined him, together with his two sons SAli Quli Khan 
[Khan Zaman] and Bahadur Khan (No. 22), and distinguished himself 
in the conquest of Qandahair. On the march to Kabul, an epidcmic 
broke out in Humiyin’s camp, during which Haydar Sultan died. 

SAli Quli Khan distinguished himself in Kabul and in the conquest 
of Hindistan, was made Amir and sent to the Du,ab and Sambhal, where 
he defeated the Afghans. At the time of Akbar’s accession, SAli Quli 
Khan fought with Shadi Khan, an Afghan noble ; but when he heard that 
Hemi had gone to Dihli, he thought fighting with this new enemy more 
important ; but before SAli Quli arrived at Dihli, Tard Beg (No. 12) 
had been defeated, and A. returned from Meerut to Akbar at Sarhind. 
SAli Quli was sent in advance with 10,000 troopers, met Hemi near 
Panipat and defeated him. Though Akbar and Bayrim were near, they 
took no part in this battle. SAJi Quli received the title of Khdn Zaman. 
Next to Bayrim, the restoration of the Mughul Dynasty may be justly 
ascribed to him. Khin Zaman then got Sambhal again as jagir, cleared 
the whole north of India up to Lakhnau of the Afghans, and acquired an 
immense foftune by plunder. In 964, he held Jaunpir as Qaim maqam 
for Sikandar, after the latter had surrendered Minket. In the third year 
of Akbar’s reign, Khin Zaman became the talk of the whole country in 
consequence of a love scandal with Shiham Beg. a page of Humayin, 
and as he refused to send the boy back to Court, Akbar took away some 
of Khan Zamin‘styyil's, which led him to rebel. Bayram from generosity 
did not interfere ; but when Pir Muhammad, Khan Zamén’s enemy, had 
been appointed Vakil, he took away, in the 4th year, the whole of bia 
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mahalls, and had him appointed commander against the Afghans who 
threatened the Jaunpiir District. Pir Muhammad had also Burj SAli 
thrown from the walls of Firizaébid, whom Khin Zaman had sent to 
him to settle matters. JChin.Zamin now thought it was high time to 
send away Shaham Beg, went to Jaunpir, and drove away the Afghans. 
Upon the fall of Bayrim, they appeared again under Sher Shah, son of 
SAdli,! with a large army and 500 elephants. Khin Zaman, however, 
defeated them in the streets of Jaunpii, and carried off immense plunder 
and numerous elephants, which he retained for himself. 
In Zi QaSda of the 6th year, Akbar moved personally against him ; 
but at Karah (on the Ganges) Khin Zaman and his brother Bahadur 
submitted and delivered the booty and the elephants. They were 
pardoned and sent again to Jaunpir. Soon after, he defeated the Afghans, 
who had attacked him in a fortified position near the Son. 

In the 10th year, Khin Zamiin rebelled again in concert with the 
Uzbaks, and attacked the TuyiJdars of the province. As soon as an 
imperial army marched against him, he went to Ghizipir, and Akbar 
on arrival at Jaunpiir sent MunSim Khan against him. Being a friend 
of Khan Zamiin, he induced him to submit, which he did. But a body of 
imperial troops under MuSizz" ’]-Mulk and Raja Todar Mal, having been 
defeated by Bahidurand Iskandar Uzbak (No. 48), the rebellion continued, 
though repeated attempts were made to bring about a conciliation. 
Having at. last sworn to be faithful, Khan Zamiin was left in possession of 
his jagirs, and Akbar returned to Agra. But when the emperor, on the 3rd 
Jumada I, 974, marched against M. Muhammad Hakim, Khan Zaman 
rebelled again, read the Khufba at Jaunpir in M. Muhammad Hakim’s 
name, and marched against Shergarh (Qanaw]). Akbar was now resolved 
no Jonger to pardon ; he Jeft the Panjab, 12th Ramazan 974, and Agra on 
the 26th Shawwal. At Sakit, east of Agra, Akbar heard that Khan 
Zaman had fled from Shergarh to Manikpir where Bahadur was, and 
from there marching along the Ganges, had bridged the river near 
the frontier of Singror (Nawabganj, between Minikpir and Allahabad). 
Akbar sent a detachment of 6,000 troopers under Muhammad Quli 
Khan Barlas and Todar Mal to Audh to oppose Iskandar Khan Uzbak, 
_and marched over Ray Bareli to Manikpir, crossed the Ganges with about 
100 men, and slept at night near the banks of the river, at a short distance 
from Khan Zamin’s camp, who must have gone from Nawabganj back 
again on the right side of the river to Karah. Next morning, let Zi 


t Mubdriz Khda ¢ddtt.—B.; 
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Hijja, 974, Akbar with some reinforcements attacked Khan Zaman. 
Bahidur was captured, and brought to Akbar, and he had scarcely been 
dispatched, when Khin Zamin’s head was brought-in. He had been half 
killed by an elephant whose driver was called Somnat, when a soldier 
cut off his head; for Akbar had promised a muhr for every Mughul’s. 
head. But another soldier snatched away-the head and took it to Akbar. 
The fight took place dar Sarsa-yi Sakrdical (in Bada,oni, Mungarwal), 
‘which place has since been called Fathpir.”” The Trig. S. maps show a 
small village Fathpir about 10 or 12 miles south-east of Karah, not far 
from the river. 

On the same day, though the heat was terrible, Akbar started for and 
reached Allahabad. 

Khan Zamiin as a poet styled himself Sultin (vide Proceedings Asiatic 
Society, September, 1868). Zamaniyd (now a station on the E. I. Railway) 
was founded by him. Though an Uzbak, Khin Zaman, from his long 
residence in Persia was a staunch ShiSah. Khan Zaman must not be 
confounded with No. 124. 

14. SAbd" ‘llah Khan Uzbak. 

A noble of Humayiin’s Court. After the defeat of Hemi, he received 
the title of ShujaSat Khan, got Kalpi as ¢uydl, and served under Adham 
Khan (No. 19) in Gujrat. When Baz- Bahadur, after the death of Pir 
Muhammad, had taken possession of Malwa, SAbd" ‘lah was made 
a Panjhazdri, and was sent to Malwa with almost unlimited authority. 
He re-conquered the province, and “ reigned in Mandi like a king ”. 
Akbar found it necessarv to move against him. ‘Abd¥ ’lah, after some 
unsuccessful fighting, fled to Gujrat, pursued by Qasim Khan of Nishapir 
(No. 40). Leaving his wives in the hands of his enemies, he fled with hie 
young son to Changiz Khan, an officer of Sultan Mahmid of Gujrat. 
Hakim SAvn" ‘]-Mulk was dispatched to Changiz with the request to 
deliver up SAbd" ‘Ilah, or to dismiss him. Changiz Khan did the latter. 
SAbd" ‘Ilah again appeared in Malwa, and was hotly pursued by Shahab" 
‘d-Din Ahmad Khan (No. 26), who nearly captured him. With great 
difficulties he eluded his pursuers, and managed to reach Jaunpir, 
where he died a natural death during the rebellion of Khan Zaman 
(No. 13). 

15. Shams" ‘d-Din Muhammad Atga Khan. 

Son of Mir Yar Muhammad of Ghazni, a simple farmer. Shams 
’d-Din, when about twenty vears old, once dreamed that he held the 
moon under his arm, which dream was justified by the unparalleled 
luck which he owed to a little deed of kindness. Shams" ’d-Din entered 
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Prince Kamran’s service as 8 common soldier, and was present in the 
fatal battle of Qanawj (10th Muharram, 947), Humayin, after the 
defeat, crossed the river “on an elephant”, and dismounted on the 
other side, where a soldier who had escaped death in the current, stretched 
out his hand to assist the emperor to jump on the high bank. This 
soldier was Shams" ‘d-Din. Humiyiin attached him to his service, 
and subsequently appointed his wife wet nurse (angi) to Prince Akbar 
at Amarkot, conferring upon her the title of Jt Ji Anaga. Shama" 
’d-Din remained with the young prince whilst Humiyiin was in Persia, 
and received after the emperor's restoration the title of Atga (foster 
father) Khan. Huméyin sent him to Hisar, which Sirkir had been set 
aside for Prince-Akbar’s maintenance. 

After Akbar’s accession, Atga Khan was dispatched to Kabul to 
bring to India the Empress mother and the other Begums, Soon after, 
on the march from Mankot to Lihor, the elephant affair took place, which 
has been related under Bayram Khan, p. 331. He held Khushab in the 
Panjab as jagir, and received, after Bayrim’s fall, the insignia of that 
chief. He was also appointed Governor of the Panjab. He defeated 
Bayram Khan near Jalindhar, before Akbar could come up, for which 
victory Akbar honoured him with the title of ASzam Khin. In the sixth 
year, he came from Lahor to the Court, and acted as Vakil either in 
supersession of MunSim Khan or by “ usurpation”, at which Akbar 
connived. Mun‘im Khan and Shahab Khan (No. 26) felt much annoyed 
at this, and ingtigated Adham (vide No. 19) to kill Atga Khan,! 12th 
Ramazan, 969. 

For Atga Khan’s brothers vide Nos. 16, 28, 63, and for his sons, 
Nos. 18 and 21. The family is often called in Histories Atga Khdyl* 
“the foster father battalion.” | 

16, Kban-i Kalin Mir Muhammad, elder brother of Atga Khan. 

He served under Kamran and Humayin, and rose to high dignity 
during the reign of Akbar. Whilst Governor of the Panjib, where most 
of the Afgas (dtya Khayl) had jigirs, he distinguished himself in the 
war with the Ghakkars, the extirpation of Sultin Adam, and in keeping 
down Kamil Khin. In the ninth year he assisted Mirzi Muhammad 
Hakim against Mirzii Sulayman (No. 5), restored him to the throne 
of Kabul, settled the country, and sent back the imperial troops under 
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his brother Qutb® ‘d-Din (No. 28), though Akbar had appointed the latter 
Atéliq of the Prince. But \Chan-i Kalan did not get on well with M. M, 
Hakim, especially when the Prince had given his sister Fakhr“ 'n-Nis& 
Begum (a daughter of Humayfn by Jijak Begum, and widow of Mir 
Shah SAbd® ’1-3aSali) to Khwaja Hasan Nagshbandi in marriage. To 
avoid quarrels, Khan-i Kalan left Kabul one night and returned to Lahor. 

In the 13th year (976) the Atga Khayl was removed from the Panjab, 
and ordered torepair to Agra. Khin-i Kalin received Sambhal as jagir, 
whilst Husayn Quli Khan (No. 24) was appointed to the Panjab. In 981, he 
was sent by Akbar in advance, for the reconquest of Gujrat ( Bed. IT, 165). 
On the march, near Sarohi (Ajmir), he was wounded by a Rajpit, 
apparently without cause; but he recovered. After the conquest, he 
was made governor of Patan (Nahrwala). He died at Patan in 983. 

He was a poet and wrote under the takhallus of “ Ghaznawi”, in 
allusion to his birthplace. Bada,oni (ITI, 287) praises him for his 
learning. 

His eldest son, Fazil Khin (No. 156), was a Hazdri, and’ was killed 
when Mirza SAziz Koka (No. 21) wasshut up in Ahmadnagar. His second 
son, Farrukh Khan (No. 232) was a Pangadi. Nothing else is known 
of him. 

17, Mirsi Sharaf* 'd-Din Husayn, son of Khwaja Mu‘in. 

He was a man of noble descent. His father, Khawja Mu‘in, was the 
son of Khawand Mahmid, second son of Khwaja Kalan (known as Khwa- 
jagin Khwaja), eldest son of the renowned saint Khwaja Nasir" 'd-Din 
SUbayd" ‘Ilah Ahrar. Hence Mirzé Sharaf" ’d-Din Husayn is generally 
called Ahrari. 

His grandfather, Khawand Mahmid, went to India, was honorably 
received by Humayin, and died at Kabul. 

His father, Khwaja MuSin, was a rich, but avaricious man ; he held 
the tract of land called ‘ Radjhina-yi Nasheb”, and served under 
SAbd" ‘Wah Khan, ruler of Kishghar. He was married to Kijak Begum, 
daughter of Mir SAla" ’I-Mulk of Tirmiz, who is a daughter of Fakbr 
Jahan Begum, daughter of Sultan Abi Sa‘Sid Mirza. “ Hence the blood of 
Timir also flowed in the veins of Mirzé Sharaf' ’d-Din Husayn.” As the 
son did not get‘on well with bis father, he went to Akbar. Through the 
powerful influence of Mahum, Akbar’s nurse, and Adham Khan, her son 
(No. 19), Mirza Sharaf was appointed Panjhazdri. In the Sth year, 
Akbar gave him his sister Bakhshi Bini Begum in marriage, and made 
him governor of Ajmir and Nagor. In 969, when Akbar went to Ajmir, 
Mirza Sharaf joined the emperor, and distinguished himself in the siege 
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of Mairtha, which was defended by Jagmal and Dev iis, the latter of 
whom was killed in an engagement subsequent to their retreat from 
the fort. 

In 970, Mirzi Sharaf's father came to Agra, and was received with 
great honours by Akbar. In the same year, Mirzi Sharaf, from motives 
of suspicion, fled from Agra over the frontier, pursued by Husayn Quli 
Khin (No. 24), and other grandees. His father, ashamed of his son’s 
behaviour, left for Hijaz, but died at Cambay. The ship on which was 
his body, foundered. Mirz& Sharaf staved for some time with Changiz 
Khiin, a Gujrit noble, and then joined the rebellion of the Mirzis. When 
Gujrat was conquered, he fled to the Dakhin, and passing through 
Baglina, was captured by the Zamindiir of the place, who after the 
conquest of Siirat handed him over to Akbar. To frighten him, Akbar 
ordered him to be put under the fect of a tame elephant, and after having 
kept him for some time imprisoned, he sent him to Muzaffar Khan, 
Governor of Bengal (No. 37), who was to give him a jagir, should be find 
that the Mirza showed signs of repentance; but if not, to send him to 
Makkah. Muzaffat was waiting for the proper season to have him sent 
off, when Mir MaSsiim-i Kabuli rebelled in Bihar. Joined by Baba 
Khin Qiqshil, the rebels besieged Muzaffar Khiin in Tanda and over- 
powered him. Mirzi Sharaf fled to them, after having taken possession 
of the hidden treasures of Muzaffar. But subsequently he became 
MaSgiim’s enethy. Mach was waiting for an opportunity to kill the other. 
MaSsiim at last bribed a boy of the name of Mahmid, whom Mirza 
Sharaf liked, and had his enemy poisoned. Mirzé Sharaf's death took 
place in 988. He is wrongly called Siefuddeen in Stewart's History of 
Bengal (p. 108). 

18, Yisuf Muhammad Khia, cldest son of Atga Khan (No. 15). 
He was Akbar’s foster brother (toka or kitkaltdsh). When twelve years 
old, he distinguixhed himself in the fight with Bayram (p. 332, 1. 9), 
and was made Khin. When his father had been killed by Adham Khan 
(No. 19), Akbar took care of him and his vounger brother SAziz Koka 
(No. 21). He distinguished himself during the several rebellions of Khin 
Zamin (No. 13). 

He died from excessive drinking in 973. Bad. II, p. 84. 

19. Adham Khin,' son of Mahum Anga. 

The name of his father is unknown ;_ he is evidently a foyal bastard. 


1 Generally called im European histories Adam Khin; but his name is past, not pa¥f. 
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His mother Mihum was one of Akbar’s nurses (angit),! and attended 
on Akbar “ from the cradle till after his accession”. She appears to have 
had unbounded influence in the Harem and over Akbar himself, and 
Mun‘im Khan (No. 11), who after Bayrim’s fall had been appointed 
Vakil, was subject to her counsel. She also played a considerablo part 
in bringing about Payrém’s fall; Fad. II, p. 30. 

Adham Khan was a Panjhazdri, and distinguished himself in the 
siege of Mankot.? Bayram Khan, in the third year, gave him Hatkanth,? 
South-Fast of Agra, as jagir, to check the rebels of the Bhadauriya 
clan, who even during the preceding reigns had given much trouble. 
Though he accused Bayram of partiality in bestowing bad jagirs upon 
such as he did not like, Adham did his best to keep down the Bhadau- 
riyas. After Bayram’s fall, he was sent, in 968, together with Pir 
Muhammad Khin to Mélwah, defeated Baz Bahadur near Sérangpir, 
and took possession of Bahidur’s treasures and dancing girls. His 
sudden fortune made him refractory ; he did not send the booty to Agra, 
and Akbar thought it necessary to pay him an unexpected visit, when 
Mahum Anga found means to bring her son to his senses. Akbar left 
after four days. On his departure, Adham prevailed on his mother 
to send back two beautiful dancing girls ; but when Akbar heard of it, 
Adham turned them away. They were captured, and killed by Mahum’s 
orders. Akbar knew the whole, but said nothing about it. On his return 
to Agra, however, he recalled Adham, and appointed Pir Mubammad 
governor of Malwah. 

At Court, Adham met again Atga Khan, whom both ‘e and Mun‘im 
Khan envied and hated. On the 12th Ramazan 969, when Mun‘im 
Khan, Atga Khan, and several other grandees had a nightly meeting 
in the state hall at Agra, Adham Khan with some followers, suddenly 


1 This ie the pronunciation given in the Calcutta Chaghatal ripianar? Misled by 
the pines editions of Badé,oni. Firishta, Kh4fi Khan, etc., I put on p. 223 of my text 
edition of the AGin, Afahum. Atgah, as if it wasthe name of a man. Vide Khafi Khan I, 
p. 132, 1. 6 from below. 

* The MaSdsir gives a short history of this fort, partly taken from the Akbarnima. 

® Hatkinth was held by Rajpits of the Bhadauriya clan. Vide Beames's edition of 
Eltiot’s Glossary, II, p. 86, and I, 27, where the word ,,\j is doubtful, though it is 
_cortainly not Lahore ; for the old spelling ‘‘ Luhdwar " for “‘ Lahor ” had ceased when the 
author of the Jakhzan-i Afghani wrote. Besides, a place in Gwililr is meant, not far 
from the Sindh river. For, the two editions of Badi,oni have »\J: Dorn has ply 
Behair; Briggs has Yehar; the Lucknow edition of Firishta has j\y. There is a town 
and Pargana of the name of »lJ in Sirkér Rantanbhar. 

The passage in the Akbarnama regarding Adham Khan quoted by Elliot may he found 
among the events of the third year. 
_ Another nest of robbers was the eight villages, called Atbgah, near Sakit, in the Sirkar 
of Qanayj. 
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entered. Ali rose to greet him, when Adham struck Atga with his 
dagger, and told one of his companions (vide p. 338) to kill him. He then 
went with the dagger in his hand towards the sleeping apartments of 
Akbar, who had been awakened by the noise in the state hall. Looking 
out from a window, he saw what had happened, rushed forward sword 
in hand, and met Adham on a high archway (ayidn) near the harem. 
“ Why have you killed my foster father, vou son of a bitch ? “ (bachcha-yi 
léda), cried Akbar. “ Stop a moment, Majesty, replied Adham, seizing 
Akbar’s arms, “ first inquire.” Akbar drew away his hands and struck 
Adham a blow in the face, which sent him “ spinning ” to the ground. 
‘Why are vou standing here gaping !"* said Akbar to one of his attendant 
of the name of Farhat Khin; ° bind this man.” This was done, and at 
Akbar’s orders Adham Khiin was twice thrown down from the dais 
(xuffa) of the Aytrdn to the ground, with his head foremost. The corpses 
of Adham and Atga were then sent to Dihii. 

Mahum Anga heard of the matter, and thinking that her son had 
been merely imprisoned, she repaired. though sick. from Dihli to Agra. 
On seeing her, Akbar said, “ He has killed my foster father, and I have 
taken his life.” ‘ Your Majesty has done well.” replied Mihum, turning 
pale, and left the hall. Forty days after. she died from grief, and was 
buried with her son in Dihli in a tomb which Akbar had built for them. 
For Adham‘s brother, vide No. 60. 

20. Pir Muhammad Khan of Shirwan.! 

Nothing is known of his father. Pir Muhammad was a Mulla, and 
attached himself to Bayrim in Qandahdr. Through Bayrim’s influence 
he was raised to the dignity of Amir on Akbar’s accession. He dis- 
tinguished himself in the war with Hemi, and received subsequently the 
title of Nisir" 'l-Mulk. His pride offended the Chaghati*t! nobles, and, 
at Jast, Bayriim himself to whom he once refused admittance when he 
called on him at a time he was sick. 

Bayrim subsequently ordered him to retire, sent him, at the instiga- 
tion of Shavkh Gada*i (vide p. 282) to the Fort of Bivana, and then forced 
him to go ona pilgrimage. Whilrt on his way to Gujrat, Pir Muhammad 
received letters from Adham Khan (No. 19) asking him to delay. He 
staved for a short time at Rantanbhir : but being pursued by Bayram’s 
mens he continued his journey to Gujrat. This harsh treatment annoyed 
Akbar, and accelerated Bayriim’s fall. Whilst in Gujrit, P. M. heard of 


' In my test edition, p. 223, No. 20, dele j.. Shirwin is alxo the birth-place of 
Nhagdni. The spelling Sharcin given in the MuCjam does not appear to be usual, 
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Bayrém’s disgrace, and returned at once to Akbar who made him a 
Khén. In 968, he was appointed with Adham Khan to conquer Malwah, 
of which he was made sole governor after Adham’s recall. In 969, he 
defeated Baz Bahadur who had invaded the country, drove him away, and 
took Bijigarh from IStimad hin, Biz Bahidur’s general. He then made 
& raid into Khandes, which was governed by Miran Muhammad Shih, 
sacked the capital Burhanpir, slaughtered most unmercifully the 
inhabitants, and carricd off immense booty, when he was attacked by 
Biz Buhidur and defeated. Arriving at night on his flight at the bank 
of the Narbaddah, he insisted on crossing it, and perished in the river. 

21. Khan-i ASzam Mirzé ‘Aziz Koka, son of Atga Khan (No. 15). 

His mother was Ji Ji Anaga (vide p. 338). He grew up with Akbar, 
who remained attached to him to the end of his life. Though often 
offended by his boldness, Akbar would but rarely punish him; he used 
to say, “ Between me and SAziz is a river of milk which I cannot cross.” 

On the removal of the Atga Khiyl (p. 338) from the Panjab, 
he retained Dipilpiir, where he was visited by Akbar in the 16th year 
(978) on his pilgrimage to the tomb of Shaykh Farid-i Shakkarganj at 
Ajhodhan (Pik Patan, or Patan-i Panjiib). 

In the 17th year, after the conquest of Ahmadabad, Mirzi SAziz was 
appointed governor of Gujrat as far as the Mahindra river, whilst Akbar 
went to conquer Siirat. Muhammad Husayn Mirzi and Shih Mirza, 
joined by Sher Khiin Fiilidi, thereupon beseiged Patan; but they were 
at last defeated by Mirzi SAziz and Qulb" ’d-Din. ‘Aziz then returned 
to Ahmadabad. When Akbar, on the 2nd Safar 981, returned to Fathpir 
Sikri, Ikhtiyar" 'l-Mulk, a Gujrat! noble, occupied Idar, and then moved 
against ‘Aziz in Ahmadabid. Muhammad Husayn Mirza also came from 
the Dakhin, and after attacking Kambhiyit (Cambay), they besieged 
Ahmadabad. ‘Aziz held himself bravely. The siege was raised by Akbar, 
who surprised the rebels! near Patan. During the fight Muhammad 
Husayn Mirza and Ikhtiyar" 'l-Mulk were killed. The victory was chiefly 
gained by Akbar himself, who with 100 chosen men fell upon the enemy 
from an ambush. ‘Aziz had subsequently to fight with the sons of 
Ikhriyar® 1-Mulk. 

In the 20th year Akbar introduced the Dagh (A‘in 7), which proved 
a source of great dissatisfaction among the Amirs. Mirza ‘Aziz especially 


! Akhar left Agra onthe 4th Rabi¢ I, and attacked the Mirza on the ninth day alter 
hin oe? cle The distance between Agra and Patan being 400 kos, Akbar's forced march 
has often been admired. Briggs, HW, p. 241. (This differs from the Akbar-nima.—B.] 
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showed himself so disobedient that Akbar was compelled to deprive him 
temporarily of his rank. 

Though restored to his honours in the 23rd year, M. SAziz remained 
unemployed till the 25th year (988), when disturbances had broken out in 
Bengal and Bihar (vide Muzaffar Khan, No. 37). -SAziz was promoted 
to a command of Five Thousand, got the title of ASzam Khan, and was 
dispatched with a Jarge army to quell the rebellion. His time was fully 
occupied in establishing order in Bihar. Towards the end of the 26th 
year, he rejoined the emperor, who had returned from Kabul to Fathpar 
Sikri. During SAziz’s absence from Bihar, the Bengal rebels had occupied 
Hajipir, opposite Patna ; and ‘Aziz, in the 27th year, was again sent 
to Bihar, with orders to move into Bengal. After collecting the Tuyildars 
of Ilahabad, Audh, and Bihar, he occupied Garhi, the “key” of 
Bengal. After several minor fights with the rebels under Ma‘sim-i 
Kabuli, and Majnin Khan Qaqshal, SAziz succeeded in gaining 
over the latter, which forced Ma‘siim to withdraw. The imperial 
troops then commenced to operate against Qutli, a Lohani Afghan, 
who during these disturbances had occupied Orisi and a portion of 
Bengal. Aziz, however, took this il], and handing over the command 
to Shahbaz Khin-i Kamba, returned to his Jands in Bihar. Soon 
after, he joined Akbar at Ilahabid, and was transferred to Garha and 
Raisin. (993). 

In the 31st year (994), M. SAziz was appointed to the Dakhin; but 
as the operations were frustrated through the envy of Shahab" ‘d-Din 
Ahmad (No. 26) and other grandees, SAziz withdrew, plundered Ilichpir 
in Barar, and then retreated to Gujrat, where the Khan Khanan was 
(Briggs, II, 257). 

In the 32nd year, Prince Murdd married a daughter of M. SAziz. 
Towards the end of the 34th year, ‘Aziz was appointed Governor of Gujrat 
in succession to the Khan Khanin. In the 36th year, he moved against 
Sultan Muzaffar, and defeated him in the following year. He then reduced 
Jam and other zamindars of Kachh to obedience, and conquered Somnat 
and sixteen other harbour towns (37th year). Jinagarh also, the capital 
of the ruler of Sorath, submitted to him (Sth Zi QaSda 999), and Miyan 
Khan and Taj Khan, sons of Dawlat Khan ibn-i Amin Khan-i Ghori, 
joined the Mughuls. ‘Aziz gave both of them jagirs. He had now leisure 
to hunt down Sultan Mugaffar, who had taken refuge with a Zamindar of 
Dwarka. In a fight the latter lost his life, and Muzaffar fled to Kachh, 
followed by SAziz. There also the Zamindars submitted, and soon after 
delivered Sultén Mugaffar into his hands. No sooner had he been brought 
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to the Mirzé than he asked for permission to step aside to perform a 
call of nature, and cut his throat with a razor. 

In the 39th year Akbar recalled M. ‘Aziz, as he had not been at Court 
for several years; but the Mirzé dreading the religious innovations 
at Court,) marched against Diu under the pretext of conquering it. 
He made, however, peace with the “ Farangi’’ and embarked for Hijaz 
at Balawal, a harbour town near Somnat, accompanied by his six younger 
sons (Khurram, Anwar, SAbd® ‘lah, SAbd" ’]-Latif, Murtaza, SAbd" ’l- 
Ghafiir), six daughters, and about one hundred attendants. Akbar 
felt sorry for his sudden departure, and with his usual magnanimity, 
promoted the two eldest sons of the Mirza (M. Shamsi and 
M. Shadman). 

M. ‘Aziz spent a great deal of money in Makkah ; in fact he was so 
“‘ fleeced ’”’, that his attachnent to Islam was much cooled down; and 
being assured of Akbar’s good wishes for his welfare, he embarked for 
India, landed again at Balawal, and joined Akbar in the beginning of 
1003. He now became a member of the ‘Divine Faith ” (vide p. 217, 1. 33), 
was appointed Governor of Bihar, was made Vakil in 1004, and received 
Multan as Jagir. | 

In the 45th year (1008) he accompanied Akbar to Asir. His mother 
died about the same time, and Akbar himself assisted in carrying the 
coffin. Through the mediation of the Mirzé, Bahadur Khan, ruler of 
Khandes, ceded Asir to Akbar towards the end of the same year. Soon 
after, Prince Khusraw married one of SAziz’s daughters. 

At Akbar’s death, Man Singh and M. SAziz were anxious to proclaim 
Khusraw successor; but the attempt failed, as Shaykh Farid-i Bukhari 
and others had proclaimed Jahangir before Akbar had closed his eyes. 
Man Singh left the Fort of Agra with Khusraw, in order to go to Bengal. 
SAziz wished to accompany. him, sent his whole family to the Raja, 
and superintended the burial of the deceased monarch. He countenanced 
Khusraw’s rebellion, and escaped capital punishment through the inter- 
cession of several courtiers, and of Salima Sultén Begum and other 
princesses of Akbar’s harem. Not long after, Khwaja Aba ’l-Hasan 
laid before Jahangir a letter written some years ago by SAziz to Raja 
SAlt Khan of Khandes, in which ‘Aziz had ridiculed Akbar in very strong 
language. Jahangir gave ‘Aziz the letter and asked him to read it before 


3M. GAsiz ridiculed Akbar's tendencies to Hinduism and the orders of the “* Divine 
Faith”. He used to call Faysl and Abi I’-Fagl, ¢U.min and CAlf. His disparaging 
remarks led to his disgrace on the accession of Jahingir, as related below. 
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the whole Court, which he did without the slightest hesitation, thus 
incurring the blame of all the courtiers present. Jahangir deprived 
him of his honours and lands, and imprisoned him. 

In the 3rd year of Jahingir's reign (1017), M. SAziz was restored to 
his rank, and appointed (nominally) to the command of Gujrat, his eldest 
son, Jahangir Quii Khin, being his »a@*ib. In the 5th year, when matters 
dic not go on well in the Dakhin, he was sent there with 10,000 men. 
In the 8th year (1022), Jahangir went to Ajmir. and appointed, at the 
request of SAziz, Shahjahin to the command of the Dakhin forces, whilst 
he was to remain as adviser. But Shihjahan did not like M. SAziz on 
account of his partiality for Khusraw, and Mahabat Khin was dispatched 
from Court to accompany ‘Aziz from Udaipiir to Agra. Inthe 9th year, 
SAziz was again imprisoned, and put under the charge of Asaf Khan 
in the Fort cf Gwaliyar (Tuzuk, p. 127). He was set free a year later, 
and soon after restored to his rank. In the 18th year, he was appointed 
Ataliq to Prince Dawar Bakhsh, who had been made Governor of Gujrat. 
M. S Aziz died in the 19th vear (1033) at Ahmadabad. 

SAziz was remarkable for ease of address, intelligence, and his 
knowledge of history. He also wrote poems. Historians quote the 
following aphorism from his “ pithy” sayings. ‘‘ A man should marry 
four wives—a Persian woman to have somebody to talk to; a Khurasini 
woman, for his housework ; a Hindu woman, for nursing his children ; 
and a woman from Mawarannahr, to have some one to whip as a warning 
for the other three.” Vide [byilnima, p. 230. 

Koka means “ foster brother”, and is the same as the Turkish 
Kiukaldash or Kitkaltash. 

Mirzi SAziz’s sons. 1. Mirz@ Shamsit (No. 163). He has been 
mentioned above. During the reign of Jahangir he rose to importance, 
and received the title of Jahangir Quli Khan. 

. 2. Mirzd@ Shidmdn (No. 233). He received the title of Shad Khan. 
~Tuzuk, p. 99. | 

3. Mirza Khurrum (No. 177). He was made by Akbar governor of 
Jiniigarh in Gujrat, received the title of Kamil Khan under Jahangir, 
and accompanied Prince Khurram (Shahjahan) to the Dakhin. 

4, Mir:@ SAbd" ‘lah (No. 257) received under Jahangir the title of 
Sardir Khin. He accompanied his father to Fort Gwaliyar. 

5. Mir:@ Anwar (No, 206) was married to a daughter of Zayn Khan 
Koka (No. 34). 

All cf them were promoted to commanderships of Five and Two 
Thousands. §Aziz's other sons have been mentioned above. 
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A sister of. M. SAziz, Mah Band, was married to SAbd" 'r-Rahim 
Khan Khanan. (No. 29). 

22, Bahadur Khan-i Shaybéni, (younger) brother of Khin Zaman. 
(No. 13). 

His real name is Muhammad Sa‘id. Humiyin on his return from 
Persia put him in charge of the District of Dawar. He then planned a 
rebellion and made preparations to take Qandahar, which was com- 
manded by Shah Muhammad Khiin of Qalit (No. 95). The Jatter, however, 
fortified the town and applied to the king of Persia for help, as he could 
not expect Humiyiin to send him assistance. A party of Qizilhishes 
attacked Bahadur, who escaped. 

In the 2nd year, when Akbar besieged Mankot, Bahadur, at the 
request of Bayram Khan, was pardoned, and received Multan as jagir. 
In the 3rd year, he assisted in the conquest of Malwa. After Bavriam's 
fall, through the influence of Mahum Anga (ride p. 310), he was made 
Vakil, and was soon after appointed to Itawa (Sirkar of Agra). 

Subsequently he took an active part in the several rebellions of his 
elder brother (vide p. 336). After his capture, Shahbiz Khan i-Kambi 
(No. 80) killed him at Akbar’s order. 

Like his brother he was a man of letters (Bad. III, 239). 

23. Raja Bihari Mal, son of Prithiraj Kachhwiha. 

In some historical MSS. he is called Bihdrd Mal. There were two 
kinds of Kachhwaha, Rajawat and Shaykhawat, to the former of which 
Bihari Mal belonged. Their ancient family seat was Amber in the Siiba 
of Ajmir. Though not so extensive as Marwar, the revenues of Amber 
were larger. 

Bihari Mal was the first Rajpit that joined Akbar’s Court. The 
flight 1 of Humayiin from India had been the cause of several disturbances. 
Haji Khan, a servant of Sher Khin, had attacked Narnaul, the jagir of 
Majnin Khan Qaqgshal (No. 50), who happened to be a friend of the Raja's. 
Through his intercession both came to an amicable settlement; and 
Majnin Khan, .after the defeat of Hemi (963), brought Bihari Mal’s 
services to the notice of the emperor. The Raja was invited to come to 
court, where he was presented before the end of the first year of Akbar's 
reign. At the interview Akbar was seated on a wild (mast)? elephant, 


t The “ fight " of HumdyGn from India was a delicate subject for Mughul historians. 
Abi 'l-Fasi generally uses euphemisms, as dn wigiSa-yi ndgquzir, ‘that unavoidable 
rye or riblat (departure); or dmadan-i Sher Khan, the coming of Sher Khan (nof Sher 

&h), etc. 

[® Mad, in rut; furious.—P.} 

29 
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and as the animal got restive and ran about, the people made way ; 
only Bihari Mal’s Rajpit attendants, to the surprise of Akbar, stood firm. 

In the 6th year of his reign (969), Akbar made a pilgrimage to the 
tomb of Mu‘in-i Chishti at Ajmir, and at Kalali, Chahta Khan reported 
to the Emperor, that the Raja had fortified himself in the passes, as 
Sharaf" ’d-Din Husayn (No. 17), Governor of Malwa, had made war 
upon him, chiefly at the instigation of Soja, son of Piran Mal, elder 
brother of the Raja. Sharaf ’d-Din had also got hold of Jagnath (No. 69). 
son of the Raja, Raj Singh (No. 174), son of Askaran, and Kangir, son 
of Jagmal (No. 134), his chief object being to get possession of Amber 
itself. At Deosa, 40 miles east of Jaipir, Jaima, son of Ritpsi (No. 118), 
Bihiri Mal’s brother, who was the chief of the country, joined Akbar, 
and brought afterwards, at the request of the emperor, his father Ripsi. 
At Sanganir, at last, Bihiri Mal with his whole family, attended, and was 
most honorably received. His request to enter Akbar’s service and to 
strengthen the ties of friendship by a matrimonial alliance, was granted. 
On his return from Ajmir, Akbar received the Raja’s daughter at Sambhar, 
and was joined, at Ratan, by the Raja himself, and his son Bhagawant 
Das, and his grandson Kiwar Man Singh. They accompanied Akbar 
to Agra, where Bihari Mal was made a Commander of Five Thousand. 
Soon after Bihari Mal returned to Amber. He died at Agra (Tabaqit). 

Amber is said to have been founded 4.p. 967 by Dhola Rav, son of 
Sora, of whom Bihari Mal was the 18th descendant.! 

The Akbernéma mentions the names of four brothers of Bihari Mal. 
1, Piiran Mal; 2. Ripsi(No. 118); 3. Askaran (vide No. 174); 4. Jagmal 
(No. 134). Bihari Mal is said to have been younger than Piran Mal, 
but older than the other three. 

Three sons of Bihari Mal were in Akbar's service—1. Bhagwan Das 
(No. 27); 2. Jagannath (No. 69); and 3. Salhadi (No. 267). 

24, Khan Jahan Husayn Quli Khin,? son of Walf Beg Zi ’l-Qadr. 

He is the gon of Bavram Khan's sister. His father Wali Beg Zi ’1-Qadr 
was much attached to Bayrim, and was captured in the fight in the. 
Pargana of \of.» (Jilindhar, ride p. 332, J. 5), but died immediately 
afterwards from the wounds received in battle. Akbar looked upon him 
as the chief instigator of Bavrim’'s rebellion, and ordered his head to 


1 The present Maharaja of Jaipiir is the 34th descendant ; vide Selections Government 
of India, No, LAY, 1808, Amber was deserted in 1728, when Jai Singh II founded the 
modern Jaipir. | 

® Husayn Quif Beg. JJa*éair. 
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be cut off, which was sent all over Hindiistin. When it was brought to 
Itiwa, Bahidur Khin (No. 22) killed the foot soldiers (tawdchis) that 
carried it. Kain Jahan had brought Bayrim’s insignia from Mewat 
to Akbar, and as he was a near relation of the rebel, he was detained 
and left under charge of Agaf Khin SAbd" ‘l-Majid, Commander of 
Dihli, When Bayram had been pardoned, Khan Jahin was released. 
He attached himself henceforth to Akbar. 

In the 8th year (end of 971) he was made a Khiin and received orders 
tu follow up Sharaf" ‘d-Din [lusavn (No. 17), Ajmir and Nagor were 
given him as tuyil. He took the Fort of Jodhpir from Chandar Sen, 
son of Ray Maldeo, and distinguished himself in the pursuit of Udai - 
Singh during the siege of Chitor. 

In the 13th year (976) he was transferred to the Panjib, whither he 
went after assisting in the conquest of Rantanbhar. 

In the 17th year he was ordered to take Nagarkot, which had belonged 
to Raja Jai Chand. Bada,oni says (II, p. 161) that the war was merely 
undertaken to provide Bir Bar with a jagir. Akbar had Jai Chand 
imprisoned, and Budi! Chand, his son, thinking that his father was dead, 
rebelled. Khin Jahin, on his way, conquered Fort Kotla, reached 
Nagarkot in the beginning of Rajab 980, and took the famous Bhawan 
temple outside of the Fort. The sicge was progressing and the town 
reduced to extremities, when it was reported that Ibrahim Husayn 
Mirza and MasSiid Mirzi had invaded the Panjab. Khan Jahan therefore 
accepted a payment of five mans of gold and some valuables, and raised 
the siege. He is also said to have erected a Masjid in front of Jai Chand’s 
palace in the Fort, and ‘to have read the Khutha in Akbar’s name (Friday, 
middle of Shawwiil 980). 

Accompanied by IsmaSil Quli Khin and Mirza Yasuf Khan-i Rigawi 
(No. 35), Khan Jahan marched against the Mirzés, surprised them in 
the Pargana of Talamba, 40 Los from Multiin, and defeated them. Ibrahim 
Husayn Mirzi escaped to Multan, but MasSid Husayn and several other 
Mirzas of note were takef prisoners. 

In the 18th year (981) when Akbar returned to Agra after the conquest 
of Gujrat, he invited his Amirs to meet him, and Khan Jahan also came 
with his prisoners, whom he had put into cow skins with horns on, with 
their eyelids sewn tcgether. Akbar had their eyes immediately 
opened, and even ‘pardoned some of the prisoners. The victorious 


General Cunningham tells me that the correct name is Bidhi (Sansk. Vriddhi), not . 
Budi, ride Index.—B. ] | 
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general received the title of Khin Jahan, “a title in reputation next 
to that of Khin Khanan.” About the same time Sulayman, ruler of 
Badakhehan (p. 326) had come to India, driven away by his grandson 
Shahrukh (No.7), and Khan Jahan was ordered to assist him in recovering 
his kingdom. But as in 983 MunSim Khin Khinan died, and Bengal was 
unsettled, Khan Jahan was recalled from the Panjib, before he had 
moved into Badakhshin, and was appointed to Bengal, Raja Toidar 
Mal being second in command. At Bhigalpir, Khan Jahin was met 
by the Amirs of Bengal, and as most of them were Chaghta‘i nobles, he 
had, as Qizilbash, to contend with the same difficulties as Bayram Khin 
had had. He repulsed the Afwhins who had come up as far as Garhi 
and Tanda; but he met with more decided opposition at Ag Mahal, 
where Da*id Khan had fortified himself. The Imperialists suffered much 
from the constant sallies of the Afghans. Khan Jahan complained of the 
wilful neglect of his Amirs, and when Akbar heard of the death of Khwaja 
SApd" ‘lah Naqshbandi, who had been purposely left unsupported in a 
skirmish, he ordered Muzaffar Khin, Governor of Bihir (No. 37) to 
collect his Jagirdirs and join Khin Jahfin (984). The fights near Ag 
Mahal were now resumed with new vigour. During a skirmish a cannon 
ball wounded Junayd-i Kararani, Da*iid’s uncle,! which led to a general 
battle (15th Rabi‘ IT, 984). The right wing of the Afghans, commanded 
by Kala Pahar, gave way when the soldiers saw their leader wounded, 
and the centre under Da*iid was defeated by Khan Jahan. Da*id himself 
was captured and brought to Khin Jahan, who sent his head to Akbar. 

After this great victory, Khin Jahan dispatched Todar Mal to Court, 
and moved to Satg&w (Hiigli) where Da*iid’s family lived. Here he 
defeated the remnant of Da‘iid’s adherents under Jamshed and Mitti, 
and reannexed Saétg&w, which since the days of old had been called 
Bulghakkhana,* to the Mughul empire. Da*iid’s mother came to Khan 
Jahan as a suppliant. 

Soon after Malki 8é,i,° Raja of Kiich Bihar sent tribute and 54 
elephants, which Khan Jahan dispatched to Court. 

With the defeat and death of Da*id, Bengal was by no means 
conquered. New troubles broke out in Bhati,‘ where the Afghans had 


1 The Ed: Bibl. Indica of Badd,oni (II, 238) has by mistake ‘uncle’. Badié,on! says 
that the battle took place near ‘Khelydw) . | 

* This nickname of Sitgdw is evidently old. Even the word bulgh@k (rebellion), 
which may be found on almost ch? ‘of the Tarikh-i Firtiz Shahi, is ecarcely ever 
met Ager Bon. rte - works from the 10th century. It is now quite obsolete. 


For Bhai, vide below under No. 32. 
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collected under Karim Dad, Ibrahim, and the rich Zamindar Sfo& ( | use). 
With great difficulties Khan Jahan occupied that district, essisted by a 
party of Afghans who had joined him together with Da*iid’s mother at 
Go,as; and returned to Sihhatpir, a town which he had founded near 
Tanda. Soon after, he felt ill, and died after a sickness of six weeks in 
the same year (19th Shawwail, 986). 

Abii ’]-Faz] remarks that his death was opportune, inasmuch as the 
immense plunder collected by Khan Jahan in Bengal, had led him to the 
verge of rebellion. 

Khan Jahan’s son, Rizé Quli (No. 274) is mentioned below among the 
Commanders of Three Hundred and Fifty. In the 47th year he was made 
a Commander of Five Hundred with a contingent of 300 troopers. Another 
son, Rahim Quli, was a Commander.of Two Hundred and Fifty (No. 333). 
For Khan Jahan’s brother, vide No. 46. 

25. SaSid Khan, son of YaSqib Beg, son of Ibrahim Jabigq. 

He is also called Sa‘id Khan-i Chaghta*i. His family had long been 
serving under the Timirides. His grandfather Ibrahim Beg was an 
Amir of Humayin’s, and distinguished himself in the Bengal wars. His 
son, Yiisuf Beg, was attacked near Jaunpir by Jalal Khan (i.e., Salim 
Shah), and killed. His other sonalso, Ya‘qib, Sa‘id’s father, distinguished 
himself under Humfyiin. According to the Jabagdt, he was the son of 
the brother of Jahangir Quli Beg, governor of Bengal under‘ Humiyain. 

SaSid rose to the highest honours under Akbar. He was for some 
time Governor of Multan, and was appointed, in the 22nd year, aldlig 
of Prince Danyal. Some time after, he was made Sdbahdar of the 
Panjab, in supercession to Shah Quii Mubrim (No. 45), of whom the 
inhabitants of the Panjab had successfully complained. Sa‘id again was 
succeeded in the governorship by Raja Bhagwan Das (No. 27), and 
received Sambhal as tuyi#l. In the 28th year, he was called to Court, 
was made s Commander of Three Thousand, and was sent to Hajipir 
(Patna) as successor to Mirz4 SAsiz Koka (No. 21). In the 32nd year, when 
Vasir Khan (No. 41) had died in Bengal, Sa‘id was made Governor of 
Bengal, which office he held till the 40th year. He was also promoted 
to the rank of Panjhazdri. In the 40th year, Man Singh (No. 80) being 
appointed to Bengal, he returned to Court, and was, in the following 
year, again made (Jovernor of Bihar. In the 48th year (1001), when 
Mirzé, Ghazi rebelled in Thatha after the death of his father, Mirzd Jan! 
Beg (No. 47), Sa‘id was appointed to Multan and Bhakkar, and brought 
about the submission of the rebel. 

After the accession of Jahangir, he was offered the Governorship of 
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the Panjab on the condition that he should prevent his eunuchs from 
committing oppressions, which he promised to do. (T'uzuk, p. 8, 1. 2.) 
He died, however, before joining his post, and was buried “ in the garden 
of Sarhind ”’. 

His affairs during his lifetime were transacted by a Hindd of the 
name of Chetr Bhoj. Sa‘id had a passion for eunuchs, of whom he had 
1,200.1 One of these Khwajasaras, Hilal, joined afterwards Jahangir’s 
service; he built Hilalabad, six kos N.W. from Agra, near Rankatta,? 
regarding which the Ma*dsir tells an amusing incident. Another eunuch, 
Ikhtiyar Khan, was his Vakil, and another, IStibar Khan, the Fawjdar 
of his jagir. For Sa‘id’s brother, vide No. 70, 

26. Shihdb Khan, a Sayyid of Nishapir. 

His full name is Shihab" ’d-Din Ahmad Khin. He was a relation and 
friend of Mahum Anga (p. 341), and was instrumental in bringing about 
Bayram’s fall. From the beginning of Akbar’s reign, hc was Commander 
of Dihli. When Akbar, at the request of Mahum, turned from Sikan- 
darabad to Dihli to see his sick mother, Shihab Khan told him that his 
journey, undertaken as it was without the knowledge of Bayram Khan, 
might prove disastrous to such grandees as were not Bayram’s friends ; 
and the Chaghta*i nobles took this opportunity of reiterating their 
complaints, which led to Bayrim’s disgrace. 

As remarked on p. 337, Shihab served in Malwah against Abd" ’lah- 
Khan. 

In the [2th year (975) he was appointed Governor of Malwah, and 
was ordered to drive the Mirzés from that province. In the 13th year, 
he was put in charge of the Imperial domain lands, as Muzaffar Khan 
(No. 37) had too much to do with financial matters. 

In the 21st year, he was promoted to a command of Five Thousand, 
and was again appointed to Malwah; but he was transferred, in the 
following year, to Gujrat, as Vazir Khan (No. 41) had given no satisfaction. 
He was, in the 28th year, succeeded by IStimad Khan (No. 119), and 
intended to go to Court ; but no sooner had he left Ahmadabad than he 
was deserted by his servants, who in a body joined Sultan Mugaffar. 
The events of the Gujrat rebellion are known from the histories. When 
Mirza Khan Khanan (No. 29) arrived, Shihab was attached to Quiij 


1 If not acquired in Bengal, nee redilection could not have-been better satisfied 
elsewhere. The eunuchs of Silhat were renowned ; for interesting passages 
vide below, Third Book. Siba Bengal, and Tuzuk-s Jahangiri, 1 . 72, 328. 

® Sikandra (or Bihisht&bid), where Akbar's tomb is, lies halfway between Agra 
and Rankattd. 
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Khan (Malwah Corps). He distinguished himself in the conquest of 
Bahrich (992), and received that district as tuytl. In the 34th year 
(997), he was again made Governor of Malwa, in succession to M. SAziz 
Koka (No. 21). 

Shihab died in Malwah (Ujain, Z'abagat) in 999. His wife, Baba Agha, 
was related to Akbar’s mother ; she died in 1005.: | 

During the time Shihib was Governor of Dihli, he repaired the canal 
which Firfiz Shih had cut from the Parganah of Khizrabad to Safidin ; 
and called it Nahr-« Shihab. This canal was again repaired, at the order 
of Shihjahin, by the renowned Makramat Khan, and called xd Lied 
Fay: Nahr, (20th year of Shahjahin). During the reign of Awrangzeb 
it was again obstructed, but has now again been repaired and enlarged 
by the English. (.dsdr* ’s-sanddid.) 

27. Raja Bhagwan Das, son of Raja Bihari Mal. 

In the histories we find the spellings Bhagwant, Bhagieaint, and Bhaquan. 
He joined Akbar’s service with his father (No. 23). In 980, in the fight 
with Ibrahim Husayn Mirza near Sarnil (Briggs, Sartal), he saved 
Akbar's life. He also distinguished himself against the Rind of Idar, 
whose son, .Amr Singh, he brought to Court. When, in the 23rd vear, 
the Kachwihas had their tuviils transferred to the Panjib, Raja Bh. D. 
was appointed Governor of the province. In the 29th year, Bh.’s daughter 
was. married to Prince Salim, of which marriage Prince Khusraw was 
the offspring. In the 30th vear, Bh. D. was made a commander of Five 
Thousand and Governor of Zabulistin, as Man Singh was sent against 
the Yiisufza,is. But Akbar, for some reason, detained him. In Khavrabid, 
Bh. D. had a fit of madness, and wounded himself with a dagger ; but he 
recovered soon after in the hands of the Court Doctors. In the 32nd 
vear, the jigirs of the Raja and his family were transferred to Bthar, 
Man Singh taking the command of the province. 

Raja Bh. D. died in the beginning of 998 at Lahor, a short time after 
Raja Todar Mal (No. 39). People say that on returning from Tolar 
Mal’s funeral, he had an attack of stranguary, of which he died. He had 
the title of Amir* ‘l-SUmard. 

The Jami ‘Masjid of Lahor was built by him. 

Regarding his sons, vide Nos. 30, 104, 336. 

28. Qutb® 'd-Din Khin, youngest brother of Atga Khan (15). 

As he belonged to the Atga Khayl (vide p. 338), his tuyil was in the 
Panjab. He founded several mosques, et::., at Lahor. 

In the 9th year (972), Akbar sent him to Kabul. During his stay 
there, he built a villa at Ghaznin, his birth-;'ace. On the transfer of the 
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‘‘ Atga Khayl” from the Panjab, Q. was appointed to Malwa. After the 
conquest of Gujrat, he received as jagir the Sirkaér of Bahréch (Broach), 
‘which lies south of Ahmadabad, and has a fort on the bank of the 
Narbudda near its mouth.” Subsequently he returned to Court, and was 
made a Commander of Five Thousand. 

In the 24th year (12th Rajab, 987), he was appointed atdliq to Prince 
Salim, received a dégd,) and the title of Beglar Begs. Akbar also honoured 
him by placing at a feast Prince Salim on his shoulders. Afterwards Q. 
was again appointed to Bahréch “ as far as Nazrbar”. Inthe 28th year 
(991), Muzaffar of Gujrat tried to make himself independent. Q. did not 
act in concert with other officers, and in consequence of his delay and 
timidity he was attacked and defeated by Mugaffar near Baroda. Q.’s 
servants even joined Mugaffar, whilst he himself retreated to the Fort 
of Baroda. After a short time he capitulated and surrendered to Muzaffar,. 
who had promised not to harm him or his family. But at the advice of 
a Zamindar, Muzaffar went to Bahréch, occupied the fort in which Q.’s 
family lived, and confiscated his immense property (10 krors of rupees), 
as also 14 lacs of imperial money. Immediately after, Muzaffar had Q. 
murdered. 

His son, Nawrang Khan, served under Mirza Khan Khanan (No. 29) in 
Gujrat (992), received a jagir in Malwa and subsequently in Gujrat. 
He died in 999. 

The MSS, of the Tabagdt, which I consulted, contain the remark that 
Nawrang Khan was a Commander of Four Thousand, and was, in 1001, 
governor of Jinagarh. 

His second son, Gijar Khan, was a Haftgadi (No. 193), and served 
chiefly under M. ASzam Khan Koka (No. 21). He also had a tuytl in 
Gujrat. 

29. Khan Khanin Mirzi SAbd* 'r-Rahim, son of Bayram Khan. 

His mother was a daughter of Jamal Khan of Mewit.* In 961, when 
Aumsyiin returned to India, he enjoined his nobles to enter into matri- 
inonial alliances with the Zamindars of the country, and after marrying 
the eldest daughter of Jamal Khan, he asked Bayram Khan to marry 
the younger one. 

M. SAbd" ’r-Rahim was born at Lahor, 14th Safar 964. When Bayram 
Khan was murdered at Patan in Gujrat (p. 332), his camp was plundered 


1 A kind of warm mantle—a great distinction under the Timirides. 

* He was the nephew of Hasan Khin of MewAt (Bad. I, p. 361). In the fourth Book 
of the A*in, CAba'l-Fagl says that the Khdnsidas of Mewit were chiefly converted 
Janiba Réjpits. 
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by some Afghans; but Muhammad Amin Diwana and Baba Zambir 
managed to remove the child and his mother from the scene of plunder 
and bring them to Ahmadabad, fighting on the road with the Afghan 
robbers. From Ahmadabad, M. SAbd" ’r-Rahim was taken to Akbar 
(969), who, notwithstanding the insinuations of malicious courtiers, took 
charge of him. He gave him the title of Mirza Khan, and married him 
subsequently to Mah Bani, sister of M. SAziz Koka (No. 21). 

In 981, M. SAbd" ’r-Rahim accompanied Akbar on his forced march 
to Patan (p. 313). In 984 M. SA. was appointed to Gujrat, Vazir Khan 
having the management of the province. In the 25th year, he was made 
Mir SArz, and three years later, ataliq to Prince Salim. Soon after, he 
was sent against Sultan Muzaffar of Gujrét. Mugaffar, during the first 
Gujréti war, had fallen into the hands of Akbar’s officers. He was 
committed to the charge of MunSim Khan (No. 11), and after his death, 
to the care of Shah Mansiir the Diwan (No. 122). But Muzaffar managed, 
in the 23rd year, to escape, and took refuge with the Kathis of Janagarh, 
little noticed or cared for by Akbar's officers. But when IStimad Khan 
was sent to Gujrat to relieve Shihab" d-Din (No. 26), the servants of the 
latter joined Mugaffar, and the Gujrat rebellion commenced. Muzaffar 
took Ahmadabid, and recruited, with the treasures that fell jnto his 
hands (vide Qutb" ‘d-Din, No. 28), an army of 40,000 troopers. Mirza 
SAbd" ’r-Rahim had only 10,000 troopers to oppose him, and though 
his officers advised him to wait for the arrival of Qulij Khin and the 
Malwa contingent, Dawlat Khan Lodi (No. 309), M. SA.’s Mir Shamsher, 
reminded him not to spoil his laurels and claims to the Khan Khananship. 
M. SA. then attacked Mugaffar, and defeated him: in the remarkable 
battle of Sarkich, three kos from Ahmadabad. On the arrival of the 
Malwa contingent, M. SA, defeated Muzaffar a second time near Nadot. 
Muzaffar concealed himself in Ra'pipla. 

For these two victories Akbar made M. SA. a Commander of Five 
Thousand, and gave him the coveted title of Khan Khanan. For this 
reason historians generally call him Mirzé Khan Khanan. | 

When Gujrat was finally conquered, M. Khin Khaénan gave his whole 
property to his soldiers, even his inkstand, which was given to a soldier 
who came last and said he had not received anything. The internal affairs 
of Gujrat being settled, Qulij Khan was left in the province, and M. SA. 
rejoined the Court. 

In the 34th year he presented to Akbar a copy of his Persian transla- 
tion of Babar's Chaghta.1 Memoirs ( [ WagiSat-4 t Babari). 
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1 Vide p. 105, last line. 
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Towards the end of the same year, he was appointed Vakil and 
received Jaunpir as tuyil , but in 999 his jagir was transferred to Multan, 
and he received orders to take Thatha (Sind). Passing by the Fort of 
Sahwan,’ he took the Fort of Lakhi, “ which was considered the key of the 
country, just as Gadhi is in Bengal and Barahmila in Kashmir.” After 
a great deal of fighting Mirza Jani Beg (No. 47), ruler of Thatha, made 
peace, which M. SA., being hard pressed for provisions, willingly accepted. 
Sahwan was to be handed over to Akbar, M. Jani Beg was to visit the 
emperor after the rains, and Mirza [rich, M. $A.’s eldest son, was to marry 
Jani Beg’s daughter. But as M. Jini Beg, after the rains, delayed to carry 
out the stipulations, M. SA. moved to Thatha and prepared himself 
to take it by assault, when M. Jani Beg submitted and accompanied 
M. SA. to Court.2 Thus Sindh was annexed. 

When Sultan Murad assembled at Bahrich (Broach) his troops for 
the conquest of the Dakhin, Akbar dispatched M. SA. to his assistance, 
giving him Bhilsé os jaigir. After delaying there for some time, M. SA. 
went to Ujain, which annoyed the Prince, though M. SA. wrote him that 
Raja SAli Khan,? of Khandes was on the point of joining the Imperialists, 
and that he would come with him. When M. SA. at last joined head- 
quarters at Fort Chandor, 30 kos from Ahmadnagar, he was alighted by 
the Prince; and, in consequence of it, he hesitated to take an active 
part in the operations, leaving the command of his detachment chiefly 
in the hands of M. Shahrukh (No. 7). Only on one occasion after Murad’s 
departure from Ahmadnagar, he took a prominent part in the war. 
MuStamid" ’d-Dawla Suhayl Khan (Briggs II, 274.; III, 308) threatened 
Prince Murad, who had been persuaded by his officers not to engage with 
him. M.S%A., Raja SAli Khan, and M. Shahrukh, therefore, took it upon 
themselves to fight the enemy. Moving in Jumida II, 1005, from 
Shahpir, M. SA. met Suhayl near the town of Ashti, 12 kos from Pathei. 
The fight was unusually severe. Raja SAli Khan with five or six of his 
principal officers and five hundred troopers were killed (Briggs IV, 324). 
The night put an end to the engagement; but each party, believing 
itself victorious, remained under arms. When next morning, M. SA.’s 
troopers went to the river (near Sipa, Firishéa] to get water, they were 
attacked by 25,000 of the enemy’s horse. Dawlat Khan, who commanded 


1 Also called Siwastin, on the right bank of the Indus. Lekh! (Lukkes) lies a little 
south of Sahwin. 
® The conquest of Sindh forms the subject of a Maynaw! by Muilé Shikebi, whom 
Aba’ l-Fag) mentions below among the = Akbar's age. 
Khéfi Khén calls him Raji ¢All 
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M. SA.’s avantguard, said to him, “It is dying a useless death to fall fighting 
with but 600 troopers against such odds.” ‘‘ Do you forget Dihli?”’, 
asked M. SA. “If we keep up,” replied Dawlat Khan, “ against such 
odds, we have discovered a hundred Dihlis ; and if we die, matters rest 
with God.” Qasim of Barha* and several other Sayyids were near ; 
and on hearing M. SA.’s resolution to fight, he said, ‘‘ Well, let us fight as 
Hindistanis, nothing is left but death ; but ask the Khin Khanan what 
he means to do.” Dawlat Khan returned, and said to M. SA. “ Their 
numbers are immense, and victory rests with heaven ; point out a place 
where we can find you, should we be defeated.” ‘‘ Under the corpses,’ 
said M.SA. Thereupon they charged the flank of the enemy and routed 
them. After this signal victory, M.‘A. distributed 75 lacs of rupees among 
his soldiers. At the request of the Prince, M. SA. was soon after recalled 
(1008). 

In the same year Mah Bani, M. SA.’s wile, died. 

In the 44th year Prince Danydl was appointed to the Dakhin, and 
M. SA. was ordefed to join the Prince, and besiege Ahmadnagar. The 
town, as is known from the histories, was taken after a siege of 4 months 
and 4 days.? M. SA. then joined the Court, bringing vith him Bahadur 
ibn-i Ibrahim, who had been set up as Nizim Shih. Danvdl was appointed 
governor of the newly conquered territory, which was called by Akbar 
Dandes,? and married to Jani Begum, M. ‘A.’s daughter. The Khan 
Khanan was also ordered to repair to Ahmadnagar, to keep down a party 
that had made the son of Shah SAli, uncle of Murtaza, Nigiim Shah. 

After the death of Akbar, matters in the Dakhin did not improve. 
In the 8rd year of Jahangir (1017), M. SA. promised to bring the war 
to a close in two years if he received a sufficient number of troops. 
Shahsidea Parwis, under the Atdlig-ship of Asaf Khan, Man Singh, 
Khan Jahan Lodi, and others, were appointed to assist M.SA. He took 
the Prince in the rains from Burhanpir to Balighat ; but in consequence 
of the usual.duplicity and rancour displayed by the Amirs, the imperial 
army suffered from want of provisions and loss of cattle, and M. °A. was 
compelled-to conclude a treaty dishonourable for Jahangir, who appointed 


vel we Che Dayseee ot Disha cometeres He Seer privilege 9a Ramet tm the aries ot: yer 
oun sel and the sag eel a of Manid Epa = rerecrar a) who ee 
‘© or or Ns n,W riggs 
gy" all ‘of the Atfarntns and the Mair have Aeng yA The Lucknow 
of te has Ahang Epon. The differences, moreover, between Abd 'l-Fagl and 
Firishte in details are very remarkable. 
® A combination of the words Danydl and Khdades. 
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Khan Jahin Lodi as his successor, and sent Mahaébat Khan, subsequently 
M. SA.’s enemy, to bring the unsuccessful commander to Court. 

In the 5th year, M. SA. received Kalpi and Qanawj as tuydl, with 
orders to crush the rebels in those districts (vide p. 341, note). Some time 
afterwards, M. SA. was again sent to the Dakhin, as matters there had 
not improved ; but he did not gain any advantage either. 

In the 11th year (1025) Jahangir, at last, dispatched Prince Khurram, 
td whom he had given the title of Shah. Jahangir himself fixed his 
residence at Mandi in Malwa, in order to be nearer the scene of war, while 
Shih Khurram selected Burhanpir as Head Quarters. Here the Prince 
also married the daughter of Shahnawaz Khan, M.‘A.’sson. ‘Adil Shah 
and Qutb" ’1-Mulk sent tribute and submitted, and Jahangir bestowed 
npon SAdil Shah the title of Farzand (son); and ‘Ambar Malik handed 
over the keys of Ahmadnagar and other Forts, together with the Parganas 
of Balaghat, which he had conquered. Shah Khurram then appointed 
M. SA. Sibahdar of Khandes, Barair, and Ahmadnagar, whilst Shahnawiz 
Khan was appointed to Balaghaét. Leaving 30,000°horse and 7,000 
artillery in the Dakhin, Shih Khurram joined his father at Mandd, 
where new honours awaited him.* 

In the 15th year, Malik ‘Ambar “ broke” the treaty, and fell upon the 
Thanadars of the Mughuls. Darab Khan, M. SA.’s second son, retreated 
from Balaghat to Balapdr ; and driven from there, he went to Burhanpar, 
where he and his father were besieged. On Shahjahin’s approach, the 
besiegers dispersed. 

In the 17th year (1081) Shah ‘Abbas of Persia attacked Qandahir, 
and Shahjahan and SAbd" 'r-Rahim were called to Court to take command 
against the Persians; but before they joined, Prince Parwiz, through 
Nifty Jahan’s influence, had been appointed heir-apparent, and Mahabat 
Khan had been raised tothedignity of Kidn Khandn. Shahjah&n rebelled, 
returned with M. SA. to Mand, and then moved to Burhinpar. On the 
march thither, oem ai a letter which M. SA. had secretly 


oe ee ewe © sO Deu. on 


4 “ Since the time of Timar no Prince had received this title." pares Shah Khurram 
received subsequently the title of Shdbjahdn, which he retained as king, in conjunction 
with the titles of Sahib Qirdn-i Sent a and Ala Lazrat (.23d— ‘a\). e last title had 
alvo been used by Sulaymén-i Kararani, King of Bengal. Awrangzeb, in imitation of it, 
eae Br the title of ASia Ahdgan. 
= Ser received ye revet) raat ger and bret of 3,00 (a pac cg ete gre Thirt 

ousa personal t) rank, and a contmgent as 
former contingent plus an increase in troops). He was also allowed a Sandalt (vide aH), 
likewise a custom that had not been observed since the age of Timér. 
came down from the JAaroka (the window in the State hall, familiar to all that ave 
seen the halis of the palaces of Agra and Fathpir Sikri), and placed a dish full of jewels 
and goki on Shihjahin’s head, distributing the whole (ae ni-<tr) among the Amira. 


written to Mahibat Khan, whereupon he imprisoned him and his son 
Dérib Khan, and sent him to Fort Asir, but released them soon after 
on parole. Parwis and Mahibat Khan had, in the meantime, arrived at 
the Narbadda to capture Shahjahin. Bayram Beg, an officer. of Shaéh- 
jahin’s, had for: this reason removed all boats to the left side of the 
river, and successfully prevented the imperials from crossing. At M.‘A.’s 
advice, Shihjahin proposed, at this time,-an armistice. He made M. SA. 
swear upon the Qur*an not to betray him, and sent him as ambassador 
to Parwiz. Mahabat Khan, knowing that the fords would not now be so 
carefully watched: as before, effected a crossing, and M. SA., forgetful of 
his oath, joined Prince Parwiz, and did not return to Shahjahin, who 
now fled from Burhdnpfir, marching through Talingdna to Orisa and 
Bengal. Mahibat and M. SA. followed him up a short distance beyond 
the Tapti. M. SA. wrote to Raja Bhim, a principal courtier of the. 
Dawlatshihi party, to tell Shihjahan, that he (M. A.) would do every- 
thing in his power to detain the imperial army, if the prince would allow 
lin sons to join him, Raja Bhim replied that the prince had still from 
five to six thousand followers, and that he would kill M. £A.’s sons should 
it come to a fight. Shahjahin then moved into Bengal and Bihér, of 
which he made Dirib Khin, who had evidently attached himself to the 
prince, Governor. Mahaibat Khan had in the meantime returned to 
Ilahabid to oppose Shihjahiin, and had placed M. SA., who looked upon 
him with distrust, undor surveillance. 

In the 2lst year, Jahangir ordered Mahabat Khan to send M. SA. to 
court, where he was reinstated in his titles and honours. He afterwards 
retired to his jiigir at Lahos, when Mahabat Khan followed him and sent 
him back to Dihli. Soon after the failure of his scheme of retaining 
posscasion of Juhingir’s person, and the return of the monarch from 
Kabul, Mahibat Khan had to fly. Nor Jahin now appointed M. SA. 
to. follow up Mahibat, and contributed herself twelve lacs of rupees 
to the expedition. -But before the necessary preparations had been 
completed, M. SA. fell ii at Lihor, and on his arrival at Dihlf, he died 
at the age of seventy-two, in the end of Jahangir’s 21st year (1036). 
The words Khan Sipahedldr kai (where is the Khin Commander?) are 
the (drikk of his death. . | | 

M. SA.’s great deeds are the conquests of Gujrit and Sind and the 
defeat of Suhay! Khin of Bijipir. During Jahangir’s reign, he did 
nothing remarknble ; nor was he treated with the respect which he had 
enjoyed during tho lifetime of Akbar, though he was allowed to retain 
his rank. For nearly thirty years -he had been serving in the Dakhin. 
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Every grandee, and even the princes, accused him of secret friendship 
with the rulers of the Dakhin, and SAbd ’l-Fagl, on one occasion, gave his 
fatwu that M. ‘A. was arebel. Under Jahangir, he was the open friend of 
Malik S‘Ambar; and Muhammad Ma‘sim, one of his servants, once 
informed the emperor that he would find Malik SAmbar’s correspondence 
in the possession of SAbd" ’r-Rahim of Lakhnau (No. 197), who was much 
attached to M. SA. Mahabat Khan was appointed to inquire into this ; 
but SAbd" ’r-Rahim of Lakhnau would not betray his friend. People 
said, M. SA.’s motto was, “ people should hurt their enemies under the 
mask of friendship,” and all seem to have been inclined to blame him 
for maliciousness and faithlessness. He used to get daily reports from 
his newswriters whom he had posted at various stations. He read their 
reports at night, and tore them up. But he was also proverbial for his 
liberality and love of letters. The Md*dsir- Rahimi! is a splendid 
testimony of his generosity; it shows that he was the Mcscenas of 
Akbar's age. People, by a happy comparison, called him Mir ‘Ali Sher 
(vide p. 107, note6). M. SA. wrote Persian, Turkish, Arabic, and Hindf 
with great fluency. As poet he wrote under the name of Rahim. 

Though his father had been a ShiSah, M.SA. was a Sunni; but people 
said he was a ShiSah, but practised taqiyya.* 

M. SA.’s most faithful servant was Miyan Fahim. People said, he was 
the son of a slave girl; but he appears to have been a Rajpit. He grew 
up with M. SA.’s sons, and was as pious as he was courageous. He fell 
with his son Firfiz Khiin and 40 attendants in-a fight with Mahabat Khan, 
who had imprisoned his master. M. SA. built him a tomb in Dihlf, which 
is now called Nila Burj, near Humiiyiin’s tomb. (Asdr* ’s-ganddid.) 

M. SA. outlived his four sons. 

1. Mirza Trick (or Irij), Shahnawiz Khan Bahddur (No. 255). When 
young he used to bo called Khan Khanin-i jawin. He distinguished 
himself by his courage. In the 40th year of Akbar he was made a 
Commander of 400. In the 47th year, after a fight ® with Malik ‘Ambar 
who got wounded, he received the title of Bahadur. During the reign of 
Jahingir he was called Shahnawis Khan (vide Tuszuk, p. 95), and was 
made a Commander of Five Thousand. He died in 1028, oe excessive 
drinking. (Vide Tuzuk, p. 270.) 


' Called Ma*astr- a in allusion to hie name M. ¢Abd".'r-Rabim. Vide Elliot’s 
Index (Iut.edition), p 377 
# Wherever Shi¢aha are in the minority, they practise, if necessary, sr eran vite Us oe (4B, 
fear, caution), Le., thoy do as if thoy were Sunnis. A NhiShe may even v. 
sect, if hia pe -rronal nafoty requires it. 
(? Near Nander.—B.) 
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- Two of his sons are mentioned in the Padishahn@ma. 1. Mirsé Khin. 
He was Fawjdar of Kangrah, and retired “foolishly ” from public life 
in Rabi‘ II, 1046. But he was re-employed and was a Commander of 
Three Thousand in 1055 (Padishadhnama II, pp. 483, 723). 2. Lashkar- 
shikan Khan. He got in 1047 a‘present of 4,000 R., and received an 
appointment in Bengal. 

_ Historians call Shahnawaz Khan generally Shannawaz Khan-t 
Jahéngiri, to distinguish him from Shahnawiz Khan-i Safawi, a grandee 
of Shahjahin. 

2. Mirzé Darab Daritb-Khan. He has been mentioned above (p. 337). 
When Shahjahan made him Governor of Bengal, he retained his wife, a 
son and a daughter, and a son of Shahnawaz Khin as hostages (yarghamdl). 
When the prince after the fight near the Tons (Benares) had again to go 
to the Dakhin, he wrote to Darab Khan to move to Gadhi (N.W. entrance 
of Bengal) and join him. Darab wrote him that he could not come, being 
besieged by the zamindars.of the place. le fell at last into the hands of 
Parwiz and Mahaibat Khan, and as Jahangir had “no objections”, 
Mahabat executed him (1035), wrapped his head in a table cloth, and 
sent it to his father M. SA. asa present of a “melon”. A short-time 
before SAbd"S ‘Hah Khin had killed Dirib’s son and a son of Shahnawiz 
Khan. 

3. Mirzi Raliman Déd. His mother belonged to the Sandahas of 
Amarkot. Though very dissolute, he was the most liked by his father. 
He died, at Balapir, about the same time as his eldest brother. Vide 
Tuzuk, p. 315. No one dared to inform his father of the event, till 

people sént at last the famous saint Hazrat SIsi of Sindh to M. SA. on 
a visit of condolence. _ 

4. Mirza Amr" ‘Uah. He grew up without education, and died when 
young. 

80. Raja Man Singh, son of Bhagwan Das. 

He was born at Amber, and is the son of Raja Bhagwan Dis (No. 27). 
European historians say that he was the adopted son of Raja ih. D., 
but Muhammadan historians do not allude to this circumstance, perhaps 
because Hindiis make absolutely no difference between a real and an 
adopted son. He is also known under the title of Mirz@ Raja, and Akbar 
bestowed upon him the title of Farzand (son). 

He joined Akbar with Bihari Mal (p. 329). In 984 he was appointed 
against Rini Kiki, and g gained, in 985. 1 the great battle ne near Goganda. : 

(? Correv ted in No. 109.—B. | 


© The best account of this battle is to be found in Badd.oni, whe was an eye-witness. 
Bad. 11, 230 to 237.) The whole is left out in Brigys. 


Raja Rimséh of Gwiliyér was killed with his sons, whilst the Rani 
himself in the melée was wounded by Min Singh. Akbar, however, felt 
annoyed, because M. 8. did not follew up his victory, and 20 recalled him. 

When Bhagwan Das was appointed governor of the Panjab, M. 8. 
commanded the districts along the Indus. In the year 998, Prince M. 
Muhammad Hakim died, and M. 8. was sent to Kabul to keep the country 
in order. He rejoined Akbar near the Indus with M. Mubammad Hakim’s 
sons (M. Afrisyéb and M. Kayqubéd) ; but was soon after sent hack to 
Kabul, where he chastised the Raushanis who, like other Afghan tribes, 
were given to predatory incursions. After the death of Raja Bir Bar, 
in the war with the Yisufsa*is, M. 8. was appointed to the command 
of the army in Kabul, in superceasion of Zayn Khan Koka (No. 34) and 
Hakim Abii ’l-Fath. He was also put in charge of Zabulistin, as Bhagwir, 
Das had a fit of madness (p. 358). In the 32nd year, M. 8. was recalled 
in consequence of loud complaints of the people against the Rajpits 
and M. 8.’s indifference to the Kabulis, and was appointed Governor 
of Bihar, to which province the tuydls of the Kachhwahas had been 
transferred. 

After the death of Bhagwan Das in 998, M. 8., who hitherto had the 
title of Kawar, received from Akbar the title of Raja and a Command of 
Five Thousand. In Bihar he punished several refractory Zamindars, 
as Pirdn Mal and Raja Sangram, and received their tribute. 

The principal events in Man Singh’s life from 997 to 1015 are given: 
in‘Stewart’s History of Bengal (pp. 114 to 121).1 In the 35th year, 
M. 8. invaded Orisa by way of Jharkand (Chuttia Nagpir). The result 
of this expedition was the cession of Piri. In the 37th year, when tho 
Afghans under Khwaja Sulayman and Khwaja ‘Usman attacked Piri, 
M. 8. again invaded Orisa, and re-annexed, in 1000, that province to the 
Dihli empire. In the 39th year, M. 8. continued his conquests in Bhati 
(the eastern portions of the Sundarban), and built, in the following year, 
Akbarnagar, or Rajmahall, at a place which Sher Shah, before him, had 
selected as a convenient spot, as also Salimnagar, the Fort of Sherpir 
Murcha (Mymensing). The whole of Eastern Bengal on the right side 
of the Brahmaputra was likewise annexed. In the 4let year, M. 8. 
married the sister of Lachmi Nari‘in, Raja of Kich Bihir, who had 


} The name of “Sayvid” Khan (yls a.) which occurs several times in Stowart, 
d.e., should be corrected to Saf id Khan. (ys spn), the same grandee whoee biography 
was given above (P. 351). Such as take an interest in the History of Bengal and Orisa 
frp make use of the Akbarnima, which contains many new facts and details not given 

tewart, 


declared himself a vassal of the Mughul empire. In the same year, M. 5. 
fell dangerously ill at Ghoraghat, when the Afghins attacked him. 
They were eoon after driven back by Himmat Singh, one of M. S8.'s 
sons,! into the Sundarban. In the 42nd year, M. 8. had to send a detach- 
ment under Hijiiz Khin into Kiich Bihar for the protection of Lachmi 
Naraé*in. In the 44th year M. §., at Akbar’s request, joined the Dakhin 
war. Thinking that the Afghins, in consequence of the death of their 
leader, the rich SIga of Ghoraghat, would remain quict, M. 8. appointed 
his son Jagat Singh (No. 160) his deputy, and joined Prince Salim at 
Ajmir. Jagat Singh died after a short time, and was succeeded by Maha 
Singh, a grandson of M.S. The Afghins under SUsman used this 
opportunity, defeated, in the 45th year, the imperials near Bhadrak in 
Orisa, and occupied a great portion of Bengal. M. 8S. then hastened 
back over Rahtiis, and defeated the Afghins near Sherpiir SAtii, a town 
of the Sirkar of Sharifiibid, which extended from Bardwain to Fath 
Singh, S. of Murshibibid. After this victory, which obliged SUsmiin 
to retreat to Orisa, M. 8. paid a visit to the emperor, who promoted 
him to a (full) command of Seven Thousand. Hitherto Five Thousand 
had been the limit of promotion. It is noticeable that Akbar in raising 
M. 8. to a command of Seven Thousand, placed a Hindi above every 
Muhammadan officer, though, soon after, M. Shahrukh (vide p. 326) and 
M. SAziz Koka (No. 21), were raised to the same dignity. 

M. 8S. remained in Benyal til] 1013, when the sickness of the emperor 
induced him to resign his appointment in order to be in the capital. 
The part which he played at the time of Akbar’s death is known from the 
histories. Jahangir thought it prudent to overlook the conspiracy which 
the Rija had made, and sent him to Bengal. But soon after (1015), 
he was recalled and ordered to quell disturbances in Rohtas (Bihar), 
after which he joined the Empercr. In the 3rd year of Jahangir’s reign, 
he was permitted to go to his home, where he raised levics, in order to 
serve with M. SAbd* ’r-Rahim (No. 29) in the Dakhin war. 

M. S. died a natural death in the 9th year of J.’s reign, whilst in the 
Dakhin. Sixty of his fifteen hundred wives burned themselves on the 
funeral pile. At the time of his death, only one of his numerous sons 
was alive, Bhi,o Singh, regarding whose succession to the title, vide 
Tuzuk3 Jahingiri, p. 130. 

The ground on which the Taj at Agra stands, belonged to Min Singh. 


1 He died in 1005. 
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31. Muhammad Quill Khén Barlis, a descendant of “he Barmaggs (?).' 

He served under Humiyin, and held Multanasjdgir. In the beginning 
of Akbar’s reign, he conveyed, together with Shams" ’d-Din Atga (No. 15) 
the princesses from Kabul to India. His tuydl was subsequently trans- 
ferred to Nagor. For a short time he was also Governor of Malwa. 

In the 12th year, he was sent against Iskandar Khan Uzbak (vide 
No. 48) in Auda. After the death of Khan Zaman, Iskandar fled to 
Bengal, and Audh was given to Mubammad Quli Khan as jagir. 

He subsequently served under Mun‘im Khan in Bihar and Bengal. 
In the 19th year when Da*id had withdrawn to Satgiw (Higl!) Mun‘im 
Khan dispatched M. Q. Kh. to follow up the Afghans, whilst he remained 
with Raja Todar Mal in Tanda to settle financial matters. When M. Q. 
Khan arrived at Satgiiw Da*id withdrew to Orisa, to which country 
neither M. Q. Khan nor his officers had much inclination to go. From 
Sitgiw M. Q. Khan invaded the district of Jesar (Jessore), where 
Sarmadi, a friend of Da*id’s, had rebelled; but the imperialists met 
with no success, and returned to Satgdw.. Mun‘im Khan at last ordered 
Todar Mal to join M. G. Khan, and subsequently both moved into 
Orisa. Soon after passing the frontier M. Q. Khan died at Mednipir 
(Midnapore), Ramazan, 982. He seems to have died a natural death, 
though some accused one of his eunuchs of foul play. 

His aon, Afirzd Faridin Barlés (No. 227). He served under M. 
SAbd" ’r-Rahim (No. 29) in Sind, and accompanied, in 1001, Jani Beg 
(No. 47) to Court. He was a Commander of Five Hundred: Under 
Jahangir, he was rapidly promoted, and held, in the 8th year, a command 
of Two Thousand, when he served under Prince Khurram against Rana 
Amr Singh. He died during the expedition. 

His son Mihr SAli Barlas wag madé by Jahangir a Commander of 
One Thousand. 

$2, Tarson Khén, sister's son of Shih Muhammad Sayf" ‘l-Mulk. 

In Histories he is called Tarson Muhammad Khan. Sayf* ’l-Mulk 
had been an independent ruler in Gharjistin (a part of Khurdsan) ; but 
he had to submit to ‘Jahmasp (4.x. 940). 

Bo in the NSS. ; ‘but the name rondo is very doubtful. Being a ‘ Barlas " he 
belonged to that Chaghti,! tribe which traced its descent to .¢* uy OF _,e* ¥4/—the MSS. 
have varioue forme for this name—who is the 8th ancestor of TimOr. “If ,¢* vy be the 
correct form, the substitution of y,, a renowned name in Muhammadan history, 
would not appear altogether impossible. The MSS. of the Ma*@sir have Barantag (iui y. 
Ia the beginning of the Akbarnima, Aba ']-Fagl says that this 8th ancestor of Timar was 
the first that held the title of barids, which means the same as s\p* ehuja¢, brave. Another 


Barlée had boen mentioned above on p. 216. An AmirChika Barlis served with di:tinction 
under Timiir. 
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Tarson Khiin was in the service of Bayrim Khan (No. 10), and joined 
Akbar when Bayrim fell into disgrace. Akbar sent him, together with 
Haji Muhammad Sistani (No. 55), to see Bayrim on his way to Makkah, 
as far as Nagor, then the fronticr of the empire. T. Kh. was subsequently 
promoted to the post of a Commander of Five Thousand, and was for 
some time Governor of Bhakkar (vide No. 107), and then of Patan in 
Gujrit. In the 2]st year he served in Rijpiitiné, vide No. 44. In the 
23rd year he was made Fawjdar of Juunpir, at the same time that Mulla 
Muhammad Yazdi (vide p. 198) was appointed Qiziy" ’]-Quzat and Sadr 
of the Sirkir. When the Jaunpiir Rebellion broke out, T. Kh. with other 
faithful Amirs moved to Bihir against Bahidur Khin and SArab Khan, 
who were joined by MaSsim Khin Farankhddi (No. 157). In the 27th 
year he served under M. SAziz Koka in Bihir. When the Qaqshils 
(No. 50) left MaSgim Khin and joined the Impcrialists, M. SAziz sent 
T. Kh. to Ghoraghat, where most of the Qaqshbils had jagirs. T. Kh. 
stayed at Tijpiir (Dinagepore), settling matters, when Ma‘sim Khan 
came with o large army from Bhati (_ole),? and plundered Western 
Bengal, approaching even the environs of Tana ; he also sent # detach- 
ment against T. Kh., who was besieged in the fort of Tajpiir. The siege 
was raised by a corps sent by Shahbiz Khin-i Kamba (No. 80) from 
Patna, and T. Kh. was thus enabled to join Shahbaz and drive away the 
rebels from Upper Pengal. Ma‘sim fied again to Bhati, and Shahbaz 
and T. Kh. plauncd an expedition against ‘19a, who had afforded MaSgim 
shelter. They crossed the Ganges at Khizrpiir, which stands on the 
frontier of Bhati, took Sunnirgitw, plundcred Baktarapir (?), where 
cI s&used tolive, and nearly caught Ma‘sim. At this juncture, {sa returned 
from an expedition to Kiich Bihar, and attacked the Imperialists near 
Bhowial (N. of Dacca). The Impcrialists had entrenched themselves 


Abii ‘l-Fazl gives this apelling in the Akbarniima, and says it means lowland (from 
the Hindistani Jip down the river), and oxtends' nearly 400 kos from cast to west, and 
tM) koe from N.S., from Thibet to the ocean. It would thus include the Sundarban and 
the tracts along tho Megna. Grant, in the Vth Report, p. 260, note, defines Bhda/E as 
ee the Sunderban and all the neighbouring low lands, even Hijll, overflowed 

»y tho tide. 

5 G] a's father, according to Abi 'l-Fazl, was a Rajpit of sho Bais clan, if I read correctly 
my MSS. He came in contact with Salim Khin and | \in of Bengal, was killed ; and 
hin two sons, Gly and_ Ismail, were sold aa slaves. They were pe ai epeg Paty by 
Qube ‘d.Din Khin, Stsa's uncle, to Trin, and brought back. ¢Is& econ became the 
chief of Bhath, and had twelve great zamindira dependent on him. Hence ho is generally 
called by Abii'l-Fazl Marshan-i Bhat, ruler of [hili, Ho gave tho [mperialists no end 
of trouble, He must not be confounded with ¢Isa, tho Vakil of Qutlfi Khin of Orisd, 
who ceded Pirl to Man Singh. 
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near the Brahmaputra, and the fighting was continued for a long time 
both by land and on the river. At ane time T. Kh. with a small detach- 
ment came too near a position held by the enemy, and was attacked 
by Ma‘gim Khan and wounded, Immediately afterwards he was caught 

and killed by Ma‘siim (992). Fora relation of his, vide No. 400. | 

33. Qiyé Khan Gung. 

Qiyd is a Turkish word and means ze), ornament. Gung, if it is the 
Persian word, meana “dumb”. He served under Humiyin, and held 
Kol Jalali. On the approach of Hemii, he joined Tardi Beg (No. 12) in 
Dibli, and retreated with him. After Hemi’s defeat, Qiya was sent to 
Agra, and was raised to the dignity of a Commander of Five Thousand. 
Several parganas in Gwalidr having been given to him as éuytil, Qiya 
Khan, in the 2nd year of Akbar's reign, besieged Gwiliyar, which was held 
by Bhil Khan, a general of Salim Shah, during whose reign Gwiliyar had 
been the capital -of the empire. Bhil Khan, thinking it impossible to 
hold the Fort for a long time, wished ! to hand it over for a consideration 
to Raja Rimsih, whose ancestors had held Gwiliir, when Qiyé Khan 
arrived, and after defeating the Raja, prepared himxelf to besiege Bhil 
Khan. When Akbar, in 966, came to Agra, he sent a detachment to 
assist Qiyd, and Bhil Khan submitted. 

He was a friend of Bayriim, but was the first that left him and joined 
Akbar. 

A few years later, Qiyaé Khan joined Khan Zamin’s rebellion, but 
repented and was pardoned, at the request of Mun‘im Khan. 

After tho first conquest of Bengal, Q. Kh. was sent to Orisa, to settle 
- matters. He remained in Orisa and Bengal during the Bengal rébellion, 
and when, in'the 25th year, the Imperialists withdrew from that country, 
Qutlai Khiin seized upon Orisa, and besieged Qiyé Khan in some fort. 
Deserted by his soldiers, Q. Kh. was killed (989).* 


4 Sothe Ma*asir, The Sawinih cays that Rija Ramedh with a large force of Rajpits, 
had come to besiege Gwiliydr. Firishta instead of Bhil Khan (Akbarnima, Sawanih, 
Badi.onl) has Suhayl Khan (?), and Iqbal Khan (?) for Qiya Ada, vide Briggs, IT, p. 194. 
The chanye from dye to Uae is not remarkable; but the alteration of \3 to ,'\s) is more 
violent, as wo havo an additional alif and dam. 

How untrustworthy our printed editions are may be seen from Khafi Khan's List of 
Commanders of Five Thousand under Akbar (Hd. Bibl. Indica I, p. 237), where the native 
editors have given three wrong names among twelve, vis. :— | , 

P, 237, last line, for Amin Khan Kola, read Zayn Khan Koka (No. 54). 

P, 238, 1. 1, for Shuji$ Ahan, read ShujaSat Khan (No. 14). 

P, 238, 1. 2, for Rasil Khan, read Tarson Khana (No. 32). . 

oreates Khafft Khiin‘s list is most incomplete, and dora not coincide, although he 
sayd ao, with the number of Panjhazaris given in the Zabagdf. ; 

‘ ® Several copies of the Tabagtt which I have consulted, say that Qiyé Khin died 
n 984 (°). | 
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Tardis Khén (No. 101), his son, was a Commander of Fifteen Hundred. 
He accompanied Prince Dinyil to the Dakhin, but fell later jn disgrace. 
In the 49th year he was restored and promoted to a command of Two 
Thousand Five Hundred, and got a present of 5 lacs of Rupees. 


V. Commanders of Four Thousdnd Five Hundred. 

34, Zayn Khin,! son of Khwaja Maqsiid of Harat. 

His father, Khwaja Maqsiid ‘Alf, was a servant of Akbar’s mother. 
The name of his mother was Picha Jaén Anaga ; she was one of Akbar’s 
nurses. On Humaytin’s flight to Persia, Maqsid was always near the 
howdah of Akbar’s mother, and remained attached to her in all her 
misfortunes. His brother was Khwaja Hasan (Zayn Khin’s uncle), . 
whose daughter married Prince Salim. She is the mother. of Prince 
Parwiz. 

In 998, Mirza Muhammad Hakim, Akbar’s brother, had died, and 
Akbar crossed the Indus for Zabulistan Zayn Khan was at that time 
a Commander of Two Thousand and Five Hundred, and was sent against ' 
the Yisufzi,is. This tribe, says ‘Abu ’l-Fagl, had formerly beenin Qarébagh 
and Qandashir, and had invaded Kabul, where a great number of them 
were killed by M. Ulugh Beg. The remainder settled at Lamghanét, 
and subsequently at Ishtaghar. For the last one hundred years they 
had held the territory of Bajor,® and were notorious robbers. In Bajor, 
there was also a tribe of the name of Sultan!, who traced their descent 
to a daughter of Sultén Sikandar. The Yi:ufzA*is deprived them 
treacherously of their district; a few of. the Sulténides, however, 
remained in Bajor from attachment to their old country. 

On a former occasion, when Akbar had moved against M. Muhammad 
Hakim, the chiefs of the Yisufzi*is submitted, and one of them, Kal6, 
went with Akbar to Agra and was hospitably treated. He fled, however, 
but was caught by Shams* ’d-Din Kbafi (No. i59) near Atak, and was 
sent beck ; and although Akbar continued to treat him kindly, he fled 

gain and stirred up his countrymen. 

Zayn Khin moved into the District of Bajor* (north of Pashiwar), 
and punished the YiaufzA*is. Several chiefs asked for pardon. After 
this he erected a fort in Jakdara, in the middle of the country, and 
defeated th enemies in twenty-three fights. He had at last to ask 


x 2 As he was Akbar’s foster-brother ; he is generally called in histories, Zayn Khin 
oka. 
{* Or Bijar (?).—P.]) 
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for reinforcements, and Akbar sent to him Raja Bir Bar and Hakim 
Abi ’l-Fath with some troops. Zayn Khiin asked them to attack the 
Afghans whilst he would occupy the conquered districts, or he would 
attack the enemies and they should hold the district. But Bir. Bar 
and Hakim Abii ’l-Fath, who were no friends of Zayn Khan, proposed 
that they should attack the Yisufzi‘is together and then go back. 
Z. Kh. said it would not do to return without better results from a 
country which had cost so many sacrifices; else, the best thing they could 
do, was to return the same way they had come. But to this they would 
not listen, and returned by another road (aver S'S). Z. Kh. paid no 
attention to their insubordination and joined them, chiefly because-he 
was afraid they would denounce him at Court. As soon as the Afghans 
saw the Imperialists returning, they attacked them in cvery narrow 
valley. On passing the Girewa! Balandri (U5 ydany dey J) Z. Kh. who 
commanded the rear (chanddiral), was so severely attacked that he had 
to face them. Arrows and stones were showered from all sides on the 
Imperialists, the soldiers got bewildered, and the horses ran into the 
train of elephants. Many lives were lost. Z. Kh., unable to prevent 
@ rout, rushed among the Afghans seeking death, when Jinish Bahadur 
(No. 235) got hold of the reins of his horse, and Jed him by force out of 
the mele. In the greatest disorder the Imperialists reached the next 
station, when the mere rumour of an approach of the Afghans dispersed 
the soldiers. In the darkness of night most of them lost their way, and 
several detachments entered the valleys occupied by the Afghans. Their 
enemies being engaged in plundering, they were at first safe; but next 
day were all cut off. This was the occasion when Bir Bar with 
500 officers fell (vide p. 214). 

In the 3lst year (994), Z. Kh. operated successfully against the 
Mahmands and Ghoris near Pashawar, who under their chief Jalal® ’d-Din 
Rawshani had committed numerous predations. In the next year, Z. Kh. 
was made governor of Zabulistén vice Man Singh, and moved, in the 
33rd year, against the Yisufza*is. After eight months’ fighting they 
submitted, but Z. Kh insisted on occupying their territory. He followed 
the same policy as before, and erected a large Fort on the banks cf the 
river Pajkora ? (x, ghau , where their district commences, During the 
festival of the Sid-i Qurbani (Bagr ‘Id, in Zi Lijjah), he surprised the 
Afghins and took possession of the whole district, erecting a fort wherever 

1 Girewa means a hill. 
? Or Panjkora. 
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he thought necessary, andileaving in each a sufficient number of soldiers } 
(Vide No. 46.) | : 

In the 35th year he was sent to punish several rebellious zamindars 
in the Himilayas. Most of them, as Raja Budi (Badhi) Chand of Nagarkot 
(vide p. 349), Ray Pertéb of Mankot, Raja Parisrém of Mount Jama, 
Raja Bast of Mau, Ray Baldhadr of Lakhinpir, etc., submitted and 
accompanied Z. Kh. to Court, though they had an army of 10,000 horse 
and a lac of foot soldiers. 

After having been made, in the 36th year, a Commander of Four 
Thousand, Z. Kh. was allowed an Salam and a naqgd@ra (vide p. 52), and 
was appointed, in the following year, governor of the districts beyond 
the Indus up to the Hindikush, when new opportunities offered for 
punishing the mountaineers. _ 

In the 41st year he was made a Commander of Five Thousand and 
governor of Kabul, vice Qulij Khan. In the same year, Prince Salim 
fell in love with Z. Kh.’s daughter, and married her soon after, though 
Akbar was displeased (vide p. 288, |. 1, from below). With the death 
of Jalal Khan Rawshani the disturbances in Zabulistin came to an 
end, and Z. Kh. was ordered to Lihor, from where Akbar, on his return 
from Burhanpitr, called him to Agra. | 

Z. Kh. died in 1010, partly from excessive drinking. He played on 
several instruments, and composed poems. As Sa‘id Khan (No. 25) for 
his eunuchs, and Qulij Khan (No. 42) for his horses, so was Z. Kh. famous 
for his elephants. 

A son of his, Shukr" Ullah (No. 373), vide below, was a Commander of 
Two Hundred. The Ma‘dsr mentions another son, Mughul Khan, who 
served under Jahingir and Shahjahan (vide Padishihn. LI, p. 641) and 
died 19th Ramazan, 1067. He commanded for some time Fort Odgir 
in the Dakhin, where the author of the Afa‘asi7 later found an inscription 
referring to his appointment. For a second daughter, ide p. 346. 

For Zayn Khan’s brother, vide No. 38. 

35. Mire Yisuf Khin, son of Mir Ahmad-i Razawi. 

He was a rea) Sayyid of Mashhad, and was much liked by Akbar. 
In the 30th year he wasa Commander of Two Thousand and Five Hundred. 


1 Such forts were called Thanazs, now the common word for a police station. 

“ Thana means a corps of cavalry, matchlockmen, and archers, stationed within an 
enclosure. Their duty is to guard the roads, to hold the places surrounding the TAina, 
and to dispatch provisions (rasad) to the next Thé.:a."". Padishahama, I, p. 107. 

How old the use of the word Thana is, ma: be seen from the fact that it occurs 
frequently on Triben! and Sitghw inscriptions of the eighth and ninth centuries of the 
Hijrah. 
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When Shahbaz Khan left Bihar for Bengal, M. Yasuf Khan was sent 
from Audh to keep Bihar. In the 32nd year (995), when Qasim Khan 
(No. 59) resigned, M. Y. was sent to Kashmir as ruler. He was much 
liked by the people cf that country, conciliated Shams Chak, the 
claimant to the throne, and sent him to Court. In the 34th year (997), 
Akbar visited Kashmir, and issued several orders regarding the taxation 
of the country. In the districts of Mararéj and Kamraj, i.e., the upper 
and lower districts on both sidee of the Bahat river, he fixed the taxes 
at one-fourth. 

In Kashmir every piece of ground is called patta, though a patte 
originally is equal to 1 Bigha, 1 Biswa ([laht) of Akbar. Two and a half 
pattas and a little more are equal to 1 Kashmiri Bigha. Three kinds of 
grain pay taxes in Kashmir, and each village is assessed at some kharwadrs 
of shali. A kharwar is equal to 3 mans, 8 sers of Akbar. The principal 
weight used in Kashmir is the tark, which is equal to 8 sers of Akbar (vide 
p. 90, note 2). At the time of the Radi crop, they take 2 tarks from each 
patts of wheat and vetches (mdshk). The country having been recently 
annexed, was assessed very lightly, at 22 lacs kharwars, which was 
2 lacs more than before, the kharwar being reckoned at 16 dams. For 
this sum, Akbar handed over Kashmir to M. Y. Kh. 

In the 36th year, one of M. Y. Kh.’s Mutagaddis (revenue clerks) fled 
to Court, and stated that the revenue should be 50 per cent (dah-panzdah) 
higher, and the kKharwar should be valued at 29 dams. M. Y. Kh. informed 
Akbar that so high an assessment was an impossibility; but Akbar 
sent Qazi Nur" ‘Ilah and Qazi SAli to Kashmir to report on the revenue. 
As M. Y. Khan’s people assumed a threatening attitude, Nir" ‘lah 
returned, and Akbar sent Hasan Beg Shaykh S Umari (No. 167)to Kashmir. 
On his arrival, some of M. Y. Kh.’s people made a conspiracy, and stirred 
up the malcontents of the country, who collected under Yadgar, the son 
of M. Y. Kh.’s uncle. The disturbances became so serious that Qazi 
¢ Ali and Hasan Beg returned to Hindistén; but the rebels blockaded 
the roads and killed Qazi SAli. Hasan Beg escaped, not without wounds. 
Yadgar then read the khu/ba in his name, and had dies prepared for 
striking coins. Several bad omens foreshadowed his speedy ruin. Without 
having any knowledge of this rebellion, Akbar revisited Kashmir ; but 
when he twas informed of the state of the country, he put M. Y. Kh. 
under the charge of Abii ’l-Fagl. Ydadgar in vain tried to oppose Akbar 
at the frontier passes, and fled from Srinagat to Hirapir, where some 
of M. Y. Kh.’s men spread at night the rumour that Akbar had suddenly 
atrived. In the confusion which ensued, Yadgar fled outside of the camp, 
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accompanied by a servant of the name of Yisuf. His camp was plundered 
and M. Y. Kh.’s men got hold of Yisuf, who had returned to get a horse 
for his master. They tortured him, till he confessed where Yadgir was. 
Soon after, they caught him and cut off his head. 

As M. Y. Kh. refused to remain in charge of Kashmir under the 
Increased revenue, the country was made £}dliga, and Shams" ’d-Din 
Khafi (No. 159) was appointed Governor with 3,000 troops. Some time 
after, at Prince Salim’s request, M. Y. Kh. was re-instated. 

In the 38th year, M. Y. Kh. was appointed Darogha of the Topkhana, 
and received Jaunpir as tuytil, vice Qulij Khan (1002); but in the 41st 
year his jagir was transferred to Gujrat, to enable him to serve in the 
Dakhin. In the following year, when Sadiq of Hardt (No. 43) died, 
M. Y. Kh. was appointed atdlig to Prince Muraid, whom he joined in 
Balapir (Barar). After the death of Prince Murad (p. 322), M. Y. Kh. 
distinguished himself, together with Abi ’I-Fazl, in the Dakhin wars, 
and later, under Prince Danyal, in the conquest of Ahmadabad, on which 
occasion M. Y.Kh. is said to have been more energetic than other grandees. 

After joining Akbar’s Court at Burhanpir, in the 46th year, M. Y. Kh. 
went again to Prince Danyal, who, in 1010, sent him to assist Aba ’1-Fagl 
and the Khan-Khanan at Balaghat. But soon after, he died of an abscess 
at Jalnapir,! in Jumada II, of the same year. His body was taken to 
Mash, had. 

M. Y. Kh. generally stayed at Sultanpir, which he looked upon as his 
Indian home. His contingent consisted exclusively of Rohilas, whose 
wages he paid monthly. 

His sons. 1. Mirezé Lashkari Safshikan Khan (No. 375). He was 
under Akbar Thanadar of Bir (East of Ahmadnagar), and got from 
Jahangir the title of Safdar Khan, and a tuyil in Bihar. In the 5th year 
(of Jahangir), he was promoted tc the post of a Commander of 1,300, 
with 700 horse, and was made in the following year Sibadar of Kashmir. 
In the 8th year, he was removed from his office. In the 21st year, when 
Mahabat Khan had fled, he was sent towards Dihlito intercept Mahabat's 
treasures which were known to have arrived from Bengal. This he did. 
In the beginning of Shah Jahan’s reign, he was made a Commander of 
2,500, and 2,000 horse, received the title of Safshikan Khan, and was 


1 My copy of the Tabagat, as also another MS. which ] have seen, contains the 
following entry—‘‘ At the time he was appointed to operate againal Raji, he died at Janna. 
tabad in the Dal’hin, which is generally called Jalndpir.’ Ut is difficult to sav huw these 
words have found their way into some MS. of the Ta!agat, which was finished in a.u.1 401, 
or nine years before M. Y. Khan's death. 
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again sent to Bir, where he remained for a long time. He withdrew at 
last from mublic life, got a pension of Ra. 12,000 per annum, and lived 
at Lihor. He died in 1055. 

He was frank to a fault. Once he invited tho Mansabdirs of Kabul, 
and feasted them on pork; and when called to Court, to answer for 
his conduct, he gave Jahingir a lesson by saying that not only pork, 
but also wine was forbidden in the law. For this answer he fell into 
disgrace. , 

2, Mirza SToas (4.2). He was a good prose writer, and wrote a 
history of the world, entitled Chaman. 

3. Mired Affdtiin. “ He lived with his brother.” He was sieaceatiy 
made Mutawalli of Sikandra (Akbar’s tomb), where he died. 

A relation of M. Y. Kh., Mir SAbd" ‘Ilah, was under Shahjahan a 
Commander of 1,500’and 600 horse. He was for some time Governor of 
Fort Dharir, E. of Bir, mentioned above. He died in the 8th year of 
Shabjahin. 


VI. Commanders of Four Thousand. 


36. Mahdi Qaisim Khan. 

The Jahaqit mentions him among the Commanders of Five Thousand. 
He served under M. SAskari, Babar’s third son, whose foster brother he 
was. His brother was Ghazonfar Koka} (i.i:). Humayiin, after the 
conquest of Gujrat, had appointed Askari to Ahmadabad. One night, 
when half drunk, M. ‘Askari said, ‘‘ I.am king and the shadow of God ” 
when Ghazanfar gently replied, “Thou art drunk, and hast lost thy 
senses,” at which all who were present laughed. ‘Askari got enraged, 
and imprisoned Ghazanfar; but he escaped, went to Sultin Bahadur, 
king of Gujrat, who had retreated to Fort Diu, and betrayed the plans 
of SAskari. Bahadur thereupon collected anarmy ,marched to Ahmadabad 
and drove the Prince away (vide No. 12). 

Mahdi Qisim Khan joined Humayan on his return from Persia, and 
was made in the beginning of Akbar’s ae a Commander of Four 
Thousand. In the 10th year, Abd" ‘I-Majid Agaf Khia (No. 49) had been 
ordered to pursue Khin Zaman (No. 13); but entertaining doubts regard- 
ing his own safety, he fled to Garha (Jabalpiir). M. Q. Kh. was, therefcre, 
sent to Garha, after Akbar had, in 973, returned from Jaunpir to Agra, 
and was ordered to capture SAbd" ‘l-Majid. . When af. Q. Kh. arrived 


1 (ch tans a lion. Bads,oni (If. 125,18 ia afer The 
Ed. Hela ilar ral aaa by Saab. ra hirals peatle haze fi Ba. 
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at Garha, SAbd" ’]-Majid fled to Khan Zamin; but the wretched state 
of the country displeased M. Q. Kh. so much, that without askirg A’:bar's 
permission, he left Garha and went to Makkah. From there he returned 
over Persia and Qandahar, and arrived, tewards the end of the 13th 
year, at Rantanbhir (which Akbar besieged), and asked to be forgiven, 
sending at the same time a fine batch of Persian horscs as a present. 
Akbar pardoned him, restored him to his old rank, and gave him Lakhnau 
as tuyiil. 

“No othing else is known of him” (AaSdsir). He had been dead for 
some time in 100], when the 7abayit was ccmpleted. Vusavn Khan 
Tukriya (No. 53) was the son of his sister and his son-in-law. 

He had a villa at Jahor, which was called Bagh-i Mahdi Qasim Khan, 
vide Badioni II, 90, 292, and (Calcutta Review for Octeber, 1869 
(Jahangir's Death). 

37. Mugaffar Khan-i Turbati. 

Turbat is the rame of a tribe (uliis) in Khurasan. His full name is 
Khwaja Muzaffur SAli Khan -i Turbati. He was Bayram’s Diwin. Bayram 
delegated him from Dipalpir tv Sher Muhammad Diwina (p. 332), who 
sent him in chains to Akbar. Though several cour-iers advised the 
Emperor to kill Muzaffar, he pardoned him, and made hin:S Amil (C ‘ollector) 
of the Pargana of Parsaror. Subsequently Akbar made him Divén-1 
Buytitat (Collector of the Imperial Stores, etc.), and at.Jast Divan of the 
Empire, with the title of Muzaffar Khin (971). Raja Tolar Mal was then 
under him. According to Bada,oni, the two quarrelled incessantly, 
though people said that the Rija was a better financier than ane 
whose accession to office was honoured by the short ‘Grtkh _\s, aim 
(971), or “ Tyrant ”. 

In the 11th vear he abolished the JamS-i Raqm?. This is the name 
of the assessment of the Dihli empire, which had existed since the time 
of Bayram ; but the rent roll showed an assessment very different from 
the actual state of things; ‘for; on account of the number of men 
(kagrat-¢ mardum, i.e. Jagir-holders) and the unsettled state (qalb-1 
wildyat) of the country, the revenue was increased in name (ba-nadm 
afziida) for the sake of t.ere show (bard-yi mazid-s iStibdr).” This JamS-t 
Raymi was now abolished (vide Third Book, A*in-i Dahedla), and 
Muzaffar prepared a rent rol] according to his experience and the returns 
of Qiningos. The new rent roll was called JomS-< Hagil-t Hal, or the roll 
of the present actual income (vide p. 352). As the Digh law (pp. 263, 
266, and p. 252) did not then exist, Muzaffar Khan fixed the number of 
soldiers which the contingents of the Amirs and the Muldzime (friends 
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of the king) should contain, and the soldiers were divided into three 
classes.} 

In the 12th year it was reported that Muzaffar loved a boy of the 
name of Qutb. Akbar had the boy forcibly removed, whereupon Mugaffar 
assumed the garb of a Faqir, and went into the forest. Akbar was thus 
obliged to recall him, and restored the beloved. 

In the.17th year a mania for Chaupar (p. 315) had seized Akbar's 
Court. Mugaffar lost not only his gold muhurs, but also his temper, and 
annoyed the Emperor so much that he was told to go to Makkah. But 
he was recalled, and joined the Court at Sarat, which Akbar then besieged. 
In the 18th year (981), after having been for some time in Sarangpir 
in Malwa, he was appointed Vakil of the Empire, with the title of Jumlat* 
l-Mulk. But he did several things which Akbar did not approve of, 
and when the Emperor returned from Patna, from where he had 
dispatched a corps to take Rahtas in South Bihar, he ordered Muzaffar 
to join the expedition, without allowing him first to pay his respects 
(vide Briggs IT, 249). Like his companion, Khwaja Shams" ’d-Din 
Khafi (No. 159), M. distinguished himself in the campaign, punished the 
rebels on several occasions, and took Hajipir, of which the Afghans 
had again taken possession. For these services, M: was appointed, in 
the 20th year, Governor of Bihar, from Chausé to Garhi. Soon after 
the taking of Hajipir, M. was nearly caught by a party of Afghans, 
who saw him reconnoitering the banks of the Shandak. 

In the 22nd year, M. returned to Court, where Shah Mangir (No. 122) 
and Raja Tolar Mal continued, under his superintendence, their financial 
reforms. 

On the death of Khan Jahan (No. 24) in 986, he was made Governor 
of Bengal. 

In the 25th year (988), Shih Mangir subjected the Amira of Bihar 
and Bengal to strict inquiries, and called on them to refund sums 
which they had spent without permission. When he insisted on his 


1 The Ma*dtir anys, he allowed che first class 48,000 dama, the second 32,900 d., and the 
third 24,000 d. per annum. These num.vcrs appear to be very gl when compared with 
p. 241. But what was the value of « dam in those days? In the 40th year of Akbar's 
reign, the following pay regulation was introduced :— 

| Mughul, Afghin, ov Hint 
Sih uspus P 1,000 d. per mensem. 
Da-aepaa . 800d. » 
Yuk-aapaa 600d. 5 
lat Class Rajput, 800d. ,, 
2nd ditto ditto gs 
(Akbarnima). But at that time 40 dams were equal to | Akbarshah! Rupee, which 
differed very little fran our rupec. 
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demands, Ma*gim-i Kabuli and several other grandees tuut held jagirs 
in Bihir, rebelled. Muzaffar imitated Shih Mansir’s policy in Bengal, 
and when he commenced vigorously to collect outstandings, Baba Khin 
Qiqshail and other Jigirdirs of Bengal rebelled likewise. M. defeated 
them on several occasions, but would not listen to proposals of peace. 
At last the Bihar rebels joined those of Bengal, and mustered a sufficient 
force to take the field against Muzaffar. Notwithstanding this, the rebels 
would have gladly come to terms and gone to Orisi, had not Muzaffar 
betrayed his weakness by moving to the Fort of Tania, which, according 
to Bada,oni, consisted of nothing but four old walls. The rebels thus 
emboldened demanded full pardon, permission to yo to Makkah, and 
restoration of one-third of their property. At this juncture, Sharaf 
‘d-Din Husavn (No. 17) escaped from Muzaffar's custody, joined the 
rebels, and informed them of M.'s miserable condition. They moved, 
therefore, against ‘Tanda, took it, captured M., and killed him (Rabis I, 
988).1 

The Jami* Masjid in Agra was built by Muzaffar. I am told the Masjid 
is now in ruins, which still go by the name of Nawid Mu;affar Khan ki 
Masjid or Kali Masjid. The Ma*dsir says it stood in the Katra Miydn 
Raqiq, but this name does not appear to be now-a-days in use. The 
Masjid now called the Jémi$ Masjid of Agra was built, in 1058; by Jahan 
Ara Begum, Shihjahin’s daughter, at a cost of five lacs of Rupees. 

According to the Mir*at" ‘l-S.{lam, his youngest daughter was married 
to Shah Fath" ‘lah of Shiraz. 

38. Sayf Khan Koka, elder brother of Zayn Khiin Koka (No. 34). 

His mother had only daughters, and when she was pregnant with 
Sayf Khin, her husband threatened to divorce her, should it again 
turn out to be o daughter. She complained of this to Akbar’s mother, 
and Akbar, though then a child, told her husband that he would incur 
his displeasure if he should do so; “ besides,” said he, “ it shall be this 
time a fine boy.” The mother looked upon Prince Akbar’s words as a 
prophecy from heaven, and in course of time Sayf Khin was born. 

Akbar was very fond of Sayf Khin, and made him, though quite 
young, a Commander of Four Thuusand. He distinguished himself by 
his bravery, especially in the 17th vear, at the taking of Sfirat, where he 
was wounded by a bullet. In the beginning of the next year (981), he 
accompanied Akbar on his forced march from Agra to Almadibad 
(p. 343), and was killed bravely fighting with Muhammad Husavn Mirza. 


® According to Bada,ont (II, p. 282). Muzaffar capitulated, left the fort, and was then 
captured and slain. 
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How Akbar appreciated his services may be scen from the fact, that 
having heard that Sayf Khiin was heavily involved, be paid, on his return 
ty Agra, every debt due by him. 

His two sone, Sher Afkan (355), and Amin" ‘Ilah (356) are mentioned 
below as Commanders of Two Hundred and Fifty. 

39. Raja Todar Mal, a Khatri. 

He was born at Lihor. The Ma‘dsir" ’l-Umarad does not record his 
services before the 18th ycar of Akbar’s reign ; but T. M. appears to have 
entered Akbar’s service at a very early period. In 971, he was employed 
under Muzatfar (Bad. II, 65), and in 972, he served under Akbar against 
Khiin Zamiin (vide No. 61). He held the first important post in the 18th 
vear, when after the conquest of Gujrat he was left there to assess that 
province. In the 19th year, after the conquest of Patna, he got an 
Salam and a naggdya (A*in 19), and was ordered to accompany Mun‘im 
Khin to Bengal. He was the soul of the expedition. In the battle 
with Di*id Khin-i Kararani, when Khin SAlam (vide No. 58) had been 
killed, and MunSim Khan’s horse had run away, the Raja held his ground 
bravely, and “not only was there no defeat, but an actual victory ”. 
“What harm,” said Todar Mal, “if Khin ‘Alam is dead; what fear, 
if the Khan Khindn has run away, the empire is ours!’ After settling 
several financial matters in Bengal and Orisa, ‘fodar Mal went to Court, 
and was employed in revenue matters. When Khan Jahan (No. 24) 
went to Bengal, ‘Toilar Mal was ordered to accompany him. He dis- 
tinguished himse’f, as before, in the defeat and capture of Da*iid. In the 
2Ist year, he took the spoils of Bengal to Court, among them 300 to 400 
elephants. In the following year, he was again sent to Gujrat, vice Vazir 
Khiin (No. 41), who had given no satisfaction. Whilst arranging at 
Ahmadabad matters with Vazir Khan, Muzaffar Husayn, at the instigation 
of Mihr SAli Kolibi, rebelled. Vazir Khan proposed to retreat to the Fort, 
but ‘To.lar Mal was ready to fight, and defeated Mugzaffar in the 22nd 
vear, near Dholqah, which lies 12 kos from Ahmadabad. Vazir Khan 
would have been Jost in this battle, if Todar Mal had not come to his 
assistance. Mugzaffar, after his defeat, fled'to Jinagarh. 

In the same year Todar Mal was appointed Vazir. When Akbar 
left Ajmir for the Panjab, the house idols of the Raja were lost, as 
mentioned on p. 33, note. 

When the news of Mugaffar’s death (No. 37) and the occupation of 
the whole of Bengal and Bihar by the rebels reached Akbar, he sent 
Toudar Mal, Sadiq Khan, Tarson Khan, etc., from Fathpir Sikri to Bihar. 
Muhibb SAli (No. 107), Governor of Rahtés and Muhammad MaSsim 
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Khan-i Farankhadi (No. 157) were appointed kumakis, or auximaries. 
The latter joined the Raja with 3,000 well-equipped horse, evidently 
bent on rebellion. ‘o.lar Mal managed to keep him quiet; but he 
reported the matter to Court. The Bengal rebels, under MaSgiim-i Kabuli, 
the Qaqshils, and Mirzé Sharaf" ’d-Din. Husayn, with 30,000 horse, 
500 elephants, and many ships and artillery, had collected near Mungir, 
and Todar Mal, from fear of treachery among his auxiliaries, shut himself 
up in the Fort of Mungir, instead of risking a general engagement. During 
the siege, two of his officers, Humayin Farmili and Tarkhin Diwana, 
joined the rebels. Though suffering from want of provisions, Todar 
Mal held himself bravely, especially as he received timely remittances 
from Court. After the siege had lasted for some time, Babi Khin Qaqshal 
died, and Jabari, son of Majniin Khan Qaqshil desired to leave. The 
rebel army dispersed ; Ma‘giim-i Kabuli went to South Bihar, and S Arab 
Bahadur wished to surprise Patna, and take possession of the Imperial 
treasury, which Pahér Khan (perhaps No. 407) had safely lodged in the 
Fort of that town. After sending Ma‘siim-i Farankhidi to Patna, to 
assist Pahaér Khan, ‘Jodar Mal, and: Sadiq Khin followed Ma‘gim-i 
Kaibulf to Bihar. Ma‘gim made a fruitless attempt to defeat Sadiq 
Khan in a sudden night attack, but was obliged to retreat, finding a ready 
asylum with ‘lea Khan, Zamindar of Orisa. ‘Todar Mal was thus enabled 
to report to Akbar that South Bihar, as far as Garhi, was re-annexed to 
the Dihli empire. 

In the 27th year (990) To:lar Mal was made Divan, or rather Vakil. 
During this year he introduced his financial reforms which have made 
him so famous. The third book of the A‘in contains his new rent-roll, 
or Agl-s JamS-i Tamar, which superseded Muzafiar's assessment (p. 373). 
His regulations regarding the coinage have becn alluded to above, and 
others may be found in the Akbarnéma. 

The most important reform introduced by To:lar Mal is the change 
in the language and the character used for the revenuc accounts. Formerly 
they had been kept in Hindi by Hindi Mfuharrirs. Tolar Mal ordered 
that all government accounts should henceforth be written in Persian. 
He thus forced his co-religionists to learn the court language of their 
rulers—a circumstance which may well compare to the introduction 
of the English language in the courts of India. The study of Persian 
therefore became necessary for its pecuniary advantages. 

Todar Mal's order, and Akbar’s generous policy of allowing HindOs to 
compete fer the highest honours—we saw on p. 303 that Man Singh! wasthe 
first Commander of Seven Thousand—explain two facts, first, that before 
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the end of the 18th century the Hindiis had almost become the Persiar. 
teachers of the Muhammadais ; secondly, that a new dialect could arise 
in upper India, the Und, which without the Hindiis as receiving medium, 
never could have been calle! into existence. Whether we attach more 
influence to Tolar Mal’s order or to Akbar's policy, which onve initiated, 
his successors, willing or not, had to follow, one fact should be borne 
in mind that before the times of Akbar, the Hindiis, as a rule, did not 
atudv Persian, and stood therefore politically below their Muhammadan 
rulers. 

In the 29th vear, Akbar honoured him by paying him a visit. In the 
32nd vear, 0 Khatri, from private hatred, wounded J. Mf. on a march at 
night time. The man was at once cut down. | 

When Bir Bar (No. 85) had been killed in the war with the Yisufza*is, 
T. M. was ordered to accompany Min Singh, who had been appointed 
commander-in-chief. In the 3ith year, when Akbar went to Kashmir, 
T. M. was left in-charge of Lihor. Soon after, he applied for leave to 
go to the banks of the Ganges, as he was old and wished to die. Akbar 
let him go; but he recalled him from Hardwiir, and told him that looking 
after his duties was more virtuous than sitting on the banks of the 
Ganges. J. M. unwillingly returned, but died soon after, on the 11th day 
of the year 998 (vide No. 27, p. 353). 

Though often accused of headstrongness and bigotry by contem- 
porancous historians, To:lar Mal's fame, as general and financier, has 
outlived the deeds of most of Akbar's grandees ; together with Abd 'l-Fazl 
and Min Singh, he is best known to the people of India at the present day. 

His son Dhari (No. 190) was a Commander of Seven Hundred, and 
was killed during tho Sindh expedition, while serving under Khan Khanin 
(p. 335). People say that he used to shoe his horses with golden shoes. 

The name Yoda; Mal is often spelt in MSS. with the Hind! 7’, ¢, 
and 7, which explains the spelling ‘“ Torel Mall’, which we find in old 
histories. nder Shihjahiin also there lived a distinguished courtier 
of the name “ Tolar Mal ”’. 

The Tafrih* ‘l-SEindrat' save Tolar Mal’s father died when T. M. was 
quite voung. and that the widow was in great distress. T. M., at an early 


3 This is the vitle of a Persian MX. preserved in the Library of the Asiatic Hocicty 
of Bengal. At was composed by Sil Chand, of the Government Callego of Aura, and treats 
of the antiquities of that town, The houk gives many valuable and interesting particulars. 
In the preface an English yentloman ie prainsd, whose Christian: names are James 
Stephen. but the surname is not legible. name clearly ends in gion, and may bo 
ibingten or some other similar name. The style is bombastic, and there ie no 
proper arrangement. 
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age, showed much clearness and common sense, and received an appoint- 
ment as writer, from which humble position he rose to the greatest 
honours. 

40. Muhammed Qisim Khis, of Nishépir. 

- The MaSdsir calls him Qisim Muhammad Khin, and has put his name 
under the letter Q; but Abi 'l-Fazl, Bada,on!, and the Tabagdé give his 
name in the above order. 

He was a rich landowner of Nishapir, and fled after the invasion of 
the Usbaks to India, where he served under Bayrém Khin. He 
distinguished himself in the war with Sikandar Sir, and served as Hardwal, 
or leader of the van, under Khan Zamin (No. 13) in the battle with Hemi. 
Immediately after, but still in the first year of Akbar’s reign, he was 
sent against Haj! Khan, who had defeated Rani Udai Sing of Maiwar, 
and taken possession of Nagor and Ajmir. Haji Khan was an old 
servant of Sher Khan, and was distinguished for his wisdom and bravery. 
On the appearance of the Imperialists, however, Haji Khin’s army 
dispersed, and he himself withdrew to Gujrét. M. Q. Kh. thus took 
possession of Nagor and Ajmir, which for-a long time remained the 
south-western frontier of Akbar’s empire. — 

In the 5th year, he left Bayrém’s party, and joined the Chaghta*i 
nobles. He commanded the left wing of Shams" ‘d-Din Atga’s corps in 
the fight in which Bayriém was defeated (p. 332). After the Tey 
he received Multan as jagir. 

He was next sent to Sirangpir in Malwa, where, in the 9th year, he 
was visited by Akbar on his sudden hunting expedition to that province, 
the object of which was to get hold of SAbd" ‘llah Khin Usbak (No. 14). 
M. Q. Kh. assisted in the pursuit. 

According to the Jabagdt, M. Q. Kh. died soon after at Sérangpir. 

41. Vasir Khan, brother of SAbd" ‘l-Majid-i Asaf Khan (I), of 
Harit (No. 49). : 

When Vaszir Khan escaped with his brother (vide below, No. 49) 
from Bahddur Khin (No. 21), he fled to Kara, and obtained subsequently, 
through the mediation of Mugaffar Khan (No. 37), froe pardon for himself 
and Asaf Khin. 

In the 2lst year, when SAsiz Koka (p. 344) had incurred Akbar’s 
displeasure. V. Kh. was sent to Gujrat to govern in SAsiz’s name, and 
when that chief had been called to Court, he was appointed governor 
(sipahedlar) of the province. But he did not distinguish himeelf, and 
Akbar, in the 23nd year, sent Todar Mal (No. 39) to Gujrit, to take 
the administration out of V. Kh.’s hands. It happened that about the 
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same time, Mihr SAli Gulabi, a friend of M. Ibrihim Husavn, ‘rebelled 
and set up as king Muzaffar Husayvn Ibrihim’s young son, whom he had 
brought from the Dakhin. As mentioned above, the rebellion was crushed 
through Todar Mal’s bravery. When the Raja left, Mihr SAli appeared 
again, and V. Kh., most of whose soldiers had joined the rebel, shut 
himself up in the fort of Ahmadabad. In one of the assaults, Mihr ‘Ali 
was killed by a bullet, and Muzaffar Husayn Mirza, from timidity, raised 
the siege. Notwithstanding this success, matters in Gujrat did not 
improve, and oppressions became so numerous, that Akbar deposed 
V. Kh. and called him to Court. 

In the 25th year, Akbar appointed him vazir in the place of Shah 
Mansiir of Shiraz.(No. 122), and soon after governor of Audh. - 

In the 27th year, when M. SAziz (No. 21) had been sént to Bihar, 
V. Kh. was ordered to join him with his contingefit, and as after the 
flight of MaSsim Khan sickness obliged SAziz to return to Bihar, he left 
V. Kh. in charge cf the province, till a new Sibadar should be appointed. 
V. Kh. made use of the opportunity, and moved against Qutl Khan, 
ruler of Orisié, whom he defeated (vide p. 356). Qutli, in the following 
(29th) year, sent tribute, and was left in possession of Orisd. V. Kb. 
returned to Janda. and applied himself, with the assistance of Sadiq 
Khan (No. 43) and Shahbaz Khan-i Kambii (No. 80) to financia] matters. 

In the Slst year, Akbar ordered that each giba should, in future, be 
ruled by two Amirs, and Vazir Khan was appointed Sibadar of Bengal, 
with Muhibb SAI! Khan (No. 107) as assistant. In the following year, 
995, V. Kh. died. 

Shahbds Khan, who was Bakhshi of Bengal, allowed Mirzi Muhammad 
Salih, V. Kh.’s son, to take command of his father’s contingent. But 
M. M. Salih showed much inclination to rebel, and Akbar sent Mir Murid 
(282, or 380) to bring him and his contingent to Court. On the route, 
at Fathpir Hanswah, he behaved so rebelliously, that Mir Muréd 
imprisoned him with the assistance of the jagirdars of the district, and 
took him fettered to Akbar. He was kept imprisoned for some time. 

42. Qulij Kha. 

He is called. Andajqni, from Andajin, a province of Farghdne, south 
of the Sayhin. His ancestors had been for many years serving under the 
Timdrides, His grandfather was a noble at Sultan Husayn Mirzé Béyqra's 
court. 

The neincipel facts of his life have been mentioned on p. 35, note 2. 
In mentioning hia appointment to Karat, the “ iron fort”, which Akbar, 
in the 17th vear, conquered in one month and seventeen days, Aba 'l-Fagl 
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siys that the Fort had been built in 947 (a.p. 1540-41), by Safar Agha, 
alias Khudawand Khan, a Turkish slave of Sultan Mahmid of Gujrat. 
The ¢artkh of its construction is characteristic (metre long Ramal). 

op ur! ye wiley deer! oy 

‘* May this structure prove a barrier for the sha and the life of the 
Firing!.” ! 

Quiij Khan died at the age of eighty. on the 10th Ramazin 1022 
(end of a.D. 1613),? at Peshawar. He was at his death a Commander of 
Six Thousand, Five Thousand horse. 

The Ma*aur and Bada,oni (III, p. 188) say that he belonged to the 
tribe of G5 ily Jani Qurbani (7); but for the latter word the MSS 
have different readings, as Qurbdni Farbdri, Faryani, etc. 

The Ma*ésr copies from the Zakhirat" lkhawanin the following story 
which is said to have taken place in a.H. 1000, when Jaunpiir was Q.’s 
jagir. ‘‘ Q. was building a house, when the working men in digging came 
to a cupolalike-structure. Q. and several other respectable men were 
called, and they remained on the spot till the newly discovered building 
was fully dug out. It had a door with an immense lock attached to it 
weighing one man. When forced open, an old man made his appearance, 
who asked the bystanders in Sanscrit, whether Ram Chandr’s avatdr 
(incarnation) had taken place; whether he had got back his Sit; 
whether Krishna's avatdr had taken place at Mathuraé; and, lastly, 
whether Muhammad had appeared in Arabia. On receiving affirmative 
answers to these questions, the old man further wished to know, whether 
the Ganges still flowed. This also being affirmed, he expressed a wish 
to be taken out. Q. then put up seven tents, joined to each other, in 
each of which the sage remained fora day. On the 8th day he came out, 
and said prayers according to the way of Muhammadans. In sleep and 


we The numbere added give 047. The last yt, though somewhat irregular, cannot be 
t out. 
8 Bo loge loss “erp pra fea Ahmad, p. 128, I. 1). 
Misled by bad MSS., J af gsi ear 1035 as the ear of his death. 
The Mir®atu 'l-GAlam and tl the SS Naeee gre ast sep er of his death the Arabic words, 
Almawt* jeer yusils ol-babiba tla al-babib'; “ Death ig the bridge which joins the 
ere to the Beloved ; * but the letters added give 1023, not 1022, asin the Tuzuk. 

For {/usayn in thé last line of the note on p. 35, which is given in inferior 
hotter copies havo Chin Quiif, which is to be substituted pk ae 


“er fakhalius ‘‘ Ulfat!” has beon mentioned above. ye saye that another 
post of the name fakhallus was in the service of aye Khas Kets (No. 34), and Bad, oni 
(Ur, Quiet 180) mentione two other the sam 


ate Ebb The meane in Turkish @ sword, and * Gali Khia" isthe same as 
word is variously spelled in MS8., sometimes with long vowels and 
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eating he cliffered from other men ; he spoke to no one, and died after 
six months.” 

Qulij Khan's sons. 1. Mirzi Sayf* 'llah (No..292). 2. Mirza Chin- 
Qulij (No. 293), regarding whom vide below. 

43. Sadiq Khan, son of Baqir of Harat. 

Other historians call him Sadiq Muhammad Khan.! His father, 
Muhammad Baqir, had been vazir to Qaré Khan Turkman, ruler of 
Khurisain. Qari had rebelled against Shah Tadmisp, and fled to India. 
Nidiq entered Bayraém’s service as Rikabddr (spur-holder),* and got soon 
after a mansab, and was made, after Bayram’s death, an Amir. Badd,oni 
(II, 220) alludes to his services under HuméyOn in Qandahir, and the 
Tabaqat says that he had been since his youth in Akbar’s service. 

After the conquest of Patna, Akbar returned by boat to Jaunpiir. 
On the road, in crossing the river at Chausi, a valuable elephant perished 
through §.’s carelessness. Akbar confiscated his jagir, excluded him from 
Court, and told him to go to Bhath (Bhath Ghora, or Banda-Rewa), 
to get another elephant. After passing over “the heights and the low 
places” of fortune, Sadiq, in the 20th year, returned to Court with 
100 elephants, and was restored to favour. He was made governor of 
Garha, vice Rai Sarjan (No. 96). In the 22nd year (985), §., with several 
other grandees, was ordered to punish Raja Madhukar, should he not 
submit peacefully. Passing the confines of Narwar, §. saw that kindness 
would not do; he therefore took the fort of Karhara (\.»S), and cutting 


down the jungle, advanced to the river Dasthiré, close to which Undchha 
lay, Madhukar's residence. A fight ensued. Madhukar was wounded 
and fied with his son Ram 84h. Another son of his, Horal Deo (Ma*dar, 
Ifo al Rio), and about 200 Rajpiits were killed. §. remained encamped 
in the Raja's territory. Driven to extremities, Madhukar sent Rim 
Chand (No. 248), a relation of his, to Akbar at Bahira, and asked and 
obtained pardon. On the 3rd Ramazan, 986, Sadiq with the penitent 
Raja arrived at Court. 

Soon after §.’s ag/d‘ were transferred to the Eastern Districts of the 
empire, ao that he might take part in the suppression of the revolt in 
Bengal. In the 27th year, during the temporary absence of SAziz Koka 
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a Akbar distiked the names Mudamwad ‘ad Mined torn: we find that Aba’ L- Feri 
leaven tham out in this m8 Similar omissions occurred above, i as Munim Khan (No.1), 
Mie2d CAcl2 (No. 21), for Muhammad Munsim and M. Muhammad ¢. 2iz; or, Shihab 
Khan (No. 2t5), for ShihAbe'd. Din Abmad Khan. More examples will be found below. 

(* Rik.bdar ‘‘etirrap-holder, one that runs at the stirrup of a great man, retinue.’ 
The gr ag of the plate that forms the foot-rest of the Lilian stirrup is usc 
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(No. 21), Sadiq and Muhibb SAli Khan (No. 107), defeated Khabita,? 
one of MaSgum’s officers, on the Ghandak near Hajipir, and sent his head 
to Akbar. In the beginning of the 28th year, he paid his respects at Court, 
but was immediately ordered to rejoin Mirzi Koka, who had again left 
for Bihar. 

In the beginning of the 29th year, he was ordered to move to Vazir 
Khan (No. 41), who at a place six kos from Bardwan was treating with 
Qutli.? Through §.’s skill, a sort of peace was concluded, which confirmed 
Qutlii in the possession of Orisé. §. then returned to hie tuydl at Patna. 

When Shahbaz Khin (No. 80) returned from his expedition to Bhat/, the 
tuytlddrs of Bengal and Bihar were ordered to move to him. §., however, 
was no friend of Shahbaz. The mutual dislike rose to the highest pitch, 
when once §.’s elephani ran against Shahbaz, who believed the accident 
premeditated : and Akbar sent Khwaja Sulayman (No. 327) to Bengal 
to settle their differences, One was to remain in Bengal, the other to go 
to Bihar; but §., in the 30th year, left Bengal without permission, and 
went to Court, where he was not admitted. But when Shaéhbiz went 
from Bihir to Bengal, §. went again to Court, and was appointed governor 
of Multan. | 

When the Rawshanis in the District of Mount Terah (s\ 3), “ which 
lies west of Pashawar, and is 32 kos long, and 12 kos broad,” commenced 
disturbances, §., in the 38rd year, was ordered to bring them to obedience, 
which he did with much tact and firmness. After the return of Zayn 
Khan (No. 34) from Bijor, §. was sent there, to subjugate the Ydsafzi, is. 

In the 36th year, Prince Mirad was sent from Malwa to Gijrit, and 
as Isma‘ti Quil Khin (No. 46) had not given satisfaction as Vakil, §. was 
appointed atdliq to the Prince,* whom in the 40th year he accompanied 
to the Dakhin. Shahbés Khan, being one of the auxiliaries, the old 
enmity broke out again. After the siege of Abmadnagar had been 
raised, §. distinguished himeelf in protecting the frontiers of Barar. 

In the beginning of the 41st year he was made a Commander of Five 
Thousand. In the same year he defeated Sardwar Khan, and made much 


? Rhahlia (ae) was a Mugbul, and had risen by bravery under Ma¢«um-i Kabul. 
from a humble panitice to the of a Commander. In oni (Ed. Bibl. Indica, 
p. 310), he in called Khablua Bahadur (aps) and Ahasta (at) in my MB. of the Tabaqht, 
where, moreover, the event, according to the orroncous chronology of that history, is 
put in the 2ath vear. 
ee The upetling Gulla is perhaps preferable to Qatla if this name is a shortened form of 

8 neveral passages in the Aitarndma it is clear that afalig (pr. a tutor) meana 
the name as Vabil or Vasir. The imperial o kept up Courts of their own, and 
appuinted thelr Vesfra. theie Miradas, HAtheAle, etc. Whe appointment of the Vekil, | 
however, appears to have rested with the empero:. 
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booty. He was then made governor of Shahpiir, which town Prince 
Murad had founded six cos trom Balipiir. 

Sadiq died at Shahpiir in the beginning of 1005, At Dholpfr, ~vhich 
“Hies 20 koy from Agra. near the Jeft: bank on the Chambal river,” §. 
had erected splendid buildings and a mausoleunt, He had also done much 
for the cultivation of the surreunding country. 

He was one of the best officers Akbar had. 

His xons. 1, Zahid Khan (No. 286), » Commander of Three Hundred 
and Fifty. In the 47th vear, he wis made a Ahan, and, on the accession 
of Jahingir, a Commander of Two Thousand. 

2, Dost) Mubammad (No. 287), 3. Yair Mubammad (No. 288). 
Neither of them was alive at the time of Shihjahin.” MaSdatr. 

tt. Ray Raysingh, son of Riy Kalvin Mal (No. 93). 

Riv Singh belunged to the Rithors of Bikinir, and is the fourth 
descendant from Riiy Mildeo, His father, Kalyin Mal, was a friend of 
Bavram (p. 316), and paid, in the 15th year, his tespects to Akbar at 
Ajmir, when he together with his son entered the emperor’s service. 
He also xent his brother's daughter to Akbar’s harem. Kalyan Mal 
was in the 40th vear a-Commander of Two Thousand, 

Ray Singh, inthe 17th year, when Akbar made preparations to crush 
the rebellion in Gujrit, occupied Jodhpiir, the old seat of Mal Deo, in 
order to prevent the rebels from invading the Dihli territory ; but 
Ibrithim. after his defeat. at Sarnil, invaded Akbar‘s territory, and besieged 
Nigor, which at that time was the éuyit! of Khin-i Kalan (No. 16), and 
was defended by his son, Farrukh Khiin (p. 339). R. came to his relief, 
ald the Mirzi had not only to raise tho siege, but was pursued and 
defeated by R. In the following year also, 2. distinguished himaelf in 
the engagement with Muhammad Ifusayn Mirza (p. 43). 

In the 19th vear, R. and Shih Quif Mahram (No, 45) were ordered té 
punish Chandr Sen, son of Rija Mal Doo; but as they were unable to 
take Siwiina, Chandr Son’s stronghold, notwithstanding the auxiliaries 
which Akbur had sent them at R-’s request, R., in the 21st year, was 
ea}ledt to Court, and Shahbaz Khan (No, 80) took the command. Before 
the end of the same year, however, R. and Tarson Muhammad Khan 
(No. 32) were sent against the refractory szamindira of Jilor and Sarohf; 
but as they applied ,to Akbar for pardon, R. and Sayyid Hashim of 
Barha (No, 143) garrisoned Nidot to watch the Rana of Udaipir, and 
bring the rebels of those districts to oBtdionce. Ag at this time Saltén 
Deada, the samindir of Saroht, from distrust again assumed a hostile 
attitude, R. marched against SarohI and besieged it. During the siege, 


R. called his family to his camp ; but Saltén Deoda fell‘apdn the caravan, 
kifted! several relations of R., and'thén withdrew to Abtgaih: © R.'in the 
meantime took Sarohi, and hastened to Abigath; which ” ‘Saltan 
surrendered. R. lett w garrison théte, dnd took'Saltan to Court. 

Th the 26th year, when Mirzi Mubsnimad ‘Hakim; Akbat's brother, 
threatened to invade the Panjab, R. together’ with séveral other grandees 
was tent in advance. They were sdon followed by Prince Murdd. When 
the imperial arthy, in the end of the same year, returiied to’ ‘Agra, R. and 
several others were sent as fu) yoldars to the Panjab. In the 28th year 
he served in Bengal. . 

In the 80th year R. and Isma‘tl Qulf Khan (vide No. ‘6 led sticcessfully 
an expedition against the Balichis. In the following year (19th Rajab, 
994), R.’s daughter was married to Prince Salim. In the 35th year he 
went for some time to Bikanir, and served, in’ ‘the erid of the 36th year, 
in Sindh under M. SAbd" *'r-Rahim (No. 29). | 

In the 38th year Akbar paid: R. a visit of condolence. The son of 
Raja Ramchand Baghela of Bandhi died suddenly on his way to Bandha, 
to which he had only lately, after the death of his father, been appointed. 
The young Raja had married s daughter of R. Akbar irtterceded for 
their young children, and prevented R.'s daughter frota ‘burning herself. 
Soon after, R. stayed ‘away from Court for sdmé réagon, daring which 
time one of his servants complained of him'to Akbar. The emperor 
called'the’man to Court; but R. conrealed him, and ‘gave out he had 
run away. Akbar was annoyed, and excluded R. for some time ‘trom the 
devbirs; but after come time he restored him and sent him as governor 
to Strat; with the order to assist in the Dakhin wars. R., however, delayed 
in Bikinir, and when he had at Jast left, delayed on the road to Sirat. 
Akbar advised him ‘to he obedient ; but seeing ‘that he would not go, 
called: him to Court, but without alte ving him to attend the darbars. 
After some time he was pardoned. 

In the 45th vear, R. was ordered to accompany Aba ’1- -Fazl to Nasik ; 
but as his son Dalpat 2 (No. a) ma caused disturbances in ‘Pint 
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ees " Abigark i’ & tod hear 1 Baroht, sada not far from tha ss irentiee setae Gujrat and 
Ajmir.” Abf 'l-Fazl says in the Akbarnima (events of tno 2ixs year) that the old 
name of Abjiyarh was Arbudé dchal, Arbud& being the name of a spirit, who, disguised 
as a female, shows wanderers the way, and achal meaning mowtain. . ‘The fort on the top 
of this high mountain was difficult ‘of access; It could, moreover, hold out for s long 
time, as there were eprings @n,i fields within it. My copies of the Sawdnib and the 
Abbatndma have Sullan Deon t “she Marry for Haltdn: Deoda (ste yieke) = the MaSaair.. 
:. & Kor Delpat, | thre Tusuk-i i dahangisi ip 36. 1M, and 126) has wrongly. Dallp. 

The Tuzuk ar the serokd v-""me the? Padishbhadina’ (Edit. Bibl Nodee” p. 635) 
have Siraj Singh, for SOr Singh. But the Mavdzir and the frat volume of the } ddishih- 
nda have Sir Singh (pp. 297, 302, at the end of the first decade.) 


(ude p. 386), R. got leave to go home. In the following year, he went 
again to Court, In the 48th year he served under Prince Salim against 
the Rand of Udaipir. 

At the death of the emperor, R. was a Commander of Four Thousand. 
Jahangir, on his accession, made him a Commander of Five Thousand. 
When the emperor set out for the Panjab to pursue Khusraw, R. was put 
in charge of the travelling harem; but on the road he left without order 
and went to Bikinir. In the second year, when Juhangir returned from 
Kabul, R., at the advice of Sharif K)an, presented himself before the 
emperor with a fia round his neck, to show his willingness to suffer 
punishment for his crimes, and was again pardoned. He diced in 1021. 

His sons. 1. Dalpat (No. 262). He was a Commander of Five Hundred. 
In the 36th year, he served in the Sindh war, but was looked upon as a 
coward. In the 45th year, when Akbar was in the Dakhin, Mugaffar 
Husayn Mirza, in consequence of his differences with Khwajagt Fath" 
‘llah had fled; and Dalpat, under the pretext of following him up, had 
gone to Bikanir and created disturbances. In the 46th year, his fathr= 
brought him to his senses. D. asked to be pardoned, and was ordered 
again to come to Court. 

In the third year of Jahangir’s rejgn (1017), he appears to have o1fended 
the emperor; but at the request of Khan Jahan Lodi he was pardoned. 
After the death of his father, D. came from the Dakhin to Court, was 
appointed successor, and got the title of Ray, although his younger brother 
(by another mother), Sir Singh, claimed the right of succession, which 
Ray Singh had promised him from affection to his mother. Sar Singh, 
however, disgusted Jahangir by the bold way in which he preferred his 
claim. 

D. was then ordered to join M. Rustam-i Safawi (No. 8), the governor 
of Sindh. Inthe 8th year, it was reported to Jahangir that Sir Singh had 
attacked and defeated his brother, who in consequence had create: 
disturbances in Hisar. Hashim, the Fawjdar of the Sarkar, caught hir 
and sent him fettered to court, where he was executed as a warning tc 
others. 

For Dalpat’s son, Mahes Das, and grandson, Ratar., vide Padishahnima, 
pp. 635, 723; 684, 729. 

2. Sir Singh. After the death of his brother he rose to favour. In 
Histories he is generally called Rao Sir Singh, a title which he received 
from Shahjahan. He died in 1040. He had two sons, Karan and Satr 
Sal, the former of whom inherited the title of Rdo (muc Padishabnama IT, 
p. 727). : 


VII. Commanders of Three Thousand Five Hundred. 

45. Shih Qall Mahram-i Bahirii. 

He was in Bayrim’s service, and distinguished himself in tho war 
with Hem@. It was Shih Qui! that attacked Hemi's elephant, though he 
did not know who his opponent was. The drive?, however, made him 
a sign, and he led the elephant with Hemi, whose eye had been pierced 
by an arrow, from the battle-field, and brought the wounded comman<er 
to Akbar. Soon after, before the end of the first year, Sh. Q. served 
with Muhammad Qasim Khan (No. 40) against Haji Kbin in Nagor and 
Ajmir. 

In the third year, it was brought to Akbar‘s notice, that Sh. Q. was 
passionately attached to a dancing boy of the name of Qabfil Khan ; ani 
as the emperor had the boy forcibly removed,* Sh. Q. dressed as a Jugl, 
and went into the forests. Bayrim traced him with much trouble, and 
brought him back to court, where the boy was restored to him. 

Like Baébé Zambir, he remained faithful to Bayrim to the last, and 
was pardoned together with his master in Tilwara (p. 332). 

After Bayrém’s death, he was rapidly promoted and made an Amir. 
In the 20th year, when Knan Jahfin (No. 24) was sent fromthe Panjib 
to Bengal, Sh. Q. was appointed Governor of the Panjab, rising higher 
and higher in Akbar’s favour. 

It is said that the Emperor, from goodwill towards him, admitted 
him to his female apartments. After the first time he had been allowed 
to enter the Harem, he went home, and had his testicles removed 
(majbab). From the circumstances, he was everywhere called Mahram,? 
i.e., one who is admitted to the Harem and knows its secrets. 

In the 34th year, Akbar, after his return from Zabulistan, crossed the 
Bahat (Jhelum) near Rasilpdr, andl encamped at Hailin. During his 
atay there, he mounted a female elephant, and was immediately attacker 
by a mast male elephant. Akbar was thrown down and sustained severe 
contusions. A rumour of his death spread over the whole country ; in 
‘some provinces even disturbances broke out. The Rajpits of Shaykhawat, 
especially, plundered the districts from Mewat to Rewari; and in the 


3 ** Before the end of. the first vear, Pir Muhammad was dispatched against [Maji 
Khan in Alwar, and as he withdrew, the waperialixts took poxsession of the Sarkar of Alwar 
as far ae Deoll Sajari (ur Sdchiri_, the birth-place of Hemi, and performed many brave 

y also caught. Hemi's father alive, and brought him to Pir Mubamn ad, 
who asked him toembrace Inlam. As he would not, he wae killed by him. After gathering 
his spoile, Pir M. returned to Akbar.” Snavinih from the Adarndma. 
® For similar examples, cide p. 335, which als) hapycued in the third year, and No. 37, 
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: ® Or Mubrim. 


S5th year, Akbar had to,send.Sh. .Q.: against:them, He soon restored 


order. 

In the 4]st year, he was made a cjeandes of ‘Poiiz' 4 ‘Thousand, and 
soon after of Piva Thousand.” The Tabagdt says that ia ibot he ted been 
a ' cbmnininndét Of Thiee Thousdnd fot thirty-yeake.” “”* 

‘He died ‘at Agra in” 1010.'' At ‘N&rnatl, where‘ he chiefly lived, he 
bested splendid: buildings," and ‘dug latge tanks: “When ‘he fett death 
apptoaching, he' gave’ the ‘soldiers ‘of his’ contingent’ tiro: years’ ‘pay in 
ailvarice;‘and left, ‘besides, many legactés: ‘As he —— =, tate ‘Femain- 
ing ptopurty lapsed tothe state (Tuzuk, p: 22). ° : 

46. Isma‘il Qulf Khan, brother of Kban ae (No. 24). fe 

He' must not bé confounded with 'No; 72. “He was caught in thé battle 
hear. Jélinthat'(p.:317): ‘ Hé joined Akbar's service. with his’ brother, 
under’ whort’ he mostly served. “When his: brother. had died in‘ Beagal, 
he came with the immense property ‘he‘had left behind him to Coutt, 
and was ‘favourably: received: “Inthe: 30th: yéar, ‘lie was sént against 
the Babichis (ride No.'44). ‘On ‘his arrival in Baldchistin the people soon 
submitted, and ‘theit chiefs; ‘Ghial Khan: Wajhiya ‘and Ibrahim Khan, 
repaired: to'Court, and: were ‘allowed to rétain the country.” In thie'3]st 
year, when Bhagwan’ Dis (No. 27), ‘on account of his madness, had not 
been allowed to goto Zabulistan; I. Q. was seht there instead. “But he 
committed certain improprieties and fell into ‘disgrace, and was ‘ordered 
to'go from ‘Bhakl--*'te "-kkah, ‘He begged ‘hard to be forgiven ; but 
hewas : ‘hot ‘allowed to see the Emperor, ‘end’ was went against: the 
Yisufa*is. °° 

“At that time epidemics ‘were raging in Bijor, and the chiefs ot the 
Vosufea*is. éame forward ‘and submitted to''I- Q, .» Whilst Zayn ‘Khan 
(No. 34), governor of Zabulistan pressed hard upon Jelala Rawshanl, 
who: hed left Tetih and entered Bijor. Zayn Khan: therefore entered 
the district, determined to use the opportunity to wipe off’the disgrace 
of his former defent. The arrival of Radiq Khan’ (No. 43), ‘howéver, 
who “had “been went from Court; ‘to occupy the’ district, and eaptare 
Jalata, annoyed 1. Q.'still more, as he thought that that duty might have 
beon left to him ns Thinadar of the'district. I.Q. forgot himself'20' fat 
98 to allow Jalila to escape. He then went to Court, where he was 
severely reprithanded for his cunduct, : er eee 

| In the 35rd yvar, he was made Bevencrol Guat... En dhe Mth year, 
shen Pritice Mira find been mate Governor of Mallira,"3: was appoiited 
his. atdliy or V akit; -but:he gave no natisfaction,-and- was called to: _ | 
Ridiq Khiin having been appointed ip his stead. shes 


In the 89th year, he'wan sent to: Killpi, te-look after his jagtr..:: In'the 
42nd year (1008), he was-‘ihale « Comniander‘of Four Theusand. 

‘He’ was: given ‘to: Justry, dnt spent: large sume: ‘on Carpete, vesseld,’ 
dress, cté. ' He ‘kept 1,200 woner, and: Waa'no jeatous of chem, that when- 
ever he went to Court, he put his weal over the strings'attached’to their 
night drawers.” The women resented this and other eeorec™ made 

& conspiracy, and poisoned him. Po kad 

Three sons of his are mentioned below—1. Thrahin Quit (No. 322), 
a commander of Three Hundred: 2. Salim Quli (No; 357), and.3,, Khalil 
Quit (No. 358), both commantilers of Two Hundred. athe de not: vies 
to have distinguished thieriely a 
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40. Mirsi Jini Beg, nile of Thatha.: BAe 
He belonged 1 1o the .fr hin clan, and therefore traced his descent t to 
Chingis Khin. Aba’ 1-Fa “hi in the Akbathima giv cs Mis tree a as follows fn 


Chingls 0s 
Tal Kis. 


sah Kia (the brother “Of his ancestors Atka Timor had et 

| fot Mangit Killed i in the wir with ‘Tugtamish: Khan, ahd 

ae ‘{Qian). “the Emperor Thar took care of Shankal Beg, 

Abigh (or, abighi) Khia, and made hini a Tarkhén. (vide the note at 
{d. 663. the end of this biography). ee thet 

Arghiy Khin, d, 690, ‘Mire’ SAbd*’) SAN, ‘fousth’ ancestor - dt 

M. Jant Beg, had | risen ‘to high -dignities 

Four gencrations “inter- under Sultin Mahmad, son ‘of M: Aba Sasi, 

cer oC [vening. _ and received the government of Bukhiré: ‘He 

Atk Timfr = “was treachcrously ‘killed, ‘together ‘with his 

oo oh five eldest sons, by Shaybant Khan Usbak ; 

Shankal eg Tarkhin - “only his sixth’: son,  M.Mahammidd Td excdped. 

The _Arghin’' dan” in: Ba dra,’ ’ being 

Several generations , not thus left w ithout a head, emigrated to Khulé- 

dhe know n.", sin, where they iy attached théinselves' to Mir 

SAbd®’] ‘Khaliq urkhin. 70 'I-Non Beg Arhin, who was thé Amir‘) 

.. ., Umard and Sipahsiler ofSultan Husain Myrzi.. 

Mirai “sAbdN n ‘Al He also was ataliq and father-in-law.to. Prince 

| rTarkhin:* - BadiS* '2-Zathain Mirz5, and held Qandahir as 


» 
DPS 


oe 


M. Mubammad ‘]’gi jégir. When the princes vareer ended, his 
| (Tarkhan,d.970. two sons, Badi**’s-Zaman and Mugaffar Mirsé, 
M: Mubammad Biaq! proclaimed themselves kings of Khurisén. 
| [Tarkhin, d. 998. Anarchy prevailed ; and matters grew worse, 
Mirzi Péyanda Muham- when Shaybin Khan invaded the country. 
{ mad Tarkhan. Zu ’l-Ndn Beg fell in battle against him. 
Mirzi Jini Beg Tarkhan. 


| | 
Mirza Qhiizi Beg Tarkhan. 

Shuja‘ Beg, better known as Shah Beg, Za 'l-Niin's son, held Qandahar 
during the absence of his father, and succecded him in the government. 
He was bent on conquest. In 890, he took Fort Sewe from Jim Nigam" 
"d-Din (generally called in Histories Jdm Nanda), king of Sindh. He 
continucd to interfere, as related by Abd 'l-Fazl below in the Third Book, 
(Saba of Sindh), and managed, at last, in 929, to conquer the country, 
thus compensating himself for the loss of Qandahar, which had been 
occupied by Babar. A short time before his death, which took place in 
930," he invaded Multan, then in the hands of the Langahs. 

Shih Beg Arghiin was succeeded by his son Mirzé Shah Husayn 
Arghiin, who took Multan from Sultan Husayn Langah (vide Third Book, 
Saba of Multan). M. Shah Husayn Arghiin was afflicted with a peculiar 
fever, which only left him when he was on the river Indus. He therefore 
used to travel down the. Indus for six months of the year, and upwards 
for the remaining portion. On one occasion, he went towards Bhakkar, 
when some of the nobles deserted him, and elected Mirza Muhammad SIsq, 
third ancestor of M. Jini Beg, as their chief. M. Shih Husayn, assisted 
by his foster brother, Sultiin Mahamiid, Governor of Bkakhar, opposed 
him; but he had at last to come to terms, and ceded a large part of Sindh 
to M. Im. On Shih Husayn’s death, in 963, the whole country 
fell to STsq. 

In this manner the older branch of the Arghiins came to the throne of 
Thatha. 

SIsq died in 975, and was succeeded by his son M. Muhammad Bad], 
who successfully crushed the revolt of his younger brother, M. Jan Baba. 
M. Baqf, in 993, committed suicide during an attack of insanity ; and as 
his son, M. Piyanda Muhammad, was also subject to fits of madness, the 
government passed into the hands of M. Jini Beg, the son of M. Payanda. 


' Shih Beygwas a learned man, like his renowned opponent Bibar. He wrote a 
Commentary to the well-known Arabic grammar Kafiys («i - ,4), and commentaries 
tu the Dafalis (pWae ss) and the GAqa*id-i Nasaft (glad ope » ph). 


Sol 


Akbar had often felt annoyed that, notwithstanding his treyuent 
stays in the Panjab, M. Jani Beg had shown no snxiety to pay him a visit. 
In the 35th year therefore (999), when the Khan Khanin was ordered 
to invade Qandahir, he was told to send some one to, M. J. B., and draw 
his attention to this neglect ; if no heed was pail, he was to invade Sindh 
on his return. Multin and Bhakkar being the tuydi of the Khin Khinin, 
he did nat move into Qandahar by way of Ghasnin and Bangash, but 
chose a round-about way through his jagir. In the meantime the conquest 
of Thatha had been determined upon at Court, and the Khin K)}anan set 
out at once for Sindh (vide p. 356, and Brigg’s Firishia). After bravely 
defending the country, M. J. B. had at last to yield. In tke 38th year 
(1001), accompanied by the Khan Khanan, he paid his respects to Akbar 
at Lahor, was made a Commander of Three Thousand, and received the 
Saba of Multan as ¢uydl, Sindh itself being assigned to M. Shahrukh (No. 7). 
But before this arrangement was carried out, a report reached Akbar 
that the Arghiin clan, about 10,000 men, women, and children, moved 
up the river, to follow M. J. B. to his new tuydl, and that great distress 
had thereby been caused both among the emigrants and those who were 
left behind. Akbar felt that under such circumstances policy should 
yield to mercy, and M. J. B. was appointed to Sindh. Lahari Bandar, 
however, became khdtiga, and the Sarkar of Siwistan which had formerly 
paid pishkcsh, was parcelled out among several grandees. 

In the 42nd year, M. J. B. was promoted to a command of Three 
Thousand and Five Hundred. He was much liked by Akbar for his 
character, religious views (vide p. 218-9), pleasing manners, and practical 
wisdom. It is perhaps for this reason that Abd 'l-Fazl has placed him 
first among the Commanders of Three Thousand, though names much 
more renowned follow. From his youth, M. J. B. had been fond of wine, 
but had not indulged in excesses ; his habitual drinking, however, under- 
mined his heaith, and brought on delirium (sarsdm), of which he died, 
in 1008, at Burhanpir in the Dakhin, after the conquest of Asir. 

A short time before his death, he offended Akbar by declaring that 
had he had an Asir, hé would have held it for a hundred years. 

M. J. B. was fond of poetry ; he was himself a poet and wrote under 
the takhallug of Halimi.* 


dime mee Com aap as sean «09 


1 Here follows in the Ma*dairs 'I-Umara, a desription of Sindh taken from the 
‘Third Book of the A*in, concluding with the following remark :— 

** At A gre (when the author of the Ja*dair wrote), the whole of Sindh ia under 
Khuda Yar Khan Lati (_33). From along time he had farmed (ijara kard) the Saba of 
Thathah, and the Sarkare of Siwistién and Bhakkar. Subsequently when the district 
on the other side of the Indus were ceded to Nadir Shih, Khidé Yar Khin administcred 
them for Nédir Shih." 
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i Mined: (that: Bog; ‘son of 3. Fant Beg. - At the death of his father, he 
wacky 17: yearb old} anil'though not at Court, Akbar -obnferred’ Sindli 
‘onhim. : He was opposdil by Mirth ©Isq'Tarkhdn, son ‘of Mirek Jaén Babs 
(brother: of M. Muhammad Bag!, grandfather’ of M. Jénu’ Beg) ; but 
Khusraw Ehin Chirgis, un old servant of the: Avghins and’ Voki! to his 
father, espoused his cause, and M: Is; Tarkhiin fled from Sindh. Theatmy 
which-M; Ghast Beg atid Khusraw Khan: had at their disposal, seems to 
have:made them inclined ‘to rebel against Akbar; but the fimpérot sent 
‘promptly Safid' Khan (No. 25) and his son Sacae "Zh! to Bhakkay, 
and M. Ghizi Bog ot came to Court, and was confirmed i in the government 
of Bindh. 7 

After the: ‘estaba of Jabingtt, M. Ghaet Beg received Multan i in 
addition to Sindh; was.made a Commander of Seven Thousand, and was 
sent to relieve Qandahar (T'uzuk; pp. 33, 72, 109), which had been besteged 
by ‘Husayn Kh§n Shimld; the Persian Governor of Harét. He also 
received the title of Farzand (son). Shih SAbbis of Posie often. tried td 
win him over,'and sent him several khsSlate, 

' He'died suddenly at the age of twenty-five in 1018, $ the word Ghast 
being the Férikh: of his death. Suspicion attaches to Luffe’llah, his 
Vaktl and.son of‘ Khusraw Khan Chirgis, who appears to have been 
treated :unkindly: - M: Ghazi does not appear to have had children. 

Like his father, he was a poet: He wrote under the takhallus of 
Vagéri,: which: he had bought of a Qandahir poet. He played nearly 
every instrument. Poets like Talibi of Amul, Mulla Murshid-i Yaxdjirdi, 
‘Mir Nifmat* lah Vacili, Mulla Asad Qisga-khwan, and especially Fughfiri 
of Gilin enjoyed his liberality.’ The last left him, because his verses were 
too often used:.for dakhl (vide p. 108. note 8). In his private life, M. 
Ghazi .was. dissolute. Not' only was: he. given to wine, but he required 
every night » virgin }: ‘girls from.all places were brought to him, and the 


iit a haty Sothys been on gmaitted i to be on on p. 351. He received the title of 
Ki in 

2 So the Ma*hgir.. tee rs & (p. Too. verhape more correctly, places the death of 

M., ¢ ee - the ath year of Jahingt 8 sig 
M. Gibhet Beg’s d Sind Bae yao away from the Tarkbins, and 

M. Recia was appointed Gevaraoe (vide p. ye 

Khusraw Chirgis tried to set up some cA at a Tari whose } 
known ; but Jahangir bestowed his favours on Mirzé Clea T eon a Sts Bist 
(uncle of M. Sant Beg). He rose to the or raha 5 ehy-oal 
rey died tn th aa ee ve ott shah) aes 2. rien tl fran hammad ‘Salih cin 
who in 8 Q ehdn ; 
=n part darn Annee a war with DMré Shikoh :.3. Fath® 'llab, 4. Me. g Mirek 
Bike os. 40M ubsmmad Ralih’s son, is mentioned as a Commander & of Five » Hundeed tncder 

hija a 
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women of the town of Thatha are said to have. been so debauched, that 
every bad woman, even _ alter. his death, claimed penrooene with 
the Mirvs., - 


as Note on - ie a “_— “ Pacthan 


Abfi. ’l-Fagl,.in the Akbarnima (38th year) has a valuable note 
regardirg the meaning and the history of this ancient title. The title 
was hereditary, and but rarely given. Chingiz Khan conferred it on 
Qish]iq and Bati for having given him correct information regarding 
the enemy.. The. title in this case, as in all others, implied that the 
holder was. exeused. certain feudal services, chiefly attendance at Court 
taklif-i bar). Chingis Khin, moreover, did not take away from the two 
nobles.the royal share of the plunder. Under Timir, a Tarkhan had free 
access to every place of the ‘palace,.and could not be stopped by the 
macebearers; nor was he or his children liable to be punished for any 
crime, provided the umber of his or their crimes did not exoted the 
number nine.* 

‘Some say, a Tarkhin: had » seven distinctions aad saivilegse= 1 a {abl ; 
2, a tdimdntogh ; 3, a-naggdra; 4, -he:can confer on two of his men a 
quehGn togh, or chatr togh ;* 5, his Qur (p. 116) was carried (gér-+ @ niz 
bardérand). Among the Mughuls no one but the king was allowed to use 
aquiver. 6. He could enclose (gurq) a forest as:his private hunting ground, 
and if.any one.entered the enclosure, he forfeited his personal liberty. 
7; He was looked upon as the head of the clan to which he belonged. In 
the. state hall. the Amirs sat ‘behind him to. his night and left arranged 
in. form of a bow (kamdnwiar), 

When Tughlugq Timiar conferred: this title upon an ‘Amir, ‘ he put all 
financial matters (dado sitad) as far as a: Hazari (?) in his charge; nor 
‘were his descendants,:.to:the ninth generation, liahle to be called to 
account; but should their crimes exceed the number nine, they were 
to'be called to ‘account. When a Tarkhdn had to answer for blood shed 
by him (piddahei &Adn), he was:placed.on a silver-white horse two years 
old, and a white cloth was put below the feet of the animal. His state- 
ment was. made bya chief of the Barlas clan (vide p. 364 note), and the 


a Tattif duty. —P} 

Nine wan looked, upon. asan operas eeere by the Mughuls: Thus king sreceived 
nine presents, or the present. consisted of pine pieces ‘of the sdmée article. Hence also 
the. tdSi tuguz (or. tages or tugfz), nine came to mean a present, in which sense it 
occurs in the PidiahthnAma and the Sdlaugir-nama. " éspecially in, teference to essa 
of re an haft tuquiz parcha,“ * present 0 ‘seven plecés of cloth.” 


6 The Mas. 6 call him ws or cae: with. every vatiety of diacritical saad 
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sentence was communicated to him by a chief of the Arkiwat (=9,.S,') 
clan. His neck vein was then opened, the two chiefs remaining at his 
side, and watching ovef him till he was dead. The king was then led 
forth from the palace, and sat down to mourn over him. 

Khizr Khwaja in making Mir Khudadad a Tarkhdn, added three new 
privileges. 1. At the time of wedding feasts (¢#), when all grandees 
have to walk on foot, and only the yasdwal (chief mace-bearer) of the 
king on horseback to keep back the crowds, the Tarkhan also proceeds 
on horseback. 2. When during the feast the cup is handed to the king 
from the right side, anvther cup is at the same time handed to the 
Tarkhan from the left. 3. The Tarkhan’s seal is put on all orders; but 
the seal of the king is put to the beginning of the last line and below his. 

Abii ’l-Fazl, in concluding these remarks, says that these distinctions 
are extraordinary enough ; he believes it possible that a king may grant 
a virtuous man immunity for nine crimes; but he thinks it absurd to 
extend the immunity to nine generations. 

48. Iskandar Khin, a descendant of the Uzbak Kings. 

He distinguished himself under HumAyin, who on his return to India 
made him a Khan. After the restoration, he was made Governor of Agra. 
On Hemi’s approach, he left Agra, and joined Tardi Beg at Dihlf. Both 
opposed Hemi, Iskandar commanding the left wing (juranghar). His 
wing defeated the right wing (burunghdr) and the van (hardwal) of Hemi, 
and hotly pursued them, killing many fugitives. The battle was almost 
decided ifi favour of the Imperialists, when Hemi with his whole force 
broke upon Tardi Beg, and put him to flight. The victorious Iskandar 
was thus obliged to return. He afterwards joined Akbar at Sarhind, 
fought under Khan Zaman (No. 13) against Hemi, and received after 
the battle for his bravery, the title of Khan SAlam. 

As Kbizr Khwaja Khan,! the Governor of the Panjab, had retreated 


1 Khier had descended from the kings of Maghulistin ; but according to the Tabagat 
from the kings of Késhghar. He was a grandee of Humiyin, left him on his flight to 
Persia, and wae with M. ¢ Askari in Qandahar, when HumAydn on his return that 
town. Before the town surrendered, Khizr Khwaja threw himself down from the wall, 
managed to reach Humiyin's tent, and implored sia gg He was restored to 
favour, was made Amir* 'I-L’mara, and married Gul Begam, H.'s sister. When 
Akbar marched against Hemi. Khizr Khan was made Governor of the Pinjib and ordered 
to operate against Sikandar. Sir, who during Humidyin’s lifetime had retreated to 
the Sawilike. Leaving Haji Khan Sisténi in Lahor, Khizr Khin moved aveinst Sikandar, 
whom he met near a place called in the MS3. ee. Kh. selected two thousand horee- 
men to reconnoitre ; but Sikandar was on the alert, fell upon thedetachment, and defeated 
the Imperisliste. Kh. without further fighting retreated to Lihor. Sikandar used the 
respite, and collected a large army, till Akbar himself had to move against him. Finding 
Akbar’s army too strong, Sikandar shut himeelf up in Mankot. Afters of six months, 
Sikandar bribed Shame 'd- Din Atgeh (No. 15) and Pir Muhammad (No. 20) who prevailed 


before Sikandar Khan Sir, and fortified himself in Lahor, leaving the 
country to the Afghans, Akbar appointed Iskandar to move to Siyalkot 
and assist Khir Khwaja. 

Afterwards he received Audh as tuydl. “ From want of occupation,” 
he rebelled in the tenth year. Akbar ordered Ashraf Khan (No. 74) to 
bring him to Court but Isk. joined Khin Zamin (No. 18). Together 
with Bahadur Khin (No. 22), he occupied Khiyrabiéd (Audh), and 
attacked Mir MuSizz" ’l-Mulk (No. 61). Bahadur ultimately defeated 
the Imperialists ; but Isk. had in the first fight been defeated and fled 
to the north of Audh. 

When in the 12th year Khan Zaman and Bahadur again rebelied, Isk. 
in concert with them occupied Audh. He was attacked by Mubammad 
Qulf Khan Barlas (No. 31), and besieged in Avadh. When Isk. heard 
that Khan Zamin and Bahadar had been defeated and killed, he made 
proposals of peace, and managed during the negotiation to escape by 
boat with his family to Gorakhpir, which then belonged to Sulayman, 
king of Bengal. He appears to have attached himself to the Bengal 
Court, and accompanied, in 975, Baéyazid, Sulayman’s son, over Jharkand 
to Orisé. After Sulayman’s return from the conquest of Orisa, Isk.’s 
presence in Bengal was looked upon as dangerous, as Sulayman wished 
at, all hazards to be at peace with Akbar, and the Afghans waited for a 
favourable opportunity to kill Iskandar. He escaped in time, and applied 
to Mun‘im Khan, who promised to speak for him. At his request, Isk. 
was pardoned. He received the Sarkar of LakShnau as tuydl, and died 
there in the following year (980). 

49, Asaf Khdn SAbds 'I-Majid (of Hirit), a descendant of Shaykh 
Abi Bakr-i Taybadi. 

His brother Vazir Khan has been mentioned above (No. 41). Shaykh 
Zayn® ’d-Din Abi Bakr-i Taybadi* was a saint (sab kamal) at the time 
of Timor. When Timi, in 782, set out for the conquest of Hirat, which 
was in the hands. of Malik Gbhiyas*" ’d-Din, he sent, on his arrival at 


hante. as plshbash, and" allowed by Akbar to occupy ‘Ihe tot (ide 
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Taéybad, a messenger to'the Shaykh, to ask him why he had not paid his 
reapects.to. the conqueror ofthe world. “ What haye'I;,” replied: the. 
Shaykh, ‘to do with Timir?” Timar, struck with this answer; went. 
himself:to the Shaykh, and upbraided him for not having advised. Malik 
Ghiyay. “I have indeed done so;” said the Shaykh,’ but he would not: 
listen, and God has now appointed: you‘over him. However, I now: 
advise you, too, to be just, and if you likewise dq not listen, God will 
appoint another over you.” Timér afterwards said that’ he’ had .'seen: 
many dervishes; every one of: them had said something from. selfish 
motives, but not so Shaye Aba Bakr, who had ‘aid nothing ha 
reference to. himself. ad 

Khwaja. ‘Abd® ‘]-Majid was a. Grandes of Humiyan, whom he waoeed 
as Diwin. On Akbar’s accession, he also performed military duties. When 
the Emperor moved to the Panjab, to crush. Bayram’s rebellion, SAbd" 
’}-Majid received the title of Agaf Khan, regarding which vide the note 
after this biographical notice. Subsequently Asaf was appointed 
Governor of Dibli, received & flag and a drum, and was made a Com-' 
mander of Three Thousand.. When Fatti; a servant of SAdli, made. 
overtures to surrender Fort Chanadh (Chunar), A., in concert with Shaykh 
Muhammad Ghaws, took possession of it, and: was appointed Governor 
of Kara-Manikpir oh the Ganges. About the same time, Ghazi Khan 
Fannari, an Afghin noble who had for a time been in: Akbar's services, 
fled to Bhath Ghori, and stirred up the Zamindars against Akbar. A.; in 
the 7th yeat, sent a message to Raja Rim Chand, the ruler of Bhath, to 
pay tribute to Akbar, and surrender the enémies. But the Raja prepared 
for resistance. A. marched against the Raja, defeated him, and executed 
Ghazi Khan. The Raja, after his defeat, shut himself up in Bandhi,? 
but obtained Abbar’s pardon by timely submission, chiefly through the 
influence of several. Raja’s at Court. A.. then left the Raja in peace; 
but ‘the spoils: which he had collected and the strong contingent which 
he had at his disposal. (vide p..251, 1.29), made him desirous:of further 
warfare and he planned the famous expedition against Gadha-Katangah,* 
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ot Gondwanah, south of Bhath, which was then governed by Durgiwati,! 
the heroine of Central India. Het heroic defence and suicide, and the 
‘death of her son, Bir S&h, at the conquest of Chaurigadh (about 70 miles 
west of Jabalpiir) are well-kaown. ‘The immense spoils which A: carried 
off, led him temporarily into rebellion, and of tho 1,000 elephants. which 
he had captured, he only sent 200 to Court. But when Khan Zamin 
(No. 18); in the 10th year, rebelled and besieged Majniin Qéqshil (No. 50) 
in Manikpir, A. came with 5,000 troopers to his relief, presented himself 
before Akbar, whu had marched against Khan Zaman, and handed over 
the remainder of the Gadha spoils. He thereby regained Akbar’s 
confidence and was appointed to follow up the rebels. At this juncture 
the imperial Mutagaddis; whom A. before: had handsomely bribed, 
reported, from envy, hia former unwillingness to hand over the spoils, 
and: exaggerated his wealth. Hypocritical friends mentioned this. to 
A.; and afraid of his-personal safety, he‘fled to Gadha (Safar, 973).. 
Akbar looked upon his‘ flight as very suspicious, and appointed 
Mahdi Qasim Khan (No. 36) to Gadha. A. then left Central India‘ with 
a sorrowiul heart ”, and joined, together with his brother (No. 41), Khan 
Zain at: Jaunpir. But he soon saw that Khan Zaman only wanted his 
wealth and watched for a favourable moment to kill him... A. therefore 
made use of the first opportunity to escape. Khan Zeman had sent his 
brother Bahadur (No. 22) against the Afghans, and A. was to accompany 
him. Vazir Khan, whom Khan Zaman had detained, managed likewise 
to escape, and was on the road to Manikpiir, which A. had appointed 
as place of rendezvous. No sooner had A. escaped than Bahadar followed 
him up, defeated his men, and took A. prisoner. Bahddur’s men 
immediately dispersed in search of plunder, when suddenly Vazir Khan 
fell over Bahadur. Bahadur rade some one a sign to kill A., who set 
fettered on an elephant, and A. had just received a wound in his hand and 
nose, when Vazir in time saved his life, and carried him away. Both 
reached, in 973, Karah, and asked Muzaffar Khan (No. 37) to intercede 
for them with the emperor. When Mugaffar, in 974, was called by the 
emperor to the Panjab, he took Vasir with him, and obtained full pardon 
for the two brothers. A. was ordered to join Majniin Qiqshal ct Kaya- 
‘Manikptr.: His bravery.in the last struggle with Khan Zaman induced 
Akbar, in 975, to give him Piyag as tuy@l, vice Haji Muhammad Sistin! 
(No.'88), to enable him to recruit « contingent for the expedition against 
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Rané Udai Singh. A. was sent in advance (mangald). In the middle of 
Rabi‘ J, 975, Akbar left Agra for Chitor. The Rana had commissioned 
Jay Mal, who had formerly been in Mirtha, to defend the fort, whilst he 
himself had withdrawn to the mountains. During the siege, which lasted 
four months and seven days, A. distinguished himself, and when, on the 
25th ShaSb&n 975, the fort fell A. was made Governor of Chitor. 

Neither the Ma*dsir, nor the Tabaqat, mentions the year of his death. 
He must have been dead in 981, because the title of Asaf Khin was 
hestowed upon another noble.! 


Note on the Title of “ Asaf Khan”. 


Asaf was the name of the Vazir of Sulayman (Solomon), who like his 
master is proverbial in the East for his wisdom. During the reign of 
Akbar three gre ndees received this title. Bada,oni, to avoid confusion, 
numbers them Asaf Khan I, II, and III. They are :— 

SAbd" ’l-Majid, Ag:-f Khan I, d. before 981 (No. 49). 

Khwaja Mirza Ghiyas" ’d-Din SAli Asaf Khan II, d. 989 (No. 126). 

Mirea JaSfar Beg Asaf Khan III (No. 98). 

The three Asafs were Diwans or Mir Bakhshis. The third was nephew 
to the second, as the following tree will show :— 

Agha Mull Dawatdar. 
| 
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I | 
1. Ghiyés" ’d-Din SAli, 2. Mirzd Badi‘*-z-Zaman 3. Mirzé Ahmad 
Beg. Asaf Khan 11. | 


. | 
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Mirza . firt ’d-Din. Adaughter Mirza Ja‘far Beg, 
Asaf Khan II. 
Mumtaz Mahall, 
(Shahjahan’s wife). 

Jahangir conferred the title of “ Agaf Khan” (IV) on Abd ’l-Hasan, 
elder brother of Nir Jahan, and father of Mumtaz Mahall (or Taj Bibi, 
Shahjahin’s wife), whose mother was a daughter of Agaf Khan IT. During 
the reign of Shahjahan when titles containing the word Dawla* were 
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revived, Asaf Khan was changed to Asaf“ ’d-Darcla, and this title was 
conferred on Asaf" ‘d-Dawla Jumlat" 'l-Mulk Asadjang (Shahjaban- 
Awrang-zeb), a relation of Asaf Khin IV. Under Ahmad Shah, lastly, 
we find Asaf# ’d-Dawla Amir" ’l-Mamiilik, whose name like that of his 
father, Nizim" ’l-Mulk Asaf Jah, occurs so often in later Indian History. 

50. Majnin Khan-i Qiqshal.! 

He was a grandce of Humayiin, and held Narnaul as jagir. When 
Humiiyiin fled to Persia, Haji Khan besieged Narnaul, but allowed 
Majniin Khan to march away unmolested, chiefly at the request of Raja 
Bihari Mal, who, at that time, was with Haji Khin (vide p. 347). 

On Akbar's accession, he was made Jigirdir of Manikpir, then the 
cast frontier of the Empire. He remained there till after the death of 
Khin Zaman (No. 13), bravely defending Akbar’s cause. In the 14th 
vear, he besieged Kalinjar. This fort was in the hands of Raja Ram 
Chand, ruler of Bhath, who during the Afghan troubles had bought it 
for a heavy sum, from Bijli Khan, the adopted son of Pahir Khan. When, 
during the siege, the Raja heard of the fall of Chitor and Rantanbhar, 
he surrendered Kilinjar to M. (29th Safar, 997). Akbar appointed M. 
Commander of the Fort, in addition to his other duties. 

In the 17th year (980), he accompanied Mun‘im Kha:: (No. T1) on his 
expedition to Gorakhpiir. At the same time the Gujrati war had com- 
menced, and as Bibé Khan Qaqshal* had words with Shahbaz Khan 
(No. 80), the Mir Tozak, regarding certain arrangements, he was reproved 
by Akbar. But the rumour spread in Mun‘Sim’s army that Baba Khan 
Jabari (Majniin’s son), Mirzi Muhammad, and other Qaqshais, had killed 
Shahbaz Khan, and joined the rebellion of the Mirzés.in Gujrit ; and that 
Akbar had therefore ordered Mun‘im to imprison Majniin. In consequence 
of these false rumours, M. and others of his clan withdrew from Mun‘im, 
who in vain tried to convince them of the absurdity of the rumours ; but 


with dela, This in very likely the reason why Akbar conferred the title of Azids 
‘d-Dawia on Mir Fath= "lh of Shiraz, who had come from the Dakhin. 

The title Malik, so common among the Pathains, was never conferred by the Mughal 
(Chaghtal) Kings of Delhi. 
. Titles with Jang, aa Firazjang, Nusratjang, ctc., came into fashion with Jahingir. 

' Naine of a Turkish clan. Lines Uzbaks, they were disliked by AkUar, and rebelled, 
Majnin Khiin was certainly the best of them. 

2 Habd Khin Qiqahit alvo wana grandce of Akbar, but Abit ‘l-Faz! hax left him out 
in thin liat. Like Majniin, he distinguished himeclf in the war with Khin Zaman and the 
Mirziia, During Mun¢im’s expedition to Rengal, the Qiqshils received extensive jigirs 
in Ghorighht, Biba Khiin was looked ia ax the head of the clan after Majniin's death. 
Hy rebelled with MaSsiim Khin-i Kabuli, partly in consequence of Miizaffar Khin’s 
(No, 37) exactions, and arsumed the title of Khin Khinin, He died inthe same year in 
which Mugaffar died, of cancer in the face (Ahara), which he said he had brought or 
himaelf by his faith 
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when M. soon after heard that Biba Khan and J abari had been rewarded 
by Akbar for their bfave behaviour i in the Gujrati war, he was ashamed 
of his hastiness, and. Tejoined Mun‘itn who, in the meantime, had taken 
Gordkhpar. | 

M, accompanied MunSim on his Bengal expedition. When, in’ 982, 
Di, id, retired to Orisa, and Kala Pahir,' Sulayman | Mankii and Baba 
Manklj had gone. to Ghoraghat, MunSim_ sent M. against them. M. 
conquereil, the greater part of Northern Bengal, and carried off immense 
spoils. On the death of Sulayman Mankli, the acknowledged. ruler of 
Ghorighat, a great number of the principal Afghan nobles were. caught, 
and M. with the view of securing peace, married the daughter of Sulayman 
Mankli to his son Jabari. He also parcelled out the whole country among 
his clan. But Baba Mankli and Kala Pahar had taken. refuge in Kich 
Bihar, and ‘when Mun‘im was in Katak, they were joined by the sons of 
Jalalu *d-Din .Sar,. and fell upon the Qagshals. The latter, without 
fighting, cowardly returned to Tanda, and waited for Munsim, who, on 
his. return from Orisa, sent. them with reinforcements to Ghoraghit, 
The Qagqshiils re- -oceupied. the district. | Majnan died soon after at 
Ghoraghit. 

The {‘abaqat says that he was a Commander of Five Thousand, and 
had a contingent of 5 000 troopers. ° 

His son Jabari,? distinguished himself by his. zeal and devotion. ‘The 
enforcing of the Dégh law led him and his clan into rebellion, Jabari 
then assymed the title of Khan Jahan. When the Qashiils left MaSgim 
(p. 344), Jubiri went to Court. . Akbar _—— him, but pardoned 
him in the 39th year. : | | | 

‘ol. ShujiSat han, Mugim-i SArab. 

Hei is the son of Tardi Beg’ s sister (Ne 0. 19). ‘Haméyan 1 made Hteaieo 
Khan. On the emperor's flight to Persia, he joined Mirzi Askari. When 
Humayan took Qandahar on his return, Mugim, like most cld nobles, 
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presented himself before the emperor with a sword hanging from his 
neck, and was for a short time confined. After his release, he remained 
with MunSim Khan (No. 11) in Kabul, and followed him to India, when 
Akbar called Mun‘im to take Bayram’s place. 

In the 9th year, Muqim distinguished himself in the pursuit of 
SAbd" "ll4h Khan Uzbak (No. 14), “ the king of Manda,” and received 
the title of ShujaSat Khin, which Akbar had taken away from the 
rebellious SAbd" ‘lah. 

In the beginning of the 15th year, Akbar honoured him by being his 
guest for a day. 

In the 18th year, he accompanied the Emperor on his forced march 
to Ahmadabad (p. 343). Once he slandered Mun‘im, and Akbar sent him 
to the Khan Khanan to do with him what he liked; but Mun‘im generously 
forgave him, and had him restored. 

In the 22nd year, he was made a Commander of Three Thousand, and 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief of Malwah. 

In 988, when troubles in Bihar and Bengal had broken out, ShujaSat 
Khan, at Akbar’s order, left Sérangpiir for Fathpir (Badd,oni II, 284). 
At the first stage, SIwaz Beg Barlas who complained of arrears of pay and 
harsh treatment of the men, created a tumult, made a man’ of the name 
Haji Shihab Khin leader, fell upon ShujaSat’s tent, and killed his son 
Qawim Khin.' ShujaSat himself was mortally wounded. Some of his 
fidherents, at last, managed to put the dying Sh. on an elephant, and led 
him off to Sarangpir. Though Sh. had expired before they reached the 
town, they did not spread the news of his death, and thus kept the 
greater part of the soldiers together, and joined Akbar in Sarangpar. 

Akbar punished the rebels severely. According to p. 294, Akbar once 
saved ShujaSat's life in the jungles. 

From Bada,oni (II, 284), we learn that Qawim Khin was a young 
man, renowne:! for his musical talents. 

Mugim Khan (No, 386) is Shujé‘at Khan's second son. He was: pro- 
moted under Akbar to a Commandcership of seven hunired. 

Qa*im Khan was the sonof Muqim Khan. Qi*im’s son. Abl" ‘t-Rahim, 
was under Jahangir a Commander of seven hundred and 400 horse, got 
the title of Tarbiyat Khin, and was made in the Sth year, Fawjdir of 
Alwar. Qu*im’s daughter, Sdlisa Band, was received (Sri year) by 
Jahingir in his harem, and went by the title of Padishth Mahall. She 
adopted Miydn Joh, son of the above, Abd" ‘r-Rahim. Miyin Joh was 


1 Mo the Ma®i<ir'and the Akbarnima. Rada,onl (ii, 244) has GaSim Khan; but this 
is perhaps a: mistake of the native editor of the Jibl. Indica. 
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killed by Mah&bat Khan when near the Bahat (Jhelam) he had taken 
possession of Jahingir's person. 

No. 52. Shih Budigh Khin, a descendant of Uymigs! of 
Miyankal, Samarqand. 

The Turkish Budagh means “a branch of a tree”. He distinguished 
himself under Humayin and was made by Akbar a Commander of Three 
Thousand. 

In the 10th year he accompanied Mir MuSizz" ’1-Mulk (No. 61) against 
Bahadur (No. 22). Though the imperialists were defeated, B. Kh. fought 
bravely and was captured. His son SAbd" ’l-Matlab (No. 83) ran away. 
In the 12th year, B. Kh. went with Shihab" ’d-Din Al»mad (No. 26) 
against Mirzés in Malwah, received Sdrangpir as tuydl, fought under 
SAziz Koka (No. 21) in the battle of Patan (18th Ramazan 980), and was 
for a long time Governor of Mandi, where he died. The 7'abagdt says, 
he had the title of Amir" ’l-Umard. He was alive in 984, when he met 
Akbar at Mohini. 

Inside Fort Mandi, to the south, close to the walls, he had erected a 
building, to which he gave the name of Nilkdnth, regarding the inscrip- 
tions on which the Ma*dsir gives a few interesting particulars. : 

53. Husayn Khan (Tukriya), sister's son of Mandi Qasim Khan 
(No. 36.) 

“ He is the Bayard and the Don Quixote of Akbar’s reign.” In his 
jihdds he was sans peur, and his private life sans reproche ; he surpassed 
all grandees by his faithfulness and attachment to his masters, but his 
contingent was never in order ; he was always poor, though his servants, 
in consequence of his liberality, lived in affluence. He slept on the ground, 
because his Prophet had enjoyed no greater luxuries; and his mott« in 
fight was ‘‘ death or victory”; and when people asked him why he did 
not invert the order and say “ victory or death”, he would reply, ‘0! 
T 80 long to be with the enints that have gone before.” 

‘He was the patron of the historian Bada ,onf,* who served Husayn as 
almoner to his estate (Shamsaibid and Patyal)). 


' There were two tribes of the Qard Turks called: jlo) or ylay\ dymity. They were 
rerowned in India ad horsemen. Hence jsyl as the word ia generally apelt by Mughul 
Historians, meana a hind of superior caval’ t ride Turuk, p. H7, 1.17. How this ‘urkish 
word loat its original 1 seaning in India, may be scen from p. 57, |. 1 of the eccond volume 
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Husayn Khan was not only sister’s son, but also son-in-law to Mahdi 
Qasim Khin (No. 36). He was in Bayram’s service. In the second year, 
after the conquest of Mankot, Akbar made him Governor of Lahor, where 
he remained four months and four days. When Akbar in Safar 965, 
marched to Dihli, he appointed H. Kh. Governor of the Panjab. During 
his incumbency, he showed himself a zealous Sunni. As the Christians 
did with the Jews, he ordered the Hindis as unbelievers to wear a patch 
(Hind. fukré) near the shoulders, and thus got the nickname of 7'ukriya 
“* Patcher ”. 

Like Shih Quli Khan Mahram (No. 45), he stuck to Bayram to the 
last, and did not meet Akbar at Jhojhar ; but after Bayram had been 
pardoned, he entered Akbar’s service. When Mahdi Qasim Khan, from 
dislike to Gadha, went by way of the Dakhin to Makkah, H. Kh. 
accompanied him a short distance on the road. On his return, he reached 
Satwas in Malwah, when the rebellion of the Mirzis broke out, and in 
concert with Mugarrib Khan, the tuyildar of that place, he tried to fortify 
himeelf in Satwas. But Magarrib lost heart and fled; and H. Kh. was 
forced to leave the Fort, and asked Ibrahim Husayn Mirzi for an 
interview. Though urged to join the Mirzi, H. Kb. remained faithful 
to Akbar. 

In the 12th year, when Akbar moved against Khin Zaman, H. Kh. 
was to take a command, but his contingent was not ready. In the 13th 
year his jagir was transferred from Lakhnau, where he and Ladi,on! 
had been for about a year, to Kanto Gola.’ His exacting behaviour 
towards Hindis and his religious expeditions against their temples 
annoyed Akbar very much. In the 19th year, when the Emperor went 
to Bihar, H. Kh. was again absent ; and when Akbar returned after the 
conquest of Hajipir, he confiscated H.’s jagir ; but on satisfying himself 
of his harmlesszneas, he pardoned him, restore: his jagir, and told him to 
get his contingent realy. His mania, however, agai:. «verpowered him. 
He made an expedition ayainst Basantpir in Kama on, which was 
proverbialiy rich, and got wounded by a bullet in the shuuider. Akbar 
was almost convinced that he hal gone into rebellion, and sent Sadiq 
Khin (No. 43) to him-to bring him by force to Court. H. Kh. there- 
fore left Garh Muktcsar, with the view of going-to MunSim Khan, 
through whose influence he huped to obtain pardon. But he was caught 
at Barha, and was taken to Fathpér Sikri, where i in: the name year (485). 
he diced of his wounds. 

© Elliot (index, p. 235, First Edition) has by mixtake Lakhknor (un the Riempatnya) 


instead uf Lathnau (in Audb), and he calle Husayn Khin a Kashmiri. Thin must be an 
avermght. 
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The Tabaqat says, he was a Commander of Two Thousand; but 
according to the Akbarndma, he had since the 12th year been a Commander 
of Three Thousand. 

His son, Yisuf Khan, was a grandee of Jahangir. He served in the 
Dakhin in the corps of SAziz Koka (No. 21), who, in the 5th year, had 
been sent with 10,000 men to reinforce Prince Parwiz, the Khan Khanan, 
and Man Singh, because on account of the duplicity of the Khan Khanan 
(Tuzuk p. 88) the imperialists were in the greatest distress (vide pp. 344 
and 357). Ydsuf’s son, ‘Izzat Khan, served under Shahjahan, (Pddishdhn. 
II, 121). | 

54. Murdd Khan, son of Amir Khan Mughul Beg. 

His full name is Muhammad Murad Khan. In the 9th year he served 
under Asaf Khan (No. 48) in Gadha Katanga. In the 12th year, he got 
a jagir in Malwa,.and fought under Shihab* ’d-Din Ahmad against the 
Mirzae. After the Mirzas had returned to Gujrat, M. got Ujjain a3 tuyil. 

In the 13th year, the Mirzis invaded Malwa from Khandesh,, and 
Muraéd Khan, together with Mir SAziz" ’llah, the Diwan of Malwah, having 
received the news two days before the arrival of the enemies, shut them- 
selves up in Ujjain, determined to hold it for Akbar. The Emperor sent 
(ulij Khan (No. 42) to their relief, when the Mirzis retreated to Mindi. 
Followed up by Qulij and Murad they retreated at last across the 
Narbadd4h. 

In the 17th year, the Mirzas broke out in Gujrat, and the jagirdars 
of Malwah. assembled under the command of M. ‘Aziz Koka (No. 21). 
Murad held a command in the left wing, and took part, though not very 
actively, in the confused battle near Patan (Ramazan, 980). 

In 982, he was attached to Mun‘im’s expedition to Bengal. He 
conquered for Akbar the district of Fathabad, Sarkar Bogla (S.E. Bengal), 
and was made Governor of Jalesar (Jellasore) in Orisa, after Da*iid had 
made peace with Mun‘im. 

When in 983, after MunSim’s death, Da*ad fell upon Nazar Bahadur, 
Akbar's Governor of Bhadrak (Orisa), and treacherously killed him, Murad 
wisely retreated to Tanda.* 

Subsequently M. was again appointed to Fathabad, where he was 
when the Bengal rebellion broke out. Murad at Fathabad Qiyé Khan in 


.4 Aa Munim left T’hinahdira in Bhadrak and Jalesar, D&*id must have been 
restricted to Ketak proper. MunSim's invasion of Oried was eertainly one of the most 
daring exploits performed during Akbar's reign. — 

Having mentioned Katak, I may here atate that the name “* Atak " (Attock, in the 
Panjab) was chosen by Akbar who built the town, because it rhymet with Kafek. The 
two frontier towns of his empire were to have similar names. Alterndma. _% 
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Orisa, Mirzii Najiit at Sdtgaw, were almost the only officers of Akbar’s 
Bengal corps that did not take part in the yreat military revolt of 988. 
Qiya was killed by (Qutli (p. 366), and Murid died at Fathabad 
immecliately after the first outbreak of the revolt in 988, “‘ before the veil 
of his loyalty was rent”. 

After his death, Mukand, the principal Zamindar of Fathabad, 
invited Murdd's sons to a feast, and treachcrously murdered them. 

Vide No. 369. 

55. Haji Muhammed Khan of Sixtin. 

He was in the service of Bayrim, who was much attached to him. 
In 961, when Bayriim held Qandahir, rumours of treason reached 
Humiyiin. The Emperor went from Kabul to Qandahar, and persbnally 
investigated the matter, but finding Bayrim innocent, he went back, 
taking Haji Muhammad with him, who during the investigation had 
been constantly referred to us inclined to rebellion.' 

After the conquest of Hindistiin, H. M. at Bayram’s request, was 
made a Khin, and was rapidly promoted. 

In the Ist year of Akbar's reign, H. M. was ordered to accompany 
Khizr Khwaja’n (p. 365, note 2) on his expedition against Sikandar Sar. 
Tardi Beg’s (No. 12) defeat by Hemi had a bad effcct on the Emperor's 
cause; and Mulli Abd" ’Ilih Makhdim? ’l- Mulk who, though in Akbar’s 
service, was said tu be devoted to the intercsts of the Afghan’s, represented 
to Sikandar that he should use this favourable opportunity and leave the 
Sawialiks. As related above Khizr Khwaja moved against Sikandar, 
leaving JJ. M. in charge at Lahor. Being convincec. of Makhdiim’s 
treason, H. M. tortured him,.and forced him to give up sums of money 
which he had concealed. | | 

In 966, Bayram fell out with Pir Muhammad (No. 20), and deprived 
him of his office and emoluments which were given to H. M. When 
bayrim fell into disgrace, he sent H. M. with several other Amirs to 
Dihli with expressions of his humility and desire to be pardoned. But 
H. M. soon saw that all was fost. He did not receive permission to go 
back to Bayrim. After Bayrim had been pardoned (p. 318) H. M. 
and Muhammad Tarst Khir(No. 32) accompanied him on his way to 
Hijaz as far as Nagor, then the fronticr of the Empire. Once, on the 
road, Bayram charged H. M. with faithlessness, when the latter gently 
reminded him that he hud at least never drawn his sword against his 
master. 


1 UAjT Muhammad is the same to whom Erskine’s remark refers quoted by Kiphin- 
stone (Fifth Egition), p. 470 note. 
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H. M. was present in almost every campaign, and was promoted to 
the post of Sih-Aazdri. In the 12th year, when Akbar set out for the 
conquest. of Chitor, he sent H. M. and Shibéb" ’d-Din Ahmad (No. 26) 
from Gagrin against the sons of Sultin Muhammad. Mirsé, who had 
fled from Sambhal and raised a revolt in Malwah. H. M. then received 
the Sarkar of Mandfi gs sdgir. 

In the 20th year, H. M: accompanied Mun‘im Khan on his expedition 
to Bengal and Oytel, and got wounded in the battle of Takarol (20th Zi 
QaSda, 982). He then accompanied the Khin Khanan to Gaur, where 
soon after Mun‘Sim’s death he, too, died of malaria (983). 


Note on the Battle of Takarot, or Mughulmari, in Dried. 

This battle is one of the most important battles fought by Akbar’s 
generals. It crushed the Afghins, and decided the possession of Bengal 
and Upper Oyisé. The MSS. of the Akbarndma and the Ma*dgic have 
} i Takeroii, and ° 5 Takarot. My copy of the Saw&nih has the 
former spelling. A ore copies of the Akbarndma have », © Nakrohi. 
In Badd,ont and the Tabagdt the battle of Takaro! is called the battle 
of by sex (vide p. $34) which may be Bajhorah, Bachhorah, Bajhorh, or 
Bachhorh. Stewart's account of Mun‘im’s Orisé expedition (5th Section), 
differs in many particulars from the Akbarndma and the Tabaqét. He 
ame the battle in the environs of Katak, which is impossible, and his 

“Bukhtore” isa blunder for |, ba-chittd,d, “in Chittu,” the final 
elif having assumed the shape of  , re, and the — that of ¢: The 
Lucknow ‘lithograph of the Akbarndma, which challenges i in corruptness 
the worst possible Indian MS., has ba-chitor, “ in Chitor.” 

The Akbarndma, unfortunately, gives but few geographical details. 
Todar Mal moved from Bardwin over Madiran! into the Pargana of 
Chittud (3:2), where he was subsequently joined by Mun‘im. Da*ad 
had taken up a strong position at» », Harpir or Haripdr, “ which lies 
intermediate (bareakhe) between Bengal and Oried.” The same phrase 
(berzakhe), in other passages of the Akbarndma, is applied to Chittus 
iteelf. Dé*id’s object was to prevent the Imperialists from entering 
Oyiek into which led but few other roads; “but Ilyis Khin Langth 
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showed the victorious army an easier road,”” and Mun‘im entered the 
country; and thus turned Da*id's position. The battle then takes’ place 
(20th ZI QaSda, 982, or a.p., 3rd March, 1575). After the battle Todar 
Mal leads the pursuit and reaches with his corps the town of Bhadrak. 
Not long after, he writes to Munim to come and join him, as Da*td had 
collected his troops near Katak, and the whole army moves to Katak. 
where a peace was concluded, which confirmed Da*id in the possession 
of Katak. 

Now from the facts that the battle took place soon after the 
Imperialists had left Chittué, which lies a little E.E.N. of Midnipir 
(Midnapore), and that after the victory Raja Todar Mal, in a pursuit of 
several days, pushed as far as Bhadrak, I was led to conclude that the 
battle must have taken place near Jalesar (Jellasore), and probably north 
of it, as Abi ’l-Fazl would have mentioned the occupation of so large a 
town. On consulting the large Trigonometrical Map of Orisa lately 
published, I found on the road from Midnipiir to Jalesar the village of 
Mogulmaree } (Mughulmari, i.e.; Mughul’s Fight) and about seven miles 
southwards, half way between Mughulmari and Jalesar, and two miles 
from the left bank of the Soobanreeka river, the village of Tookaroe., 

Accordiny to the map the latitude of Mughulmari is 22°, and that of 
Tookaroe, 21° 53 nearly. 

There can be no doubt that this Tookaroe is the 3 FST Takaroi, of 
the Akbarndma. 

The battle extended over a large ground. Bada,oni (II, p. 195, |. 3) 
speaks of three, four kos, i.e. about six miles, and thus the distance of 
Takerol from Mughulmari is accounted for. 

I can give no satisfactory explanation of the name 5, s¢x°, by which 
the battle is called in the Tabaqat and Bada,oni (II, 194, 1, 2). It looks 
as if the name contained the word chaur which occurs so often in the names 
of Parganas in the Jalesar and Balesar districts. 

In Badi,oni (Edit, Bibl. Indica, p. 196) and the J'abagdt, it is said that 
Todar Matin his pursuit reached \5\S\S Kalkalghaf (1), not Bhadrak. 


List of Officere who died in 983, after their return from Oried, at Gaur, of 
malaria. 
1, Mun‘im Khan, Khan Khanin, 2. Haji Khan Sistani (No. 56). 
(18th Rajab). Vide P- 3. Maydar Bhan Khan (No. 66). 


ee Moghulmari lies i n the Bardwin district Listeiot between - Bardwin and 
Jebsnabed (Hagif district) on the old high road from Bardwin over Madaran to Midnipér. 
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. Mirza Quii Khan, his brother. 10, Hashim.Khan. 
Ashraf Khan (No. 74). 11. Muhsin Khan. 
. MuSin® ’d-Din Ahmad (No. 128). 12. Qunduz Khan. 
La‘! Khan (No. 209). 18, Abi’l-Husayn. 


. Haji Yiisuf Khan (No. 224). 14. Shah Khalil. 
. Shah Tahir (No. 236). | 

56. Afsal Khan, Khawja Sultan Ali! -yi Turbati. 

Regarding Turbati vide No. 37. He was Mushrif (accountant) of 
Humiayiin’s Treasury, and was, in 956, promoted to the post of Mushrif-+ 
Buyiitat (store accountant). In 957, when Mirzi Kamrin took Kabul, 
he imprisoned A. Kh., and forced him to pay large sums of money. On 
Humiyin’s return to India, A. Kh. was made Mir Bakhshi, and got an 
Salam. He was together with Tardi Beg (No. 12) in Dibli, when Humiéyin 
died. In the battle with Hemi, he held a command in the centre (gol), 
and his detachment gave way during Hemil’s charge. A. Kh., together 
with Pir Muhammad (No. 20) and Ashraf Khan (No. 74), fled from the 
battlefield, partly from hatred towards Tardi Beg—the old hatred of 
Khurisinis towards Uzbake—and retreated to Akbar and Bayram 
As related above, Tardi Beg was executed by Bayram for this retreat, 
and A. Kh. and Ashraf Khan were convicted of malice and imprisoned. 
But both escaped and went to Makkah. They returned in the 5th year, 
when Bayrim had lost his power, and were favourably received at Court 
A. Kh. was made a Commander of three thousand. 

‘‘ Nothing else is known of him.” Ma*dgir. 

57. Shihbeg Khén, son of Irbahim Beg Harik ().* 

He is sémetimes called Beg Khan (p. 327). He was an Arghin; 
hence his full name is Shah Beg Khdn Arghin. Under Jahangir he got 
the title of Khdn Dawrdn. 

He was in the service of Mirza Muhammad Hakim of Kabul, Akbar’s 
brother, and was Governor of Peshawar. When after the Prince’s death, 
Man Singh, in 993, cro-sed the Nilab (p. 362) for Kabul, Shah Beg took 
M. M.- Hakim’s two. sons, Kay Qubab and Afrasiyab, to Akbar, and 
received a mangab. Sh. B. distinguished himself in the war with the 
Yiisufzi*is, and got Khushdb as jdgir. He then served under the Khan 
Khin&n in Sindh, and was for his bravery promoted to a command of 
scsi In the 39th year Akbar sent bim to Qandahar (p. 327), which, 


OO IRMA 


1 The word SAH has been omitted in my text edition on +. y 
® So the Ma*dgir. My MSS. of the the A have uf)», which may be Halt, Harmah, 
Harbek, ote. ‘Some MBS. read clearly Harmak. ; 
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Muzaffar Husayn had ceded. During the time of his Governorship 
Sh. B. succeeded in keeping down the notorious Kakar AW tribe. 
In the 42nd year, he was made a Commander of 3,500. In the 47th year, 
Ghaznin was placed in his charge (ride No. 63). 

Immediately after the accession of Jahingir, Husayn Khiin Shaimli, 
the Persian Governor at Hiradt, thinking Akbar’s death would lead to 
disturbances, made war upon Sh. B. and besieged Qandahar, which he 
hoped to starve out. To vex him, Sh. B. gave every night feasts on the 
top of the castle before the very eyes of the enemies (Tuzuk, p. 33). One 
day Husayn Khan sent an ambassador into the Fort, and Nh. B., 
though provisions had got low, had every available store of grain spread 
out in the streets, in order to deceive the enemies. Not long after. 
Husayn Shah received a reprimand from Shah SAbbis for having besieged 
Qandahar ‘‘ without orders ”, and Husayn Khan, without having effected 
anything, had to raise the siege. 

When Jahangir in 1016 (18th Safar) visited Kabul,’ Sh. B. paid his 
respects, was made a Commander of 3.000, and received the title of 
Khan Dowran. He was also made Governor of Kabul (in addition to 
Qandahar), and was ordered to prepare a financial settlement for the 
whole of Afghanistan. After having held this office till the end of 1027 
he complained of the fatigues incident to a residence in Kabul, horse- 
travelling and the drizzly state of the atmosphere of the country,” paid 
in the beginning of 1028 his respects at Court (Tuz., p. 257), and was 
appointed Governor of Thatha.* He resigned, however, in the same 
year (Tuz., p. 275) and got the revenue of the Pargana of Khushib 
assigned as pension (75,000 Rs.). | 

Before he went to Thatha, he called on Asaf to take leave and 
Asaf recommended to him the brothers of Mulla Muhammad of 
Thatha, who had been a friend of Asaf. Shihbeg had heard 
before that the Mulla’s brothers, in consequence of Asaf's support. had 
never cared for the Governors of the province ; hence he said to Asaf, 
“Certainly, I will take an interest in their welfare, if they are sensible 
(sarhisab) ; but if not, I shall flay them.” Asaf got much annoyed at 
this, opposed him in everything, and indirectly forced him to resign. 


1 According to the Tuzuk (p. 53), Sh. B. then held the Pargana of Shor as jigir, 
regarding which cide Elliot's Index, first edition, p. 198. 

2 The text has ga/ra, which is mentioned as a peculiarity of Kabul. I do not know 
whether I have correctly translated the term. 

2 Sayvid Abmad in his edition of the Tusk (p. 266) makes him governor of Patna— 
@ confusion of 4 and 4). 
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Sh. B. was a frank Turk. When Akbar appointed him Governor of 
Qandahar, he conferred upon him an Salam and a naggdra (p. 52); but 
on receiving the insignia, he said to Farid (No. 99), “‘ What is all this 
trash for? Would that His Majesty gave me an order regarding my 
mangab, and a jdgir, to enable me to get better troopers for his service.’ 
On his return, in 1028, from. Kabul, he paraded before Jahangir his 
contingent of 1,000 picked Mughul troopers, whose appearance and horses 
created much sensation. 

He was much given to wine drinking. He drank, in fact, wine, 
cannabis, opium, and kiikndr, mixed together, and called his beverage 
of four ingredients Char Bughrd (p. 38, 1. 2), which gave rise to his 
nickname Char Bughra Khur. 

His sons. 1. Mirza Shah Muhammad Ghaznin Khan, a well educated 
man. Jahangir, in 1028, made him a Commander of One Thousand, 
six-hundred horse. | 

2. YaSqib Beg, son-in-law to Mirza JaSfar Asaf Khan (III), (No. 98), 
a Commander of Seven Hundred, 350 horse. The Ma*dmr says, he was 
a fatalist (azalparast), and died obscure. 

3. Asad Beg (Tuz., p. 275), a Commander of Three Hundred, 50 horse. 
The Ma*dsir does not mention him. 

The Tuzuk, p. 34, mentions a Qasim Beg Khan, a relation of Sh. B. 
This is perhaps the same as No. 350. 

Shahbeg Khan Arghan must not be confounded with No 148. 

58. Khin ‘Alam Chalma Beg,! son of Hamdam who was Mirzé 

. Kamran’s foster brother. 

Chalma Beg was Humfayiin’s safarchi, or table attendant. Mirzi 
Kamran had, in 960, been blinded, and at the Indus asked for permission 
to go to Makkah. Before he left, Humayin, accompanied by some of his 
courtiers, paid him a visit, when the unfortunate prince, after greeting 
his brother, quoted the verse— 

gh jap WSS ahs gh ge gles S aye Klin ing a 2555 aS 

“The fold of the poor man’s turban touches the heaven, when a 
king like thee casts his shadow upon his head.” 

And immediately afterwards he said the following verse pre — 

1 For Chalma, the MSS. of the A*in ners, - this pies Bae In No. “ira ~~ 
name occurs. The Ma*asir and good MSS. 
aon il ea chalmah (ale) in the saiaine at wild goat's nou ni chaine —— 


urban. 
, ta the Edit. Bibl. “Indica of Badé,onf, Khin ¢Alam is wrongly eplled glaty\s., instead of 
Mey 
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“Whatever I receive at thy hands is kindness, be it the arrow of 
oppression or the dagger of cruelty.” 

Huméayin felt uncomfortable and tried to console him. He gave 
next day orders that any of Kamran’s old friends might accompany 
him free to Makkah ; but as no one came forward, he turned to Chalmah 
Beg, and said, “‘ Will you go with him, or stay with me?” Chalmah Beg, 
though he knew that Humayiin was much attached to him, replied that 
he thought he should accompany the Prince in the ‘“ gloomy days of 
need and the darkness of his solitude”. The Emperor approved of his 
resolution, and made liberal provisions for Kamran and his companion. 

After Kamran’s death, Chalma Beg returned to India, and was 
favourably received by Akbar, who made him a Commander of 3,000, 
bestowing upon him the title of Khan SAlam. He served under the 
emperor against the Mirzas in Gujrat, and was present in the fight at 
Sarnal (p. 353, No. 27). 

In the 19th year, when Akbar moved against Da*id in Patna, Khan 
SAlam commanded a corps, and passing up the river in boats towards 
the mouth of the Ghandak, effected a landing, though continually exposed 
to the volleys of the enemies. Akbar praised him much for his daring. 
In the same year he was attached to Mun‘im’s corps. In the’ battle 
of Takaroi (p. 406), he commanded the hardwal (van). He charged 
the Afghans, and allowing his corps to advance too far, he was soon 
hard pressed and gave way, when Mun‘im sent him an angry order 
tofallback. But before his corps could be brought again into order, Gijar 
Khan, Da*iid’s best general, attacked the Imperialists with his line of 
elephants, which he had rendered fierce looking by means of black 
Yak tails (qufas) and skins of wild beasts attached to them. The horses 
of the Imperialists got frightened, nothing could make them stand. and 
their ranks were utterly broken. Kh. SA'‘s’ horse got a sword cut, and 
reared, throwing him on the ground. He sprang up, and mounted it 
again, but was immediately thrown over by an elephant, and killed by 
the Afghins who rushed from all sides upon him (20th Zi Qa‘Sda, 982). 

It is said that before the battle he had presentiment of his death, 
and begged of his friends, not to forget to tell the Emperor that he had 
willingly sacrificed his life. 

Kh. SA. was a poet and wrote under the Takhallus of Hamdami (in 
allusion to the name of his father). 

A brother of his, Muzaffar, is mentioned below (No. 301) among the 
Commanders of Three Hundred, where for eal, in my Text edition, 
p. 229, read ,!\s. 

26 
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59, Qasim Khan, Mir Babr Chamandrai (1) Khurdsin.! 

He is the son of Mirz& Dost’s sister, who was an old servant of the. 
TimOrides. When Mirza Kamran was, in 954, besieged in Kabul, 
Humayir had occupied Mount Aqabin, which lies opposite the Fort of 
Kabul. Whilst the siege was going on, Qasim Khan and his younger 
brother, Khwajagi Muhammad Husayn (No. 241) threw themselves 
down from a turret between the Ahanin Darwaza and the Qasim Barlas 
bastion, and went over to Humayiin, who received them with distinction. 

Soon after Akbar’s accession, Q. Kh. was made a Commander of 
Three Thousand. He superintended the building of the Fort of Agra, 
which he completed “ after eight years at a cost of 7 krors of tankas, 
or 35 lacs of rupees. The Fort stands on the banks of the Jamna river, 
E. of the town of Agra, on the place of the old Fort, which had much 
decayed. The breadth of the walls is 30 yards, and the height from the 
foundation to the pinnacles 60 gaz. It is built of red sandstone, the 
stones being well joined together and fastened to-each other by iron rings 
which pass through them. The foundation everywhere reaches water ”’, ® 

In the 23rd year, Q. was made Commander of Agra. In the beginning 
of ShaSbin 995 (32nd year), he was ordered to conquer Kashmir, “a 
country which from its inaccessibility had never tempted the former kings 
of Dihli.” Though six or seven roads lead into Kashmir, the passes are 
all so narrow that a few old men might repel a large army. The then 
ruler of Kashmir was Ya‘qib Khan, son of Yiisuf Khin Chak. He had 
fortified a pass ;? but as his rule was disliked, a portion of his men went 
over to Q., whilst others raised a revolt in Srinagar. Thinking it more 
important fo crush the revolt, YaSqib left his fortified position, and 
allowed Q. to enter the country. No longer able to oppose the Imperialists, 
he withdrew to the mountains, and trusted to an active guerilla warfare ; 


1 [ am doubtful regarding the true mcaning of the odd title chaman-drays Khurdedn, 
‘ Ruler of Khurisin.” The Ma*asir, not knowing what to do with it, has left it lt 
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but disappointed even in this hope, he submitted and became “a servant 
of Akbar”. The Kashmiris, however, are famous for love of mischief 
and viciousness, and not a day passed without disturbances breaking 
out in some part of the country. Q., tired of the incessant petty annoy- 
ances, resigned his appointment (vide No. 35). In the 34th year he was 
made Governor of Kabul. At that time a young man from Andajan 
(Farjhana) gave out that he was a son of Shahrukh.' He met with some 
success in Badakhshan, but was defeated by the Tiran Shah. The 
pretender then made friendship with the Zabuli Hazaras, and when Q.., 
on one occasion, had repaired to Court, he entered Akbar’s territory 
giving out that he was going to pay his respects to the Emperor. But 
Hashim Beg, Q.’s son, who officiated during the absence of his father, 
sent a detachment after the pretender, who now threw himself on the 
Hazaéras. But Hashim Beg followed him, and took him a prisoner to 
Kabul. Q., on his return from India, let him off and even allowed him to 
enter his service. The pretender, in the meantime, rearranged his old 
men, and when he had five hundred together, he waited for an opportunity 
to fall on Q. At this juncture, Akbar ordered the pretender to repair 
to Court. Accompanied by his ruffians, he entered at noon Q.’s sleeping 
apartments, when only a few females were present, and murdered his 
benefactor (1002). Hashim Beg soon arrived, and fired upon the pre- 
tender and his men. In the melée, the murderer was killed. 

For Qasim’s brother, vide No. 241, and for his son, No. 226. 

60. Baqi Khan (elder), brother of Adham Khan (No. 19). 

His mother is the same Mahum Anaga, mentioned on p. 340. ‘‘ From 
Bada,oni (II, 340) we learn that Baqi Khan died in the 30th year ar 
Governor of Gadha-Katanga.” This is all the Ma*dagir says of him. 

His full name is Muhammad Baqi Khan Koka. From Bada,oni II, 
81, we see that Baqi Khan took part in the war againet Iskandar Khan 
and Bahadur Khan (972-3), and fought under MuSizz"’l-Mulk (No. 61) 


? In 1016 another false son of Mirza Shahrukh (p. 326) created disturbances and asked 
Jahangic for assistance againat the Tiranis, 

The fate of Mirzi Shdhrukh’s second son, Mirzé Husayn, is involved in obscurity, 
‘* Horan away from Burh&npir, went to sea and to Persia, from where he went to Badakn- 
shin. People-say that he is still alive (1016); but no one knows whether this new pre- 
tender is Shahrukh’s son or.not. Shahrukh left Badakhshin about twenty-five years ago, 
and since then the Badakhshis have set up several false Mirzis, in order to shake off the 
voke of the Uzbaksa. This pretender collected a large number of Uymiys (p. 371, note 2) 
and Badakhsb!I Mountaineers, who go by the name of Gharjas [a> 4, whence Gharjidan}, 
and took from the Uzbaks e part of the country. But the enemies sess a him, 
caught him, and cut off his head, which was carried on a spear all over Badakhshan. 
Several false Mirzis have since been killed; but I really think their race will continue 
as long as a trace of .Badakhshis remain on earth.” Turuk i-gahangiri, p. 57 
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in-the battle of Khayrabad, in which Budagh Khan (No. 52) was captured. 
The battle was lost, chiefly because Bagi Khan, Mahdi Qasim Khan 
(No. 36), and Husayn Khan Tukriya (No. 53) had personal grievances 
—their Uzbak hatred—against MuSizz" ’l-Mulk and Raja Todar Mal. 

61. Mir MuSizz® |’-Mulk-i Miisawi of Mashhad. 

He belongs to the Misawi Sayyids of Mashhad the Holy, who trace 
their descent to SAI! Misa Raza, the 8th Imam of the ShiSehs. A branch 
of these Sayyids by a different mother is called Razavwi. 

In the 10th year, Akbar moved to Jaunpir to punish Khan Zaman 
(No. 13), who had dispatched his brother Bahadur and Iskandar Khan 
Usbak (No. 48) to the district of Sarwar.1 Against them Akbar sent a 
strong detachment (vide No. 60) under MuSizz" 'l-Mulk. Bahadur, on 
the approach of the Imperialists, had recourse to negotiations, and asked 
for pardon, stating that he was willing to give up all elephants. M. M., 
however, desired war, and though he granted Bahadur an interview, he 
told him that his crimes could only be cleansed with blood. But he 
reported the -natter to Akbar, who sent Lashkar Khan (No. 90) and Raja 
Todar Mal to him, to tell him that he might make peace with Bahadur, 
if he was satified with his good intentions. But here also the rancuur of 
the Khurasadnis towards the Uzbaks decided matters, and Todar Mal 
only confirmed M. M. in his resolution.? Although a few days later the 
news arrived that Akbar had pardoned Khan Zaman, because he sent 
his mother and his uncle Ibrahim Khan (No. 64) to Court as guarantees 
of his loyalty, M. M. attacked Bahadur near Khayrabad. Muhammad 
Yar, son of Iskandar Khan’s brother, who commanded the van of the 
rebels, fell in the first attack, and Iskandar who stood behind him, was 
carried along and fled from the field. The Imperialists, thinking that the 
battle was decided, commenced to plunder, when suddenly Bahadur, 
who had been lying in wait, fell upon M. M.’s left. wing and put it to 
flight. Not only was Budagh Khan (No. 52) taken prisoner but many 
soldiers went over to Bahadur. Flushed with victory, he attacked the 


1 Most M88. have gyrThe Edit, Bibl indice of Bedont, p. 76, has ups Sania 


if — ay pie O0 3 : a is no doubt that the district got its name from the Sarw 
awl Ver 2 9 pay? : 
8 Beds, onf on: Mal’s arrival was" naphia on MuGisz®’)-Mulk’s fire". Through- 


out his-work, Red&,on! shows himself an admirer of Khan Zamin and hie brother Bahadur, 
With MuGizse 'l-Mulk « Shi*&h of the Shi*abs, he has aul mapits ** Mu®izz0'l-Mulk's 
idees,” he says, were ‘I and riobody else”; ne behaved as progdly as TirSaiin and 
Shaddid ; for pride is the inheritance of all pap of Muebhad.. Hence people aay: 
“ AM-é Mashhad ba-jus Imam-i shumd, LaSnat« lah‘ bar tamam-i ekumd,” “0 people of 
Mashkad, with the exception of your ImAm {Misi Rasi}, may God's curse reet upon all 
of you, And also,‘ The surfare of *he earth rejoices in its inhabitants; how fortunate 
woud it be, if a certain Mashhad vanished from the surface of the earth.” 
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centre, where the grandees either fled or would not fight from malice 
(mide No. 60). Todar Mal’s firmness was of no avail, and the day was lost 

After the conquest of Bihar, M. M. got the Pargana of Ara (Arrah) as 
jagir. In the 24th year, the nobles of Bihar under Ma‘gim-i Kabul, 
tuyillddr of Patna, rebelled. They won over M. M., and his younger 
brother Mir SAlf Akbar (No. 62); but both soon left the rebels, and M. M. 
went to Jaunpiir recruiting, evidently meditating revolt independently 
of the others. In the 25th year, Akbar ordered Asad Khan Turkman, 
jagwdér of Manikpir, to hasten to Jaunpir and convey M. M. with all his 
suspicious adherents to Court. Asad Khan succeeded in catching M. M., 
and sent him by boat to the Emperor. Near Itawah, however, the boat 
*“ foundered ”, and M. M. lost his life. 

62. Mir SAli Akbar (younger), brother of the preceding. 

He generally served with his brother, and held the same-rank. In the 
22nd year he presented Akbar, according to the Tabagat with a Mawlid- 
nama, or History of the birth of the Emperor. It was in the handwriting 
of Qasi Ghiyas" ’d-Din-i Jam, a man.of learning, who had served under 
Humiyin, and contained an account of the vision which Humayin 
had in the night Akbar was born. The Emperor saw in his dream the 
new born babe, and was told to call his name Jalal¥ ’d-Din Muhammad 
Akbar. This Mawlidnaima Akbar prized very much, and rewarded Mir 
SAli Akbar with a pargana * as inSam. 

When his brother was sent to Bihaér, M. SA. A. was ordered to 
accompany him. He established himself at Zamaniya, which “ lies 6 kos 
from Ghazipir (vide p. 336), and rebelled like his brother in Jaunpir. 
After the death of his brother, Akbar ordered M. SAziz (No. 21), who had 
been appointed to Bihar, to send M. SA. A. fettered to Court. Notwith- 
standing his protests that he was innocent, he was taken to the Emperor, 
who imprisoned him for life. 

63. Sharif Khin, brother of Atga Khan (No..15). 

He was born at Ghazuin. After Bayram’s fall, he held a tuytd in the 
Panjab, and generally served with bis elder brother Mir Muhammad Khan 
(No. 16). 

On the transft of the Atga Khayl from the Panjab, Sh. was appointed 
to the Sarkar of Qannawj. In the 21st year, when Akbar was at Mohini, 
he sent Sh., together with Qazi Khin-i Badakhshi (No. 144), Mujahid 
Khaa, Subbin Quii Turk, against the Rina. He afterwards distinguished 


1 Called in the Ma*asir qos (though it cannot be Nuddes in Bengal); in my copy of 
the Sewini}‘ags.; but Nadinah in Sambhal appears to be meant. 
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himself in the conquest of Kdbhalmir. In the 25th year, he was made 
ataliq to Prince Murad, and was in the same year sent to Malwah as 
Governor, ShujéSat Khan (No. 51) having been killed. His son Baz 
Bahadur (No. 188) was ordered to join his father from Gujrat. In the 
28th year, he served against Muzaffar, and distinguished himself in the 
siege of Bahréch, which was held for Mugaffar by Chirkis-i Rimi and 
Nagiré, brother of Mugaffar’s wife. The former having been killed, 
Nagira escaped in the 7th month of the siege, through the trench held by 
Sharif, and the Fort was taken. In the 30th year, he was sent with 
Shih&b" ’d-Din (No. 26) to the Dakhin, to assist Mirzé SAziz (No. 21). 
In the 35th year he went from Malwah to Court, and was made in 

the 39th year Governor of Ghaznin, an appointment which he had long 
desired. There he remained till the 47th year, when Shah Beg (No. 57) 
was sent there. 

' “ Nothing else is known of him.” Ma*dsir. 
Hig gon, Baz Bahadur (No. 188), held a jagir in Gujrat, and was trans- 
ierteg ~o Malwah as related above. He served in the siege of Asir, and 

the qimadnagar war. In the 46th year, he was caught by the Talingabs, 
but wastreleased, when Abii ’l-Fazl made peace, and the prisoners were 


exchanged. | 


1X.—Commanders of Two Thousand and Five Hundred. 


64. Ibrahim Khin-i Shaybini (uncle of Khan Zaman, No. 13). 

He served under Humayin. After the conquest of Hindistan, 
Humiyin sent him with Shah Abii ’l-Ma‘ali to Lahor; to oppose Sikandar 
Sir, should he leave the Sawaliks. After the fall of Mankot, he received 
the Pargana of Sarharpir,! near Jaunpir, as jagir, and remained with 
Khan Zemin. During Khan Zaman’s first rebellion, Ibrahim Khan and 
Khan Zaman’s mother repaired at Mun‘Sim Khan’s request to Court as 
hostages of his loyalty. Ibrahim appearing, as was customary, with a 
shroud and a sword round his neck, which were only taken off when the 
Emperor’s pardon had been obtained. 

In the 12th year, however, Khin Zaman again rebelled, and Ibrahim 
went with Iskandar (No. 48) to Audh. When the latter had gone to 
Bengal, Ibrahim, at Mun‘im’s request, was ——— and remained with 
the Khan Khanan. 


1 It ia difficult to reconcile this statement with Badaé,onf II, 23, where Sarharpir, 
which “‘lies 18 dos from Jaunpir ”’, is mentioned as the jagir of Abde 'r-Rabmin, Sikandar 
Siir's son, who got it after the surrender of M&nkot. 
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In the Jabagat, Ibr. is called a Commander of Four Thousand. 

His son, Isma‘jl Khan, held from Khin Zaman the town of Sandelah 
in Audh. In the 3rd year, Akbar gave this town to Sultén Husayn 
Khan Jali,ir. Isma‘il opposed him with troops which he had got from 
Khan Zaman ; but he was defeated and killed. 

65. Khwaja Jalal" 'd-Din Mahmifd Bujiiq, of Khurasan. 

The MSS. of the A*in have Muhammad, instead of M ahmid, which 
other histories have, and have besides a word after Muhammad which 
reads like Gall and ,;e:. This should be no doubt ,;a- bujug, the 
scriptio defectiva of the Turkish aes buy aig, “ having the nose cut,” as 
given in the copy of the Ma*dsir. 

Jalal" ’d-Din was in the service of M. ‘Askari. He had sent him from 
Qandahar to Garmsir, to collect taxes, when Huméayiin passed through 
the district on his way to Persia. The Emperor called him, and Jalal 
presented him with whatever he had with him of cash and property, for 
which service Humayiin conferred on him the title of Mir Sdman, which 
in the circumstances was an empty distinction. On Humayin’s return 
from Persia, Jalal joined the Emperor, and was ordered, in 959, to 
accompany the young Akbar to Ghaznin, the tuydl of the Prince, His 
devotion to his master rendered him so confident of the Emperor's 
protection that he treated the grandees rudely, and incessantly annoyed 
them by satirical remarks. In fact, he had not a single friend. 

Akbar on his accession made him a Commander of Two Thousand 
Five Hundred, and appeinted him to Ghaznin. His enemies used the 
opportunity and stirred up Mun‘im Khan, who owed Jalal an old grudge. 
Jala] soon found his post in Ghaznin so disagreeable that he determined 
to look for employment elsewhere. He had scarcely left Ghaznin, when 
Mun‘im called him to account. Though he had promised to spare his 
life, Mun‘im imprisoned him, and had a short time after his eyes pierced. 
Jalal’s sight, however, had not been entirely destroyed, and he ineditated 
a flight to India. Before he reached the frontier, MunSim’s men caught 
him and his son, Jalal" ’d-Din Mas‘id.! Both were imprisoned and 
shortly afterwards murdered by Mun‘im. 

This double murder is the foulest blot on Mun‘im’s character, and 
takes us the more by surprise, as on all other occasions he showed himself 
generous and forbearing towards his enemies. 


1 He must not be confounded with the Jalal« ‘d-Din MasGd mentioned in Tusuk, 
p. 67, who ‘ ate opium like cheese out of the hands of his mother". 
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66. Haydar Muhammad Khin, Akhta Begi. 

He was an old servant of Humayiin, and accompanied him to Persia. 
He gave the Emperor his horse, when, in the defeat near Balkh, Humayiin’s 
horse had been shot. On the march against Kamran, who had left Kabul 
for Afghanistan, the imperialists came to the River Surkhab, Haydar, 
with several other faithful Amirs, leading the van. They reached the 
river Siyah-ab, which flows near the Surkhab, before the army could 
come up. Kamran suddenly attacked them by night; but Haydar 
bravely held his ground. He accompanied the Emperor to Qandashar 
and to India, and was appointed to Bayanah (Bad. I, 463), which was 
held by Ghazi Khan Sir, father of Ibrahim Khan. After the siege had 
lasted some time, Haydar allowed Ghazi to capitulate ; but soon after, 
he killed Ghizi. Huméyiin was annoyed at this breach of faith, and 
said he would not let Haydar do so again. 

After Akbar’s accession, H. was with Tardi Beg (No. 12) in Dihli, and 
fought under Khin Zaman (No. 13) against Hemi. After the victory, 
he went for some reason to Kabul. At Mun‘im’s request he assisted 
Ghani Khan (vide p. 333) in Kabul. But they could not agree, and H. 
was called to India. He accompanied Mun‘im in the 8th year, on his 
expedition to Kabul and continued to serve under him in India. 

In the 17th year, H. served with Khan-i Kalan (No. 16) in Gujrat. In 
the 19th year, he was, together with his brother Mirza Quli, attached to 
the Bengal Army, under Mun‘im. Both died of fever, in 983, at Gaur 
(vide p. 407). | 

A son of H. is mentioned below (No. 326). 

Mirza Quli, or Mirza Quli Khan, Haydar’s brother, distinguished 
himself under Humfyin during the expedition to Badakhshan. When 
Kamran, under the mask of friendship, suddenly attacked Humiayin, 
M. Q. was wounded and thrown off his horse. His son, Dost Muhammad, 
saved him in time. | 

According to the 7abagat, M. Q. belonged to the principal grandees 
(umara-+ kibar), a phrase which is never applied to grandees below the 
ren'¢ of Commanders of One Thousand. His name occurs also often in 
the Akbarndma. It is, therefore, difficult to say why his name and that 
of his son have been left out by Abi ’l-Fazl in this list. 


67. IStimad Khan, of Gujrat. 

He must not be confounded with No. 119. 

IStimid Khan was originally a Hindi servant of Sultin Mahmid, 
king of Gujrat. He was “trusted” (iStimdad) by his master, who had 
allowed him to enter the harem, and had put him in charge of the women. 
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It is said that, from gratitude, he used to eat camphor, and thus rendered 
himself impotent. He rose in the king’s favour, and was at last made an 
Amir. In 961, after a reign of 18 years, the king was foully murdered 
by a slave of the name of Burhan, who besides killed twelve nobles. 
IStimad next morning collected a few faithful men, and killed Burhan. 
Sultan Mahmiid having died without issue, ISt. raised Ragiy® ’l-Mulk, 
under the title of Ahmad Shah, to the throne. RazI was a son of Sultan 
Abmad, the founder of Ahmadabad; but as he was very young, the 
affairs of the state were entirely in ISt.’s hands. Five years later, the 
young king left Ahmadabad, and fled to Sayyid Mubarak of Bukhara? 
a@ principal courtier ; hut ISt. ‘ollowed him up, defeated him, and drove 
him away. Sultan Ahmad then thought it better to return to ISt., who 
now again reigned as before. On several occasions did the king try to 
get rid of his powerful minister; and ISt. at last felt so insecure that he 
resolved to kill the king, which he soon afterwards did. ISt. now raised 
a child of the name of Nathi (,¢5)* to the throne, “ who did not belong 
to the line of kings’; but on introducing him to the grandees, It. swore 
upon the Qur*an that Nathi was a son of Sultan Mahiald; his mother 
when pregnant had been handed over to him by Sultan fahmid, to make 
her miscarry ; but the child had been five months ola, and he had not 
carried out the order. The Amirs had to believe the story, and Nathi 
was raised to the throne under the title of Sultan Mugafiar. 

This is the origin of Sultan Muzaffar, who subsequently caused Akbar’s 
generals so much trouble (vide pp. 344, 364, 555).- 

ISt. was thus again at the head of the government ; but the Amirs 
parcelled out the country among themselves, so that :ach was almost 
independent. The consequence was that incessant feuds broke out 
among them. It. himself was involved in a war with Chingiz Khan, son 
of IStimad" ’l-Mulk, a Turkish slave. Chingiz maintained that Sultan 
Mugafiar, if genuine, should be the head of the state; and as he was 
strengthened by the rebellious Mirzés, to whom he had afforded pro- 
tection against Akbar, ISt.saw no chance of opposing him, left the Sultan, 
and went to Dingarpir. Two nobles, Alif Khan and Jhujhir Khan 
took Sultan Muzaffar to him, went to Chingiz in Ahmadabad and killed. 
him (Chingiz) soon after. The Mirzas, seeing how distracted the country 
was, took possession of Babréch and Sarat. The general confusion only 
increased, when Sultan Mugaffar fled one day to Sher Khan Filadi and 


1 Regarding this distinguished Gujrati noble, vide the biography of bis grandson, 
8. Hamid (No. 78). 
* Some MSS. read Vadlfi. 
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his party, and ISt. retaliated by informing Sher Khan that Nath was 
na prince at all. But Sher Khan's party attributed this to ISt.’s malice, 
and besieged him in Ahmadabad. ISt. then fled to the Mirzis and soon 
after to Akbar, whose attention he drew to the wretched state of Gujrat. 

When Akbar, in the 17th year, marched to Patan, Sher Khan’s party 
had broken up. The Mirzis still held Bahrdch; and Sultan Mugaffar, 
who had left Sher Kan, fell into the hands of Akbar’s officers (vide 
No. 361). IStiméd and other Gujrati nobles had in the meantime pro- 
claimed Akbar’s accession from the pulpits of the mosques and struck 
coins in his name. They now waited on the Emperor. Baroda, Cham- 
panir, and Sirat were given to I‘t. as tuyidl; the other Amirs were con- 
firmed, and all charged themselves with the duty of driving away the 
Mirzis. But they delayed and did nothing; some of them, as IStimad" 
1-Mulk, even fled, and others who were attached to Akbar, took I‘t. 
and several grandees to the Emperor, apparently charging them with 
treason. ISt. fell into disgrace, and was handed over to Shahbaz Khan 
(No. 80) as prisoner. 

In the 20th year, ISt. was released, and charged with the super- 
intendence of the Imperial jewels and gold vessels. In the 22nd year, 
he was permitted to join the party who under Mir Abi Turab (vide p. 207) 
went to Makkah. On his return he received Patan as jdagir. 

In the 28th year, on the removal of Shihab" ’d-Din Ahmad (No. 26), 
he was put in charge of Gijrat, and went there accompanied by several 
distinguished nobles, though Akbar had been warned; for people 
remembered ISt.’s former inability to allay the factions in Gujrat. No 
sooner had Shihab handed over duties than his servants rebelled. It. 
did nothing, alleging that Shihab was responsible for his men; but as 
Sultan Mugaffar had been successful in Kathiwar, ISt. left Ahmadabab, 
and went to Shih&b, who on his way to Court had reached Kari, 20 kos 
from Ahmadabad. Mugaffar used the opportunity and took Ahmadabad, 
Shihaéb’s men joining his standard. 

Shihab and I‘t. then shut themselves up in.Patan, and had agreed to 
withdraw from Gujrat, when they received some auxiliaries, chiefly a 
party of Gujratis who nad left Mugaffar, to try their luck with the 
Imperislists. It. paid them well, and sent them under the command of 
his‘son Sher Khan, against Sher Khan Foladi, who was repulsed. In 
the meantime, M. Abd" ’r-Rahim (No. 29) arrived. Leaving I‘t. at 
Patay, he marched with Shihéb against Muzaffar. 

IStimdd died at Patan in 995. The Jabagdt puts him among the 
Commanders of Four Thousand. | 
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In Ab 'l-Fagl’s opinion, Gujritis are made up of cowardice, deceit, 
several good qualities, and meanness; and IStimid was the very type 
of a Guijritt. 


: 68. Piyande Khin, Mughul, son of Haji Muhammad Khin Kokti’s 

Haji Muhammad and Shah Muhammad, his brother, had been killed 
by Humiyin for treason on his return from Persia. Haji Muhammad was 
& man of great daring, and his value, when he was faithful, was often 
acknowledged by the Emperor. 

Payanda, in the Sth year of Akbar’s reign came with Mun‘im from 
Kabul, and was ordered to accompany Adham Khan (No. 19) to Malwa. 
In the 19th year, he acoorapanied MunSim to Bengal. In the 22nd year, 
he served under Bhagwan Das against Rana Partéb. In the Gujrat 
war, he commanded M. SAbd" ’r-Rahim’s (No. 29) hardwal. 

In the 32nd year, he received Ghoraghat as jagir, whither he went. 

This is all the Ma*deir says regarding Payanda. 

His full name was Muhammad Payanda. He had a son Wall Beg who 
is mentioned below (No. 359). 

From the Tuzuk, p. 144, we see that Piyanda died in 1024 a.4., 
Jahangir, in 1017, had pensioned him off, as he was too old. Tuz., p. 68. 


69. Jagannéth, son of Raja Bihari Mal (No. 23). 

He was a hostage in the hands of Sharaf" ’d-Din Husayn (No. 17; 
vide p. 389). After some time he regained his freedom and was well 
received by Akbar. He generally served with Man Singh. In the 2lst 
year, when Rana Partab of Maiwar opposed the Imperialists, Jagannat’h 
during an engagement when other officers had given way, held his ground, 
and killed with his own hands the renowned champion Ram Das, son of 
Jay Mal. In the 23rd year, he received a jagir in the Panjab, and was, 
in the 25th year, attached to the van of the army which was to prevent 
Mirzé Muhammad Hakim from invading the Panjab. In the 29th year, 
he again served against the Rand. Later he accompanied Mirzé Yosuf 
Khan (No. 36) to Kashmir. In the 34th year, he served under Prince 
Murad in Kabul, and accompanied him, in the 36th year, to Malwa, of 
which the Prince had been appointed Governor. In the 45rd year, after 
several years’ service in the Dakhin, he left Murid without orders, and 
was for some time excluded from Court. On Akbar’s return from the 
Dakhin, J. met the emperor at Rantanbhir, his jagir, and was theo 
again sent to the Dakhin. 

In the' let year of Juhingir, he served under Prince Parwis against 
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the. Rana, and was in charge of the whole army when the emperor, 
about the time Khusraw had been captured, called Parwis to Court 
(Tusuk, p. 33). In the same year, J. suppressed disturbances which 
Dalpat (p. 386) had raised at Nagor. 

In the 4th year, he was made a Commander of Five Thousand, with 
3,000 horse. 

Rém Chand, his son. He was under Jahangir a Commander of Two 
Thousand, 1,500 horse. 

Raja Manrilp, a son of Ram Chand. He accompanied Prince 
Shabjahén on his rebellion, and got on his accession a Command of Three 
Thousand, with 2,000 horse. He died in the 4th year of Shahjahan. 
He had a son Gopal Singh. 

70. Makhgsts Khan (younger), brother of Sa‘id Khan (No. 25). 

He served under his brother in Multén. In the 23rd year, he served 
under Shahbéz Khan (No. 80) against Gajpati, and three years later he 
accompanied Prince Murad to Kabul, where he also served under Akbar, 
who had gone thither and pardoned his brother, M. Muhammad Hakim. 

Subsequently, Makhsiis served under Prince Salim. In the 49th 
year, he was a Commander of Three Thousand. 

He was alive in the beginning of Jahangir’s reign. The author of the 
Ma*dsir has not recorded the date of his death. 

He had a son Maqgiid who did not get on well with his father, for which 
reason Jahangir would not give him a mangab. 

71. The author of the A‘in, Abi 'l-Fasl, son of Shaykh Mubirak of 
Nagor. © 

Abii ’l-Fazl’s biography will be found elsewhere. 


X. Commanders of Two Thousand. 

72, Ismail Khén Dulday. 

Dulday, or Dilday, is the name of a subdivision of the Barlas clan 
(vide p. 364, note). . 

The Ma*agir calls him Isma‘tl Quli Beg Dilday. A similar difference 
was observed in the name of Husayn Quli Khan (No. 24), and we may 
conclude that Beg, at least in India, was considered a lower title than 
Khan, just as Beglar Begi was considered inferior to Khan Khandan. 

amici] Quli was a grandee of Babar and Humiyiin, distinguished 
in the field and in council. When Humiyin besieged Qandabir, and the 
gtandees one after the other left M. SAskar!, Ism. also joined the Emperor, 
and was appointed, after the conquest of Qandahar, Governor of awar. 


2 The Tusuk, p. 74, ‘calls him Karma Chand. Vide also Padishdhndma, I, 6. 6. ae 
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When Kabul was besieged, Iem. and Khizr Khwaja (vide p. 394, note) 
attacked Sher SAli, an officer of Mirza Kamran, who at the prince's order 
had followed up and plundered the Persian caravan (qafila-yiwildyat) 
on its way to Charikin;' but as the roads were occupied by the 
Imperialists, Sher Ali could not reach Kabul, and marched towards 
Ghaznin, when he was overtaken and defeated. Ism. and Khizr spoiled 
the plunderer, and went again to Humayiin. A short time after, Ism. 
and several other grandees left the emperor, because they resented the 
elevation of Qaracha Khan, and followed Mirzé Kamran to Badakhshan. 
Huméayin followed them up and caught them together with Kamran, 
Ism. among them. Ism. was, however, pardoned at MunSim’s request. 

Ism. accompanied the emperor on his march to India, and was sent, 
after the capture of Dihli together with Shah Abii ’l-Ma‘ali to Lahor. 

‘* Nothing else is known of him.” Ma*dair. 

73. Mir Babus (?), the Ighur (Uighur 2). 

The Ighurs are a well known Chaghta,I tribe. The correct name of 
this grandee, is a matter of doubt, as every MS. has a different lectio ; 
vide‘my Text edition, p. 224, note 6. The MaSasir has left out the name 
of this grandee ; nor do I find it in the List of the Tabaqat. 


74, Ashraf Khén Mir Munshi, Muhammad Asghar. of Sabzwar (1). 

He was a Husayni Sayyid of Mashhad (MaSdsir, Mir*at" ’1-SAlam). 
The author of the Jabagat says, he belonged to the SArabshahi Sayyids ; 
“but people rarely make such fine distinctions.” Abi ’l-Fazl says, he 
was of Sabewar ; but in the opinion of the MaSdstr, this is an error of the 
copyists. 

Ashraf Khan was a clever writer, exact in his style, and a renowned 
calligrapher, perhaps the first of his age in writing the Ta‘liq and Nasta‘liq 
character (pp. 107-8). He also understood jafar, or witchcraft.* 

Ashraf was in Huméyiin’s service, and had received from him the 
post and title of Mir Munshi. After the conquest of Hindistan, he was 
made Mir SArg and Mir Mal. At Akbar’s accession, he was in Dihif, and 
took part in the battle with Hemi (p. 394, No. 48). He was imprisoned 
by Bayram, but escaped and went to Makkah. He returned in 968, | 
when Akbar was at Michhiwara on his way to the Siwaliks where Bayram 


2 So the Ma*agir. Our maps have Charikar (lat. 35°, long. 60), which lies north of 
Kibul, and has always been the centre of a large caravan trade. Tet&lif (Me.', or 
eign) lies half-way between Kabul and Charikar. (Dowson, v., 225, has 


(8 Jefr divination, eto.—P.] 
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was. He was well received and got a mangab. In the 6th year, when the 
emperor returned from Malwa, he bestowed upon him the title of Ashraf 


In the 19th year, he went with Mun‘im to Bengal, was present in the 
battle of Takarof, and died in the twentieth year (963)! at Gaur (vide 
p. 407). 

Ashraf was a poet of no mean pretensions. 

His son, Mir Abii ’l-Muzaffar (No. 240) held a Command of 500. 
In the 38th year, he was Governor of Awadh. 

Ashraf’s grandsons, Husayni and Burhani held inferior commands 
under Shahjahan. 


75. Sayyid Mahmid of Birha (Kindliwil). 

“Sayyid Mahmid was the first of the Barha Sayyids that held office 
under the Timirides.” He was with Sikandar Sir (Badé,oni II, 18) in 
Mankot, but seeing that the cause of the Afghans was hopeless, he left 
Sikandar and went over to Akbar. He was a friend of Bayrim, and 
served in the first year under SAI Quii Khan Zaman. (No. 13) against 
Hemi. In the second year, he took part in the expedition ageinst 
Haj! Khan in Ajmir (vide Nos. 40, 45). In the 3rd year, he conquered 
with Shah Quif Mahram (No. 45) Fort Jaitéran,* and served in the 
same year under Adham Koka against the Bhadauriyahs of Hatkanth 
(vide p. 341, 1. 8). 

After Bayram’s fall, Sayyid Mabmad got a jagir near Dihli. In the 
7th year, he brought Mun‘im Khan to Court (vide p. 333). Inthe 17th 
year, he seryed under the Khan-i Kalin (No. 16) and the emperor in 
Gujrat, was present in the battle of Sarnal, and followed up Mirsa 
Ibréhim Husayn. On every occasion he fought with much bravery. 
Towards the. end of the 18th year, he was sent with other Sayyids of 
Barha, and Sayyid Muhammad of Amrobs (No. 140) against Raja 
Madhukar, who had invaded the territory between Sironj and Gwaliyar. 
8. Mahmud drove him away, and died soon after, in the very end of 981. 

Sayyid Mahmid was a man of rustic habits, and great pereonal 
courage and generosity. Akbar’s court admired his valour and chuckled 
at his boorishness and unadorned language ; but he stood in high favour 
with the emperor. Once on his return from the war with Madhukar he 
gave in the State hall a verbal account of his expedition, in which his 


: The Mir*ét mys in the tenth (973), aestated on p. 101, note 6. Thie is clearly 
mistake of the author of te Midas. si 
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8. best MBS. have oiter- The name is doubtful, Akbar padeed it on ene of his 
marches from Ajmir over Pall to Jilor. 
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“I” occurred oftener than was deemed proper by the assembled Amirs. 
“You have gained the victory,” interrupted. Asaf Khan, in order to 
give him a gentle hint, ‘‘ because His Majesty's good fortune (igbdl-s 
padishaht) accompanied you.” Mistaking the word ‘‘Iqbal” for the 
name of a courtier, “ Why do you tell an untruth ?” replied Mahmid, 
* Iqbal-i Padishahi did not accompany me: I was there, and my brothers ; 
we licked them with our sabres.” The emperor smiled, and bestowed 
upon him praise and more substantial favours. 

But more malicious were the remarks ofthe Amirs regarding his claim 
to be a Sayyid of pure blood. Jahangir (Tuzuk, p. 366) also says. that 
people doubt the claim of the Barha family to be Sayyids. Once Mahmiid 
was asked how many generations backwards the Sayyids of Barha traced 
their descent. Accidentally, a fire was burning on the ground near the 
spot where Mahmiid stood. Jumping into it, he exclaimed, “If I am a 
Sayyid, the fire will not hurt me; if I am no Sayyid, I shall get burnt.” 
He stood for nearly an hour in the fire, and only left it at the earnest 
request of the bystanders. ‘‘ His velvet-slippers showed, indeed, no trace 
of being singed.” 

For Sayyid Mahmiid’s brother and som, vide Nos. 91, 105, and 143. 


Note on the Sayyids of ‘Barka (Sadat-i Barha). 

In MSS. we find the spelling «»,l, bdrha, and y,\, bardh. The lexico- 
graphist Bahar-i SAjam (Tek Chand) in his grammatical treatise, entitled 
Jawahir® '|-Hurif, says that the names of Indian towns ending in ; form 
adjectives in | ¢,, 88 4:5, Talla or agg Thatha, forms an adjective | ¢5:5 
tatewt : but of a»,|) no adjective is formed, and you say sddat-i barha 
instead of sddat-+ bdrhawt. | 

The name Barha has been differently explained. Whether the deriva- 
tion from the Hindi numeral barah, 12, be correct or not, there is no doubt 
that the etymology was believed to be correct in the times of Akbar and 
Jahangir; for both the Tabagd¢ and the Tuzuk derive the name from 12 
villages in the Du,ab (Muzaffarnagar District), which the Sayyids held. 

Like the Sayyids of Bilgrém, the Barha family trace their origin to 
one Sayyid Abii ’l-Farah of Wasit'; but their nasabndma, or genealogical 
tree, was sneered at, and even Jahangir, in the above-quoted passage from 
-~ Tusuk, says that the — courage of the Sayyids of Barha—but 
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nothing else—was the best proof that they were Sayyids. But they 
clung so firmly to this distinction, that some of them even placed the 
title of Sayyid before the titles which they received from the Mughul 
emperors, as Sayyid Khan Jahan (Sayyid Abi ‘l-Mugaffar) and several 
others. 

But if their claim to be Sayyids was not firmly established, their 
bravery and valour had become a by-word. Their place in battle was the 
van (hardwal) ; they claimed to be the leaders of the onset, and every 
emperor from the times of Akbar gladly availed himself of the prestige 
of their name. They delighted in looking upon themselves as Hindistanis 
(vide p. 336). Their military fame completely threw to the background 
the renown of the Sayyids of Amrohah, of Manikpir, the Khanzadas 
of Mewat, and even families of royal blood as the Safawis. 

The Sayyids of Barha are divided into four branches, whose names are 
1. Tihanpart ; 2. Chatbaniiri or Chdtrauri!; 3. Kindliwal ; 4. Jagneri. 
The chief town of the first branch was Jansath; of the second, 
Sambalhara; of the third, Majhara; of the fourth Bidauli on the 
Jamna. Of these four lines Muhammadan Historians, perhaps 
accidentally, only mention two, viz., the Ktndliwal (.}\, ere 36) to which 


Sayyid Mahmad (No. 75) belonged; and the Tihanpirt ( see ), of 
which Sayyid Khan Jahan was a member. 

The Histories of India do not appear to make mention of the Sayyids 
of Barha before the times of Akbar; but they must have held posts of 
some importance under the Sirs, because the arrival of Sayyid Mahmid 
in Akbar’s camp (p. 424) is recorded by all historians as an event of 
importance. He and other Sayyids, were moreover, at once appointed to 
high mangabs. The family boasts also traditionally of services rendered 
to Humayin; but this is at variance with Abd ’l-Fazl’s statement that 
Sayyid Mahmiid was the first that served under a Timuride. 

The political importance of the Sayyids declined from the reign of 
Muhammad, Shah (1131 to 1161) who deposed the brothers Sayyid 
SAbd" ‘llah Khan and Sayyid Husayn ‘Ali Khan, in whom the family 
reached the greatest height of their power. What a difference between 
the rustic and loyal Sayyid Mahmid and Akbar, and the above two 


1 Vide Sir H. red oy Mab th Ii ejansnad ; Goyytd by 12 of 
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brothers, who made four Timurides emperors, dethroned and killed two 
and blinded and imprisoned three.! 

The Sayyids of Barha are even nowadays numerous and “ form the 
characteristic element in the population of the Muzaffarnagar district ” 
(Leeds’ Report). 

Abi ’l-Fazl mentions nine Sayyids in this List of grandees, viz. :— 


1. Sayyid Mahmid (No. 75). 6. Sayyid Jamal ’d-Din (No. 
2. Sayyid Ahmad, his brother (No. 91). 217), son of 2. 

8. Sayyid Qasim (No. 105). ! be piesa anneal 
Ciydhahn(Neayi 8 


8. Sayyid Bayazid (No. 295). 
5. Sayyid Raji (No. 165). 9. Sayyid Lad (No. 409). 
The Akbarnaéma mentions several other Sayyids without indicating 
to what family they belong. Thus S. Jamal" ’d-Din, a grandson of 8. 
Mahmiid (vide under 91); S. Salim; S. Fath Khan (Bad. IT, 180); etc. 
The following trees are compiled from the Tuzuk, Pddishahnama, 
and Ma*datr. 


(2) Sayyid Mahmiid of Barha, Kindliwal.—————_-Sayyid Ahmad, 
| 7 his brother. 
| | (No. 91). 
1. 8. Qisim. 2. 8. Hishim. 3.8. ¢ All Asghar, 4. Sayyid Jahangir | | 
(No. 1085.) (No. 143.) Sayf Khén. (Pad. I, 439.) _ 
d, 1025. \ 
f . Jamie 'd-Din 
l. 8. , Tuz. 8. Bayazid. 8. Niro’l 8. Jafar ShujaSat Khan, (No. 217.) 
80, 102 (twice). (No. 295 ?) ig ta d. 1052. 
2. 8. Sulaymin, Pad, II, 735. 
Pad, I, 6. 320. 
8. Sultén Salibat 1. 8. Muzaffar, Himmat Khan, Pad. 11,735 
Khan, alias Ikhti- 2. 8. Qutb, Pad. II, 746. 
gis Khan. 3. 8. Najibat. Pad. IT, 749. 


(b) Sayyid Dilie Kb&n (GAbd® 'l-Wahhab), d. 1042. 


ie Hasan, Pad. I, b. 323. 2. 8. Khalile ‘llah, Pad. I, 5. ses! 
c) Sayyid Hisabe Khin, d. 1047. Sayyid SAlam, his brother. 
(c) Sayyi "Per ed with Pisce 
u n Rakhang 
8. Zabardast. (Artacan). 
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4 They made Farrukh Siyar, Rafi¢*'d-Darajit, Rafi¢« 'd-Dawla and Muhammad Shah 
emperors; they dethroned and killed JahAndar Shih and Farrukh Siyar, whom had 
moreover bii ; and they blinded and imprisoned Princes ASasz® 'd-Din, SAll Tabér, 
and Humivin Bakht. 
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(lar ahin-i Shihjehini, Tihan pari———-——__—____-A brother, 
” (aliaa 8. ae }- Moyafiar Khan), d. 1055. 


; 
1.8, Mansir. 2. Sher Zamin, 3. 8. Munawwar, te Khan. 1. 8 ae he i, 


tstle, 8. Muzaffar i 
Khan. 8. Wajthe 'd-Din Khan. 2. 8S. Mraz, Ikhtieds 
Khan, d. 1077. 
The Pddishahnama (I, b.,.312, 319; II, p. 733, 734, 735, 741, 752) 
mentions also 8. Makhan, d. 9th year of Shahjahan; 8. Sikhan ; 
8. SAbd® ‘llah; 8..Muhammad, son of 8. Afgal; 8. Khadim; 8. Salar ; 
8. Shihab. 
(e) Sayyid Qasim, Shahimat Khin n [Chétranyf}-—————— brother 
aes alive in the 24th year } 
Awrangzib). 1. 8. Nusrat Yar Khin 


(under Mubammad Shih). 
(f) Sayyid as is Khan, d. 1120. 
\. 8. Abi SaCid Khan. 2. Gheyrat Khan. 3. Hasan an 
(g) Sayyid SAbd* ‘liah Khan (Tibanpfiri]. 
alias Sayyid Miyin (under Sh&h ¢Alam J.) 
[Ae nee ene eee ee ee, (SRE RA ee 
8. Hasan SAli Khan; title Queb® 2. Amire’l-MamAlik 8. Husgyn CAli xe 


‘l-Mulk 8. CAbde ‘llah Khin. (killed by Mubammad Shh). 
3. Jayf* 'd-Din Husayn Al Khdn. 4. 8. Najm* 'd-Din CAN Khin 

For the following notes, I am indebted to R. J. Leeds, Esq., C.8., 
Mirzapore, who kindly sent me two Urdii MSS. containing a short family 
history of the Sdddi-+ Barha, composed in 1864 and 1869 by one of the 
Sayyids themselves. As Mr. Leeds has submitted together with his 
Report ‘a detailed account in English of the history of the Sayyids,” 
the following extracts from the UrdGi MSS. will suffice. 

The date of the arrival in India of the above-mentioned Abi ’l-Farah 
from Wasit is doubtful. The two MSS. mention the time of [Ititmish. 
(Altamsh), and trace the emigration to troubleg arising from Huligf’s 
invasion of Baghdéd and the overthrow of the empire of the Khalifas ; 
while the sons of Abii ’|-Farah are said to have been in the service of 
Shihib® ‘d-Din Ghori—two palpable anachronisms. 

Abfi ’1-Farah is said to have arrived in India with his twelve sons. of 
whom four remained in India on his return to his country. These feur 
brothers are the ancestors of the four branches of the Sayyids. Their 
names are :— 

1. Sayyid Daé*ad, who settled in the mawgat of Tihanpar. 

9. Geyyid Aba 'l-Fagl, who esttléd in the gajba of Chhatbqnard 


A) phage). 
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3. Sayyid Abi 'l-FazaSil, who settled in the mawzaS of Kandli. 

4. Sayyid Najm" ’d-Din Husayn, who settled in the mawzaS of Jhujar. 

These four places are said tolie near Patiyala in the Panjab, and have 
given rise to the names of the four branches. Instead of Chhatbondri, . 


the name of the second branch, the MSS. have also Chhatraudi, use 9 5 > 
OF ¢%y ilg>, and Jagneri (_; aaho-) instead of Jhujari (5247), although 
no explanation is given of these alterations. 

From Patiyala the four brothers went to the Du,ab between the Ganges 
and Jamna, from where a branch was established at Bilgram in Audh. 

The etymology of barha is stated to be uncertain. Some derive it 
from bahir, outside, because the Sayyids encamped outside the imperial 
camp; some from barah imam, the twelve Imams of the Shi*ahs, as the 
Sayyids were Shi*ahs ; some derive it from twelve (barah) villages which 
the family held, just as the district of Balandshahr, Tahsfl Andpshahr, 
is said to contain a barha of Pathans, i.e. 12 villages belonging to a Pathin 
family ; and others, lastly, make it to be a corruption of the Arabic 
abrar,’ pious. 

The descendants of S. Da*id settled at Dhasri; and form the Tihan- 
pirt branch, those of 8. Abii ’l-Fazl at Sambalhara, and form the Chhat- 
bantir! or Uhhatrauri branch ; those of 8. Abii ’l-Faza‘il went to Majhara, 
and are the Kindliwals; and those of 8. Najm" ’d-Din occupied Bidauls, 
and form the Jhujari, or Jagneri branch. 


A. The Tthanpiris. 


The eighth descendant of 8. DaSid was 8. Khan Qir (?) ( Po wis)* 
He had four sons :— 

1. Sayyid SUmar Shahid, who settled in Jansath, a village then 
inhabited by Jétsand Brahmins. To his descendants belong the renowned 
brothers mentioned on p. 428 (9). 

The occurrence of the name ‘Umar shows that he, at any rate, was no 
ShiSah. 

2. Sayyid Chaman, who settled at Chatora (s,.->-), in the Pargana of 
Joli-Jansath. To his descendants belongs 8. Jalal, who during the reign 


The word ,3 ccours aleo in the lists of Pathin nobles in the Taribh-i FirdsshAbl. 
athe weer oa Ne Sad coda the offoar in eharge of the gar 116), ‘Bet the name 
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of Shahjahan ' is said to have founded Kharwa Jalalpir in the STliga 
of Sirdhana, district Mirath. His son 8. Shams left the imperial service ; 
hence the family declined. He had two sons, Asad SAli and ‘Ali Asghar, 
whose descendants still exist in Chatora and Jalalpir respectively. They 
are very poor, and sold in 1843-44 the bricks of the ruined family dwelling, 
in. Chatora for Rs. 10,000 to the Government for the construction of 
works of irrigation. The buildings in Chatora are ascribed to 8. Muham- 
mad Salah Khan, who seryed in Audh, and died childless. 

3. Sayyid Hund (\.2). He settled at Bihari, Muzaffarnagar. He had 
six sons :— 

I. Sayyid Qutb, whose descendants occupy the village of Bilaspir 
in the Muzaffarnagar District. From this branch come the Ratheri 
Sayyids. 

II. &. Sulfan, whose descendants hold Sirdhaolf.* 

IIT. &. Ydeuf, whose posterity is to be found in Bihari and Vhalna 
(one MS. reads Dubalna). 

IV and V. S. Jaén and S. Man, had no offspring. 

VI. 8S. Nasir“ ’d-Din. To his descendants belongs 8. Khan Jaban-i 
Shahjahanl, p. 428 (d). On him the Sayyids appear to look as the second 
founder of their family. His first son, 8. Mangir, built Mangirpir and 
his descendants hold nowadays Mangirpir and Khatauli; his second 
son Muaffar Khan (Sher Zaman] built Muzaffarnagar, where his 
descendants still exist, though poor or involved. 

4., Sayyid Ahmad. He settled at ,)\ 5 in Joli-Jénssth, where his 
descendants still are. The MSS. mention Tatér Khan, and Diwan Yar, 
Muhammad Khan as having distinguished themselves in the reign of 
Awrangzib. 

B. The Chhatbaniii, or Chhdtrauri, Clan. 


One of the descendants of 8. Abt ‘l-Fagl is called 8. Hasan Fakbr® 
*d-Din who is said to have lived in the reign of Akbar at Sambalhara, the 
rijas of which place were on friendly terms with the family. His son, 8. 
Nadhah, is said to have had four sons :— 

I, Sayyid £4. 

iI. Sayyid Ahmad, » descendant of whom, 8. Rawshan ‘Al! Khin, 
served under Muhammad Shih. 


Tes. 
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IIT. 8S. Taj*’d-Din, whose son, 8. SUmar settled‘at Kakraull. 

IV. 8. Salar (perhaps the same on p. 428d, last line of) who 
had two sons 8. Haydar Khan, and 8. Muhammad Khan. The descendants 
of the former settled at Mirénpir, which was founded by Nawab S. 
Shahamat Khan, evidently the same as on p. 428. 8. Muhammad 
Khan settled at Khatora (‘‘a village so called, because it was at. first 
inhabited by Ka,iths”’). Among his descendants are 8. Nusrat Yar Khan 
(p. 428) and Rukn" ’d-Dawla. 


C. The Kindliwils. 


§. Abii ’l-Fazail settletl at Majhara,! which is said to have been so called 
because the site was formerly a jungle of mianj! grass. The MSS. say that 
many Sayyids of the branch are mafqiid“ Khabar, i.e. it is not known what 
became of them. The Kindliwaéls which now exist, are suid to be most 
uneducated and live as common labourers, the condition of Majhara} 
being altogether deplorable. 

The Kiindliwals are now scattered over Majhara,! Hashimpir, Tisang,* 
Tandera, etc. 


D. The Jagneris. 


The son of 8. Najm" ’d-Din, S. Qamar" ’d-Din, settled at Bidaull. 
A descendant of his, 8. Fakh" ’d-Din, left Bidauli and settled at of py in 
Joli-Jansath, and had also zamindaris in Chandauri Chandaura, Tulsipir, 
and Khari. Nowadays many of this branch are in Bidaull, SIliqa 
Panipat, and Dihbli. | 


* * ® 


The chief places where the Sayyids of Barba still exist are Mirénpir, 
Khatauli, Muzaffarnagar, Jolf, Tis-ha, Bakhera, Majhara, Chataura, 
Sambalhara, Tisang, Bilaspir, Morns, Sandbé,olf, Kaili,odha, Jansath. 


(? On maps Munjherah.—B.] 

® As this place is enid to have been founded by Hizabr n (p, 427 (¢.)] it would 
seem as if this Sayyid also wae e Kanditwal. His brother, 8. ¢.\lam perished with Prince 
Shuj&¢ in Arracan ; and it is noticeable thet of the 22 companions of the unfortunate 
prince, ten were Birha Sayyide, the remaining twelve being Mugbule. 

The value of the above-mentioned two Urdi MSS. lies in their geographical details 
and traditional information. A more exhaustive History of the Sédat-i Birha, based 
upon the Muhammadan Historians:of India—now eo saccessible—and completed from 
inscriptions and sanads and other documents still in the possession-of the clan, would 
be a most ee ee to Indian History, and none are better suited for such « 
task than the Sayyid ves. 

There le no docbt that the Seyyids owe thelr renown ead success under the Timurides 
to the Kdndliwils, who are the very opposite of Mefelid* 'l-hhabe~ 
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After the overthrow of the Tihanpfirf brothers (p, 428, (g)), many 
emigrated. Sayyids of Barha exist also in Lakhnau, Barell, Awla, in 
Audh; also in Nagina, Maiman, and Chandpfr in the Bijnor district. 
A branch of the Joli Sayyids is said to exist in Piirnia (Bengal), and the 
descendants of the saint SAbd® ‘lah Kirmént of Birbhitn claim likewise 
to be related to the Barha Sayyids. 

During the reign of Awrangzib, the Sayyids are said to have professed 
Sunni tendencies. 

The political overthrow of the Sadat-i Baérha under Muhammad Shih 
(vide Elphinstone, Vth edition, p. 693) was followed by the disastrous fight 
at Bhainsi ( ....¢), which lies on the Khataull road, where the Sayyids 
were defeated by the Imperialists, and robbed of the jewels and gold 
vessels which their ancestors, during their palmy days, had collected. 

76. SAbd* ‘lah Khin Mughul. 

I cannot find the name of this grandee in the Ma‘dgir or the Tabagdt. 
He has been mentioned above, p, 322, 1. 10. Akbar’s marriage with his 
daughter displeased Bayram, because SAbd" ’Ilah’s sister was married to 
Kamran, of whose party Bayram believed him to be. When Bayram, 
during his rebellion (p. $32) marched from Dfpélpir to Jilindhar, he 
passed over Tihara, where Abd" ‘llih defeated a party of his friends 
under Wall Beg (No. 24). 

SAbd" ‘lah Khan Mughul must not be confounded with ¢Abd* ‘lléh 
Khan Usbak (No. 14). 

77. Shaykh Muhammad-i Bukhari. 

He was a distinguished Hindfsténi Sayyid, and maternal uncle 
(tughds (?)) to Shaykh Farid-i Bukhari (No. 99). Akbar liked him for his 
wisdom and faithfulness. Fatt Khise Khayl Afghin handed over the 
Fort of Chandy to Akbar, through the medistion of Shaykh Muhammad. 

In the 14th year, Akbar gave him a éwydl in Ajmir, and ordered him 
to take charge of Shaykh Mn‘in-i Chishti’s tomb, as the khddime were 
generally at feud about the emoluments and distribution of vows pre- 
sented by pilgrims. Nor had the efficacy of their prayers been proved, 
though they claimed to possess sufficient influence with God to promise 
offspring to the barren and childless. 

In the 17th year, Shaykh M. was attached to the corps under Mirsi 
Asis (No. 21), whom ‘Akbar had put in chargs'of Ahmadibid, After 
the Emperor's victory at Sarndl, Ibeihim Mirdé joined Husayn. Mixsi, 
Shih Mirz’, and SAqil Mirsé, at. Patan (Gujrit); bat having quarrelled 
with them, he left them, and invaded the District of Agra. The other 
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three Mirzis remained in Patan and entered into a league with the 
Faladi party (vide No. 67). Mirzd SAziz had been reinforced by the 
Malwa contingent under Qutb" 'd-Din (No. 28), Shah Budagh (No. 52), 
and Matlab Khan (No. 83). His army was further increased by the 
contingent of Shaykb M., whom Akbar had ordered to move from Dhol 
to Sirat. Mirza SAziz Koka left Sayyid Hamid (No. 78) in Ahmadabad, 
and moved against the Mirzés in Patan. The Mirzis and Sher Kban 
Faladi, however, wished to delay the fight, as their reinforcements had 
not arrived, and Sher Khan sent proposals of peace through Shaykh M. to 
M. SAziz. Shah Budagh advised M. SAziz not to listen to them, as the 
enemies only wished to gain time, and SAziz drew up his army. He 
himself, Shah Budigh, MuSin" ’d-Din-i Farankhidi (No. 128), MaSsim 
Khan and his son, and Matlab Khan (No. 83) stood in the centre (gol) ; 
Qutb" ’d-Din (No. 28), and Jamél"’d-Din Inja (No. 164), on the right wing ; 
Shaykh Muhammad, Murad {han (No. 54), Shih Muhammad (No. 95), 
Shah Fakhr" ’d-Din (No. 88), Mugaffar Mughul, Payanda (No. 68), Haji 
Khan Afghan, and the son of Khawa Khan, on the left wing; Dastam Khan 
(No. 79), Nawrang Khan (vide p. 354), Muhammad Quli Toqbail (No. 129). 
and Mihr ‘Ali Sildoz (No. 130), led the van (hardwal); Baz Bahadur 
(No. 188) occupied the Aléimash (between the van and the commander) ; 
and Mirza Muqim and Chirgis Khan formed the reserve behind the centre. 
The centre of the enemies was held by Sher Khan Filadi and Junayd-i 
KararanI; the right wing hy the three Mireis; the left wing by 
Muhammad Khan (Sher Kban’s eldest non) and Sadat Khan; and their 
van was led by Badr }{hén, younger son of Bher Khin. The battle 
then commenced in the neighbourhood of Paten, |8th Ramazan, 980 
(22nd January, 1573). The loft wing of the Imperialints wan defeated 
by the Mirzis. Murid Khan (No. 54) preferred to look on. Shah 
Muhammad (No. 95) was wounded, and carried off by his men to 
Ahmadabad. Shaykh Muhammed himseif wan killed with several of 
his relations, as the son of Kayyid Baha* ‘d-D)in, and Hayyid JeSfar, 
brother of Shaykh Farid (No. 99). The Mirzén also fell upon Shih 
Fakhr® ’d-Din and repulsed him. Qu¢h" ‘d-Din sven was hard premed, 
when M. SAziz by a timely attack with hin contre put the enemies to 
flight. As usual, the soldiers of the enemies hud too early commences 
to plunder. 

Sher Khan fied to Jindgadh, end the Mirsis to the Daldin. 

78., Sayyid Hamid-i Bukhari. 

Seyyid Himid was the eon of 8. Mirin, son of 8. Mubirik. Sayyid 
Mubésak was 2 Gujriti Courtier (vide p. 419, note) who, it is said, arrived 
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from Bukheré with but a horse. One day he was attacked by a mast 
elephant, when he discharged an arrow that entered the forehead of 
the animal so deep, that only the notch of the arrow was visible. From 
this event, the people of Gujrét swore by 8S. Mubérak’s arrow. He 
gradually rose to higher dignities. When IStimid Khan (No. 67) raised 
Nathfi to the throne, under the title of Mugaffar Shih, 8. Mub&rak got 
several Mahalis of the Patan, Dholga, and Dandoga (W. of the Peninsula) 
Districts. After his death, Dholqa and Dandoga were given to his son 
Sayyid Miran, and after-him to his grandson Seyyid Hamid. 

When Akbar, on his invasion of Gujrat, arrived on lst Rajab, 960, 
at Patan, Sayyid Hamid went over to him, and was favourably received. 
During the war of Mirsi ‘Axi. Koke with the Mirsis (vide No. 77), 8. _ 
was put in charge of Almadabid. In the 18th year, Dholqa and 
Dandoga were again given him astuyd@. Subsequently, he served under 
Qutb" ’d-Din in Kambhi,it. 

In the 22nd year he was sppointed to Multdn, and served in the 
end of the same year with M. Yasuf Khan-i Razaw! (Nc. 15). aged: 
the Baliichis. In the 25th year, when M. Muhammad Hasim invaied 
Lahor, 8. H. with the other tuy@/dars of the Panjéb assembled and joined 
the army of Prince Murid, 8. H. commanding the left wing. He also 
served under Akbar in Kabul. On the Emperor's return he was 
permitted to go from Sirhind to his jdgi. 

In the 30th year he served under Min Sirgh in Kabul. On his 
arrival at Peshdwar, his jégir, 8. H. sent most of his men to Hindfistin, 
and lived securely in Bigrdm (on our Maps, Beghvam), leaving his affairs 
in the hands of a man of the name of Misg. This man oppressed the 
Mahmand and Gharbah (?) Khay! tribes, “ who have ten thousand homes 
near Peshiwar.” The oppressed Afghins, instead of complaining to 
Akbar, chose Jalala-yi Tartki as leader, and attacked 8. H. He first 
resolved to shut himself up in Bigrém ; but having received an erroneous 
report regarding the strength of the enemies, he left the town, and was 
defeated and killed (Slst year). The Ma*dgir says he was killed in 998. 
In this fight forty of his relations and clients also perished. The 
then besieged the Fort, which was held by Kamil, son of 8. BH. He 
held it till he was relieved. 

g. Koméi, during Akbar's reign, was promoted to a command of Seven 
Hundred, and, on the accession of Jahingir, to a Hasiriship. He was 
made Governor of Dilhi, vice Shaykh SAbd" 'l-Wahh&b, also a Bukhari 
Sayyid (Tus. p. 35, 1. 8 from below). Kamél served under Farid-i Bujhari 
(No. 99) in the expedition against Prince Khusraw, and commanded 
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the left wing in the fight near Bhairowil, rendering timely assistance 
tu the Sayyids of Barha who, as was customary, led the van. ~ 

Sayyid YaSqib, son of 8. Kamil, was a Commander of Fifteen Hundred, 
1,000 horse, and died in the third year of Shahjahin’s reign. The Mada 
says, in the 2nd year. . 

The two lists of Shihjahin’s grandees given in the Pddishdhndma 
(I, b., 322; II, 740) mention another son of Sayyid Hamid, of the name 
of Sayyid Baqir, who held a Command of Five Hundred, 400 horse. 

79. Dastam Kh&n, son of Rustam-i Turkistani. | 

The correct name of this grandee is Dastam enw, & Very unusual name 
though most MSS. of the A*in and many of the Akbarnéma give em 
Rustam. The Ma*dsir correctly places his name under the letter D. 

His father’s name was Rustam. His mother—her name is not clearly 
written in the MSS. of the Ma*dsir and Akbarndma, which I have seen, 
either Najtba or Bakhya—was « friend of Mahum Anaga (vide No. 19) 
and had free access to the Harem. Dastam appears to have been a play- 
fellow of Prince Akbar. , 

Dastam Khan in the 9th year, served under MuSizz" ']-Mulk (No. 61) 
against SAbd" ‘lah Khan Uzbak (No. 14). In the 17tk year he served 
under Mirzé ‘Aziz Koka in the battle of Patan (vide No. 7"), distinguished 
himself in the war with Muhammad Husayn Mirza, and got 2 flag. In 
the 22nd year he was appointed to the §iba of Ajmir, and got Rantan- 
bhi as ¢uy#J. His administration was praiseworthy ; he kept down the 
rebellious, and protected the oppressed. 

In the 25th year Uchla, son of Balbhadr, and Mohan, Sir Das, 
Tilike!, sons of Raja Bihari Mal’s brother, came without permission from 
the Panjéb to Lani (!), their native town, and caussl distu: bances. 
Dastam, from a wish not to be too hard on Kachhwahas, advised them to 
seturn to obedience; but his leniency only rendered the rebels more 
audacious. Akbar then ordered D. to have recourse to threats, and if this 
was not sufficient, to proceed against them. 1D. had at last to du so; but 
he did it hastily, without collecting a sufficient number of troops. In the 
fight, the three nephews of the Raja were killed. Dastam received a 


1 The geographical details given in the Akbarnima are popegiagt ite eee 
Aba 'l-Fagl mentions the Qagba (small town) of Lani (_,.!) as the birth- ¢ 
Kachhwiha rebels; the fight, he says, took plare in a village (mawza¢) of the name 
of 5138 Thor’, and Dustem died at Sherpir, which is aleo called a Qasha. But the Akbat- . 
nima leaves the reader to find out where thene three places are. The Jalagdt, in ite list. 
of , fortunately says that Dastam Khan was killed in the neighbourhood of 
Rantanbhir. The only places near Rantanbhir which resemble the above three are 
bounlee, Tohra, end Shergarh, as given on the Trig. Map of the Jodhpfir Ter:ttory for 
1850. The road from Shergarh (about 4 miles 8.E. of Rantanbhir)to Bounlee 19 bivecter! 
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wound from Uchla, who had attacked him from an ambush. Woundéd 
as he was, he attacked Uchia, and killed him. Immediately afterwards 
he fainted and fell from his horse. His'men put him again on horseback— 
@ usual expedient, in order not to dishearten the soldiers. The rebels 
were totally defeated and their estates plundered (988). 

Dastam died of his wounds, two days later, at Sherpir. Akbar said 
that even D.’s mother could not feel the loss of her son as much as he 
did, because D., with the exception of three years, had never been away 
from him. 

The Ma*dsir says he was a Commander of Three Thousand. Rantan- 
_bhir was then given to Mirza SAbdurrahim (No. 29) as jagir. 

"+, A-son of Dastam is mentioned below (No. 362).. 

80. Shahbaz Khén-i Kambi. | 

Regarding the tribe called Kambi, vide Beames’ Edition of Sir H. 
Elliot's Glossary, I, 304. The Persian hemistich quoted (Metre Hazay) :— 

Las Uail oS YS tees oad Sle! lad 81] 
eget lo0 on 8 pie wail & 
“The Afghans are the first, the Kambiis the second, and the Kashmiris 
the third, set of scoundrels ” 
must be very modern; for during the reigns of Akbar and Jahangir, it 
was certainly a distinction to belong to this tribe, as will be seen just now. 
The sixth ancestor of Shahbaz was Haji Isma‘il, a disciple of the 
renowned gaint Baha*" d-Din Zakariyé of Multan. Once a beggar asked 
the saint to give him an ashrafi, or gold muhr, for the name of every prophet 
he would mention; but as BahaS" ’d-Din could not pay the money, 
Haji IsmaSil took the beggar to his house, and gave him an Ashrafi 
for each of the ten or twenty names he mentioned. Another time, Haji 
‘IemaSil acknowledged to the saint that his power of understanding was 

defective whereupon the saint prayed for him, and from that time the 
Kami'is are proverbial in Hindistén for sagacity and quickness of 
apprehension. 

Shahbaz at first devoted hin. self to a life of abstinence and austerity, 
as his ancestors nad done; but the excellent way in which he performed 
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by the Banas River. Rantanbhiir lies is, the “~< formed by the contluence of the 
Chaimbal and the Bemas, and Bounlee lies about 30 miles N.W. of it. There are two 
villages of the names of Tohra, one abuut 3 miles 8.W. vu. Buuntee,and the other 8. of it, 
on the right hank of the Banas, Huwalee, or BaGit, would be by, or ily, which will 
be fuund below as the head of a Pargane in Sarkdr Rantanhar, and the change of Jy 
to re in very aimplo. ‘Lue yreatent difference lies in Sherpiir und Shergarh. 

The Akbarndma says the tizht took place on the loth Aban of the 25th year 
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the duties of kotwal, drew Akbar’s attention to him, and he was made an 
Amir and appointed Mir Toeak (quarter master). 

In the 16th year, when Lashkar Khin (No. 90) fell into disgrace, Sh. 
was appointed Mir Bakbshi. In the 2lst year he was sent against the 
rebels in Jodhpiir, especially against Kellah, son of Riy Ram, and 
grandson of Ray Mildeo, and was ordered to take Fort Siwina. Shihbés 
first took Fort Daigir (?),! where a large number of Rathor rebels were 
killed ; after this he took Dinira, from where he passed on to Siwanah, 
which on his arrival capitulated (984). 

In the same year,. Shahbaz was sént against Raja Gajpati® This 
Raja was the greatest Zamindar in Bihar, and had rendered good services 
during Mun‘im’s expedition to Bengal. But when Da*ad, king of Orisa, 
invaded Bengal after Mun‘im’s death at Gaur in 983, Gajpati sea 
and plundered several towns in Bihar. Farhat Khan (No. 145) tu 
of Ara, his son Farhang Khan, and Qard{iq Khan, opposed the 
but perished in the fight. When Shahbaz approached, rte 9c 
but Sh. followed him up, and gave him no rest, and conquered at last 
Jagdespiir, where the whole family of the Raja was captured.. Sh. then 
conquered Shergadh, which was held by Sri Rim, Gajpati’s son. About 
the same time, Sh. took possession of Raht&és. Its Afghin commander, 
Sayyid Mubammad, who commanded the Fort on the part of Junayd-i 
Kararan!, had been hard pressed by Mugafiar (No. 37) ; he therefore fled 
to Shahbds, asked for protection, and handed over the Fort. Sh. then 
repaired to court, where he received every distinction due to his eminent 
services. 

In the 23rd year (986) Sh. marched against the proud Rand Partéb, 
and besieged the renowned Fort of Kébhalmir (called on cur maps 
Komalhair, on the frontier between Udaipir and Jodhpir, lat. 25° 10’). 
The Rana, unable to defend it, escaped in the disguise of a Sanndsi 
when the fort was taken. Goganda and Udaipir submitted likewise. 
Sh. erected no less than 50 thinas in the hills and 35 in the plains, from 
Udaipir to Pir Mandal. He also prevailed upon the rebellious Dauda, 
son of Ray Surjan Hada (No. 96), to submit, and took him to Court. 
After this, Sh. was sent to Ajmir, where disturbances frequently occurred. 


1 ‘The MBS. have jo), Which I cannot find on the ma maps. Therea wig —y amis 
a similar name, 8.W. Of Jodh , near which ft must ge fe D&nira (most MSS, bave ve 
fishery vi co pared atioa al, 8.W. of Jodhpfir. H pnw rg 
via ag Sivdnal, which lies N.W. 8. of Dinara, F bout 10 miles from the left the 


to the best MSS. Stewart calls him Gujety, the Lakhbnau Akbarnims 
au, 140) ah Yhap cad. the Edit. Bibl. Indics. of Bedi,oni, Kackttl, (p, 178, 284, 285) and 
afl (p. which forme are also found in the Lakhnau edition of the Akbarnims. 
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When the military revolt of Bengal broke out, Sh. was ordered to go 
to Bihar; but he did not agree with M. SAsis Koka—for Sh. could not 
bear to be second or third—and carried on the war independently of him, 
defeated ‘Arab Bahidur, and marched to Jagdespir. At that time the 
report reached him that Ma*sim Khan Farankhidi (No. 157) had rebelled. 
and SArab Bahadur and Niyabat Khan had joined him. Sh. therefore 
marched to Audh, and met the enemies near Sultanpir Bilkari, 25 kos 
from Awadh (Fayzibid). Ma‘gim, by a timely centre-attack, put Sh. 
to flight, and followed him up, Sh. fighting all the way to Jaunpir, a 
distance of 80 kos. Accidentally a rumour spread in the army of the 
enemy that Ma‘siim had been killed, which caused some disorder. At 
this moment, Sh.’s right wing attacked the enemy, Ma‘sim got wounded, 
and withdrew to Awadh (Fayzébad). Sh. now pursued him, and seven 
miles from that town, after a hard fight, totally routed him. Ma‘sim 
could not hold himself in Awadh, and his army dispersed. 

After this, Sh. again went to court, where he was received by the 
emperor on his return from Kabul. At court, Sh. generally gave offence 
by his pride; and when once, at a parade, the Bakhshis had placed the 
young Mirzé Khan (No. 29) above him, he gave vent openly to his anger, 
was arrested, and put under the charge of Ray Sal Darbari (No. 106). 

But an officer of Sh.’s usefulness could ill be spared, and when M. SAziz 
in the 28th year applied for transfer from Bihar, Sh. with other Amirs 
was sent there. He followed up Ma‘sim Kban Kabuli to Ghoraghat, 
and defeated him. He then followed him to Bhati (p. 365), plundered 
Baktarapiir, the residence of SIs9, took Sunnargéw, and encamped on 
the Brahmaputra. ‘Isg afforded Ma‘sim means and shelter ;, but being 
hard pressed by the imperialists, he made proposals of peace: an Imperial 
officer was to reside as Sunnargiw ; Ma‘siim was to go to Makkah; and 
Sh. was to withdraw. This was accepted, and Sh. crossed the river 
expecting the terms would be carried out. But the enemy did nothing ; 
and when Sh. prepared to return, his officers showed the greatest insub- 
ordination, so that he had to retreat to Tanda, all advantage being thus 
lost. He reported matters to Court, and the tuydldars of Bihar were 
ordered to join him. Sh. then took the field and followed up Ma‘gim. 
In the 30th year, he and Sadiq Khan (vide No. 43) quarrelled. Subse- 
quently, Sh. marched again to Bhati, and even sent a detachment “ to 
Kokra (3S §) which lies between. Orisi and the Dakhin”. Madhi 
Singh, the Zamindar of the district, was plundered, and had to pay 
tribute. In the 32nd year, when Sa*id (No. 25) was made Governor of 
Bengal, and the disturbances had mostly been suppressed, Sh. returned 
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to Court. In the 34th year, he was made Kotwdl of the army. He was then 
sent against the Afghans of Sewad ; but he left his duties without orders, 
and was again imprisoned. 

After two years he was released, was made atdliq to M. Shahrukh, 
who had been appointed to Malwa, and was on his way to Prince Murad 
in the Dakhin. During the siege of Ahmadnagar, the inhabitants of 
Shahr-i Naw, “ which is called Burhdndbad,” asked the Imperialists for 
protection but as they were mostly Shi‘as, Sh., in his bigotry, fell 
‘upon thent, plundered. their houses, especially the quarter called Langar-i- 
Duwazda Imam, the very name of which must have stunk in Sh.’s 
nostrils. The inhabitants “ seeing that they could not rely on the word 
of the Mughuls” emigrated. The Prince was irritated; and when 
Sadiq Khan (No. 43) was appointed his aldliq, Sh. left without per- 
mission for Malwa. Akbar gave his jagir to Shahrukh, and transferred 
Shahbaz. 

In the 43rd year Sh. was sent to Ajmir as Commander of the mangald 
of Prince Salim (Jahingir), whom Akbar had asked to go from [liha&bid 
against the Rina. But Sh. was now about seventy years old, and as he 
had been in the habit of eating quicksilver, he commenced to suffer from 
pain in his hands and wrists. He got well again, but had in Ajmir another 
attack ; he rallied again, but died suddenly in the 44th year (1008). 
Salim took quickly possession of Sh.’s treasures, went back to [lahabad 
without having done anything, and continued in his rebellious attitude 
towards his father. 

Shahbaz had expressed a dying wish to be buried in Ajmir within the 
hallowed enclosure of MuSin-i Chishti. But the custodians of the sacred 
shrine refused to comply, and Sh. was buried outside. At night, however, 
the saint appeared in the dreams of the custodians, and told them that 
Shahbaz was his favourite, whereupon the hero was buried inside, north 
of the dome. 

Shahbaz was proverbial for his rigid piety and his enormous wealth, 
His opposition to Akbar’s “ Divine Faith” had been mentioned above 
(p..197). He would neither remove his beard to please the emperor, nor 
put the word murid (disciple) on his signet. His Sunni zeal, no doubt, 
retarded his promotion as much as his arrogance ; for other less desérving 
officers held higher commands. He observed with great strictness the 
five daily prayers, and was never seen without a rosary in his hand. 
One day the emperor took a walk along the tank at Fathptr and seized 
Shahbiz’s hand to accompany him. It was near the time of the Sogr, 
or afternoon prayer, and Sh. was restleas ar: often looked up to the sun. 
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not to miss the proper time. Hakim Abii ’l-Fath (No. 112) saw it from a 
distance, and said to Hakim ‘Ali who stood near him, “I shall indeed 
call Shahbaz a pious man, if he insists on saying the prayer alone, as he 
is with the emperor”; (for the prayer had been abolished by Akbar 
at Court). When the time of prayer had come, Sh. mentioned it to the 
emperor. “Oh,” replied Akbar, “ you can pray another time, and make 
amends for this omission.” But Sh. drew away his hand from the grasp 
of the emperor, spread his dupatia shawl on the ground, and said not only 
his prayer but also his wird (voluntary daily religious exercise), Akbar 
his head slapping all the while, and saying, “Get up!” Abi ’l-Fazl ssepped 
up and interceded for Shahbaz, whose persistency he admired. 

Abi ’l-Fath says that Shahbaz was an excellent and faithful servant ; 
but he blames him for his bigotry. In liberality, he says, he had no equal, 
and people whispered that he found the Paras stone (vide Book III, 
Siiba of Malwa). His military contingent was always complete and in 
good order; during his fights near the Brahmaputr he had 9,000 horse. 
Every Thursday evening he distributed 100 Ashrafts to the memory of 
the renowned (haws" ’s-gigqlayn (?) (SAbd" 'l-Qadu-i Jilani). To the 
Kambis he gave so much, that no Kambi in India was in bad 
circumstances. ’ 

During the time he was Mir Bakhshi he introduced the Dagh law, the 
most important military reform of Akbar’s reign (vide pp. 252, 265, 266). 

Shahbaz’s.brother, Karam" ‘llah, was likewise pious. He died in 
1002 at Saronj (Ma*dsir). The Ma*dgir mentions a son of Shahbaz, 
Ilham" “lah. He was WaqtSa-nawis (p. 268) of the Sarkar of Baglana, 
where he died. 

The Tuzuk (p. 248) mentions another gon of his, Ranbaéz Khan, who 
during the reign of Shahjahin was a Commander of Eight Hundred, 
400 horse. He was, in the 13th year, Bakhshi and WagiSa-nawis of the 
corps which was sent to Bangash. He heid the same rank in the 20th 
year of Shahjahan’s reign. 

81. Darwish Muhammad Uzbak. 

The Ma*dgir says nothing about this grandee; the MSS. of the 
Tabaydt merely say that he was dead in 1001. 


t Ranbads Khin is wrongly called Niyiz Khan in the Fd. Bibl. Indica of the Padishéh, 
I. b., p. 314; butin IT, p. 740, of the same work, Ranbas Khan as in the Tuzuk. 

niap Ahmad'sedition of the T'uruk, p. 159, says that Ranbis's name was Khab* "lah ; 
but this is a most extraordinary name, and therefore likely to be wrong. It should, 
perhaps, be Habib« ‘ldk. 

In the list of Akbar’s grancees in the J'abagté, Nigim says, ‘* At present (in 1001) 
Sh&hb&ez is Mir Bakhsh of Malwe ” 
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From the Akbarnéma (Lucknow eaition, II, p. 187) we see that he 
was a friend of Bayrim. He was sent by Bayram together with Muzaffar 
SAlf (No. 37, and p. 332, 1. 6) to Sher Muhammad Diwana, who dispatched 
both fettered to Court. 

His name occurs again in the Akbarndéma (Lucknow edition, IE, p. 250 
—where for Darwish Uzbak Khwaja, read Darwish Uzbak o Muzaffar 
Khwaja). From the fact that Abi ’l-Fazl has given hjs name in this 
list, it is evident that Akbar pardoned him on Bayram’s submission. — 

82. Shaykh Ibrihim, son of Shaykh Misa, elder brother of Shaykh 
Salim of Fathpir Sikri. 

His father, Shaykh Misa, lived a retired life in Sikri. As Akbar had 
at first no children, he asked the Sikri Shaykhs to pray for him, which 
they did; and as at that time one of Akbar’s wives became pregnant 
(with Salim), Akbar looked upon the Shaykhs with particular favour. 
To this lucky circumstance, the Sikri family owes its elevation. 

Shaykh Ibrahim lived at first at Court, chiefly in the service of the 
princes. In the 22nd year he was made Thanahdar of Ladla,i, and 
suppressed the disturbances. In.the 23rd year he was made Governor 
of Fathpir Sikri. In the 28th year he served with distinction under 
M. SAziz Koka (No. 21) in Bihar and Bengal, and was with Vazir Khan 
(No. 41) in his expedition against Qutli 0: Orisé. When Akbar, in the 
30th year, went to Kabul, he was maze Glovernor of Agra, which post he 
seems to have held till his death in 999 (36th year). 

According to the Tabagdé, he was not only the brother but also the 
son-in-law of Shaykh Salim-i Sikriwal. 

83. SAbd" 'l-Matlab Khan, son of Shah Budagh Khan (No. 52). 

The Ma*dgir makes him a Commander of Two Thousand Five 
Hundred. : 

SAbd¥ ’l-Matlab accompanied Sharaf" ’d-Din Husayn (No. 17) on his 
expedition to Mirtha. In the 10th year he servéd together with his 
father under MuSizz" ’l-Mulk (No. 61) against Iskandar and Bahadur 
Khan, and fled from the battlefield of Khayrébad. In the 12th year 
he served under Muhammad Quli Khan Barlas (No. 31) against 
Iskandar Khan in Audh. He then retired to his ¢uydl in Malwa. 

In the 17th year he belonged to the auxiliaries of M.SAziz Koka and 
was present in the battle of Patan (p. 433). In the 23rd year, when 
Qutb" ’d-Din’s men (No. 28) brought Muzaffar Husayn Mirza from the 
Dakhin to Court, SAbd" ’l-Matlab attached himself as convoy and saw the 
Mirzé safely to Court. In the 25th year he accompanied Ism4*il Quli 
Khan (No. 46) on his expedition against Niyabat Khan SArab. In the 
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following year he received a reprimanc for having murdered Fath 
Dawlat, son of SAlf Dost. He was, however, subsequently pardoned, and 
was put in command of the left wing of the army which was sent to Kabul. 
In the 27th year, Akbar honoured him by being his guest in Kalpi, 
his jagir. 

In the 30th year he accompanied M. ‘Aziz Koka to the Dakhin, and 
was sent, two years later, against Jalala Tariki, the Afghan rebel. One 
day, Jalala fell upon the van of the Imperialists, which was commanded 
by Beg Nirin Khan (No. 212), Salim Khan (No. 132), and Sheroya Khan 
(No. 168). They were in time, and, assisted by Muhammad Quli Beg, 
routed Jalala, who escaped to the mountains. SAbd" ‘l-Matlab “ had 
not the good fortune of even mounting his horse to take part in the 
fight’. He seems to have taken this to heart; for when the victorious 
army returned to Bangash, he had an attack of madness and was sent to 
Court. He died soon after. 


His son, Sherzad, was under Jahangir, a omens of Three Hundred, 
200 horse. 


84. IStibér Khan, the Eunuch. 


His name, like that of many other Eunuchs, was SAmbar. He was 
one of Babar’s Eunuchs. When Humiyin left Qandahar for STraq, he 
despatched IStibar and others to conduct Maryam Makani (Akbar's 
mother) to hiscamp. In 952 he left Kabul and joined the emperor, who 
attached him to Prince Akbar'’s suite. 

In the 2nd year of Akbar’s reign he accompanied Akbar’s mother 
and the other Begams from Kabul to India. ‘ Akbar appointed him 
Governor of Dihli, where he died. __ 

He must not be confounded with No. 86. 

85. Raja Bir Bal [Bir Bar], the Brahman. 

He was a Brahman of the name of Mahesh Das (Ma*agir ; the Ed. Bibl. 
Indica of Badd,oni, II, p. 161, calls him Brahman Das) and was a Bhat, 
or minstrel, a class of men whom the Persians call badfarosh, “ dealers 
in encomiums.” He was very poor, but clear-headed, and remarkable 
for his power of apprehension. According to Bada,oni, he came soon after 
Akbar’s accession from Kalpi to Court, where his bonmots in a short time 
made him a general favourite. His Hind! verses also were much liked, and 
Akbar conferred on him the title of Kab Ray, or (Hindu) Poet Laureate,! 
and had him constantly near himself. 


? Just as Jotik Ray the (Hindi) Court Astrologer. The (Persian) Poet Laureate 
[Fayzi] had the title of Afalik" 'sh-ShuSaré, or‘ King of Poets”. 
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In the 18th year Raja Jai Chand of Nagarkot, who was at Court 
happened to displease the emperor, and was imprisoned. Nargakot 
was given to Kab Ray as jagir. He also received the title of Raja Bir 
Bar. But Jai Chand’s son, Budh Chand (or Budhi Ch., or Badi Ch.— 
the MSS. differ) shut himself up in Nagarkot, and Husayn Quli Khan 
(No. 24) was ordered to conquer it. The invasion of Ibrahim Husayn 
Mirza, as related above, forced Husayn Quli to raise the siege, and Bir 
Bar, in all probability, did not get his jigir. He accompanied Akbar 
on his forced march to Patan and Ahmadabad, 24th Rabi II, 981. (Vide 
note to No. 101.) 

He was often employed in missions. Thus in the 21st year he was sent 
with Ray Lon Karan to Dingarpir, the Ray of which town was anxious 
to send his daughter to Akbar’s Harem. In the 28th year, again, B. B. 
and Zayn Koka (No. 34) conducted Raja Ram Chand (No. 89) to Court. 

Bir Bar spent his time chiefly at Cqurt. In the 34th year Zayn Khan 
Koka marched against the Yisufzi,is in Bijir and Sawad; and as he 
had to ask for reinforcements, Bir Bar was sent there together with 
Hakim Abd ’l-Fath (No. 112). It is said that Akbar determined by lot 
whether Abi ’]-Fazl or Bir Bar should go, and the lot fell on the latter, 
much against Akbar’s wish. 

The result of this campaign has been related above (pp. 2)4, 367). 
Bir Bay and nearly 8,000 Imperialists were killed during the retreat— 
the severest defeat which Akbar’s army ever suffered.! 

How Akbar felt Bir Bar’s loss has been mentioned on p. 214. There 
is also a letter on this subject in Abii ’l-Fazl’s Maktubat. 

The following passages from Bada,oni (£d. Bibl. Ind., pp. 357, 358) are 
of interest—‘ Among the silly lies—they border on absurdities—which 
during this, year (995) were spread over the country, was the rumour that 
Bir Bar, the accursed, was still alive, though in reality he had then for some 
time been burning in the seventh hell. The Hindis by whom His Majesty 
is surrounded, saw how sad and sorry he was for Bir Bar's loss, and 
-invented the story that Bir Bar had been seen in the hills of Nagarkot, 
walking about with Jogis and Sannasis. His Majesty believed the 
rumour, thinking that Bir Bar was ashamed to come to Court on account 
of the defeat which he had suffered at the hands of the Yisufza,is; and 
it was, besides, quite probable that he should have been seen with Jogis, 


2 A similar catastrophe befell Awrangzib, when several thousand soldiers of the army 
commanded by were killed in the Khaibar Pass, on the 3rd Mubarram, 1083, 
or ae April, ‘1672. a*agir-s ir-i ¢dlamgtrt, p.117. Fide Journal A. 8. Bengal for 1862, 
p. 261. 
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inasmuch as he had never cared for the world. An Ahadi was therefore 
sent to Nagarkot to inquire into the truth of the rumour, when it was 
proved that the whole story was an absurdity.” 

“Soon after, His Majesty receivéd a report that Bir Bar had been 
seen at KAlinjar (which was the jagir of this dog), and the collector 
of the district stated that a barber had recognized him by certain marks 
on his body, which the man had distinctly seen, when one day Bir Bar 
had engaged him to rub his body with oil; from that time, however, 
Bir Bar had concealed himself. His Majesty then ordered the barber to 
come to Court ; and the Hindi Krori (collector) got hold of some poor 
innocent traveller, charged him with murder, and kept him in conceal- 
ment, giving out that he was Bir Bar. The Krori could, of course, send 
no barber to Court; he therefore killed the poor traveller, to avoid 
detection, and reported that it was Bir Bar in reality, but he had since 
died. Tis Majesty actually went through a second mourning; but he 
ordered the Krori and several others to come to Court. They were for 
some time tortured as a punishment for not having informed His Majesty 
before, and the Krori had, moreover, to pay a heavy fine.” 

Bir Bay was as much renowned for his liberality, as for his musical 
skill and poetical talent. His short verses, bon-mots, and jokes, are 
still in the mouths of the people of Hindistan. 

The hatred which Bada,oni Shahbaz Khan (No. 80) and other pious 
Muslims showed towards Bir Bar (vide pp. 192, 198, 202, 209, 214) arose 
from the belief that Bir Bar had influenced Akbar to abjure Islam. 

Bir Bay’s eldest son, Lala, is mentioned below among the commanders 
of Two Hundred (No. 387). He was a spendthrift; and as he got no 
promotion, and his property was squandered away, he resigned court 
life, and turned fagir, in order to live free and independent (end of 46th 
year). 

86. Ikhlés Khan [Stibar, the Eunueh. 

The Ma*dsir does not give his name. The list of Akbar’s grandees in 
the Tabagdt has the short remark that Ikhlas Khan was a Eunuch, and 
held the rank of a Commander of One Thousand. 

87. Bahar Khan (Muhammad) Asghar, a servant of Humayiin. 

The name of this grandee is somewhat doubtful, as some MSS. read 
Bahadur Kuan. The Ma*dgir does not give his name. The list of the 
Tabagat mentions a ‘‘ Bahar Khan, a Khasa Khayl Afghan, who held 
a command of Two Thousand”. Bahiér Khin Khasa Khayl is also 
mentioned in several places in the Akbarnama. He is therefore most 
probably the same as given by Abit’l-Fazl in this list. “Perhaps we have 
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to read Pahdy Khan, instead of Bahar Khan; vide No. 407. The notice 
in the Jabagat implies that he was dead in 1001. 

88. Shah Fakhr® 'd-Din, son of Mir Qasim, a Misawi Sayyid of 
Mashhad. — 

Shah Fakhr" ’d-Din came, in 961, with Humayin to India. In the 
9th year of Akbar’s reign he served in the army which was sent against 
SAbd® ‘lah Khan Uzbak (No. 14). Inthe 16th year he was in the mangald, 
or advance corps, commanded by Khan-i Kalan (No. 16). When Akbar 
arrived at Patan, he sent Sh. F. and Hakim SAyn" ’I-Mulk to Mir Abi 
Turab and IStimad Khan (No. 67). On the road he fell in with the 
former, and went to IStimad whom he likewise induced to pay his respects 
to Akbar. He was among the auxiliaries of M. SAziz Koka (No. 21) and 
was present in the battle of Patan(p. 433). Hewas also among the prandees 
who accompanied Akbar on his forced march to Gujrat (p. 343, note, 
where according to the Akbarndéma we have to read 24th RabiS IT, for 
4th RabiS I). After this, he was made Governor of Ujjain, and received 
the title of Nagdbat Khan.’ In the end of the 24th year, he was made 
Governor of Patan (Gujrat), vice Tarss Muhammad Khan (No. 32), 
where he soon after, probably in the beginning of 987, died (986, Tabagdt). 

89. Raja Ram Chand Baghela. 

A few MSS. read Bhagela, which form Tod says is the correct one. 
Baghela, however, is the ‘usual spelling. 

Ram Chand was Raja of Bhath (or Bhattah, as the Ma*dgir spells it). 
Among the three great Rajas of Hindiistan whom Babar mentions in his 
Memoirs, the Rajas of Bhath are the third. 

Ram Chand was the patron of the renowned musician and singer 
Tansin, regarding whom vide the List of Musicians at the end of this 
book. His fame had reached Akbar ; and in the 7th year, tne Emperor 
sent Jalal" ’d-Din Qirchi (No. 213) to Bhath, to induce Tansin to come 
to Agra. Ram Chand feeling himself powerless to refuse Akbar’s request, 
sent his favourite, with his musical instruments and many presents to 
Agra, and the first time that Tansin performed at Court, the Emperor 
made him a present of two likhs of rupees. Tansin remained with | 
Akbar. Most of his compositions are written in Akbar’s name, and his 
melodies are even nowadays everywhere repeated by the people of 
Hindistan. 

When Asaf. Khin q) led his expedition to Gagha (p. 396)* he came dbs 


1 The Lucknow ‘Edition of the Akbaradma (ITI, p. a saad him Nagib- Khan (2). 
8 On p. 396, Ram Chand is by mistake called Fam Chandy. 
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contact with Ram Chand; but by timely submission the Raja became 

‘a servant” of Akbar. In the 14th year Yam Chand lost Fort Kalinjar, 
as related on p. 399. He sent his son, Bir Bhadr, to Court, but from 
distrust would not pay his respects personally. In the 28th year, 
therefore, when Akbar was at-Shahabad, he ordered a corps to march 
to Bhath; but Bir Bhadr, through the influence of several courtiers, 
prevailed upon the Emperor to send a grandee to his father and convey 
him to Court. Raja Bir Barand Zayn Koka were selected for this office, 
and Ram Chand came at last to Court, where he was well received. 

R. Ch. died in the 37th year, and Bir Bhadr succeeded to the title of 
Raja. But on his way from Court to Bhath he fell from his palanquin, and 
died soon after, in the 38th year (1001; vide p. 385). His sudden death 
led to disturbances in Bandhi, of which Bikramajit, a young relation of 
Ram Chand, had taken possession. Akbar therefore sent Raja Patrdas 
(No. 196) with troops to Bandhi, and the Mughuls, according to custom, 
erected throughout the district military stations (thdnas). At the 
request of the inhabitants, Akbar sent IsmA‘il Quli Khan (No. 46) tc 
Bandhi, to convey Bikramajit to Court (41st year), their intention being 
to prevent Bandhii from being conquered. But Akbar would not yield ; 
he dismissed Bikramajit, and after a siege of eight months and several 
days, Bandhii was conquered (42nd year). 

_ In the 47th year Durjodhan, a grandson of Ram Chand, was made 
Raja of Bandhi. In the 2lst year of Jahangir’s reign Amr Singh, 
another grandson of Ram Chand, acknowledged himself a vassal of Dihli. 
In the 8th year of Shahjahin when SAbd" ‘llah Khan Bahadur marched 
against the refractory zamindar of Ratanpiir, Amr Singh brought about 
a peaceful submission. Amr Singh was succeeded by his son Aniip Singh. 
In the 24th year, when Raja Pahar Singh Bundela, Jagirdar of Chaura- 
gadh, attacked Anfip, because he had afforded shelter to Dairim, a 
zamindar of Chaurigadh, Antip Singh, with his whole family, withdrew 
from Rewa (which after the destruction of Bandhi had been the family 
seat) to the hills. In the 30th year, however, Sayyid Salibat Khan, 
Governor of Ilahabid (vide p. 427), conducted him to Court, where Anip 
turned Muhammadan. He was made a Commander of Three Thousand, 
2,000 horse, and was appointed to Bandhii and the surrounding districts. 

90. Lashkar Khin, Muhammad Husayn of Khurasan. 

He was Mir Bakishi and Mir ‘Ary. In the 11th year Muzaffar Khan 
_{No. 37) bad him deposed. In the 16th year he came one day drunk to 
the Darbar, and challenged the courtiers to fight him. Akbar punished 
him by tying him to the tail of a horse, and then put him into prison. 
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He was subsequently released, and attached to Mun‘im’s Bengal 
corps. In the battle of Takaroi (p. 408) he was severely wounded. Though. 
his wounds commenced to heal, he did not take sufficient care of his 
health, and died, a few days after the battle, in Orisa 

He is mentioned as having had a contingent o1 2,000 troopers (MaSagir, 
1,000). 

The MaSdgir has a long note in justification of the extraordinary 
punishment which Akbar inflicted on him. | 

The title of Lashkar Khan was conferred by Jahangir on Abii ’l-Hasan 
Mashhadi, and by Shahjahan on Jan Nisér Khan Yadgar Beg. 

91. Sayyid Ahmad of Barha. 

He is the younger brother of Sayyid Mahmid (p. 427). In the 17th 
year he served in the mangala, which, under the command of Khan-i 
Kalan (No. 16), was sent to Gujrat. After the conquest of Ahmadabad, 
he was ordered with other Amirs to pursue the sons of Sher Khan Filadi 
(p. 432), who had removed their families and property from Patanto 
Idar. A portion of their property fell into the hands of Imperialists. When 
Akbar afterwards encamped at Patan, he gave the town to Mirza Abd" 
’r-Rahim (No. 29), but appointed S. A. as Governor. In the 
same year, Muhammad Husayn Mirza, Shah Mirza, and Sher 
Khan Filadi, besieged Patan ; but they dispersed on the aPpree 
of M. SAziz. 

In the 20th year 8S. A. and his nephews 8. Qasim and 8. Hashim 
quelled the disturbances in-which Jalal" d’-Din Qirchi (No. 213) had lost 
his life. In 984 he served under Shahbaz Khan (No. 80) in the expedition 
to Siwanah. According to the Tebagat, which calls him a Commander 
of Three Thousand, he died in 985. 

bi ’I-Faz] mentioned Sayyid Ahmad above on p. 300, |. 11 from below. 

Sayyid Ahmad’s son, S. Jamdl” ’d-Din was killed by the untimely 
explosion of a mine during the siege of Chitor (p.-398). 

This S. Jamal" ’d-Din must not be confounded with the notorious 
8. Jamal" ’d-Din who was executed in 993 (Badd,oni IT, 345). He wasa 
grandson of S. Mahmiid (No. 75) 8. Qasim being called his uncle. 

92. Kakar SAli Khan-i Chishti. 

He came with Humayin to Hindistén. Inthe 11th year (973) he 
was sent together with Shah Quli Naranji (No. 231) to Gadha-Katanga, 
because Mahdi Qasim Khan (No. 36) had gone without leave to Makkah. 
Kakar served also under MuSizz" ’l-Mulk (No. 61) and was present in 
the battle of Kheyrabad. He took part in the bloody fight at Sarnal 
(middle of ShaSbin, 980 ; vide p. 353). He was then attached to Mun‘im’s | 
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corps, and served in the siege of Patna, during which he and his son 
were killed (end of 981; Ma‘dgir, 980). 

93. Ray Kalyin Mal, Zamindar of Bikanir. 

He is the father of Ray Singh (No. 44), and has been mentioned 
above; p. 384. 

94. Tahir Khin, Mir Faraghat, son of Mir Khurd, who was atdlig 
to Prince Hindal. | 

His name is not given in the Ma*dgir. The Tabagdt merely says that 
he was a grandee of Huméyin, and reached, during the reign of Akbar, 
the rank of a Commander of Two Thousand. According to the same work, 
he had a son Bagi Khan, who likewise served under Akbar. 

From the Akbarnéma (Lucknow Edition, IT, p. 274) we see that he 
was one of Akbar’s companions. Together with Dastam Khan (No. 79) 
Qutluq Qadam Khan (No. 123), Peshraw Khan (No. 280), Hakim"’l-Mulk, 
Muqbil Khan, and Shima] Khan (No. 154), he assisted in the capture of 
the wild and mad Khwaja MuSazzam, brother of Akbar’s mother. 

95. Shih Muhammad Khan of Qalat. 

As Qalat belongs to Qandahar, he is often called Shah Muhammad 
Khan-i Qandahari. The Ma*dgir saye that the name of the town of 
Qalat is generally spelt with as, Q; but that the Hazaras pronounce 
Kalat, with a K. | 

Shih Muhammad Khan was a friend of Bayrim, and was with him 
in Qandahar, which. Humayiin had given Bayraém as jdgir. Bayram, 
however, left it entirely in S. M.’s hands. Bahadur Khan (No. 22) was 
then governor of Dawar, and had bribed several grandees to hand over 
Qandahar to him; but 8S. M. discovered the plot and killed the con- 
spirators. Bahadur then marched against Qandahaér. 8. M. knew that 
he could expect no assistance from Humiayiin, and wrote to Shah Tahmasp 
of Persia that it was Huméyiin’s intention to cede Qandahar ; he should 
therefore send troops, defeat Babidur, and take possession of the town. 
JTahmisp sent 3,000 Turkman troopers furnished by the jdgirdaére of 
Sietin, Farah, and Garmsir. Their leader, SAli Yar, surprised Bahadur 
and defeated him so completely, that Bahadur could not even keep 
Dawar. He thercfore fled to India. S. M. had thus got rid of one danger ; 
he treated the Persian Commander with all submissiveness, but would 
not hand over the town. Shah Tahmisp tken-ordered his nephew, 
Sultaén Husayn Mire’, son of Bahram Mirsi (vide No: 8), Wali 
Khalifa Shimld, and others, to besiege Qandahar. The siege had lasted 
for some time, when Sultan Husayn Mirzi felt disgusted and withdrew. 
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‘Tahmasp felt annoyed, and sent again Sultan Husayn Mirzé with SAli 
Sultan, Governor of Shiraz, to Qandahar, with positive orders to take 
the town. ‘SAli Sultan was shot during the siege, and Sultfin Husayn 
Mirzi remained encamped before the town without doing anything. 
At this juncture, Akbar, who in the meantime had succeeded to the 
throne, ordered S. M. to har over Qandahar to the Persians, according 
to Humayiin’s promise, and come to India. 

This account of the cession of Qandahar, observes the author of the 
Ma*dgir, differs from Munshi Sikandar’s version of his great: work entitled 
S dlamara-yi Sikandari. According to that history, Tahmasp, at the very 
first request of Shih Muhammad sent Sultan Husayn Mirzé with Wali 
Khalifa and other nobles to Qandahar. They defeated Bahadur; but 
as §. M. would not hand over Qandahir, Tahmasp sent SAli Sultan with 
a stronger army, and appointed Sultan Husayn Mirza governor of Dawar 
and Qandahir. Shah Muhammad held out for six months; but as he 
got no assistance from India, he capitulated, and withdrew to Hindiistan. 

Re this as it may, S. M. arrived in the end of the third year of Akbar’s 
reign in India, was made a Khan, and gradually rose to the rank of a 
Commander of Two Thousand. In the beginning of the 6th year (968) 
he led the van in the battle near Sarangpiir, in which Baz Bahadur lost 
Malwa, and served, in the 9th year, in the war against Abd" ‘lah Khan 
Uzbak (No. 14). In the 12th year he was made governor of Kotha. In 
the 17th vear he was among the auxiilaries of Mirza SAziz Koka, and was 
wounded in the battle of Patan (p. 432). | 

Regarding SAdil Khan, S. M.’s son, vide below, No. 125. 

96. Ray Surjan Hada. 

He is often merely called Ray Hada. The Hadas are a branch of the 
Chauhins. The Sarkar of Rantanbhir is called after them Hadauti. 

Ray Surjan was at first in the service of the Rana, and defied the , 
Mughuls, because he thought himself safe in Rantanbhir. Akbar, after) 
the conquest of Chitor (p. 398), besieged in the end of the 13th year,e 
Rantanbhir, and R. S., despairing of holding out longer—the siege} 
having lasted about a month—sent his sons Dauda and Bho) (No. 175) 
to Akbar's cump to sue for peace. The Emperor received thein well, and 
gave each a dress of honour. When they were taken behind the tent; 
enclosure to put on the garments, one of their men, suspecting foul play,7 
rushed sword in hand towards the audience tent, and killed several 
people, among them Shaykh Baka" ’l-Din Majziib of Bada,on, but was 
cut down by one of Mugaffar Khan’s men. As R. 8.’s sons were entirely 
innocent, the accident did not change Akbar’s goodwill toward: them ne 
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and he sent them back to their father. At R. 8.’s request, Husayn Quli 
Khan (No. 24) was then sent to the Fort and escorted R. S. to the Emperor. 
Rantanbbir was annexed (Shawwal, 976, or beginning of the 14th year). 

R. S. was made Governor of Gadha-Katanga, from where, in the 20th 
year, he was transferred to Fort Chanadh (Chunar). 

Soon after, Dauda fled and created disturbances in Bandi. Zayn 
Khan Koka (No. 34), R. 8. and his second son Bhoj were therefore sent. 
to Bindi, which was conqucred in the beginning of 985. After the 
conquest, R. 8. was made a commander of Two Thousand. Dauda who 
had escaped, submitted, in the 23rd year, to Shahbaz Khan (p, 436). 
Not long after, Dauda fled again. He died in the 30th year. 

R. S. served in the 25th year, after Muzaffar’s (No. 37) death in Bihar. 
The Ma*dstr does not mention the year of his death. From the /abaqit, 
it is clear, that he had been dead for some time in 1001. 

For R. 8.’s son, Ray Bhoj, vide below, No. 175. 

97. Shaham Khan Jala,ir. 

Jald,ir is the name of a Chaghta,i tribe. 

Shaham’s father was Baba Beg, who had been under Humayin, 
governor of Jaunpiir. Baha Beg also took part in the battle of Chansa, 
in which Humayiin was defeated by Sher Shah. The Emperor fled to 
Agra, and ordered Baba Beg and other grandees to bring up the camp and 
the Begams. In attempting to rescue the ladies of tue Harem, Baba Beg 
was killed by an Afghan near the imperial tent. 

Shaham Khan was made an Amir by Akbar. 

In the beginning of the 4th year (966) he served together with the two 
Jalai,irs, mentioned below, Haji Muhammad Khan-i Sistini (No. 55), 
Chalma Beg (58), Kamal Khan, Ghakkar, and Qiya Khan Gung (No. 33), 
under Khan Zaman (No. 13) in the Jaunpir District against the Afghans. 
The war continued till the sixth year, in which Sher Shah, son of SAdii, 
Mubariz Khan, after Bayram’s death, made a final attempt to overthrow 
the Mughuls. In the 10th year Sh. Kh. served against Khan Zaman. 

In the 19th year he served under MunSim in the Bengal and Orisa 
wars, was present in the battle of Takaroi an’ rursued with Todar Mal 
the Afghins to Bhadrak (p. 406). After MunSim’s death at Gaur (p. 407), 
the grandees put Sh, Kh. in comr+e"d of the army till the Emperor should 
send a new commander. In the <ist year he took part in the battle near 
Ag Mahall (p. 350). Inthe 24th year he was jagirdar of Hajipix (opposite 
Patna). After Muzaffar’s death (No. 37) in 988, before Todar Mal had 
arrived, he defeated and killed Sa‘id-i Badakhshf, one of the Bengal 
rebels. Subsequentlv. he pursued SArab Bahadir, whom Shahbiz Khan 
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(p. 438) had defeated. In the 26th year Sh. Kh. was stationed at Narhan. 
In this year, MaSsiim Khan-i Farankhiidi (No. 157) had been driven by 
the imperialists from Bahra,ich over Kalyanpir to Muhammadabad, 
which he plundered, and prepared to attack Jaunpir. Sh. Kh. from 
Narhan, Pahaér Khan (No. 407) from Ghazipir and Qasim from Jaldpar, 
united their contingents, and pursued MuSsiim so effectually that he 
applied to M. SAziz Koka to intercede for him with the Emperor. In the 
32nd year he was made Governor cf Gadha, and soon after, of Dihli. 
In the end of the same year he accompanied Sultan Murad, who conducted 
M. Sulayman (No. 5) to Court. In the beginning of the 33rd year he 
assisted Sadiq Khan (No. 4%) in his expedition against Jalila Tariki 
in Terah. 

In the 43rd year, after a stay of fourteen years in the Panjab, Akbar 
made Dihli his residence. It was proved that Sh, had been oppressive, 
and he was therefore reprimanded. Two years later, he served in the 
Asir war, and died during the siege of that fort, Zi Hijjah, 1009. 

The Tubayat says that Shaham Khan was in 1001 a Commander of 
Two Thousand. | 

The Akbarnama mentions two other Jalajir Grandes :--- 

1. Sultdn [usayn Khan Jalajir. We was mentioned above, p. 417, }. 3. 

2. Muhammad Khan Jalajr. The Tabaqdt says of him, “he is an 
old Amir, and ts at present (1001) mad.” He served under Khan Zamiin 
in the war with Ifema@. Inthe beginning of the 4th year all three Jolayies 
served under Khin Zaman against the Afghans in the Jaunpiir District. 

98. Asaf Khan (III), (Mirza Qiwam" d’-Din] JaSfar Beg. son of 
BadiS4 ‘z-Zaman of (Qazwin. 

His father Mirza BadiS4 'z-Zaman was the son of Agha Mulla Dawatdar 
of Qazwin (ride p. 398). M. Badi, during the reign of Shah Tahimiasp, 
had been vazir of Kashan, and JaSfar had also been introduced at. the 
Persian Court. | 

In the 22nd year of Akhar's reign (985), JaSfar Beg eame to dndta. and 
was presented to Akbar by bis uncle M. Ghiya.""d Din SAN A caf Khan 
II (No. 126), on his return from the Idar expedition. ‘The new Prk lew 
having then been introduced, Akbar made dia tee. Conunander 
of Twenty (Bisti) and attached him to the Dahio cs tp, Zot) of his 
uncle. According tu Bada oni (UN. 26) yrs ple attribvcted: this srcocmetne 
of royal favour to the malice of JaSfar. unele, The pot was se tov 
that JaSfar threw it up in aisgust and wenteto Bengal. to whieh pros ines 
Muzaffar Khiin (No. 37) had jet been appointed governor Tle wa: with 
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him when the Bengal military revolt: broke out, and fell together with 
Shams" ’d-Din-i Khafi (No. 159) into the hands of the rebels. JaSfar and 
Shams found means to escape, the former chiefly through his winning 
manners. On arriving at Fathpir, JaSfar met with a better reception than 
before, was in a short time made a Commander of Two Thousand, and 
got the title of Asaf Khan. He was also appointed Mir Bakhshi, vice 
Qazi SAli. In his first expedition, against the Rana of Udaipir, Asaf 
was successful. 

In the 32nd year he was appointed Thinadir of Sawad (Swat), 
vice IsmaSil Quli Khan, who had been reprimanded (p. 388, where for 
Waiir read Bijir). Inthe 37th year Jalila Rawshani fled to SAbd" Hah 
Khin Uzbak, king of Tirin; but finding no support, he returned to 
Tcrah, and stirred up the Afridi and Urakzi.i Afghans. Asaf was sent 
against him, and with the assistance of Zayn Khan Koka, defeated 
Jalila. The family of the rebel fell into the hands of the imperialists ; 
his women were given to Wohdat SAJi, who was said to be Jalala's 
brother, while the other members of his family were taken to Court. 

In the 39th year Asaf was sent to Kashmir, M. Yiisuf Khan (No. 35) 
having been recalled. He re-distributed the lands of the Jagir holders, 
of whom Ahmad Beg Kabuli (No. 191), Muhammad Quli Afshar, and 
Hasan SArab were the most important. The cultivation of Za‘ fardn 
(satfton, vide p. 89) and hunting were declared monopolies, and the 
revenue was fixed according to the assessment of Qazi SAII, 1.2. at one 
lakh of kharwars, at 24 din:s each (vide p. 370). Asaf stayed only three 
days in Kashmir, and returned to Lahor. In the 42znd vear, when 
Kashmir had become all but desolated through the oppressions of the 
Jigir holders, Asaf was uade Governor of the province. In the 44th 
year (beginning of 1008) he was appointed Diwén-i kull vice Patr Das 
(No. 196). 

In 1013 Prince Salim (Jahangir) rebelled against Akbar; but a 
reconciliation was effected by Akbar’s mother, and Salim was placed for 
twelve days under surveillance. After this, he received Gujrat as tuyil, 
and gave up the Sibas of Tihibid and Bihar, of which during his 
rebellion be had taken possessivn. Bihar was given to Aguf, who, more- 
over, was appointed to a Command of Three Thousand. 

On Jahingir’s accession, Asaf was called to Court, and appointed 
alalig tu Prince Parwiz, who had taken the command against the Rani. 
The expedition was, however. interrupted by the-tebellion of Prince 
Khusraw. In the 2nd vear, 1005, Jahingir, after suppressing Khusraw’s 
revolt, left Lahor for Kabul, andasSharif Khan Amir" ]-Umara* remained 
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dangerously ill in India, Asaf was made Vakil and Commander of Five 
Thousand. : He also received a pen-box studded with jewels. But he 
never trusted Jahangir, as the Emperor himself found out after Asaf’s 
death (Tuzul, p. 109). 

From the time of Akbar’s death, the sings 2 of the Dakhin had been 
restless, and Malik SAmbar had seized upon several places in the Balaghat 
District. The Khan Khanan (No. 29), with his usual duplicity, had done 
nothing to recover the loss, and Jahangir sent Prince Parwiz to the 
Dakhin, with Asaf Khan as atdliq, and the most renowned grandees of 
the Court, as Raja Man Singh (No. 30), Khan Jahan Lodi, Khan-i ASzam 
(No, 21), SAbd® ‘Ilah Khan, “each in himself sufficient for the conquest 
of acountry.” But incessant drinking on the part of the Prince, and the 
jealousy and consequent insubordination of the Amirs, spoiled every- 
thing, and the Mughuls suffered a check and lost their prestige. Not 
long after, in 1021, Asaf died at Burhampir. The Térikh of his death 
is :— 

wisuiel jroo. A hundred times alas! for Agaf Khan. 

The fuzuk (p. 108) says that he died at the age of sixty-three. 

Asaf Khan is represented as a man of the greatest genius. He was 
an able financier, and a good accountant. A glance.is said to.have been 
sufficient for him to know the contents of-a page. He was a great horti- 
culturist, planting and lopping off branches with his own hands in his 
gardens ;' and he often transacted business with a garden spade in his 
hand. In religious matters, he was a free-thinker, and one of Akbar’s 
disciples (p. 218-9). He was one of the best poets of Akbar’s age, an age 
most fruitful in great poets. His Maxnawi, entitled Nurndma ranks after 
Nizam’s Shirin Khusraw. Vide below among the poets of Akbar’s 
reign. 

Asaf kept a great number of women, and had a large family. 

Hissons. 1. Mirza Zayn*'l-SAbidin. He was a Commander of Fifteen 
Hundred, 500 horse, and «ied-in the second year of Shahjahan’s reign. 
He had a son Mirzd JaS far, who like his grandfather was a poet, writing 
under the same lakhallus (JaSfar). He, Zahid Khin Koka, and M. Shafi 
(Padishahnama ; Saqi, Ma*dsir) son of Sayf Khin, were such intimate 
pious. that Shahjahiin dubbed them sih ydr, “ the three friends.” He 
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2 It was customary under the Mughul Government to confer a pen-box or a shades 
inkstand, of both, ax descgate un Diwans, When such ofiicers were deposed, they generally 
returned the presents. 

2 Mughal hiscurians do not dike to call the rulers of the Dakhin Linge. The word 
which they generally use, is danyelir, which is a meaningless tithe. I have not found 
this title used in histories written before the Aarndua, 
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later resigned the service, and lived in Agra on the pension which Shab- 
jahan granted and Awrangzib increased. He died in 1094. 

2. Suhrab Khan. He was under Shahjahan a Commander of Fifteen 
Hundred, 1,200 horse, and died in the 13th year of Shahjahan. 

3. Mirza SA Asghar. He was a hasty youth, and could not bridle 
his tongue. In the Parenda expedition, he created dissensions between 
Shah ShujaS and Mahabat Khan. He served in the war against Jujhar 
Bandela, and perished at the explosion of a tower in Fort Dhamiini, 
as related in the Pddishahnama. He had just been married to the daughter 
of MuStamid Khan Bakhshi (author of the Iqhalnéma-yi Jahangiri) ; 
but as no cohabitation had taken place, Shahjahan married her to Khan 
Dawran. He was a Commander of Five Hundred, 100 horse. 

4. Mirza SAskari. He was in the 20th year of Shahjahan a Com- 
mander of Five Hundred, 100 horse. 

The lists of grandees in the Pddishihnama mention two relations of 
Asaf—)]. Muhammad Salih, son of Mirzi Shahi, brother or nephew of 
Asaf. He was a Commander of Ono Thousand, 800 horse, and died in the 
second year of Shahjahan’s reign. 2. Mugim, » Commander of Five 
Hundred, 100 horse. 


XI. Commanders of One Thousand and Five Hundred. 


99. Shaykh Farid-i Bukhari. 

The /qbalnama, according to the Ma*dsir, says he belonged to the 
Misawi Sayyids ; but this is extraordinary, because the Bukhari Sayyid’s 
trace their descent to Sayyid Jalal-i Bukhari, seventh descendant of Imam 
SAli Naqi Alhadi. 

The fourth ancestor of Shaykh Farid was Shaykh SAbd" ’l-Ghaffar of 
Dihli, who when dying desired his family togive up depending on Suydrghai 
tenures, but rather to enter the military service of the kings. This they 
seem to have done. 

Shaykh Farid was born at Dihli (Tuzuk, p. 68). He entered Akbar’s 
service early. In the 28th year, when M. SAziz (No. 21) resigned from ill- 
health the command of the Bihar army, 8. F. accompanied Vazie Khan 
(No. 41) to the neighbourhood of Bardwan, where Qutli of Orisa had 
collected his Afghans. Qutlii having made proposals of peace, 5. F. was 
ordered to meet him. Tn doing so he nearly pershed through Qutli’s 
treachery (ride Stewart's Bengal). In the 30th year, he was made a 
Conumander of 700, and gradually rose, tilk the 40th year, to a command 
CAI 00, Hee wa. also appointed Mir Baklshi, and had alse for some time 
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the Daftar-i Tan in his charge, i.e., he had to sett!e all matters relating 
to the grants of Jagir holders. 

His elevation under Jahangir was duc: to the decided support he 
gave Jahangir, immediately before his accession, and to the victory he 
obtained over Prince Khusraw at. Bhairowal. When Prince Salim 
occupied {lahabad during his rebellion against his father, appointing 
his servants to mansabs and giving thein jagirs, Akbar favoured Prince 
Khusraw so openly, that every one looked upon him as successor, Soon 
after, a sort of reconcilation was effected, and Salim’s men were sent to 
Gujrat. When Akbar lay on the death-hed, he ordered Salim to stay 
outside the Fort of Agra; and M. SAziz Koka (No. 21) and Raja Main 
Singh, who from family considerations favoured Khusraw’s succession, 
placed their own men at the gates of the fort, and asked: Shaykh Farid 
to take command. But S. F. did not care for their arrangements and 
went over to Prince Salim outside, and declared him émperor, before 
Akbar had closed his eyes. On the actual accession, 8. F. was made a 
commander of 5,000, received the title of Sahib“ ’s-sayf w® ’l qalam, 
and was appointed Mir Bakhshi. 

A short time after, on the 8th Zi Hijjah, 1014, Prince Khusraw 
suddenly left Agra, and went plundering and recruiting to Lahor.  S. ¥., 
with other Bukhari and many Barha Sayyids, was sent after him, whilst 
Jahangir himself followed soon after, accompanied by Sharif Khan 
Amir" ’l-Umari* and Mahabat Khan, who were hostile to S. F., and 
took every possible opportunity of slandering him. Sultan Khusraw 
had gone to Lahor and besieged the town, when he heard of 8. F.’s 
arrival with 12,000 horse at the 4b- Sultanpur. He raised the siege, ani 
arrived at the Bi,ah, which S. F. had just crossed. Khusraw was 
immediately attacked. The fight was unusually severe. The Riarha 
and Bukhari Sayyids had to bear the brunt of the fight, the former in 
the van under tie.command of Sayf Khan, son of Sayyid Malmid Khan 
Kundliwal (p. 427) and Sayyid Jalal. There were about 50 or 60 of the 
Barha Sayyids opposed to 1,500 Badakhshi troopers, and had not S. 
Kamil (vide No.78) come in time to their rescue, charging the enemy with 
loud cries of Padishah salamat the Barha Sayvids would have been cut 
down toa man. Sayyid Sayf Khan got seventeen wounds, and §, Jalil 
died a few days after the Battle. About four hundred of Khusraw’s 
troopers were killed, and the rest dispersed. Khusraw’s jewel-box fell 


1 This title we also find in ok! inscriptions, e.g. in those of Tribeni and Sitg&w, Higli 
District. I¢ means Lord of the sword and the pen. 
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into the hanus of the Imperialists. The fight took place in the neighbour- 
hood of Bhairéwal.1 In the evening Jahangir arrived, embraced 8. F., 
and stayed the night in his tent. The District was made into a Pargana 
of the name of Fathibad, and was given S. F. as a present. He received, 
besides, the title of Murtaza Khan, and was appointed governor of the 
Siiba of Gujrat. 

In the 2nd year, 8. F. presented Jahangir with an immense ruby made 
mittoaring, which weighed 1 mieqal, 15 surkhe. and was valued at 25,000 Rs. 
As the relations of the Shaykh oppressed the people in Gujrat, he was 
recalled from Almadabad (Tusk, p. 73). In the Sth vear he was made 
governor of the Panjib. In 1021 he made preparations to invade 
Kangra. He died at. Pathan in 1025, and was buned at: Dihli (T'uz. p. 159). 
At the time of his death, he was a Commander cf Six Thousand, 5,000 
horse. 

Sayyid Ahmad, in his work on the antiquities of Dihli, entitled Asér“ 
‘g-Naniidid, No. 77, savs that the name of S. F.’s father was Sayyid 
Ahnad-i Bukhari. Of Farid’s tomb, he says, nothing is left: but an arcade 
(daliin). But he wrongly places the death of the. Shaykh tn the 
Wh year, or 1LOBR av, instead of in the eleventh year, or 1025 a.n. 
Sayyid Ahmad also mentions a Sdra7, built by Shayxh Farid in 
Dihli, which has since been repaired by the English Government, and 
is now used as a jail (ls ls, sel Alina). 

According to the Tucuk, p. 65, Salimgadh (Dihli) belonged to 8. Farid. 
Ji had been built. by Salim Khan the Afghan during his reign in the 
midst (dar miydn) of the Jamna. Akbar had given it to Farid? 

When Shaykh Farid died. only 1,000 Ashrafis were found in his 
house, which very likely gave rise to the 7arikh of his death :— 


1 Bhairowal, on our maps Bhyrowal, lies on the road from Jalindhar to Amritsir, on 
the right bank of the Biih. After the defeat. Khusraw fled northwards with the view 
of reaching Rohtis beyond the right bank of the e dhelum. He had therefore to cross the 
Kawi, the Chandb, and the dhelam. On coming to the Chanib, at a place called Shihpir 
(® very common name in the Panjab), he could not pot boats. Ho therefore went to 
Sodhara, whieh is also mentioned asa place for crossing in the Jatagal-t Nasiri—on our 
TAS Sedia, NUE. of Vacirdhidl and induced some boatmen to take him over. But they 
left him in the lurch, landed him onan ishnd in the middle of the Chanib, and swam back. 
This came to the cars of the Chasadi of Sodhara, and « report was sent to CAbd? '1-Qisim 
Namakin (No. 11), one of dshdinuir's officers stationed at Gujrit (at some distance from 
the right hank of the Chanah, opposite to Vazirdbid), He came, took Khusraw from 
the ishind, and kept him contined in cent: The news of tho cs ture reached Jahangir 
at Lihor on the last Muharram 1015, i.e. 52 days after Khusraw’ ¥ flight from Agra. On 
the Sed Safar, Khascaw Hasan Bew-i Badakhshi (No, 167), and GAbd® 'r- -Rabim Khar, 
were broueht tod: ahangie in the Bigh.i Mirza Kamran. 

2 The family must have had lane porsensions in Dihli; for when Akbaz, in the 22nd 
year, visited Dibli, he stayed in Sh. Facid’s mansion, and AbG *l-Bagl (Adggradma, ITT, 
ge. Pb) speaks of bis extensive possessions along the Jamia. 
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vp ays" uly dad, Khurd burd (1025 a.4.). 
“ He gave,! and left (carried off) little.” 


Shaykh Farid was indeed a man of the greatest liberality. He always 
gave with his own hands. Once a beggar came to him seven times on one 
day, and received money ; and when he returned the eighth time, Farid 
gave him again money, but told him not to tell others; else they might 
take the money from him. He gave widows a great deal, and his jagir 
lands were given as free land tenures to the children of his servants 
or soldiers who had been killed. When in Gujrat, he had a list made 
of all Bukhari Sayyids in the province,? and paid for every marriage feast 
and outfit ; he even gave pregnant women of his clan money for the same 
purpose for the benefit of their yet unborn children. He never assisted 
singers, musicians, or flatterers. 

He built many sard,is. The one in Dihli has been mentioned above. 
In Ahmadabad, a mahalla was adorned by him and received as 8 
memorial of him the name of Bukharaé. In the same town he built the 
Masjid and Tomb of Shah Wajih" ’d-Din (died 988 ; Bad#,oni, IIT, 43). 
He also built Faridabad near Dihli, the greater part of the old pargana 
of Tilpat being included in the pargana of Faridabad (Elliot’s Glossary, 
Beame’s Edition, IT, p. 123), Jn Lahor also, 2 Mahalla was built by him, 
a large bath, and a chauk, or bizir. The Government officers under 
him received annually three AhilSats; to his footmen he gave annually 
a blanket, and his sweepers got shoes. He never made alterations in 
his gifts. 

His contingent consisted of 3,000 picked troopers. Neither in the 
reign of Akbar, nor that of Jahingtr did he build a palace for himself. 
He always lived as if on the march. He paid his contingent personally, 
little caring for the noise and tumult incident to such offices. One of his 
best: soldiers, an Afghan of the name of Sher Khan, had taken leave in 
Gujrat, and rejoined after an absei.ce of six years, when Sh. Farid was in 
Kalanir on his march to Kangra. The Shaykh ordered Dwarkaé Dis, 
his Bakhshi, to pay the man his wages, and the Bakhshi wrote out the 
Descriptive Roll, and gave the man one day’s pay. But Farid got angry, 
and said, “He is an old servant, and though he comes rather late, my 
affairs have not fared ill on account of his absence ; give him hié whole 
pay.” The man got 7,000 Rs., his whole pay for six years. 


{? Khurd, eat, enjoyed.—P.] 
2 In Dihll, Ahmadabad, and many other places in Gujrit do we find Bukhari Sayyids. 
Vide Nos, 77, 78. 
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‘Night and day,” exclaims the author of the Jfa*asir, “ change as 
hefore, and the stars walk and the heavens turn as of old, but India has 
no longer such men. Perhaps they have left for some other country ! "’ 

Shaykh Farid had no son. His daughter also died childless. He hail 
adopted two young men, Muhammad SaSid and Mir Khin. They Jived 
in great pomp, and did not care for the emperor. Though often warned, 
they would noisily pass the palace in pleasure bouts to the annovance 
of the emperor, their boats being lighted up with torches and coloured 
lamps. One night they did so again, and Mahabat Khan, whom Jahangir 
had given a hint, sent one of his men and killed Mir Khan. S. F. 
demanded of the emperor Mahibat's blood; but Mahabat got together 
several “ respectable ** witnesses who maintained before the emperor 
that Mir Khan had been killed by Muhammad SaSid, and Shaykh F. had 
to remain quiet. 

Muhammad Sa‘id was alive in the 20th year of Shahjahan, and was a 
Commander of Seven Hundred, 300 horse (Padishahn, II, 743). 

Sayyid JaS far, &. F.’s brother, was also in Akbar’s service. He was 
killed in the battle of Patan (p. 433). 

The Padishahnama (I, b., 316, 313; II, 739) also mentions Sayyid 
Badr, son of Shaykh Farid’s sister, a Commander of 700, 500 horse: and 
Sayyid Bhakar, son of Sh. F.’s brother, a Commander of Five Hundred. 
300 horse. 

100. Samanji Khan, son of Chalma Beg. 

For Samanji we often find in MSS. Sumdji. The Turkish saman 
means hay, so that, Samadnji or Samanchi would mean one iho luoks after 
the hay. | 

The name of this grandee is neither given in the Ma*agir, nor the 
Cabaqat. Nor have I come across his name inthe Akbarndma. It remains. 
therefore, doubtful whether he is the son of No. 58. 

Another Saminji Khan will be fond below, No. 147. 

101. Tardi Khan, son of Qiyé Khan Gung (No. 33), 

He has been mentioned above. on p. 367. The Tabaqat says that, in 
1001, he was governor of Patan (Gujrit).2 


2 Tardi Khan is also mentioned in Sayvid Abmad’s edition of the Tuzuk, p 19, 1.15 
But this isamistake. {t should be Zar Khan, not Turdi Khin. The word togndi, L.c., als 
is a mistake, and should he Togbai. Pages 18, 19, of the Tuzuk treat of Akbar's force 
march to Datan in Gujrat (ride p. 343, note, and p. 445). The Ma*dasir (MS. 77 « 
the Library As, Soc. Bengal, p. 163, 6.) mention» the 4th Rabi I, ax the day when Akhi 
left Agra ; but from the Akbernima (Lucknow Edition, HI, 18 ff.) it is clear that Akb: 
left Agra on the 24th Rabis 1, 93), and engaged the enemies on the Oth day after h 
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102. Mihtar Khan, Anis" ’d-Din, a servant of Humayin. 

‘The word mthtar, prop. a prince, occurs very often in the names of 
Huméiyiin’s servants. Thus in the Akbarndma (Lucknow Edition, Vol. I, 
p. 269—a very interesting page, which gives the names of the grandees, 
etc., who accompanied the emperor to Persia). 

Mihtar Khan was the title of Anis* ’d-Din. He was Humiyiin’s 
treasurer on bis flight to Persia, and returned with the emperor. 

In the 14th year, when Rantanbhir had been conquered (vide No. 96), 
the fort was put in his charge. Inthe beginning of the 21st year (beginning 
of 984) he accompanied Man Singh on his expedition against Rana 
Partab of Maiwar, and distinguished himself as leader of the Chandawul 
(rear). Inthe 25th year he held a jagir in Audh, and distinguished himself 
in the final pursuit of MaSsiim Khan Farankhidi (No. 157). 

Anis was gradually promoted. He was at the time of Akbar’s death 
a Commander of Three Thousand. According to the Tabaqdat, he was 
in-1001 a Commander of 2,500. 

He died in the 3rd year of Jahangir’s reign, 1017, eighty-four years 
old. If I read the MSS. of the MaSdgir correctly, he was a Kati, and 
looked upon his tribe with much favour. He was a man of great simplicity. 
It is said that he paid his contingent monthly. 

Minis Khan, his son, was during the reign of Jahangir a Commender 
of Five Hundred, 130 horse. 4ba Tal, son of Minis Khan, was employed 
as treasurer (Khizanchi) of the Siba of Bengal. 

103. Ray Durga Sisodia. . 

Ray Durga is generally called in the Akbarnama, Ray Durga Chandra- 
wat, (> gh aoe), The home of the family was the Pargana of Rampir, 
also called Islampir, near Chitor. 

In the 26th year of Akbar’s reign Ray Durgé accompanied Prince 
Murad on his expedition against Mirzi Muhammad Hakim of Kabul. 
In the 28th year he was attached to Mirza Khan’s (No. 29) corps, and 
distinguished himself in the Gujrat war. In the 30th year he was with 
M. SAziz Koka (No. 21) in the Dakhin. In the 36th year he followed 
Prince Murad to Malwa, and later to the Dakhin. 

In the 45th year Akbar sent him after Muzaffar Husayn Mirzi. He 
then accompanied Abi 'l-Fazl to Nasik, and went afterwards home on 
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departure, i.e. on the 5th Jumada I, 981. Hence the date Sth Juméda I, 980, which 
Sayyid Ahmad gives, Tuzuk, p. 18, 1. 16, should be corrected to 5th Jumadg I, 981. 

The com n of the several sources for a history of Akbar’s reign, and the correction 
of the MSS. is a truly herculean labour, which the want of critical acumen on the part of 
the editora of our printed historical editions has very much increased. Vide No. 104, 
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leave. He returned, but after six weeks went again home, apparently 
without permission. 
He died towards the end of the 2nd year of Jahangir’s reign. 
According to the Tuzuk (p. 63) he had served Akbar for upwards of 
forty years. Jahangir says, he had at first been in the service of Rand 
Udai Singh, and reached, during the reign of Akbar, the dignity of 
Commander of Four Thousand. He is said to have heen a good tactician. 
The Jabagat says that hewas in 1001 aCommander of Fifteen Hundred. 
The Ma*dgir continues the history of his descendants, from which the 
following tree has been taken. 
Genealogy of the Ra,os of Rampir (1slampir), Chitor. 
1. Ray Durga Sisocliya 
(Chandr&wat) 
2. Ra,o Chanda (Jahangir) 
(a) A son————_—_—_———-———_(b) Riip Mukund 
3. Ri,o Dauda& (Shahjahan) | 


4. Ri,o Hatti Singh (Do.)! 
(died childless] 


| 
5. (2) Ra,o Rip Singh 6. (6) Ra,o Amr Singh 
({dicd childless] (Awrangzib) 


7. Ri,o te Singh 
§. Ra,o Gopal Singh 


3 9. Ra,o Ratan Singh 

Ra,o Ratan Singh turned Muhammaday, and got the title of Muslim 
Khan (Awrangzib-Jahandar Shah). 

104. Madhi Singh, son of Raja Bhagwan Das (No. 27). 

He was present in the fight at Sarnal (p. 353). In the beginning of the 
21st year (Muharram, 984) he served under Man Singh against Rana 
Kika, and distinguished himself in the battle of Goganda (21st Rabi 
I, 984).2 In the 30th vear he accompahied Mirzi Shahrukh (No. 7) 


4 There is some confusion in the MSS, and printed editions regarding his name. Thus 
in the Pédishdhnama, Ed. Bibl. Indica, J, b. 305, he is called Mathi Singh; but Hatté 
Singh in the same work, Vol. II, p. 730, and Hathi, on p. 374. 

4 It was said above, p. 361, note 2, that the battle of Goganda was fought in 985. This 
is tho statement of the Jabagat, which the Ma*éxir follows in ita biographical note of Raja 
Man Singh. But from the Akbarnama and the History of Rada,oni, who wag present in 
the battle, and brought Akbar Man Singh's report, it ia clear that Min Singh set out on 
the 2nd Muharram, 984, and that the battle took place on the 2st Rabi :. of the same 


year. 

"It has been remarked above (p. 383, note 1) that the chronology of the Tabaqdt is 

erroneous. Bada,oni ascribes the errors to the omission of the intercalary days, and a 

contusion of solar and lunar years. Historians should bear this in mind. The Akbarndme 

= the only source for a history of Akbar’s reign, and the Sawdanik should be the guide of 
istorians. 
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on his expedition to Kashmir. In the Slst year, after the death of 
Sayyid Hamid (No. 78), he took the contingent of Raja Bhagwan from 
Thana Langar, where he was stationed, to SAli Masjid, where Man 
Singh was. 

In the 48th year he was made a Commander of Three Thousand, 2,000 
horse. According to the Tabagat, he had been, in 1001, a Commander 
of 2,000. 

His son, Chatr Sal, or Satr Sal, was at the end of Jahangir’s reign a 
Commander of Fifteen Hundred, 1,000 horse. He was killed together with 
his two sons, Bhim Singh and Anand Singh, in the Dakhin, in the 3rd year 
of Shahjahan’s reign. His third son, Ugar Sen, was a Commander of 
Eight Hundred, 400 horse (vide Padishahn, I, p. 294; I, b., 
pp. 305, 314). ! 

105. Sayyid Qasim, and 143. Sayyid Hashim, sona of Sayyid 
Mahmiid Khan of Barha, Kiindliwél (No. 75). 

In the 17th year S. Qasim served under Khan SAlam (No. 58) in the 
pursuit of Muhammad Husayn Mirza, who after his defeat by M. SAziz 
Koka (No. 21) had withdrawn to the Dakhin. 

S. Hashim served, in the 21st year, with Ray Ray Singh (No. 44) 
against Sultan De,ora, ruler of Sarohi, and distinguished poe? in the 
conquest of that place. 

In the 22nd year both brothers served under Shabbaz Khan (No. 80) 
against the Rind. In the 25th year, when Chandr. Sen., son of Maldeo, 
raised disturbances, both brothers, who had jdagirs in Ajmir, were ordered 
to march against him. Both again distinguished themselves in the 28th 
year, and served in the hardwal of ‘Mirza Khan (No. 29) in the 
Gujrat war. 

S. Hashim was killed in the battle of Sarkich, near Ahmadabad. S. 
Qasim was wounded. He was subsequently appointed Thanadar of 
Patan. When Mirzé Khan went te Court, leaving Qulij Khan as Governor 
of Ahmadabad, Qasim was again appointed to a command and operated 
successfully against Mugaffar, Jim (zamindar of Little Kachh), and 
Khangar (zamindar of Great Kachh). 

On the transfer of Mirza Khan, Khan-i ASzam (No. 21) was appointed 
Governor of Gujrat. Qasimcontinued to serve inGujrat,and distinguished 
himself especially in the 37th year. Later, he commanded the left wing 
of Sultan Murad’s Dakhin corps. 

Qasim died in the 44th year (1007). He was at his death a Commander 
of 1,500. 

Regarding their sons, vide p. 427. 
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AIL. Commanders of Twelve Hundred and Fifty 


106. Ray Sal Darbari, Shaykhawat. 

He is also called Raja Ray Sal Darbari, and is the son of Raja Soja, 
son of Ray Ray Mal Shaykhawat, in whose service Hasan Khan Sir 
(father of Sher Shah) was for some time. 

As remarked above (No. .23), the Kachhwahas are divided 

into Rajadwats and Shaykhawats. To the latter branch belong Raia 
Lo Karan, Ray Sal, etc.; the former contains Man Singh’s posterity 
(the present rulers of Jaipiir). 
‘The term Shatkhdwat, or Shekhdwat, as it is generally pronounced, 
is explained as follows. One of the ancestors of this branch had no sons. 
A Muhammadan Shaykh, however, had pity on him, and prayed for 
him till he got a son. From motives of gratitude, the boy was called 
Shaykh.! Hence his «tescendants are called the Shaykhawat Branch. 

Ray Sal was employed at Court, as his title of Darbar? indicates. He 
was in charge of the Harem. During the reign of Jahangir, he was 
promoted, and served inthe Dakhin. He died there at an advanced age. 
He had twenty-one sons, each of whom had & numerous posterity. 

Whilst Ray Sal was in the Dakhin, Madhi Singh and other grand- 
children of his, collected a lot of ruffians, and occupied Ray Sal’s paternal 
possessions.* But Mathura Das, a Bengali, who was Ray Sal’s Munshi 
and Vakil, recovered a purtion of his master’s ‘ands, 

After Ray Sai's death, his sons and grandsons lived, according to 
the custom of the Zamindars of the age, in feud with their neighbours 
and with each other. Raja Girdhar, Ray Sal’s son, is almost the only 
one that distinguished himself at Court. 

From.the Akbarnama we see that Ray Sal entered early Akbar’s 
service ; for he was present in the battle of Khayarbad (p. 414) in the 
fight at Sarnal (vide 27), and accompanied the Emperor on his forced 
march to Patan and Ahmadabad (p. 458, note). 

The Padishahnama (I, b., p. 314) mentions another son of Ray Sal's, 
Bhoj Raj, who was a Commander of Eight Huudred; 400 horse. 

The Jabaqd says that Ray Sal, was in 1001 a Commander of Two 
Thousand. Abd ’l-Fazl calls him in this list a Commander of 1250. This 
mansab is unusual, and Ray Sal stands alone in this class. It does not 


' He ia the same as the Shaykhji of Jaipiir genealogies. Shaykhji is said to have been 
a gtandson of Udaikaran, twelfth descendant of Dhold Ray (p. 348). 

® Called inthe Wa*dsir jloaS, Khandar or Ghandar, ‘“‘ near Amber.’’ Tod mentions 
@ Khandher near Amber. Vide Geogr. Index, Khandar. 
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occur in the lists of Grandees in the Padishahndma. From other histories 
also it is clear that the next higher Mansab after the Hazdri was the 
Hazar o pansadi, or Commander of Fifteen Hundred. 


AXTIT, Commanders of One Thousand. 


107. Muhibb SAli Khan, son of Mir Khalifa. 

This grandee must not he confounded with Muhibb SAli Khan Rahtist 
(p. 166). 

Muhibb SAli Khan is the son of Mir Nizam" ’d-Din SAli Khalifa, the 
“pillar of Babar’s government”. He had no faith in Humayin, and 
was opposed to his accession. He therefore favoured Mahdi Khwaja, 
Bahar’s son-in-law. Mahdi, a short time before Babar’s death, assumed 
a royal deportment. One day, Mir Khalifa happened to be in Mahdi’s 
tent; and when he left, Mahdi, thinking himself alone, put his hand 
to his beard, and exclaimed, “ Thou shalt by and by follow me.’’ He had 
scarcely uttered these words, when he observed Muqim-i Harawi! in 
the corner of the tent. Muqim reported these words to Mir Khalifa, 
and upbraided him for giving Mahdi his support. Mir Khalifa thereupon 
changed his mind, forbade people to visit Mahdi, and raised, on Babar’s 
death, Humayiin to the throne. 

His son Muhibb SAli Khan distinguished himself under Babar and 
Humayin. His wife was Nahid Begam, daughter of Qasim Koka. 
Qasim had sacrificed himself for Babar. Babar had fallen into the 
hands of SAbd" ’llah Khan Uzbak, when Qasim stepped forward and said 
that he was Babar. He was cut to pieces, and Babar escaped. In 975, 
Nahid Begam went to Thatha, to see her mother, Haji Begam (daughter 
of Mirza Muqim, son of Mirzi Zi *l-Niin). After Qasim Koka’s death, 
Haji Begam married Mirza Hasan, and alter him, Mirza SIsa Tarkhan, king 
of Sindh (p. 390). Before Nihid Begam reached Thatha Mirza SIsa died. 
His successor, Mirzi Bagi, ill-treated Haji Begam and her daughter 
Haji Begam therefore collected a few desperate men and watched foc 
an opportunity to get hold of M. Bagi’s person. The plot was, however, 
discovered, and Haji Begam was put into prison. Nahid Begam escaped 
and went to Bhakkar, where she was well received by Sultan Mahmid, 
ruler of the District. He persuaded her to ask Akbar to send her husband 
Muhibb SAli to Bhakkar; and he would give him an army. if he liked to 
attuck Thatha. Nahid EpaGnints did so on ue to Court, and Akbar, 


‘ Father of the Historian ‘Nisan’ ‘d-Din Alncad, author of the rabagat: t Akbari, 
Muqim was then Diwan-1 Byuyitat. 
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in the 16th year (978), called for Muhibb, who had then retired from 
court-life, and ordered him to proceed to Bhakkar. | 

Muhibb set out, accompanied hy Mujahid Khan, a son of his daughter. 
SaSid Khan (No. 25), Governor of Multan, had also received orders to 
assist Muhibb; but at Sultan Mahmiid’s request, Mulibb came alone, 
accor panied by only a few hundred troopers. When he arrived’ at 
Bhakkar, Sultan Mahmiid said that he had changed his mind : he might 
go and attack Thatha without his assistance; but he should do so from 
Jaisalmir, and not from Bhakkar. Muhibb, though he had only 200 
troopers, resolved to punish Suiyiin Mahmiid for his treachery, and 
- prepared himself to attack Bhakkar. Mahmid had 10,000 horse assembled 
near Fort Mathila (alagile). Muhibb attacked them, dispersed them, and 
took soon after the fort itself. He then fitted out a larger corps, and moved 
to Bhakkar, where he again defeated Mahmiid. The consequence of this 
victory was that Mubarak Khan, Sultan Mahmiid’s vazir, left his master 
and went with 1,500 ho.se over to Mubibb. But as Mubarak’s son, Beg 
Oghlii, was accused of having had criminal intercourse with a concubine 
of Sultén Mahmiid, Muhibb wished to kill Beg Oghlii. Mubarak, who had 
not expected this, now tried to get out of Muhibb’s power. Muhibb 
therefore killed Mubarak, and used the money which fell into his hands 
to complete his preparations for the siege of Bhakkar. 

The siege had lasted three years, when famine and disease drove the 
inhabitants to despair. The swelling which is peculiar to the district 
decimated the people; and the bark of the Sirs tree (p. 238), the best 
remedy for it, could only be had for gold. Sultan Mahmiid at last sent 
a message to Akbar, and offered the fort as a present to Prince Salim, 
if Muhibb were recalled, and another grandee sent in his stead, who was 
to take him (Mahmiid) to Court ; for he said, he could not trust. Muhibb. 
Akbar accepted the proposal, and sent Mir Gesi, Bakiwal-begi, to 
Bhakkar.2 Before Mir Gesii arrived, Sultiin Mahmid had died. New 
complications arose on his arrival. Mujahid Khan just besieged Fort 
Ganjiba,? and his mother SimiSa Begam (Muhibh’s daughter), who felt 
offended at Akbar’s proceedings, dispatched a few ships against Mir 
Gest. an’ nearly captured him. In the meantime Mugqim-i Harawi 
also arrived anc dissuaded Muhihb from hostilities against Mir Gesii. 


' The conquest of Bhakkar is minutely related in the Tarikh-i MaSsiimi (ride No. 329), 
from which Prof. Dowson in his edition of Elliot's History of India (1, p. 240 ff.) has given 
eatracts. But Aba 'l-Fazl's account contains a few interesting particulars and differences. 
For Dowson's Mir Kisii, we have to read Mir Gesi. His biography is given inthe Ma*é-ir, 

2 Generally called Canjaue. 
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The latter now entered Bhakkar (981) and the inhabitants handed the 
keys over to bim. 

But neither Muhibb nor Mujahid felt inclined to leave for the Court, 
though their stay was fraught with danger. Muhibb therefore entered 
into an agreement with Mir Geaii, according to which Mujahid should he 
allowed to go to Thatha, and that he himself with his whole family should 
be accommodated in Lohari. The arrangement had been partially carried 
out, when Mir Gesii dispatched a flotilla after Mujahid. Muhibb upon this 
withdrew to Mathila. Sami‘a Begam fortified the environs, and when 
attacked by Gesii’s men, she successfully repulsed them for one day and 
one nine Next day, Mujahid arrived by forced marches, defeated the 
enemy,! and occupied the land east of the river. 

Tn the meantime, Akbar had sent Muhammad Tarsd Khan (No. 32) 
as governor to Bhakkar, and Muhibh thought it now wise to go to 
Court. 

In the 2)st year, Mubibb received an appointment at Court, as 2 
sort of Mir Srz: As he gave the.emperor satisfaction, Akhbar, in the 
23rd year, allowed him to choose one of four appointments, the office 
of Mir SArz, the guard of the Harem, the governorship of a distant 
province, or the governorship of Dihli. Muhibb chose the last, and 
entered at once upon his office. 

He died as Governor of Dihli in 989. 

Muhibb is placed in the Tabagat among the Commanders of Four 
Thousand. 

Regarding the town of Bhakkar, Abi ’l-Fazl says that it is called in 
old books Mansgitra. Six rivers united: pass by it in several branches ; 
two branches lie to the south, one to the north. The town at the latter 
branch is called Bhakkar. On the second branch another town lies, 
called Lohari, and near it is the Indus. 

Mirza Shah Husayn Arghiin, king of Thatha, had Bhakkar fortified. 
and appointed as C‘ommander his foster-brother, Sultin Mahmiid. After 
Shih Husayn's death, Sultan Mahmid declared himself indepenlent 
at Bhakkar, and Mirza S134 Tarkhan (p. 390) at Thatha. Both were 
often at war with each other. Sultin Malmiid is said to have been a 
ctuel man. 

As Bhakkar was. conquered and annexed before Thatha. it) was 
attached to the Siba of Multan. 


11f Prof. Dowaon's MSS. agree with his version (I, p. 241), the Tartth) Masini 
would vontradict the Adfurndma, Mujabid Khan is again mentioued, Le. p. 282. 
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[Muhibb SAli Khan Rahtisi.] 

Like Muhibb ‘Ali Khan, son of Mir Khalifa, Mubibh ‘Ali Khan 
Rahtas! is put in the Tabagat among the Commanders of Four Thousand. 
It is impossible to say why Abi ’l-Fazl had not mentioned him in this 
list. His name, however, occurs frequently in the Akbarndma and other 
histories. As he was s long time Governor of Rahtas in §. Bihar, he is 
generally called Rahtdst. This renowned Fort had passed, in 945, into 
the hands of Sher Shah. During his reign, as also that of Salim Shah, 
Fath Khan Batni commanded the Fort. Subsequently it came into 
the hands of Sulayman and Junayd-i Karrarani. The latter appointed 
Sayyid Muhammad commander. As related above (p. 437), he handed 
it over to Shahbaz Khan (No. 80), at the time of the war with Gajpati 
and his son Sri Ram (984). | 

In the same year, Akbar appomted Muhibb SAI! Khan governor of 
Rahtas, and Shabbéz Khan made over the Fort to him. 

_Muhibb rendered excellent services during the Bengal Military 
Revolt. His son also, Habib SAli Khan(vide No. 133), distinguished bimself 
by his bravery, but was killed in a fight with one Yisuf Mitti, who had 
collected a band of Afghans and ravaged S. Bihar. His death affected 
his father so much that he became temporarily insane. 

In the 3lst year, two officers having been appointed to each Siba, 
Muhibb was ordered to join Vazir Khan (No. 41), Governor of Bengal. 
In the 33rd year Bihar was given to the Kachhwahas as jagir, and Akbar 
called Muhibb to Court, intending to make him governor of Multan. 
But as the emperor was just about to leave for Kashmir (997), Muhibb 
accompanied him. 

Soon after entering Kashmir, Muhibb fell ill, and died, on the emperor's 
return, near the Koh-t Sulayman. Akbar went to his sick-bed and saw 
him the moment he died. 

In the Akbarndma (IIT, p. 245) a place Muhibd SAlipir 1 is mentioned 
which Muhibb founded near Rahtas. 

108. Sulfin Khwaja, SAbd" ‘l-SAzim, son of Khwaja Khawand 
Dost. 

He is also called Sultan Khwaja Nagshbandi.* His father Khawand 
Dost was a pupil of Khwaja SAbd" ’sh-Shahid, fifth son of Khwaja 


1 Not given on the mapa. 
2 Nagalband was the epithet of the renowned saint Khwiia Bahi re "d- Din of Bukhara i, 
born 7238, died 3rd Rabi¢ I, 701. He was called nagshban:l, because according to his own 
words, he and his parents used to weave kambhabe adorned with fiyures (nacsh). 
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SAbd" ‘lah (generally called Khwajagin Kawaja; vide No. 17), 
son of the renowned saint Khwaja Aasir' ’d-Din Ahrar (born 806, died 
29th RabiS I, 895). 

When SAbd" ’sh-Shahid came from Bsceahaend: to India, he was well 
received by Akbar, and got as present the Pargana Chamiari. He remained 
there some time, but returned in 982 to Samarqand, where he died two 
years later. 

Sultan Khwaja, though neither learned in the sciences nor in tasawwuf 
(mysticism), had yet much of the saintly philosopher in him. He possessed 
in @ high degree the confidence and the friendship of the emperor. In 984 
he was made Mir Hay, and as such commanded a numerous party of 
courtiers during the pilgrimage to Makkah. Never before had so influential 
a party left for Arabia : Sultan Khwaja was to distribute six lakhs of rupees 
and 12,000 khtlSats to the people of Makkah. 

On his return in 986 (23rd year) he was made a Commander of One 
“housand, and appointed Sadr of the realm (p. 284). He held that office 
till his death, which took place in the 29th year (992). He was buried 
outside the Fort of Fathpiir, to the north. 

His daughter, in the beginning of the 30th year, was married to 
Prince Danyéal. 

His son, Mir Khwaja, was in the 46th year a Commander of 500. 

Acccrding to Bada,oni and Abii ’l-Fazl, Sultan Khwaja belonged to 
the elect of the “ Divine Faith ” (vide p. 214). 

109. Khwaja SAbd" ‘lah, son of Khwaja SAbd" ’1-Latif. 

His name is not given in the MaSaur and the Zabaqat, The Akbar- 
nima mentions a Khwaja SAbd4 ‘Ilah who served in the war against 
Abd" ‘lah Khan Uzbak (No. 14), in Malwah (971-2), during the last 
rebellion of Khan Zaman (No. 13), and in the fight at Sarnal (middle of 
ShaSban, 980; wide No. 27). He also accompanied the emperor on his 
forced march to Patan. and. Ahmadabad. Vide the Lucknow Edition 
of the Akbarndma, II, 285, 287, 367; III, 24. 

110. Khwéja Jahan, Amina of Hirat. 

His full name is Khwaja Amin" ’d-Din Mahmid of Hirat. The form 
Amina is modern Jrani, which likes to add a long d@ to names. 

Amin was an excellent accountant and a distinguished calligrapher. 
He accompanied Humayin on his flight to Persia. On the return of the 
emperor, he was made Bakhshi of Prince Akbar. 

On Akbar's accession, Amin was made a Commander of One Thousand, 
and received the title of Ahwdja Jahan. He was generally employed 
in financial work, and kept the great seal. In the llth year he was 
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aceused by Muzaffar Khan (No. 37) of want of loyalty shown in the 
rebellion of Khan Zaman. Amin was reprimanded, the great seal was 
taken from him, and he was dismissed to Makkah. 

On his return, he was pardoned. In the 19th year (981-2) Akbar 
besieged Hajipiir; but: Amin had been compelled by sickness to remain 
behind at Jaunpir. When the emperor returned from Hajiptir over 
Jaunpir to Agra, Amin followed him. On the march, he was once charged 
by a mast elephant ; his. foot got entangled in a tent rope, and he fell 
to the ground. The accident had an injurious effect on Amin, con- 
valescent as he was. He died near Lakhnau in the beginning of ShaSbin, 
982. 

According to the chronology of the Tabagét, his death took place 
in 983. 

A son of Amin’s brother is mentioned. His name was Mirza Beg. 
He was a poet and wrote under the takhallug of Shahri. He withdrew 
from Court, and died in 989. 

Jahangir also conferred the title of Khwaja J ahin on the officer (Dost 
Muhammad of Kabul) who had served him as Bakhshi while Prince. 

lll. Tétdr Khan, of Khurasan. 

His name is Khwaja Tahir Muhammad. In the 8th year he accom- 
panied Shah Budagh Khan (No. 52) and Rimi Khan (No. 146), and 
pursued Mir Shah Abd ’l-MaSali, who withdrew from Hisér Firfiza tc 
Kabul. 

He was then made governor of Dihli, where he died in 986. 

The J'abrqdt says he was for some time Vazir, and died in 985. 

Regarding his enmity with Mull Nar" ’d-Din Tarkhan, de Bada,oni, 
IKI, 199. 

112. Hakim Abi 'l-Fath, son of Mulla SAbd" r-Razzaq of Gilan. 

His name is Masil ‘d-Din Abia ’l-Fath. Mawlana SAbd" ’r-Razzaq, 
his father, was a learned and talented man, and held for a long time 
the post of Sddr of Gilin. When Gilan, in 974, came into the possession 
af Tahmisp, Ahmad Khin, ruler of the country was imprisoned, and 
SAbd" ‘r-Razziy was tortured to death. Hakim Abia ‘l-Fath, with his 
dastiugtushed brothers, Hakim Humam (No. 205) and Hakim Nir ‘d-Din.! 
deft the country, and arrived. in the 20th year, in India (p. 184). They 
went to Court and were well received. Abii ‘l-Fath, in the 2{th vear, 
was inade Sadr and .fivin of ene At the outbreak of the military 


2 ene aes owe. 


‘He is mentionei Lelow among the poets of Akbar’s reign. His takhallus is Qarari” 
an ir Fisuith brothers atbims Larefs “lhih, came later from Frain to India, and received 
rch Aba‘ Fath’ = anitar nee a Command of Two Hundred (No. 354). Hedid net live long. 
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revolt, he was captured with several other officers (vide Nos. 98 and 159) ;. 
but he escaped from prison, and went again to Court. He rose higher. 
and higher in Akbar’s favour, and possessed an immense influence in. 
state matters and on the emperor himself. Though only a Commander 
of One Thousand, he is said to have had the power of a Vakil. 

As related above (p. 367), he accompanied Bir Bar on the expedition 
against the Yiisufza,is in Sawdd and Bijor. On his return, he was repri- 
manded ; for the emperor, correctly enough, ascribed the disastrous 
issue of the eampaign to Abi ‘l-Fath’s insubordinate conduct towards 
Zayn Koka (No. 34). 

In the 34th year (997) he went with the emperor to Kashmir and 
from there to Zabulistan. On the march he fell sick, and died. According 
to Akbar’s order, Khwaja Shams" d’-Din (No. 159) took his body to Hasan 
Abdal, and buried him in a vault which the Khwaja had made for himself 
(Tuzuk, p. 48). On his return, the emperor said a prayer at Abi ’l-Fath's 
tomb. 

The great poet SUrfi of Shiraz (vide below, among the poets) is Abi 
’1-Fath’s encomiast. Fayzi also has composed a fine murgtya, or elegy, 
on his death. | 

Abii ’1-Fazl and Bada,oni speak of the vast attainments of Abi ’l-Fath. 
A rare copy of his Munshiydt} is preserved in the Library of the As. Soc. 
Bengal (No. 780). He had a profound contempt for old Persian poet: : 
thns he called Anwari diminutively Anwariyak; ond of Khaqini he 
said, he would give him a box on the ears if he were to ‘ome to him-to 
rouse him from his sleepiness, and would send him to Abi ‘l-Fagl, 
who would give him another box, and both would then show him how 
to correct his verses (Badi,oni, III, 167). 

Bada,oni mentions Abii ’1-Fath’'s influence as one of the chief reasons 
why Akbar abjured Islim (p. 184). 

Aba ’l-Fath had @ son, Fath" ‘Mah. He was killed by Jahangir, as 
he was an accomplice of Khusraw (Tuzuk, p. 58). : 

A grandson of ‘Abi 1-Fath is mentioned in the Pddishahnama (II, 
p. 739). His namie is Fath Ziya ; he was a Commander of Nine Hundred, 
150 horse. , 

113. Shaykh Jamal, son of Muhammad Bakhtyiar 

His full name is Shaykh Jamal Bakhtyar, son of Shayk; Muhammad 
Bakhtyaér. The Bakhtyar clan had possessions in Jalesar, near Dihli. 

Sheva Jamil’s sister held the post of superintendent in: Akbar’s 


: 1 His “Munshi yat contain interesting |r tt-rs addressed by Abid 'l-Fath to his brother 
Hakim Humém, the Khin Khanan (No. 2, Khwaja Shams (No. 139) and others. 
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harem, and procured for her brother a command of One Thousand. 
Jamal’s elevation excited much envy. One day, after taking some 
water, he felt suddenly ill. Rip also, one of Akbar’s servants, who had 
drunk of the same water, fell immediately ill. Akbar had antidotes 
applied, and both recovered. 

In the 25th year he accompanied Isma‘il Qulf Khan (No. 46) on his 
expedition against the rebel Niyabat Khan. Niyabat Khan was the son 
of Mir Hashim of Nirhapir; his name was SArab. Before his rebellion 
he held Jhosi and Arail (Jalalabas) as jagir. In the fight which took place 
near “‘ Kantit, a dependency of Panna,” + Shaykh Jamal was nearly killed, 
Niyaébat Khan having -ulled him from his horse. 

In the 26th year he marched with Prince Murad against Mirza 
Muhammad Hakim of Kabul. | 

Shaykh Jamal drank a great deal of wine. One day he brought such 
a smell of wine to the audience hall that Akbar felt offended, and excluded 
him from Court. Jamal therefore squandered and destroyed the things 
he had with him, and assumed the garb of a jogi. This annoyed the 
emperor more, and Jamal was put into prison. Soon after, he was 
pardoned ; but he continued his old vice, and brought delirium tremens 
on himself. In the 30th year, when Akbar set out for Zabulistaén, Shaykh, 
Jamal had to remain sick in Lidhiyana. He died there in the same 
year (993). | 

Jamal has been mentioned above on p. 200. 

114. JaSfar Khan, son of Qazaq Khan. 

He is genera!ly called in the histories JuSfar Khan Takli, Takli 
being the name of a Qizilbash tribe. 

His grandfather, Muhammad Khan Sharaf" ‘d-Din Oghli Takla 
was at the time of Humayiin’s flight governor of Hirat and lalla* to 
Sultin Muhammad Mirza, eldest son of Shah Tahmasp-i Safawi. At 
the Shah’s order, he entertained Humayiin in the most hospitable 
manner. When he died he was succeeded in office by his son Qazaq 
Khan. But Qazaq showed so little loyalty, that Tahmasp, in 972, sent 


1 The Bibl. Indica edition of Badd,oni (11, 289) says, the fight took place at Gasht 
(2-25), a dependency of Patna (a), but this is a mistake of the editors. Sir H. Elliot 
(Beames’ Glossary II, 166) has drawn attention tu the frequent mistakes which MSS. 
make. in the name of Panna (a.), to which Kantit belonged. There is no doubt, that 
above, on p. 130, |. 2, and p. 129, note, we have likewise to read Panna, which was 
famous for its wild elephants. es 

& The word l/alle is not in our dictionaries, though it occurs frequently in Persian 
Historians, as the Memoirs of Tahmasp, the § dlamara, etc, I have ‘never seen it used by 
Indian Historians. From the passages where it occura, it is plain that it has the same 
meaning ie atalig, which so often occurs in Indian Histories, ride p. 383, note 3. (Zala a 
tutor.—P.] 
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Ma‘siim Beg-i Safawi against him. Qazaq fell ill, and when the Persians 
came to Hirat, he died. Ma‘gim seized all his property. 

JaSfar thinking himeelf no longer safe in Persia, emigrated to India, 
and was well received by Akbar. He distinguished himself in the war 
with Khan Zaman, and was made a Khan and a Commander of One 
Thousand. From Badé,oni (II, p. 161), we see that he had a jagir in the 
Panjab, and served under Husayn Quli Khan (No. 24) in the expedition 
to Nagarkot. 

According to the Tabagqat, JaSfar’s father did not die a natural death, 
but was killed by the Persians. 

JaSfar had been dead for some time in 1001. 

115. Shah Fana*‘i, son of Mir Najafi. 

His name is not given in the Afa*dsxir and the Tabagqat. From the 
Akbarndéma (Lucknow Edition, II, 170, 172) we see that he served in the 
conquest of Malwa and took part in the battle near Sarangpir (beginning 
of the 6th year; vide No. 120). | 

The poet Fand*i who is mentioned in Badd,oni (III, 296), the Tabagae, 
and the Mir*at" ’l SAlam, appears to be the same. He travelled a good 
deal, was in Makkah, and distinguished himself by personal courage in 
war. Akbar conferred on him the title of Khan. He was a Chaghta*i 
Turk of noble descent. Once he said, in Akbar’s presence, that no one 
surpassed him in the three C’s—chess, combat, composition, when the 
emperor replied that he had forgotten a fourth, viz. conceit. For some 
reason, he was imprisoned, and when set at liberty it was found that he 


had become mad. He ran into the wilderness, and was no more 
heard of. | 

116. Asad" ‘lah Khan, of Tabriz. 

His name is not given in the Ma*asir and the Tabagat. An Asad" ‘llah 
Khan is mentioned in the Akbarndma (end of the 12th year). ‘He served 
under Khan Zaman (No. 13) and commanded the town of Zamdniyd 
(p. 337, 1.14). After Khan Zaman’s death, he wished to make over the 
town to Sulayman, king of Bengal. But Mun‘im (No. 11) sent a:‘man to 
him to convince him of his foolishness, and quickly took possession of 
the town, so that the Afghans under their leader; Khan Khanan Lodi, 
had to withdraw. This incident, however, brought the Afghin’s into 
contact with MunSjm ;:and as they found him a tractable man, a meeting 
was arranged, which took place in the neighbourhood of Patna. This 
meeting was of importance, inasmuch as Khan Khanan Lodi, on the 
part of Sulayman, promised to read the Khutba, and to strike coins in 
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Akbar’s name. Bengal therefore enjoyed peace till the death of Sulayman 
in 980. 

The Akbarnaéma mentions another officer of a similar name, sad“ "lah 
Turkman. He was mentioned above under 61. 

117. SaSadat SAli Khan, of Badakhshan. 

From the Akbarnama (III, 295) we see that he was killed in 988 in 
a fight with the rebel ‘Arab Bahadur. Shahbaz Khan had sent SaSadat 
to a Fort * near Rahtas, where he was surprised by SArab, defeated and 
slain. It is said that SArab drank some of his blood. 

118. Riipsi Bairdgi, brother of Raja Bihari Mal (No. 23). 

The Ma*dsir says that Ripsi was the son of Raja Bihari Mal’s brother. 
He was introduced at Court in the 6th year. 

According to the Tabagat, he was a commander of Fifteen! Hundred, 

Jaymal, Ripsi’s son, was the first that paid his respects to Akbar 
{under 23). He served some time under Sharaf" ’d-Din (No, 17), jagirdar 
of Ajmir, and was Thanadar of Mirtha. When Sharaf rebelled, Jaymal 
went to Court. In the 17th year he served in the mangalé of Khan 
Kalin (vide No. 129) and accompanied the emperor on the forced 
march to Patan and Ahmadabad (p. 458, note). In the 2Ist year he 
served in the expedition against Dauda, son of Ray Surjan (No. 96), 
and the conquest of Bindi (Muharram, 985). Subsequently, he was sent 
by Akbar on a mission to the grandees of Bengal; but on reaching 
Chausa, he suddenly died.. 

Jaymal’s wife, a daughter of Moth Raja (No. 121), refused to mount 
the funeral pile ; but Udai Singh, Jaymal's son, wished to force her to 
become a Saft. Akbar heard of it, and resolved to save her. He arrived 
just in time. Jagnath (No. 69) and Ray Sal (No. 106) got hold of Udai 
Singh, and took him to Akbar, who imprisoned him. 

The story of the heavy armour which Jaymal wore in the fight with 
Muhammad Husayn Mirza, after Akbar's forced march to Patan and 
Ahmadabad, is known from Elphinstone’s History (Fifth Edition, p. 509, 
note). Riipsi was offended, because the emperor ordered Karan (a grand- 
son of Maldeo) to put on Jaymal’s armour, and angrily demanded it back. 
Akbar then put off his own armour. Bhagwan Das, however, thought it 
necessary to ask the emperor to pardon Riipsi’s rudeness. 

1 According to the Akbarndma, Badd,oni, and the Tabagat, Sulayman died iu 980. 
In Prinsep’s Tables, Stewart's Bengal, etc., 981 is mentioned as.the year of his death. 
The Riydz" 's-Salain, upon which Stewart’s work is based, has also 961; but ae this 
itary ie quite modern and compiled from the Akbarnama and the J'abaqal, 981 may be 
looked upon as a mistake. Vide note 3, p. 179. 


* The MSS. call the Fort 2.8, caf, cumS, etc. It is said to be a dependency (az 
muzafat) of Rohtis. 
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119. JStimdéd Khan, Khwajasara. 

He has been mentioned above, p. 13, note. His appointment to 
Bhakkar was made in 984, when Sayyid Muhammad Mir SAdl (vide 
No. 140) had died. 

Magqgsiid S Ali, who killed IStimad, is said to have been blind in one eye. 
When he explained to I‘timad his miserable condition, his master 
insulted him by saying that someone should put urine into his blind 
eye. Magqsiid stabbed him onthe spot. According to another account, 
IStimad was murdered by Maqgiid, whilst getting up from bed. 

IStimnad built 1Stimadptir, 6 kos from Agra. He had there a villa and 
a large tank. He also lies buried there.) 

120. Baz Bahadur, son of Shajawal Khan [Sir]. 

Abii 'l-Fazl says below (Third Book, Siiba of Malwa) that his real 
name was Bayazid. 

Baz Bahadiir’s father was ShujaéSat Khan Sir, who is generally 
called in histories Shajawal, or Sajawal, Khan. The large town Shaja- 
walpiir, or Sajawalpiir, in Malwa bears his name ;? its original name, 
ShujaSatpir, which Abi ‘1-Fazl gives below under Sarkar Sarangpir, 
Malwa, appears to be no longer in use. 

When Sher Shah took Malwa from Mallii (Qadir Khan), ShujaSat 
Khan was in Sher Shah’s service, and was made by him governor of 
the conquered province. In Salim’s reign, he returned to Court ; but 
feeling dissatisfied with the king, he returned to Malwa. Salim dispatched 
a corps after him, and ShujaSat fled to the Raja of Diingarpiir. Some 
time after, he surrendered to Salim, and remained with him, Malwa 
being divided among the courtiers. Under SAdli, he was again appointed 
to Malwa. After a short time, he prepared himself to assume the royal 
purple, but died (962). 

Baz Bahadur succeeded him. He defeated several opponents, and 
declared himself, in 963, king of Malwa. His expedition to Gadha was 
not successful, Rani Dirgawati (p. 397) having repulsed him. He now 
gave himself up to a life of ease and luxury: his singers and dancing 
women were soon famous throughout Hindiistan, especially the beautiful 
Ripmati, who is even nowadays remembered. 


1 The trigonometrical maps have a village of the name of [Stimadpir Mantra 
about 9 miles E. of Agra, in the Pargana of Fathibad, near Samigar, where Awranyzib 
defeated Dara Shikoh. 

2 A few MSS. have Shujd$ Khan for ShujaSai Khan, just as one MS. reac! Shujas pir 
for Shujdalpir. Elphinstone also has ShujdS (p. 501, note 1). The word “ ShujaSat " 
should be spelled °° Ghajacat ”, whilst gle> is pronounced Shuja ; but the former also is 
pronounced with a u over al} India. 
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In the very beginning of the 6th year of Akbar’s reign Adham Koka 
(No. 19) was ordered to conquer Malwa. Pir Muhammad Khan (No. 20' 
SAbd" ’-llah Khan Uzbak (No. 14), Qiyaé Khan Gung (No. 33), Shah 
Muhammad Khan of Qandahar (No. 95) and his son SAdil Khan (No. 125), 
Sadiq Khan (No. 43), Habib SAli Khan (No. 133), Haydar Muhammad | 
Khan (No. 66), Muhammad Quli Toqba*i (No. 129), Qiya Khin (No, 184), 
Mirak Bahadur (No. 208), Samanji Khan (No. 147), Payanda Mubammad 
Mughul (No. 68), Mihr “Ali Sildoz (No. 130), Shah Fana*i (No. 115), and 
other grandees accompanied Adham. They met Baz Bahadur three kos 
from Sérangpiir and defeated him (middle of 968).1 Baz Bahadur fled 
to the jungles on the Khandesh frontier. He collected a new army, but 
was defeated by Pir Muhammad, who had succeeded Adham. He then 
fled to Miran Shah of Khandesh, who assisted him with troops. Pir 
Muhammad in the meantime conquered Bijagadh, threw himself suddenly 
upon Burhanpir, sacked the town, and allowed an indiscriminate 
slaughter of the inhabitants. B. B. marched against him, and defeated 
him. As related above, Pir Muhammad fled, and was drowned in the 
Narbadé. The imperialists thereupon got discouraged, and the jagirdars 
left for Agra, so that Baz Bahadur without oppositioa re-occupied Malwa. 

Inthe 7th year Akbar sent SAbd* ’-llah Khan Uzbak to Malwa. Before 
he arrived, B. B. fled without attempting resistance, and withdrew to 
the hills. He lived for some time with Bharji, Zamindar of Baglina, 
and tried to obtain assistance from Chingiz Khan and Sher Khan of 
Gujrat, and lastly even from the Nizam" ’l-Mulk. Meeting nowhere 
with support, B. B. went to Rana Udai Singh. He then appears to have 
thrown himself on Akbar’s generosity; for in the 15th year Akbar 
ordered Hasan Khan Khizanchi? to conduct Baz Bahadur to Court. 
He now entered the emperor's service, and was made on his arrival a 
commander of One Thousand. Some time later, he was promoted to a 
nvansab of Two Thousand. He had been dead for some time in 1001. 

Baz Bahadur and his Ripmati lie buried together. Their tomb stands 
in the middle of a tank in Ujjain. Vide No.° 188. 

121. Udai Singh, Moth Raja, son of Ray Maldeo. 

The Tabagat says that he was in 1001 a Commander of Fifteen Hundred 
and ruler of Jodhpir. 


1 The 6th year of Akbar's reign commences on the 24th Jumdda IT, 968, and the 
battle of Sdrangpiir touk place in the very beginning cf the 6th year, 

* This officor was often employed on missions. In the beginning of Akbar's reign, he 
was sent to Mukund Deo, the last Gajpati of Orisd. 

In 981 he was at Kambhi,it, which he left on the approach of Muhammad Husayn 
Mirza, and withdrew to Ahmadabad to M. 6 Aziz Koka (No. 21). 
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Akbar, in 994, married Udai Singh’s daughter to Jahangir. On p. 8 
of the Tuzuk, Jahangir says‘that her name was Jagat Gosa*ini. She was 
the mother of Prince Khurram (Shahjahan) ; vide p. 323, 1. 18. 

Mirza Hadi in his preface to Jahangir’s Memoirs (the Tuzuk-i Jahangiri) 
has the following remark (p. 6): ‘ Raja Udai Sing is the son of Raja 
Maldeo, who was so powerful that he kept up an army of 80,000 horse. 
Although Rana Sanka, who fought with Firdaws-makani (Babar) possessed 
much power, Maldeo was superior to him in the number of soldiers and 
the extent of territory ; hence he was always victorious.” 

From the Akbarndma (Lucknow Edition, III, p. 183) we sce that 
Moth Raja accompanied in the 22nd year Sddiq Khin (No. 43), Raja 
Askaran, and Ulugh Khan Habshi (No. 135) on the expedition against 
Madhukar (26th Rabi‘ I, 985). In the 28th year he served in the Gujrat 
war with Muzaffar (Akbarnama, III, 422). 

Another daughter of Moth Raja was married to Jaymal, son of 
Riipsi (No. 118). | 

122. Khwaja Shah Mansir, of Shiraz. 

Mansiir was at first mushrif (accountant) of the Khushbi-Khana 
(Perfume Department). Differences which he had with Mugafiar Khan 
(No. 37) induced Sh. Mansiir to go to Jaunpir, where Khin Zamin made 
him his Diwan. Subsequently he served MunSim Khan Khiinan in thesame 
capacity. After Mun‘im’s death he worked for a short time with Todar 
Mal in financial matters. In the 2ist year (983), he was appointed by 
the emperor Vazir. He worked up all arrears, and applied himself to 
reform the means of collecting the land revenue. The custom then was 
to depend on experienced assessors for the annual rate of the tax; but 
this method was now found inconvenient, because the empire had becqme 
greater ; for at different places the assessment: differed, and people and 
soldiers suffered losses. For this reason, the Khwaja in the 24th: year, 
prepared a new rent roll, based upon the preceding Dehsdila roll, and 
unor the prices current in the 24th year. The empire itself, which did not 
then include Orisi, Thathah, Kashmir, and the Dakhin, was divided into 
12 parts, called Sibas’; and to each siiba a sipahsdlir (Military Governor), 
a Diwan, a Bakhshi (Military Paymaster and Secretary), a Mir ‘Adi, 
a Sadr, a Kotwal, a Mir Bohr, and a WdgtSa Nawis (p. 268) were to be 
appointed. The strictness which the Khwaja displayed towards jagir- 
holders led to serious results. In the 25th year he lowered the value of 
the jagirs of the grandees in Bengal by one-fourth of their former value, 
end those in Bihar by one-fifth. As Bengal and South Bihar were then 
not completely subjugated, and the Afghans still mustered large forces 
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in Eastern and Southern Bengal, in Orisa, and along the Western frontier 
of Bengal, Mansir’s rigour was impolitic; for Akbar’s officers looked 
upon the old jaigir emoluments as very moderate rewards for their 
readiness to fight the Afghans. Akbar some time before, in consideration 
of the troubled state of both provinces, and the notorious climate of 
Bengal, had doubled the allowances of Bengal officers and increased by 
50 per cent the emoluments of those in Bihar. This Mansir cut down : 
he allowed Bengal officers an increase of 50, and Bihar officers an increase 
of only 20 per cent. He then wrote to Muzaffar to enforce the new arrange- 
ments. But the dissatisfaction was also increased by the innovations 
of the emperor in religious matters, and his interference with Suyurghal 
tenures brought matters to a crisis. The jagir-holders in Jaunpir. Bihar, 
and Bengal rebelled. That religious excitement was one of the causes of 
this military revolt, which soon after was confined to Bengal, is best seen 
from the fact that not a single Hindi was on the side of the rebels. 
Todar Mal tried to prevent the outbreak by reporting Mansiir and charging 
him with unnecessary harshness shown especially towards Ma‘giim 
Khan-i Farankhidi (No. 157) and Muhammad Tarsé (No. 32), Akbar 
deposed Mangiir and appointed temporarily Shah Quli Mahram (No. 45) ; 
but having satisfied himself of the justice of Mansiir’s demands, he 
reinstated him in his office, to the great anxiety of the courtiers. 

In the same year, Mirza Muhammad Hakim, at MaSgim Khan-i 
Kabuli’s instigation, threatened to invade the Panjab, and Akbar 
prepared to leave for the north. Mangiir’s enemies charged him with want 
of loyalty, and showed Akbar letters in the handwriting of Mirzé M. 
Hakim’s Munshi, addressed to Mangiir. Accidentally Malik Sani Hakim’s 
Diwan, who had the title of Vazir Khan, left his master, and paid his. 


1 The chief rebel was MaSeim Khin-i Kébuli, who hae been frequently mentioned 
above (pp. 198, 365, 377, 438, etc.). He was a Turbati Sayyid (vide p. 373, No. 37). His 
unole, Mirzé ¢ Aziz, had been Vazir under Humiyiin, and MaSgiim himself was the foster- 
brother (koka) of Mirza Muhammad Hakim, Akbar’s brother. Having been involved in 
quarrels with Khwdja Hasan Naqshbandi (p. 339) who had married the widow 
of Mir Shah Abu ')-MaGali, MaSsiim, in the 20th your, went to Akbar and was made a 
commander of Five Hundred. He distinguished himself in the war with the Afghans, 
and was wounded in a fight with Kala Pahay. For hie bravery he was made a commander 
of One Thousand. In the 24th year, he received Orisé as tuyyd, when Mangiir and Mugaffar's 
strictness drove him into rebellion. Historians often call him asim Khan-s CAsi, 
**MaCsim Khan, the rebel". His fights with Muzaffar and Shahbaz have beon mentioned 
above. He was at last driven to Bhiti (p. 365, note), where he died in the 44th ycar (1007). 

His sun Shuja¢.s Kabuli was under Jahangir Thanadar of (shaznin, and a commander 
of Fifteen Hundrod under Shahjahin, who bestowed upon him the title of Asad Khan. 
He set ie tho 12th yoar of Shéhjahan's reign. His son, Q@ubad, was a commander of Five 

undred. : 

The editors of the Padishahndma, Ed. Bibl. Indica, have entered Shuji's name twice, 
I, 6. 304, and p. 308. As he was a Commander of Fifteen Hundred, the second entry is 
wrong. [Regarding his death ride Akbarn. IIT, 810.—B.j 
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respects to Akbar at Sonpat. As he put up with Mansi, new suspicions 
got afloat. Several words which Mansir was said tu have uttered, were 
construed into treason, and letters which he was said to have written 
to M. M. Hakim were sent to Akbar. Another letter from Sharaf Beg, 
his collector, was likewise handed to the emperor, in which it was said 
that Faridin Khan (maternal uncle to M. M. Hakim) had presented the 
Beg to the Mirza. Akbar, though still doubtful, at the urgent solicita- 
tions of the grandees, gave orders to arrest Mangiir ; he should remain in 
arrest till any of the grandees should stand bail for him; but as none 
dared to come forward, they ordered the Khidmat Ray (p. 262) to hang 
Mansir on a tree near Sara Kot Khachwa (beginning of 989).! 

This foul murder gave the nobles the greatest satisfaction. But when 
Akbar came to Kabul (10th Rajab 989) he examined into Mansir’s 
treasonable correspondence. It was then found, to the sorrow of Akbar, 
that every letter which had been shown to him had been a forgery, and 
that Mansir was not guilty of even one of. the malicious charges preferred 
against him. 

It is said, though at the time it was perhaps not proved, that Karam" 
"llah, brother of Shahbaz Khan-i Kambii (p. 440, 1. 23), had written the 
letters, chiefly at the instigation of Raja Todar Mal. 

Mansir had been Vazir for four years. 

123. Qutlugh Qadam Khan, Akhta-begi.? 

The Turkish word quélugh means mubdrak, and qadam-i mubdrak, 
is the name given to stones bearing the impression of the foot of the 
Prophet. The 7abaqit calls him Quilii, instead of Quélugh, which confirms 
the conjecture in note 2, p. 383. 

Qutlugh Qadam Khan was at first in the service of Mirza Kamran, 
and then went over to Humayin. 

In the 9th year of Akbar’s reign, he assisted in the capture of Khwaja 
MuSazzam, and served in the same year in Malwa against SAbd" ‘lah 
Khan Czbak (No. 14). In the battle of Khayraibad, he held a comnet id 
in the van. 


1 So the Akbarnima ys6 SS 4\-. Kot Khachwa is a village on the road from 
Karnal to Ludhiyana, Lat. 30° 17°; Long 76° 53’. In the Ed. Bibl, India of Badéoni 
(If, pp. 293, 294) the place is called oS ans kajh kot, probably by mistake. Share} Beg, 
moreover, is called Musharraf Beg, and a fow lines lower, ayain Sharaf Beg. Badé,oni 
nays nothing of Todar Mal's intrigues. Mangiir was hanyed in the very beginning of 989, 
ie, the end of the 25th vear. The 26th year of Akbar's reign commences on the 5th Safer 
989 (the Lucknow Edition If, 325, has wrong!y 990); and the 27th year commences 
15th Safer 990, which in the Bibl. Indica Edit. of Bada,oni (IT, p. suv, 1. 2 from below) 
is wrongly called the 28th vear. 

‘t Akhta means “a gelding", and a@khta-begi, the offiesr in char. of the geldings 
(usde No. 66). This title ia not to be confounded with the nach hi gic ttie Atbeyi, from 

e Turkish af, a horse; ride p. 145, A*in 53, 
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In the 19th year, he was attached to Mun‘im’s Bengal corps, and was 
present in the battle of Takaroi (p. 406). He was no longer alive in 1001. 

His son, Asad (?) Khan, served under Prince Murad in the Dakhin, 
and was killed by a cannon ball before Dawlatabad. 

124. SAli Quli Khan, Indarabi. 

Indarab is a town of Southern Qunduz. A straight line drawn from 
Kabul northwards to ‘Talikhin passes nearly through it. 

SAli Quit had risen under Humayiin. When the Emperor left Kabul 
for Qandahir to inquire into the rumours regarding Bayram’s rebellion, 
he appointed SAli Quli governor of Kabul. Later, he went with Humayin 
to India. 

In the first year of Akbar’s reign, he served under SAli Quli Khan 
Zaman (No. 13) in the war with Hemii, and accompanied afterwards 
Khizr Khwaja (p. 394, note 1) on his unsuccessful expedition against 
Sikandar Sir. 

In the fifth year, he served under Atga Khan (No. 15), and com- 
manded the van in the fight in which Bayram was defeated. 

The Tabagat says that he was commander of Two Thousand, and 
was dead in 1001. 

125. SAdil Khan, son of Shih Muhammad-i Qalati (No. 95). 

He served under Adham Khan (No. 19) in Malwa, and took a part 
in the pursuit of SAbd4 ’l-Khan Uzbak. Later, he assisted Muhammad 
Quli Khan ‘Barlas (No. 31) on his expedition against Iskandar Uzbak, 
and was present at the siege of Chitor (p. 397). In the beginning of the 
13th year (Ramazan, 975), Akbar was on a tiger-hunt between Ajmir 
and Alwar. ‘Adil, who was at that time muStdd, 7.e., under reprimand 
and not allowed to attend the Darbars, had followed the party. A tiger 
suddenly made its appearance, and was on the point of attacking the 
Emperor, when SAdil rushed forward and engaged the tiger, putting his 
left hand into its mouth, and stabbing, with the dagger in his right, at the 
animal's face. The tiger got hold of both hands of his opponent, when 
others came up and killed the brute with swords. In the struggle SAdil 
received accidentally a sword cut. 

He died of his wounds after suffering for four months. In relating 
his end, Abi ’l-Fazl says that the wrath of heaven overtook him. He 
had been in love (taSalluy-i khatir) with the wife of his father’s Diwan ; 
but he was not successful in his advances. His father remonstrated with 
him, and SAdil in his anger struck at him with a sword. 

Qiyam Khan, brother of SAdil Khin. Jahingir made him a Khan. 
He served the Emperor as Qardwalbeqi (officer in charge of the drivers). 
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126. Khwaja Ghiydg" 'd-Din (SAli Khan, Asaf* Khan II] of Qazwin. 

He is not to}be confounded with Mir Ghiyas" ’d-Din ‘Ali Khan 
(No. 161). For his genealogy, ede p. 398. The family traced its descent 
to the renowned saint Shaykh Ghiyés* ‘d-Din Suhrawardi,! a descendant 
ot Abii Bakr, the Khalifa. 

Khwaja Ghiyas was a may of learning. On his armval from Persia 
in India, he was made a Bakhsht by Akbar. In 981, he distinguished 
himself in the Gujrati war, and received the title of Asaf Khan. He was 
also made Bakhshi of Gujrat, and served as such under M. SAziz Koka 
(No. 21). In the 21st year, he was ordered to go with several other 
Amir’s to Idar, “to clear this dependency of Gujrat of the rubbish of 
rebellion.” The expedition was directed against Zamindér Nara‘in 
Das Rathor. In the fight which ensued, the van of the Imperialists gave 
way, and Muqim-i Naqshbandi, the leader, was killed. The day was 
almost lost, when Asaf, with the troops of the wings, pressed forward and 
routed the enemics. 

In the 23rd year, Akbar sent him to Malwa and Gujrat, to arrange 
with Shihab Khan (No. 26) regarding the introduction of the Dagh 
(pp. 252, 265). 

He died in Gujrat in 989. 

Mirza Niir* ’d-Din, his son. After the capture of Khusraw (p. 455) 
Jahangir made Asaf Khan III (No. 98), Nir" ’d-Din’s uncle, responsible 
for his safety. Nir" ’d-Din, who was an adherent of the Prince, found 
thus means to visit Khusraw and told him that at the first opportunity 
he would let him escape. But soon after, Khusraw was placed under 
the charge of IStibar Khan, one of Jahangir’s eunuchs, and Nir" ’d-Din 
had to alter his plans. He bribed a Hindi, who had access to Khusraw. 
and sent the Prince a list of the names of such grandees as favoured his 
cause. In four or six months, the number had increased to about 400, 
and arrangements were made to murder Jahangir on the road. But it 
happened that one of the conspirators got uffended, and revealed the 
plot to Khwaja Waisi, Diwan of Prince Khurram, who at once reported 
matters to his august father. Nir" ’d-Din and Muhammad Sharif, son 
of IStimad" ’d-Dawla, and several others were impaled. The paper 
containing the list of names was also brought up; but Jahangir, at the 
request of Khan Jahan Lodi, threw it into the fire without having read 
it; ‘‘elee many others would have been. killed.” 


1 Author of the ¢Awérif« 'l-MfaGarif. He died at ghdéd in 632. Ao ge uncle ¢ Abd» 
‘l-Najib Gee 563) wae also a famous saint. Wistenfeld’s Jacut, I1I, p. 203, Nafhdt= 'l-Une, 
pp. 478, 544. Safinaty 'l-Agfiyd (Lahore Edition), pp. 681, 683. 
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127. Farrukh Husayn Khan, son of Qaésim Husayn Khan. His father 
was an Uzbak of Khwarazm ; his mother was a.sister of Sultin Husayn 
Mirza. 

The Ma*dsir and the Tabaqdt say nothing about him. A brother of 
his is mentioned in the Akbarnama (II, p. 335). 

128. MuSin" 'd-Din [Ahmad] Khan-ioFarankhidi.' 

MuSin joined Humayiin’s army when the Emperor left Kabul for 
Hindistan. In the 6th year of Akbar’s reign, he was made Governor of 
Agra during the absence of the Emperor in the Eastern provinces. In 
the 7th year, when SAbd" ’Ilah Khan Uzbak was ordered to re-conquer 
Malwa, MuSin was made a Khan. After the conquest, he divided the 
province into khdlisa and jagir lands, and performed this delicate office 
to Akbar’s satisfaction. In the 18th year, MuSin was attached to MunSim’s 
Bihar corps. He then accompanied the Khan Khanan to Bengal, was 
present in the battle of Takaroi, and died of fever at Gaur (vide p. 407). 

The Tabagat merely says of him that he had been for some time Mir 
Saman. 

For his son, vide No. 157. 

Bada,oni (III, p. 157) mentions a Jami‘ Masjid built by MuSin at Agra 

129. Muhammad Quli Toqbi. 

Togba*i is the name of a Chaghta*i clan. 

Muhammad Quli served under Adham Khan (No. 19) in the conquest 
of Malwa (end of the 5th and beginning of the 6th year), and in the 
pursuit of Mirza Sharaf" ’d-Din (No. 17) in the 8th year. In the 17th year 
(980) he served in the mangala of the Khan-i Kalan (No. 16).?_ In the 20th 


1 Many MSS: have Faranjidi. The AfuGjam mentions a place aG J, Farankad, which 
is eaid to be near Samarqand. 

3 Akbar left Fathpir Sikri for Gujr&t, in the 20th Safar 980 (17th year), apr 
over Sanganir (8 miles south of Jaipir), and arrived on the 15th Rabi¢ I, at Ajmir. On the 
2nd Rabi¢ II, 980, he ordered the Khan-i Kalan (No. 16) to march in advance (mangala), 
and left Ajmir on the 22nd Rabi¢ II. Shortly before his arrival at Nagor on the 9th Jumida 
{, Akbar heard that Prince Danyal had been born at Ajmir on the 2nd Jumada I, 980. 
He reached Patan on the lst Rajab, 980, and Ahmadabad on the 14th of tho same month. 
In the middle of Sha¢ bin, 980, the tight at Sarnil took place with Ibrahim Husayn Mirza. 
On the 25th Sha¢ ban, Akbar reached Baroda, and arrived at Siirat on the 7th Ramazan, 
980. On the 18th Ramazan, 980, Mirzi ¢ Aziz defeated Muhammad Husayn Mirza and the 
Filaédie at Patan. Sidrat surrendered on the 23rd Shawwial. 

There are serious discrepancies in the MSS. regarding the day and year of Prince 
Danyal's birth. The Vusuk (Sayyid Abmad's edition, p. 15) has the 10th Jamada I, 
979, which has been given above on p. 309. Badd,cni (U1, p. 139) has tho 2nd Jumada I, 
980. The Akbarnama has the 2nd Jumada I, and relates the event as having taken place 
in 980. The MSS. of the Sawrinih also place the event in 980, but say that Danydl was 
born on the 2nd Jumida I, 979. ; 

On the 6th Zi QaSda, 980, the 18th year of Akbar's reign commences. After the ¢{d-i 
Qurbas (10th 2t Hijjah, 980) Akbar retarned over Patan and Jalor to Agra, which he 
reached on the 2nd Safar, 981. Atter this, Muhammad Hurayn Mirza invaded Gujrat, 
and took Bahronch and Kambhi,it, but was defeated by Qulij Khiin and 8S. Hamid (No. 78}. 
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year, he was attached to Mun‘im’s corps, and was present in the battle of 
Takaroi, and the pursuit of the Afghans to Bhadrak (p. 375). 

130. Mihr SAli Khan Sildoz. 

Sildoz is the name of a Chaghta*i clan. According to the Tabagat, 
he was at first in Bayram’s service. In the end of 966, Akbar sent him 
to Fort Chanadh (Chunar) which, Jamal Khan, the Afghin Commander, 
wished to hand over to the Imperialists for a consideration (vide Bada,oni 
II, 32). Akbar offered him five parganas near Jaunpir, but Jamal did 
not deem the offer sufficiently advantageous, and delayed Mihr ‘Ali 
with vain promises. Mihr SAli at last left suddenly for Agra. 

On his journey to Chanadh, he had been accompanied by the Historian 
Bada,oni, then a young man, to whom he had given lodging in his house 
at Agra. On his return from the Fort, Bada,oni nearly lost his life during 
a sudden storm whilst on the river. Bada.oni calls him Mihr SAli Beg, 
and says that he was later made a Khan and Governor of Chitor. 

He served under Adham Khan (No. 10) in Malwa, and in the Gujrat 
wars of 980 and 981. In the 22nd year, Akbar was on a hunting tour near 
Hisar, and honoured him by being his guest. In the following year, he 
attended Sakina Banii Begum, whom Akbar sent to Kabul to advise 
his brother, Mirzi Muhammad Hakim. In the 25th year, he served 
under Todar Mal against the rebel ‘Arab. 

The Tabagat makes him a Commander of Fifteen Hundred, and says 
that he was dead in 1001. 

131. Khwaja Ibrahim-i Badakhshi. 

He is not mentioned in the Ma*dgir and the Tabagat. From the 
Akbarnama (Il, p. 207) we see that he was Jagirdair of Sakit (in the 
Mainpiri District). Near this town there were eight villages inhabited 
by robbers. In consequence of numerous complaints, Akbar resolved 
to surprise the dacoits. A great number were killed, and about one 
thousand of them were burnt in dwellings in which they had fortified 
themselves. Akbar exposed himself to great dangers ; no less than seven 


Ikhtiyaér* 'l-Mulk also appeared and marched Abmadébid. Mubsammed Husayn 
Mirzé& joined him. Both beeieged Ahmadabad. Akbar now resolved again to go to Gujrat. 
This is the famous nine days’ march (24th Rabi¢ II, 981, to 4th Jumide I, 981); vide 
p. 458, note. Muhammad Husayn Mirza was captured and killed, apparently without the 
order of the Emperor. I)htiyir was also killed. Akbar then returns, and arrives, after 
an absence of forty-three days, at Fatbpir Sikri, 8th Juméda II, 98). 

It has been above remarked (p. 406, |. 24) that the Lucknow Edition of the Akbarndma 
is not a trustworthy edition. An extraordinary error occurs in the events of the 17th year. 
The editors have divided the work into three, instead of two parte—the A‘in-i Akbari, 
is the third part—and have ended their second volume with the birth of Dinyél (2nd 
Jumada I, 980), Their third volume opens with the beginning of the 18th year (6th 
Zi Qa*cla, 980). Henve they have omitted the important events which took place between 
those two days, viz., the conquest of Gujrét aud the firat defeat of the Mirzas. 
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arrows struck in his shield, and his elephant fell with one foot in a grain 
pit, which threw the officer who was seated behind him with much force 
upon him. ae fight chiefly took place in a vulaee called in the MSS. 
aGe ey) OF aS p) yt 

The Tabagat mentions a Sultan Ibrahim of Awba (near Hirat) among 
Akbar’s grandees. His name is not given in the A*in. He was the 
maternal uncle of Nizam" ’d-Din Ahmad, author of the Tabagat. He 
conquered Kama,on and the Daman-i Koh. 

132. Salim Khan Kiker.’ 

Several MSS. of the ASin call him Salisn Khan Kakar SAG. The 
Akbarnama calls him Salim Khan Kakar, or merely Salim Khan, or Salim 
Khan Sirmir; The Tabagat has Salim Khan Sirmir Afghan. 

He served in the beginning of the 6th year in the conquest of Malwa, 
and later under MuSizz" 'l-Mulk (No. 61) in Audh, and was present in 
the battle of Khayrabad. In 980, he took a part in tBe fight of Sarnal. 
He then served in Bengal, and was jagirdar of Tajpir. In the 28th year, 
he accompanied Shahbaz Khan (No. 80) to Bhati. As there were no 
garrisons left in Upper Bengal, Vazir Khan having gone to the frontier 
of Orisa, Jabari (vide p. 400, note 2) made an inroad from Kiich Bihar 
into Ghoraghat, and took Tajpar | from Salim’s men, and Pirni,a from the 
relations of Tarsé Khan (No. $2). Jabari moved as far as Tanda. 
The Kotwal, Hasan Ali, was sick, and Shaykh Allah Bakhsh Sadr fled 
in precipitate haste. Fortunately, Shaykh Farid arrived, and Jabari 
withdrew-.to Tajpir. In the 32nd year, Salim served under Matlab 
Khan (No. 83) against the Tarikis, and shortly after, in the 33rd year, 
under Sadiq Khan against the same Afghan rebels. | 

He was no longer alive in 1001. 

133. Habib SAli Eban. 

He is not to be confounded with the Habib SAli Khin mentioned 
oh p. 466. 

Habib was at first in the service of Bayram Khan. In the third year 
when Akbar had marched to Agra, he ordered Habib to assist Qiya Khan 
(No. 33) in the conquest. Towards the end of the fourth year, Akbar sent 
him against Rantanbhir. This fort had formerly been in the possession of 
the Afghans, and Salim Shah had appointed Jhujhér Khan governor. 
On Akbar’s accession, Jh. saw that he would not be able to hold it against 
the Imperialists, and handed it over to Ray Surjan (No: 96), who was then 
in the service of Rina Udsi Singh. But Habib had to raise the siege. 


‘® Pardkh, nineteen to south of Aiytlhot —B 7 
[* Should be Ormer.—B.] 
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Abi 'l-Fazl attributes this want of success partly to fate, partly to the 
confusion which Bayram’s fall produced. 

In the 6th year (968) he served under Adham (No. 19), in Malwa. 
According to the Tabagdt, he died in 970. 

134. Jagmél, younger brother of Raja Bihari Mal (No. 23). 

He must not be confounded with No. 218. Jagmil was mentioned 
on p. 348. In the 8th year, he was made governor of Mirtha. In the 
18th year, when Akbar marched to Patan and Ahmadabéd, he was put 
in command of the great camp. 

His son Kangar. He generally lived with his uncle Raja Bihari 
Mal at Court. When Ibrahim Husayn Mirza threatened to invade the 
Agra District, he was ordered by the Raja to go to Dihli. In the 18th 
year, he joined Akbar at Patan. In the 2lst year, he accompanied Man 
Singh’s expedition against Rand Partib. Later, he served in Bengal, 
chiefly under Shahbaz Khan (No. 80). When Shahbaz returned unsuccess- 
fully from Bhati (p. 488) Kangar, Sayyid SAbd® "llah Khan (No. 189), 
Raja Gopal Mirzida ‘Ali (No. 152) met a detachment of rebels, and 
mistook them for their own men. Though surprised, the Imperialists 
held their ground and killed Nawriz Beg Qaqshal, the lerder. They then 
joined Shahbaz, and arrived after a march of eight days at Sherpir 
Micha. 

According to the Tabayat, Kangar was in 1001 a Commander of Two 
Thousand. The phraseology of some MSS. mae that he was no longer 
alive in 1001. 

185. Ulugh Khin Habshi, formerly a slave of Su.tan Mahmid of 
Gujrat. 

Ulugh Khan is Turkish for the Persian Khdn-t Kaldn (the great 
Khan). 

He rose to dignity under Mahmid of Gujrat. The word [abshi, 
for which MSS. often have Badakhshi, implies that he was of Abyssinian 
extraction, or a eunuch. Ip the 17th year, when Akbar entered for the 
first time Ahmadabad, he was one of the first Gujrat! nobles that joined 
the Imperialists. 

In the 22nd year, he served with distinction under Sadiq (No. 43) 
against Raja Madhukar Bundela, Zamindaér of Undcha. In the 24th 
year, he followed Sadiq who had been ordered to assist Raja Todar Mal 
on his expedition against the rebel Arab (Niyabat Khan) in Bihar. He 
commanded the left wing in the fight in which Khabita (p. 383, note 1) 
was killed. 

He died in Bengal. 
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136. Maggsiid SALI Kor. 

The Tabagdt-says that Maqsiid was at first in 1 Bayrim Khan’s service. 
He had been dead for a long time in 1001. 

From the Akbarnama (II, 96) we see that he served under Qiya Khan 
(No. 33) in the conquest of Gwaliyar. 

137. Qabil Khan. | 

- From the Akbarndma (II, p. 450, last event of the 15th year of Akbar’s 
reign) we see that Qabil Khan had conquered the District of Bhimbar 
on the Kashmir frontier. One of the Zamindars of the District, named 
Jalal, made his submission, and obtained by flattery a great power over 
Qabil, who is said to have been a good-hearted Turk. Jalal not. only 
managed on various pretexts to send away Qabiil’s troop, but also his 
son Yadgar Husayn (No. 338), to Nawshahra. The Zamindars of the 
latter place opposed Yadgar, and wounded him in a fight. Exhausted 
and wounded as he was, Yadgar managed to escape and took refuge 
with a friendly Zamindar. About the same time Jalal collected his men 
and fell over Qabil, and after a short struggle killed him (5th Ramazan, 
978). 

Akbar ordered Khan Jahan to invade the District. The lands of the 
rebellious Zamindars were devastated and summary revenge was taken 
on the ringleaders. 

Yadgar Husayn recovered from his wounds. He is mentioned below 
among the commanders of Two Thousand. 

The Akbarnaéma mentions another Qabil Khan among the officers 
who servéd in the Afghan war in Bengal under MunSim Khan Khanan. 
He was present in the battle of Takaro,i and pursued the Afghans under 
Todar Mal to Bhadrak (p. 406). 

Neither of the two Qabil Khans is mentioned in the Tabagat and the 
Ma*asgir. 


Commanders yf Nine Hundred. . 


138. Kiichak cali Khan-i Kolabi. 

Kolat is the name of a town and a district in Badakhshan, long. 70°, 
lat. 30°. The District of Kolab lies north of Badakhshain Proper, from 
which it is separated by the Simi (Oxus) ; but it was looked upon as 
part of the kingdom of Badakhshan. Hence Kichak SAli is often called 
in the Akbarndéma Kichak SAli Khan-i Badakhshi.. 


1 Not all MSS. of the Atin have these words ; they count the officers from No. 188 
to 175 amongst the Hazaris. But the best MSS. have this mangab. Inthe lists ol gaa 
in the Padishahndma also the mansab of Nine Hundred occura. 
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He served under Mun‘Sim Khan Zamin, and was present at the 
reconciliation of Baksar (Buxar) in the 10th year. 

He also served under MunSim Khan in ‘Bengal, and held a command 
in the battle of Takaro,! (p. 406). 

His sons are mentioned below, No. 148 and No. 380. 

139. Sabdal Khin, Sumbul, a slave of Humiyin. 

140.. Sayyid Muhammad, Mir ‘Adil, a Sayyid of Amroha. 7 

Amroha, formerly a much more important town than now, belongs 
to the Sarkar of Sambal. Its Sayyids belonged to old families of great repute 
throughout India. Mir Sayyid Muhammad had studied the Hadis and 
law under the best teachers of the age. The father of the Historian 
Bada,oni was his friend. Akbar made Sayyid Muhammad, Mir ‘Ad. 
When the learned were banished from Court (skhraj-+ Sulamd) he was 
made governor of Bhakkar.! He died there two years later in 984 (vide 
Nos. 119 and 251). 3 

From the Akbarnéma, we see that 8. Muhammad with other Amroha 
Sayyids served, in the 18th year, under S. Mahmid of Barha in the 
expedition against Raja Madhukar. 

He advised the Historian Badi,oni to enter the military service of the 
emperor, instead of trusting to learning and to precarious Madad-+ 
maSdsh tenutes, an advice resembling that of SAbd" ‘l-Ghaffar (vide 
No. 99, p. 454). 8. Muhammad’s sons were certainly all in the army ; 
vide Nos. 251, 297, 363. 

141. Raszawi Khién, Mirzé Mirak, a Razawi Sayyid of Mashhad. 

He was a companion of Khin Zaman (No. 15). In the 10th year, he 
went to the camp of the Imperialists to obtain pardon for his master. 
When in the 12th year Khan Zaman again rebelled, Mirz4, Mirak was 
placed under the charge of Khan Bagi Khan (No. 60), but fled from his 
custody (at Dihli, Badd,oni II, 100). After Khan Zaman’s death, he was 
captured, and Akbar ordered him daily to be thrown before a mast 
elephant ; but the driver was.ordeted to spare him as he was a man of 
illustrious descent, This was done for five days, when at the intercession 
of the courtiers he was set at liberty. Shortly afterwards he received a 
mansab, and the title of Ragawt Khan. In the 19th year, he was made 
Diwan of Jaunpir, and in the 24th year, Bokhshi of Bengal in addition 
to his former duties. 

At thé outbreak of the Bengal Military Revolt (25th year), he was 
with Mugaffar Khan (No. 37). His harsh behaviour towards the dis- 
satisfied grandees is mentioned in the histories as one of the causes of 

1 In 063, the 20th year (Akbarndma III, 138). Bedd,onf (III, p. 75) hae 906. 
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the revolt. When the rebels had seceded (9th Zi Hijjah, 987) and gone 
from Tanda to Gaur, Muzaffar sent Razawi Khan, Ray Patr Dis (No. 196) 
and Mir Ahmad Munshi to them to try to bring them back to obedience. 
Things took indeed a good turn, and everything might have ended 
peacefully when some of Ray Patr Das’s Rajpats said that the opportunity 
should not be thrown away to kill the whole lot.. Ray Patr Das mentioned 
this to Razawi Khan, and through him, it appears, the rebels heard of it. 
They took up arms and caught Ray Patr Das. Ragawi Khan and Mir 
Ahmad Munshi surrendered themselves. 

The Ma*dgir says that nothing else is known of Razawi Khan. The 
Tabagdt says that he was a Commander of Two Thousand, and was 
dead in 1001. 

Mirza Mirak is not to be confounded with Mirak Khan, “an old 
grandee, who died in 975” (Tabagat)’; or with Mirak Bahadur (208). 

Shahjahan conferred the title of Ragawit Khan on Sayyid “Ali, son of 
Sadr* ’-Sudir Miran 8. Jalal of Bukhara. 

142. Mirsé Najit Khan, brother of Sayyid Barka, and 

149. Mirsé Husayn Khan, his brother. | 

Both brothers, according to the Tabagd, were dead in 1001. Their 
names are often wrongly given in MSS., which call them Najabat, instead 
of Najdt, and Hasan instead of Husayn. 

From the Akbarnama (I, 411) we see that both brothers accompanied 
Humiyin on his march to India. 

Mirzi Najét served, in the 10th year, against Khan Zaman (No. 13). 
In the end of the 2lst year, he was attached to the corps which under 
Shihib Khin (No. 26) moved to Khandesh, the king of which, Raja 
SAlt Khin, had shown signs of disaffection. Later, he served in. Bengal. 
When the Military Revolt broke out, Babé Khan Qaqshal (vide, p. 399, 
note 2), Jabéri (p. 400), Vasir Jamil (No. 200), SaSid-i Toqba*i, and other 
grandees, marched on the 9th Zi Hijja, 987, from Tanda to Gaur across 
the Ganges. Mir Najat was doubtful to which party to attach himself ; 
and when Mugaffar sent his grandees (Mir Jamal" ‘d-Din Husayn Inji 
(No. 164), Ragawi Khan (No. 141), Timar Khan (No. 215), Ray Patr Das 
(No. 196), Mir Adham, Husayn Beg, Hakim Abi ‘1-Fath (No. 112), 
Khwaja Shams* ‘d-Dm (No. 159), Ja‘far Beg (No. 98), Muhammad 
Quit Turkmin (No. 203), Qasim Khan-i Sisténi, SIwaz Bahadur, Zulf 
SAll Yasd!, Sayyid Abi Is-hiq-i Safaw! (No. 384), Mugaffar Beg, etc. ] 
to the banks of the Ganges, where the rebels had drawn up their army, 
Mir Najét stayed with Vasir Jamil, although Muyaffar, who was Najit’s 
father-in-law, fully expected him te join. He must have soon after left 
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the rebels and gone to Southern Bengal ; for in the end of the 25th year 
he was at Satgdw (Higli). Abi ’l-Fazl mentions him together with 
Murad Khan at Fathabid (No. 34), and Qiyé Khan in Orisa (No. 33), 
as one of the few that represented Imperialism in Bengal (Akbarn. IIT, 291). 
But these three were too powerless fo check the rebels. Murad died, and 
Qiya was soon after killed by the Afghans under Qutli, who looked upon 
the revolt as his opportunity. Mir Najat also was attacked by Qutli 
and defeated near Salimabéd (Sulaymanabad), S. of Bardwin. He fled 
to the Portuguese governor of Higli.! Babi Khan Qaqshal sent one 
of his officers to get hold of Najat; but-the officer hearing of Qutli’s 
victory, attacked the Afghans near Mangalkot, N.E. of Bardwin. Qutli, 
however, was again victorious. 

143. Sayyid Hashim, son of Sayyid Mahmid of Barha. Vide 
No. 105, p. 461. 

144. Ghdsi Khin-i Badakhshi. 

In MSS., Ghazi is often altered to Qazi, and Badakhshi to Bakhshi, 
and as Ghazi Khan’s first title was Qazi Khan, his name is often con- 
founded with No. 223. Other Ghazt Khdans have been mentioned above, 
on pp. 396, 418. 

(hazi Khan’s name was Qazi Nigam. He had studied law and Hadis, 
under Mulla SIsim"’d-Din Ibrahim, and was looked upon ad one. of the 
most learned of the age. He was also the murid of Shaykh Husayn of 
Khwarazm, a renowned Sifi. His acquirements procured him access to 
the court of Sulayman, king of Badakhshan (No. 5), who conferred upon 
him the title of Qazi Khan. At the death of Humayin, Sulayman, wishing 
to profit by the distracted state of the country, moved to Kabul and 
besieged Mun‘im (No. 11). After the siege had lasted for some time, 
Sulayman sent Qazi to Mun‘im to prevail on him to surrender. But 
Mun‘im detained him for several days, and treated him “to the most 
sumptuous fare, such as Badakhshis cannot enjoy even in peaceful times ”. 
The good dinners made such an impression on Qazi Khan that he advised 
Sulayman to raise the siege, as there was no lack of provisions in the 
fort. Sulaynian thereupon returned to Badakhshan. 

Subsequently Qazi Khan left his master, and went to India. At Khanpir 
he was introduced to the emperor on his return from Jaunpir (Akbarn., 
TIT, 85). He received several presents, and was appointed Parwdnchi 
writer (p. 273). Akbar soon discovered in him a man of great insight, 
and miade him a Commander of One Thousand. He also bestowed upon 


eR RSE TES — 


The MSS. of the Akvarndma call him Bartab Bar Firingt, or Partah Firingi. 
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him the title of Ghazi Khan, after he had distinguished himself in several 
expeditions. 

In the 21st year, Ghazi Khan commanded the left wing of Mar. Singh’s 
corps in the war with the Rana. Though his wing gave way, he returned 
with the troops and joined the van, and fought bravely. He then received 
Awadh as tuyil, and distinguished himself in Bihar against the rebellious 
gtandees. 

He died at Awadh in the 29th year (992) at the age of seventy. about 
the same time that Sultan Khwaja died (No. 108). 

Ghazi Khan is the author of several works (vide Bada,oni III, 153). 

The sijda, or prostration, which formed so important a part in the 
ceremonies of the Court, was his invention (vide p. 167, note). 

His son Husdém* 'd-Din. Akbar made him a Commander of One 
Thousand, and sent him with the Khan Khanan (No. 29) to the Dakhin. 
Suddenly a change came over Husim, and though a young man, he 
expressed to the commander his wish to resign the service and live as 
a faqir at the tomb of Nigém® ’d-Din Awliya in Dihli. The Khan Khanan 
persuaded him in vain to give up this:mad idea; but Husim next day 
laid aside his clothes, smeared his body with clay and mud, and 
wandered about in the streets and bazars. Akbar permitted his resigna- 
tion. Husam lived for thirty years as an ascetic in Dihli. Khwaja Baal 
Billah (born at Kabul and buried at Dihli) conferred on him power of 
“‘ guiding travellers on the road of piety”. He died in 1034. His wife 
was Abii ']-Fazl’s sister. She gave at the request of her husband her 
ornaments to Darwishes, and fixed an annual sum of 12,000 Rupees as 
allowance for the cell of her husband. Vide Tuzuk, p. 80. 

‘145. Farhat Khan, Mihtar Saka,i, a slave of Humayin. 

The MSS. have Sakd*t and Sakahi. Farhat Khan is first mentioned in 
the war between Humfayin and Mirzié Kamran, when many grandeer 
joined the latter. In a fight, Beg Baba of Kolab lifted up his sword to’ 
strike Humdayiin from behind. He missed and was at once attacked 
by Farhat, and put to flight. When Humayin left Lahor on his march 
to Sarhind, where Sikandar Khan was, Farhat was appointed Shiqddr of 
Lahor.! Subsequently, Mir Shah Abi ’l-Ma‘ali was appointed Governor 
of Lahor. He sent away Farhat, and appointed his own men instead. 
Farhat therefore joined Prince Akbar on his arrival i in the Panjab. 


maim gaye? = + RI Sep no et Raat meee = wane 


a h Albarndma I, 416. At the same time, Mir Babis (No. 72) ve he gram Fawjdar 
of the Panjab, Mirz& Shah Sultan was made Amin, and Mihter Jawhar, treasurer. 
Humiyin was on the 20th ‘Muharram, 962, at Bigrdm, croseed the. Indus on the Sth 
eel , when Bayrim arrived from Kibul, was at Libor on the 2nd Rabig Il, and at 
hind, on the 7th Rajab. 
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After Akbar’s accession, Farhat was made Tuyiilddr of Korra. He 
distinguished himself in the war with Muhammad Husayn Mirza near 
Ahmadabad. When the Mirza was brought in a prisoner, Farhat refused 
him a drink of water which he had asked for; but Akbar gave him some 
of his own water, and remonstrated with Farhat for his cruelty. In the 
19th year, he served in Bihar and was made jagirdar of Ara. In the 
21st year (984), Gajpati (p. 437) devastated the district. Farhang Khan, 
Farhat’s son, marched against him, but was repulsed and slain. Farhat 
then moved against the enemy to avenge the death of his son, but met 
with the same fate (vide No. 80). 

146. Rimi Khan, Ustid Jalabi (?), of Rim. 

He is not mentioned in the Tabagat and the Ma*dgir, and but rarely 
in the Akbarnama. In the 20th year, he and Baqi Khan (No. 60) and 
S Abd" ’r-Rahman Beg (No. 186) accompanied a party of Begams from Court 
on their road to Makkah. The party consisted of Gulbadan Begam, Salima 
Sultan Begam, Haji Begam, GulSazar Begam, Sultén Begam (wife of 
Mirza SAskari), Umm Kulsiim Begam (granddaughter of Gulbadan 
Begam), Gujnar Agha (one of Babar’s wives), Bibi Safiya, Bibi Sarw-i 
Sahi and Shaham Agha (wives of Humayin), and Salima Khanum 
(daughter of Khizr Khwaja). They left in Rajab, 983. 

Rimi Khan has also been mentioned above (No. 111). 

147. Samanji Khan Qurghiji (vide No. 100). 

He was a grandee of Humayiin. During the reign of Akbar, he reached 
the dignity of a Commander of Fifteen Hundred. The Tabagdt says he 
was, in 1001, a Commander of 2,000. In the same work he is called 
a Mughul. 

In the beginning of the 6th year (middle of 968) he served in Malwa 
under Adham Khan (No. 19) and was present in the battle of Sarangpiir. 
In the 9th year, he accompanied Mubammad Qasim Khan-i Nishapiri 
(No. 40) and pursued SAbd® ‘lah Khan Uzbak (No. 14). In the 13th year, 
he was ordered, together with Ashraf Khan Mir Munshi (No. 74), to go 
to Rantanbhir and suppress the disturbances created by Mirza 
Muhammad Husayn in Malwa. Later, he held a jagir in Ara. He joined 
at first the rebellious grandees, but convincing himself of their selfishness, 
he went back to the Imperial camp. 

In the 39th year, he was allowed to come to Vourt, and died a few 
years later. His sons received employments in the army. 

From the Akbarnama (i, 156) we see that he also served in the 


ee ee eee aes ee wwe ce oe. se i ed 


1 The M-CAnir has Awadh. At the eittaeake of the Bengal Military Revolt, he was 
Jagirdir of .ne Ara District (Akbarn. III, 244). 
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2ist year under Khan Jahan (No. 24) and was present in the battle of 
Ag Mahall. In the 30th year, he was in Malwa and was ordered to join the 
Dakhin corps. Two years later, he served under Shihab Khan (No. 26) 
against Raja Madhukar. 

148. Shahbeg Khan, son of Kiichak SAli Khan of Badakhshan 
(Nos. 138 and 380). 

His name is not given in the MaSdgir and the Tabaga!. Amir Beg, 
a Pansadi under Shahjahan, ‘appears to be his son. 

149. Mirza Husayn Khan, brother of Mirza Najaét Khan (vide No. 142). 

150. Hakim Zanbil, brother of Mirzi Muhammad Tabib of Sabzwar. 

Zanbil means “ a basket”. In the list of the physicians of the Court, 
lower down, he is called Hakim Zanbil Beg. Bada,oni says, he was a 
mugarrib, or personal attendant on the emperor.! 

151. Khud&éwand Khan-i Dakhini. 

Khudawand Khan was a Nizémshahi Grandee. As his father was born 
at Mash,had, Kh. is often called Mash,hadi. He was of course a ShiSah. 

He was a man of imposing stature, and well known for his personal 
courage. When Khwaja Mirak of Isfahan, who had the title of Chingiz 
Khan, was the Vakil of Murtaza Nizam Shah, Kh. rose to dignity. He 
held severa) districts in Barar as jagir. The Masjid of Rohankhera ? 
was built by him. 

In 993, when Mir Murtazé of Sabzwar (No. 162) commanded the 
army of Barar, and was no longer able to withstand Salabat Khan Chirgis 
in the Dakhin, Kh. accompanied M. Murtaza to Hindiistan. Both were 
well received by Akbar, and Kh. was made a Commander of One Thousand. 
He received Patan in Gujrat as tuyil. 

He was married to Abii 'l-Fazl’s sister, and died at Kari in the end 
of the 34th year, before the middle of 998 (Badd,ont II, 372, where in the 
Tarikh of his death the word Dakhini must be written without an A). 

Once Abii ’l-Fazl had invited several grandees, Khudawand among 
them. The dishes placed before Kh. contained fowls and game and different 
kinds of vegetables, whilst the other guests had roast meat. He remarked 
it, took offence, and went away. Although Akbar assured him that 
Abii ’l-Fazl had treated him to fowls and game according to a Hindisténi 
custom, Kh. disliked Abi ’l-Fazl, and never went again to his house. 
‘* Hence Dakhinis are notorious in Hindistan for stupidity.” 


1 The Edit. Bibl. Indica of Bada,ont (ITI, 164) calls him wrongly Hakim Zinel Shirazi. 
Zinal is the reading of bad MSS., and Sabzwiri is often altered to Skirdzi. Other bad MSS. 
have Ranbal. 

® Rohankhera lies in Weat Bardr, in the district of Buldina. In Abi 'l-Fazi's list 
of parganas in Sarkar Talingina, there is one called Qiryat-i Khudawand Khin. 
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_ The Tabagat puts Kh. among the Commanders of Fifteen Eundred, 
and says that he died in 995. The Ma*dsir has 997. 

152. Mirzada SAli Khan, son of Muhtaram Beg.! 

He served in the 9th year in Malwa during the expedition against 
SAbd" ’llah Khin Uzbak (No. 14). In the 17th year, he served in the 
Gujrat war under the Khan-i Kalan (No. 16). Two years later, he com- 
manded an expedition against Qasim Khan Kasi, who with a corps of 
Afghans ravaged the frontiers of Bihar. In the 23rd year, he accompanied 
Shahbaz Khan in the war with Rana Partab.* He then served in Bihar 
under Khan-i ASzam (25th year) and in Bengal under Shahbaz Khan (vide 
No. 134, p. 483). In the 30th year (993) he was present in the fight with 
Qutlii near Mangalkot (Bardwan). In the 31st year, he was ordered to 
join Qasim Khan (No. 59), who was ‘on his way to Kashmir. Not long 
afier, in 995 (32nd year) he was killed in a fight with the Kashmiris 
who defeated an Imperial detachment under Sayyid SAbd" ‘llah Khan 
{No. 189). 

Bada,oni (III, p. 326) says he was a poet. He places his death in 996. 

153. SaSddat Mirzé, son of Khizr Khwaja Khan (p. 394, note). 

154. Shimadl Khan Chela. 

Chela means “ aslave”. The Jabagdt says he was a Qurchi, or armour- 
bearer of the emperor, and a genial companion. Le was made'a Hazart. 
and was no longer alive in 1001. 

In the 9th year, he assisted in the capture of Khwaja MuSazzam, 
In the 20th year, he served in the war against Chandr Sen, during which 
Jalil Khan (No. 213) had lost his life, and afterwards under Sayyid 
Ahmad (No. 91) and Shahbaz (No. 80) in the expedition to Siwana. 

155. Shih Ghazi Khan, a Sayyid from Tabriz. 

The Tabagat calls him a Turkman, and says, he was dead in 1001. He 
served in the 19th year with Mirzdda SAli Khan (No. 152) against Qasim 
Khan Kasi. -_ 

He may be the Shah Ghazi Khan mentioned below under No. 161. 

156. Fagil Khan, son of Khan-i Kalan (No. 16). 

He was mentioned above, on p. 339. 

157. MaSsam Khan, son of MuSin® ’d-Din Ahmad Farankhidi 


(No. 128). _ 
He is not to be confounded with MaSsim Khan-i Kabuli (p. 476, note). 


1 He ie also called Mirzdd SAN Khan. My text edition hae wrongly Mirza CAL 
Khtn. For Mubiaram many MSS, read wrongly Jfabram. 
Hie father, Muhteram Beg, was a grandee of HumAyin's Court. 
8 Generally called in the Histories Ran& Kika. 
81 
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MaSsiim was made a Hazari on the death of his father, and received 
Ghazipir as ¢uyil. He joined Todar Mal in Bihar, though anxious to go 
over to the rebels (pp. 376-7). Not long afterwards, Mirzi Muhammad 
Hakim, Akbar’s brother, threatened to invade the Panjab, and as the 
emperor had resolved to move personally against him, MaSsim thought 
it opportune to rebel. He seized Jaunpiir and drove away Tarsé Khar’s 
men (No. 32). As Akbar kad known him from a child, he was inclined 
to pardon him, provided he left Jaunpir, and accepted Awadh as tuyil. 
This M. did; but he continued to recruit, and when Shah Quli Mahram 
and Raja Bir Bar had failed to bring him to his senses, Shahbaz Khan, on 
hearing of his conduct, determined to punish him. The events of the 
expedition have been related on p. 437. 

After his defeat near Awadh, M. threw himself into the town; but 
as several rebel chiefs had left him, he absconded, without even taking his 
family with him. He applied to two Zamindars for assistance ; but the 
first robbed him of his valuables, and the latter waylaid him, and had it 
not been for a bribe, M. would not have escaped. About this time one 
of his friends of the name of Magqsiid joined him and supplied him with 
funds. M. collected men and surprised and plundered the town of 
Bahra,ich. Vazir Khan (No. 41) and others moved from Hajipir against 
him ; but M. escaped them. After plundering the town of Muhammada- 
_bad, he resolved to surprise Jaunpiir, when the tuyildars of the district 
marched against him. Being hard pressed, he applied to M. SAziz Koka 
No. 2]) to intercede for him. Akbar again pardoned him, and gave him 
the Pargana Mihsi, Sarkar Champaran, as tuyil. But M. continued in a 
rebellious attitude, and when M. Aziz prepared to punish him, he applied 
for leave to go to Court. He arrived, in the 27th year, in Agra, and was 
again pardoned, chiefly at the request of Akbar’s mother. 

Soon after, on going home one night from the Darbar, he was killed 
on the road. An inquiry was ordered to be held, but without result, and 
people believed that Akbar had connived at the murder. Compare with 
this the fate of Nos. 61 and 62, two other Bihar rebels. 

158. Tolak Khan Qichin. | 

Tolak commenced to serve Babar. He joined Humayin on his return 
from Persia. When the emperor had seized on Kabul, and M. Karim 
came near the town under the mask of friendship, many of Humayiin’s 
grandees went over to him, and the emperor was ‘obliged to retreat 
northwards to Zahak (‘9 |<<) and Baimiyadn, where he hoped to find 
faithful officers. He sent, however, Tolak and several others to Kabul, 
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to bring him correct information, but Tolak alone returned. For his 
faithfulness he was made Qurbegi. | | 

Tolak accompanied Humayin to India. After the emperor's death, 
he belonged to those who supported the young Akbar, and was instru- 
mental in the capture at a dinner party of Mir Shah Abi’l-MaSali. After- 
wards, T. went to Kébul, where he remained for a long time. In the 7th 
year of Akbar’s reign, he was suddenly imprisoned by the young and 
hasty Ghani Khan, son of MunSim Khan (No.11), who was in charge of 
Kabul. Tolak managed to escape, and went to Baba Khatin, his jagir, 
collecting men to take revenge on Ghani. A favourable opportunity 
presented itself when Ghani one day had left Kabul for a place called 
Khwaja Sayyaran (.)) Lo a>',5.), to waylay a-caravan from Balkh. He 
was just feasting with his companions, when Tolak Khan fell upon 
them. Ghani, who was drunk, was caught, and Tolak marched to Khwaja 
Awash (_ \,\ s>1,2.), a place two kos distant from Kabul. But he was 
opposed by Fazil Beg (Mun‘im’s brother) and his son Abii ’l-Fath (called 
wrongly S Abd“ ’l-Fath, on p. 318), and thought it advisable to let Ghani 
go. Ghani immediately collected men and pursued Tolak, who now prepared 
himself to go to Hindiistan. Ghani overtook him near the Ab-i Ghorband 
and killed Baba Qitchin, and several other relations and friends of Tolak. 
Tolak himself and his son Isfandiyar managed to cut their way 
through the enemies, and arrived safely in India. Akhar gave Tolak 
a jagir in Malwa, where he remained for a long time. 

In the 28th year, T. served under Khan Khanar (No. 29) in Malwa 
and Gujrat, and defeated Sayyid Dawlatin Kambhi,it. He distinguished 
himself in the fights with Muzaffar, and served under Qulij Khin (No. 42) 
in the conquest of Bahréch, In the 30th year, he was attached to the 
corps which under M. ‘Aziz Koka was to be sent to the Dakhin. Having 
indulged in slander during the disagreement between M. ‘Aziz Koka and 
Shihab" ’d-Din, he was imprisoned. After his release he was sent to 
Bengal, where in the 37th year he served under Man Singh against the 
Afghans. | 

He died in the beginning of the 41st year (1004' 

159. Khwaja Shams" 'd-Din Khawafi. 

Khawafit means “ coming from Khawaf”, which is a district and 
town in Khurasin. Our maps have “ Khaff” or “ Khaf”’, due west of 
Hirat, between Lat. 60° and 61°. According to the MuSjam* ’l-Buldan, 
“ Khawaf is a large town belonging [at the time the author wrote] to the 
revenue district of Nishapir. Near it lies on one side Bishan) which 
belongs to the districts of Hirat, and on the other Zizan. Khawaf 
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contains one hundred villages and three towns (Sanjan, Sirdwand, and 
Kharjard).” Amin Ragi in his excellent Haft Iglim says that the district 
of Khawaf is famous for the kings, ministers, and learned men it has 
produced. The dynasty called, Al-i Mugaffar, of whom seven kings ruled 
for 59 years over Fars and Shirdz,! were Khawifis. The author of the 
Zakhirat* '| Khawénin says that the people of Khawaf were known to be 
bigoted Sunnis. When Shah S Abbas-i Safawi, in the beginning of his reign, 
came to Khawaf, he forced the inhabitants to abuse, as is customary 
with ShiSas, the companions of the Prophet (sabb-t sahdba) ; but as the 
people refused to do so, he had seventy of the principal men thrown down 
from a Masjid. Although then no one was converted, the Khwifis are 
now as staunch Shi‘us as they were formerly bigoted Sunnis. 

Knwaja Shams" ’d-Din was the son of Khwaja SAJaS" ’d-Din, who was 
&@ man much respected in Khawaf. Shams accompanied Muzaffar 
Khan (No. 37), his countryman, to Bihar and Bengal. At the outbreak 
of the Military Revolt, he was caught by the rebels, and Ma‘siim-i Kabuli 
had him tortured with a view of getting money out of him. Shams was 
half dead, when at the request of SArab Bahadur he was let off and 
placed under SArab’s charge, who jay under obligations to him. But 
Shams eluded his vigilance, and fled to Singram, Raja of Kharakpir 
(Bihér).* As the roads were all held by the rebels, Shams could not 


1 They succumbed +o Timir. The Hietories disagree regarding the length of tieir 
reign, —. give 57 yeare, from a.H. 741 to 798. 

Amin R&I mentions also several learned men and vazirs besides those mentioned in 
the MuGjam, and relates some anecdotes illustrating the proverbial sagacity and quick. 
wittedneas of the inhabitants of Khawiaf. 

The number of Khawifis in the service of the Mughu! emperors was considerable. 
One is mentioned below, No. 347. The Ma*asir has notes on the following :—Mirzé (Izzat 
(under Jahangir); Mirzé Ahmad, and MuStamid Khan Muhammad Salih (under Shéh- 
jahin); Savyid Amir Khién Shaykh Mir, Khwaja Mir Khawiff Salabat Khan, <Indvat 
Khan, and Mustafa Khan (under Awrangzib). The lists of grandees in the Padishdhndma 
mention several other Khawafis. In later times we have the nome of ¢Abd" ’r-Razziq 
Sameim® ‘d-Dawla Awrangabadi, who was murdered in 1171. His ancestor, Mir Kamal« 
‘d-Din Khawaff, has served under Akbar. 

For Khatotfi some MSS. have Khafi. The Historian Muhammad Hashim KhAfi 
Khin has aleo been supposed to be a Khawiafi, though it must be observed that geographical 
titles are rare. There a:e a few, as Rimi Khin, Ghaznin Khon, Habshi Khan. The authors 
of the Pddishdhniima and the Ma*dsir never use the form Khiff. 

* Singrém [ater fought with Shahbaz Khan (No. 80), and ceded Fort Mahdé. Though 
he never went to Court, he remained in submission to the Imperial governora of Bihar 
and Bengal. In the first year of Jahangir's reign, Jahangir Quli Khan Lala Beg, governor 
of Bihér, sont « corps against Singram, who was killed in a fight. His son turned Muham- 
madan, and received the name “ Raja Roz-afzin, was confirmed in his zamindaris, 
and reached, under Jah&ngir, the dignity of a Commander of Fifteen Hundred. Under 
Shébjahin, he seryed with Mahabat, Khan in Balkh, against Jhujir Singh Bundcla, in 
the siege of Parenda, and was at his death in 1044 a Commander of Two Thousand. His 
son, Raja Bihriiz served in Qandahfr, in the war between aaah ee and Shih Shuj&S, 
and distinguished himeelf in the second conquest of Palimau (4th year of Awrangzib). 
R&ja Bihriz died in the 8th year of Awrangzib's reign. Vide ngs, Asiatic Society 
Bengal, for December, 1870. 
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make his way to the Imperial army. He collected men, attacked the 
rebels, and carried off some of their cattle; and when some time after 
dissensions broke out among the mutineers, he found means to escape. 
Akbar received him with every distinction, and appointed him, in the 
same year (26th) to superintend the building of Fort Atak (built 990-1) 
on the Indus, near which the Imperial camp then was.! 

After this, Shams was for some time Diwan of Kabul. In the 39th year, 
when Qulij Khan (No. 42) after the death of Qasim Khan (No. 59) was 
made Siibadar of Kabul, Shams was made Diwan of the empire (Diwan-1 
kull), vice Qulij.8 When Akbar in the 43rd year, after a residence of 
fourteen years in the Panjab, moved to Agra to proceed to the Dakhin, 
the Begams with Prince Khurram (Shahjahan) were left in Lahor, and 
Shams was put in charge of the Panjab, in which office he continued, 
after Akbar’s mother had returned, in the 44th year, with the Begams 
to Agra. 

Shams died at Lahor in the 45th year (1008). The family vault 
which he had built near Bab&é Hasan Abdal having been used for other 
purposes (p. 469) he was buried in Lahor in that quarter of the town which 
he had built, and which to his honour was called Khawé fipiira. 

He is said-to have been a man of simple manners, honest and faithful, 
and practical in transacting business. 

Like Shaykh Farid-i Bukhari (No. 99), whom he in many respects 
resembles, he died childless. 

His brother, Khwaja Mimin Khawafi, was made, on his death, Diwan 
of the Panjab. Mimin’s son, SAbd* 'l-Khaliq was a favourite of Asaf 
Khan IV (p. 398). He was killed by Mahabat Khan, when Asaf had been 
removed by Mahabat from Fort Atak and imprisoned. 

160. Jagat Singh, eldest of Raja Man Singh (No. 30). 

Kawar Jagat Singh served in the 42nd year under Mirzé JaSfar Agaf 
Khan (No. 98) against Raja Basi, samindar of Mau and Pathan (Norpir, 
N.E. Panjab). In the 44th year (1008) when Akbar moved to Malwe and 
Prince Salim (Jahangir) was ordered to move against Rind Amr Singh, 


1 The author of the Ma®agir repeats Abd ‘l-Fasl’s etymology of the name “ Atek”, 
which was given on p. 404, note. @ also saya that some derive it from the Hind!, ajak, 
tionary a bar,’ because Hindiis will not go beyond the Indus.” But there is no instance 
on record tha’ t Hindtis ever did object to cross the Indus. win Dés, 


and d pr Ee RT the R&jpite dist ed themeelves in © cunq 
of Baliye the ; ob aohd ag & 1 uilt in 900-91.—B.} 

Aba '1-Fagl is aleo doubtful; for ‘1 the Akbarndma (II, 302) he mentions 
the name tire mak" ore the building of th» Fort (III, 335). 


* The twelve piwies, who in 1008 been appointed to the 13 Sabas, were under 
his orders. Diwan-é kull is the same as Vazir-i kullor .‘azir-i mujlag, or merely Vaszir. 
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Man Singh was called from Bengal, and Jagat Singh was ordered to go to 
Bengal, as na*tb of his father. While still at Agra, he died from excessive 
drinking. Regarding J. 8.’s daughter, vide p. 323 and No. 175. 

Maha Singh, Jagat’s younger son, was appointed in his stead. His 
youth and inexperience inclined the Afghans under ‘Usman and Shujawal 
Khan to attack him. They defeated him and Partab Singh, son of Raja 
Bhagwan Das (No. 336), near Bhadrak in Orisa (45th year). Man Singh 
hastened to Bengal, and after defeating in 1009 the Afghans near Sherpir 
SAta,i, between Shi,ari (Sooree) in Birbhiim and Murshidabad, recovered 
Lower Bengal and Orisa. 

Maha Singh died soon after, like his father, from excessive drinking. 

161. Naqib Khan, son of Mir SAbd" ’l-Latif of Qazwin. 

Nagib Khan is the title of Mir Ghiyaés"’d-Din ‘Ali. His family belongs’ 
to the Sayfi Sayyids of Qazwin, who were known in [ran for their Sunni 
tendencies. - His grandfather Mir Yahya was “a well-known theologian 
and philosopher, who had acquired such extraordinary proficiency in 
the knowledge of history, that he was acquainted with the date of every 
event which had occurred from the establishment of the Muhammadan 
religion to his own-time.” 

“In the opening of his career, Mir Yahya was patronized by Shah 
Tahmasp-i -i Safawi, who called him Yahya Ma‘gim, 1 and was treated by 
the king with such distinction, that his enemies, envious of his good 
fortune, endeavoured to poison his patron’s mind against him, by repre- 
senting that he and his son, Mir SAbd" ‘1-Latif, were the leading men 
among the Sunnis of Qazwin. They at last prevailed so far as to induce 
the king, when he was on the borders of Azarbayjan, to order Mir Yahya 
and his son, together with their families, to be imprisoned at Isfahan. 
At that time, his second son, SAlaS" ’d-Dawla was in Azarbayjan, and 
sent off a special messenger to convey his intelligence to his father. Mir 
Yahya, being too old and infirm to flee, accompanied the king’s messenger 

to Isfahan, and died there, after one year and nine months, in a.x. 962, 
at the age of 77 years.” * 

“‘ Mir SAbd" ’l-Latif, however, immediately on receipt of his brother’s 

ss Set ray oh od Pere he as Sei 

composed in 1541. Vide Elliot's Bibl. Index to the Historians of India, p. 129. His second 
son ¢AlaCu 'd-Dewla wrote under the poetical name of Kamf, and is the author of the 
Nafa*is«'|-Ma* dgir, a‘ tazkira"”, or work on literature. Badi,oni (IIL, 97) says he oom posed 
@ Qasida in which, according to the manner of Shi¢ahs, he abused the companions of the 
Prophet and the Sunnie, among the latter his father ‘and elder brother (¢Abds ’]-Latif),- 
whom he used to tall Hagrat-i Aga, as he had been his teacher. But the verse in which 


he cursed his relations is ambiguously worded. 
Some fix the date of Mir Yahvi's Yacath two years earlier. 
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communication, fled to Gilaén,! and afterwards at the invitation of the 
emperor Humayiin went to Hindistan, and arrived at Court with his 
family just after Akbar had ascended the throne. By him he was received 
with great kindness and consideration, and appointed in the second 
year of his reign as his preceptor. At that time Akbar knew not how to 
read and write, but shortly afterwards he was able to repeat some odes 
of Hatiz. The Mir was a man of great eloquence and of excellent disposi- 
tion, and so moderate in his religious sentiments,? that each party used 
to revile him for his indifference.” 

“When Bayrim Khan had incurred the displeasure of the emperor 
and had left Agra and proceeded to Alwar with the intention, as it was 
supposed, of exciting a rebellion in the Panjab, the emperor sent the Mir 
to him, to dissuade him from such an open breach of fidelity to his 
sovereign.” Elliot, Indez, l.c. 

Mir SAbd" ’l-Latif died at Sikri on the 5th Rajab, 981,3 and was 
buried at Ajmir near the Dargah of Mir Sayyid Husayn Khing-Suwir. 

S Abd" ’1-Latif had several sons. The following are mentioned: 1. Naqib 
Khan ; 2. Qamar Khan; 3. Mir Muhammad Sharif. The last was killed 
in 984 at Fathpir by a fall from his horse, while playing hockey with the 
emperor (Bad. II, 230). For Qamar Khan, vide No. 243. 

Naqib Khan arrived with his father in India, when Akbar after his 
accession was still in the Panjab (Akbarn. II, 23) and soon became a 
personal friend of the emperor (II, 281). In the 10th year, he conveyed 
Akbar’s pardon to Khan Zaman, for whom MunSim Khan had interceded 
(II, 281). In the 18th year, N. accompanied the emperor on the forced 
march to Patan and Ahmadabad (p. 481. note), and in the following year 
to Patan. In the end of the 21st year, he took part in the expedition to 
Idar (III, 165) and was sent in the following year to Malwa or Gujrat, 
after the appointment of Shihab to the latter province. After the outbreak 
of the Militaty Revolt in Bengal, N. with his brother Qamar Khan served 
under Todar Mal and Sadiq Khan in Bihar against MaSsim-i Kabuli 
(III, 273). In the 26th year, he received the title of Nagih Khan.4 Though 


SS SONS A TL ST SS OE LS I IS LIE EIT VPP INI ARETE IPE P LIOTTA OT rt SEELEY ePID 


1 The MSS. of the Ha*dsir have wis jie; 80 also Badi,onf, Jc. 

3 He wae the first that taught Akbar the principle of suld-i kull, ‘' peace with all,” 
the Persian term whic: Abi °)-Fazl so often uses to describe Akbar's policy of toleration. 
Ab@ 'l-Fazl (Akbarn. IT, 23) says that ¢Abde 'l-Latif wae accused in Persia of being a 
Sunol and in Hindistin of being a Shi¢ah. 

® Elliot hae by mistake 97]. The Tarik} of his death in the Ma*dsir and Badé,oni 
(III, p. 09) is fakhr-s al-4 Y8-Sin,“ the pride of the deacéndants of Yasin (the Prophet) " =: 
981, if the long alif in aJ be not counted 2, but I. 

* Kewal Rim, according to Elliot, says in the Zazkirat« 'l-Umard® that the title was 
conferred on Naqib Khin in the 25th year for his gallant conduct in repelling a night 
attack made by MaSsim Khan-i Kabuli on the Imperialists under Todar Mal and Sadi 
Khin. This night attack is related in the Akbarndma (ITI, 293). The fight took place 
in the 25th year, near Gayé; but Abi ']-Fa¢l saya nothing of Naqib’s“ gallant conduct"; 
he does not even mention his name. 
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during the reign of Akbar, he did not rise above the rank of a Hazari, 
he possessed great influence at Court. He was Akbar’s reader, and super- 
intended the translations from Sanscrit into Persian, mentioned on p. 110. 
Several portions of the Taérikh-i Alfi also (p. 113) are written by him. 

Nagqib had an uncle of the name of Qazi SIsi, who had come from 
Iran to Akbar’s Court, where he died in 980. His son was Shah Ghazi 
Khan (vide No. 155). Akbar married the latter to Sakina Bani Begam, 
sister of Mirza Muhammad Hakim (Akbar’s half-brother); and as 
Naqib Khan, in the 38th year, reported that Qazi ‘Isa had expressed a 
dying wish to present his daughter to Akbar, the emperor married her. 
Thus two of Naqib’s cousins married into the imperial family. 

On the accession of Jahangir, N. was made a Commander of 1,500 
(Tuzuk, p. 12). He died in the 9th year of J.’s reign (beginning of 1023) 
at Ajmir, and was buried at the side of his wife within the enclosure of 
MuSin-i Chishti’s tomb (Tuzuk, p. 129). His wife was a daughter of Mir 
Mahmid, Munshiy* ’l-Mamalik, who had been for twenty-five years in 
Akbar’s service (Bada,oni III, 321). 

Nagib’s son, ‘Abd ’l-Latif, was distinguished for his acquirements. He 
was married to a daughter of M. Yiisiif Khan (No. 35) and died insane. 

Naqib Khan, like his grandfather, excelled in history. It is said that 
he knew the seven volumes of the Rawzat* 's-safa by heart. Jahangir, 
in his Memoirs, praises him for his remarkable memory, and Bada, oni, 
who was Nagib’s schoolfellow and friend, says that no man in Arabia or 
Persia was as proficient in history as Naqib. Once on being asked how 
many pigeons there were in a particular flock then flying, he responded 
instantly, without making a mistake of even one. 

162. Mir Murtasé Khan, a Sabzwari Sayyid. 

Mir Murtagé Khan was at first in the service of ‘Adil Shah of Bijapir. 
Murtaza Nizam Shah called him to Ahmadnagar, and made him Military 
Governor of Barar, and later Amir" ’l-Umara*. He successfully invaded, 
at Nigam Shah’s order, SAdil Shah’s dominions. But Nizam Shah suffered 
from insanity, and the government was left in the hands of his Vakil, 
Shah Quli §Salabat Khan ; andas he reigned absolutely, several of the nobles, 
especially the tuyiilddrs of Barai, were dissatisfied. Salabat Khin being 
bent on ruining them, Mir Murtaza Khudawand Khan (No. 151), Jamshed 
Khan-i Shirazi and others, marched in 992 to Ahmadnagar. Salabat 
Khan and Shahsida Mirin Husayn surprised them. and routed them. 
Mir Murtaza lost all his property, and unable to resist ‘Salabate Khan, 
he went with Khudawand Khan to Akbar, who made him a Commander 
of One Thousand. 
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M. M. distinguished himself under Shah Murad in the Dakhin invasion. 
When the Prince left Ahmadnagar, Sadiq Khan (No. 43) remained in 
Mahkar (South Barar), and M. M. in Ilichpir, to guard the conquered 
districts. During his stay there, he managed to take possession of Fort 
Gawil, near llichpiir (43rd year, 1007), persuading the commanders 
Wajih" ’d-Din and Biswas Ra,o, to enter Akbar’s service. Later, M. M. 
distinguished himself in the conquest of Alhmadnagar under Prince 
Danyal, and received a higher Mansab, as also a flag and a naqgara. 

Mir Murtaza is not to be confounded with the learned Mir Murtaza 
Sharif-i Shirazi (Bada,oni III, 320), or the Mir Murtaza mentioned by 
Bada,oni III, 279. 

163. Shamsi, son of Khan-i ASzam Mirza Koka (No. 21). 

He was mentioned above on pp. 345 and 346. At the end of Akbar’s 
reign, Shamsi! was a Commander of Two Thousand. 

In the third year of Jahanyir’s reign, he received the title of Jahangir 
Quli Khan, vacant by the death of Jahangir Quli Khan Lala Beg, Governor 
of Bihar, and was sent to Gujrat as na*tb of his father. Mirza SAziz had 
been nominally appointed Governor of that Siiba; but as he had given 
the emperor offence, he was detained at Court. Subsequently Shamsi 
was made a Commander of Three ‘Thousand, and Governor of Jaunpir. 
Whilst there, Prince Shahjahin had taken possession of Bengil, >“ 
prepared himsclf to march on Patna, sending SAbd" ‘llah Khan vauz- 
Jang and Raja Bhim in advance towards Ilahabad. On their arrival at 
Chausa, Shamsi left ree and ay Mirza Rustam ‘No. 9), Governor 
of the Siba of Ilahabad. 

Qn Shahjahan’s accession, Shamsi was deposed, but allowed to retain 
his Mangab. A short time after, he was appointed to Sirat? and Janagadh, 
vice Beglar Khan. He died there in the 5th year uf Shahja!.in’s reign 
(1041). 

Shamsi’s son, Bahram, was made by Shahjahin a Commander of 
1,000, 500 horse (Padishahn. 1, b., 309) and appointed to succeed his 
father. Whilst in Gujrat, he built a place called after him Bahrampira. 
He died in the 18th year of Shaihjahan’s reign (Padishahn. I], p. 733). 

164. Mir Jamal" 'd-Din Husayn, an Inji Sayyid. 

From a remark in the Wassdf it appears that a part of Shiriz was 
called Injé; vide Journal Asiatic Society Bengal, 1868, p. 67 to p. 69. 

Mir Jamal" ‘d-Din Injii belongs to the Sayyids of Shiraz, who trace 
theiredescent to Qisimarrasi (?) ibn-i Hasan ibn-i (brahim Tabatiba*s 
Husayni. Mir Shah Mahmiid and Mir Shah Abii Turab, two later members 


1 Shamsi is an abbreviation for Shamat ‘dl Din. - 2 Norath WB. 
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of this renowned family, were appointed during the reign of Shah 
Tahmasp-i Safawi, at the request of the Chief Justice of Persia, 
Mir Shams" ’d-Din Asad" ‘lah of Shushtar, the first as Shaykh" 'I-Islam 
of Persia, and the second as Qaziy® 'l-Quzat. Mir Jamal" ’d-Din is one of 
their cousins. 

Mir Jamal" ’d-Din went to the Dakhin, the kings of which had 
fyequently intermarried with the Injiis. He afterwards entered Akbar’s 
service, took part in the Gujrat wars, and was present in the battle of 
Patan (p. 432). Later he was sent to Bengal. At the outbreak of the 
Military Revolt, he was with Muzaffar (Akbarnéma III, p. 255). In 
the 30th year (998) he was made a Commander of Six Hundyed, and 
secempanied, shortly after, ASzam Khan (No. 21) on his expedition 
to Gadha and Ra*isin (Akbarn. III, 472). In the 36th year, he had a jagir 
in Malwa, and served under ASzam Khan in the Dakhin. His promotion 
to the rank of a Hasiri took place in the 40th year. When in the 45th year 
the fort of Asir had been conquered, ‘Adil Shah, king of hijapir wished 
to enter into a matrimonial alliance with Akbar, and offered his daughter 
to Prince Dinyal. To settle matters, Akbar dispatched the Mir in 1009 
(Akbarn. ITI, 846) to the Dakhin. But the marriage only took place in 
1013, near Patan. After this, accompanied by the Historian Firishta, 
he went to Agra, in order to lay before the emperor “ such presents and 
tribute, as had never before come from the Dakhin ”’. . 

At the end of Akbar’s reign, Mir J. was a Commander of Three 
Thousand. Having been a favourite of Prince Salim, he was promoted 
after the Prince’s accession to the post of a Chahar-Hazari, and received 
@ nagqdra and a fag. When Khusraw rebelled, the Mir received the 
order to effect an understanding by offermg Khusraw the kingdom of 
Kabul with the same conditions under which M. Muhammad Hakim, 
Akbar’s brother, had held that province. But the Prince did not consent ; 
and when he was subsequently made a prisoner (p. 455) and brought 
before iis father, Hasan Beg (No. 167), Khusraw’s principal agent told 
Jahangir that all Amirs of the Court were implicated in the rebellion ; 
Jamal" 'd-Din had only a short time ago ssked him (Hasan Beg) to promise 
him an appointment as Panjhazdri. The Mir got pale and confused, when 
Mirza SAziz Koka (No. 21) asked the emperor not to listen to such 
absurdities; Hasan Beg knew very well that he would have to suffer 
death and therefore tried to involve others ; he himself (SAziz) was the 
chief conspirator, and ready as such to undergo any punishment. Jahangir 
consoled the Mir, and appointed him afterwards Governor of Bihar. 
In the 1lth year. Mir Jamal received the title of SAsad“ ‘d-Davwla. 
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On this occasion, he presented to the emperor a dagger, inlaid with precious 
stones, the making of which he had himself superintended when at 
Bijapir. At the top of the handle, he had a yellow yagi fixed, perfectly 
pure, of the shape of half an egg, and had it surrounded by other yaqtis 
and emeralds. The value was estimated at 50,000 Rupees. 

In 1621, Jahangir pensioned him off, because he was too old, allowing 
him four thousand rupees per mensem. The highest rank that he had 
reached was that of a brevet Panjhazari with an actual command of 
Three Thousand and Five Hundred. In 1623, at the eighteenth anniversary 
of Jahangir’s accession, he presented the emperor a copy of the great 
Persian Dictionary, entitled Farhang-+ Jahangiri, of which he was the 
compiler. The first edition of it had made its appearance in 1017.1 

After having lived for some time in Bahra,ich, Mir Jamal returned to 
Agra, where he died. 

Mir Jamal" ’d-Din had two sons. 1. Mir Amin“ 'd-Din. He served 
with his father, and married a daughter of SAbd"’r-Rahim Khan Khanan 
(No. 29). He died when young. 

2. Mir Husam“ ’d-Din. He married the sister of Ahmad Beg Khan, 
brother's son of Ibrahim Khan Foth-Jang (Nar Jahan’s brother). 
Jahangir made him Governor of Asir, which fort he handed over to Prince 
Shahjahan during his rebellion. On Shahjahan’s accession, he was made 
a Commander of 4,000, with 3,000 horse, received a present of 50,0C0 
Rupees, and the title of Murtaza Khan. He was also made Governor of 
Thathah, where he died in the second year (1039). 

Mir Husém’s sons—1. Samsgdm* ’d-Dawla. He was made Diwan of 
Shah’Shuja‘ in the 21st year. In the 28th year, he was appointed Governor 
of Oris&é with a command of 1,500, and 500 horse. He died in the end of 
the same year. 2. Nur“ ‘Udi. He is mentioned in the Pddishahnadma 
(I, b., p. 312) as a Commander of Nine Hundred, 300-horse. 

165. Sayyid Raji, of Barha. 

Historigna do not say to which of the four divisions (vide p. 427) 
the Barha clan Raja belongs. 

He served in the 2]st year, under Man Singh, and in the 28th year, 
under Jagannath (No. 69), against the Rina. While serving under the 
latter, Raji commanded the Imperial garrison of Mandalgarh, and 
successfully conducted an expedition against a detachment of the Rana’s 
troops. In the 30th year, Jagannath and Raji attacked the Rani in his 
residence ; but he escaped. 


' Regarding the Farhkang-é Jabdngiri, vide Journal Asiatic Suciely Bengal, 186s, 
pp 12 to 15, and (5 to 69. 
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Later, Raji served under Prince Murad, Governor of Malwa, whom, 
in the 36th year, he accompanied in the war with Raja Madhukar; but 
as the Prince was ordered by Akbar to return to Malwa, Rajii had to lead 
the expedition. In the 40th year, he served in the siege of Ahmadnagar. 
Once the enemies surprised the Imperialists, and did much damage to 
their cattle. Raji attacked them, but was killed in the fight, together 
with several of his relations (a.H. 1003). 

166. Mir Sharif-i Amuli. 

His antecedents and arrival in India have been mentioned above on 
p. 185. In the 30th year (993) Prince Mirza Muhammad Hakim of Kabul 
died, and the country was annexed to India. Mir Sharif was appointed 
Amin and Sadr of the new province. In the following year, he served 
under Man Singh in Kabul. In the 36th year,’ he was aj ..::ted in the 
same capacity, though with more extensive powers, to Bihar and Bengal. 
In the 43rd year, he received Ajmir as ag(G‘, and the Pargana of Mohan 
near Lakhnau, as tuytil. During the siege of Asir, he joined the Imperial 
camp with his contingent, and was well received by the emperor. 

He is said to have risen to the rank of a Commander of Three Thousand. 
He was buried at Mohan. On his death, neither books nor official papers 
were found ; his list of soldiers contained the names of his friends and 
clients, who had to refund him six months’ wages per annum. 

Jahangir in his memoirs (T'uzuk, p. 22) praises him very much. 

The Tabagat says, “ Mir Sharif belongs to the heretics of the age. 
He is well acquainted with siifism and is at present (1001) in Bihar.” 


Note on the Nugtawiyya Sect (4) hid). 

It was mentioned above (p. 186) that Mir Sharif spread in India 
doctrines which resembled those of Mahmiid ofBasakhwan.? The curious sect 
which Mahmiid founded, goes by the name of Makmiidtyya, or Wahidiyya, 
or Nugtawiyya, or Umand.* Mahmud called himself Shakhs-s wihid, or 
‘ the individual ”’, and professed to be the Imam Mahdi, whose appearance 


' Tho. Lucknow edition of the Akbarnéma (III, p. 629) says he was made at the same 
time a Commander of Four Thousand. This must be a ot a becapwe Mir Sharif was at 
Jahangir's accession a Commander of 2,500 (Tusuk, beg 

* Badi,oni (Ed. Bibl. Indica) has Basakhwin; the MSS. of the Ma*asir, Basdfhwin 
(with a long penultima) and in other places Basdkhan without aw; tho Calcutta edition 
of tho Dabistin (p. 374) and Shea and Troyer’s Trenslation have Masajwin—a shifting 
of the diacritical points. . 

* The name nuq/awi was evidently used by Badé,onl, though the MSS. from which 
the Bibl. Indica ocition was printed, have Naba/f, which was given on p. 185. For Umana, 
Shea's translation of the Dabistin has /manad; but el (amend) is, no doubt, the plural of 
eel amin, 
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on earth ushers in the end of the world. According to the Calcutta edition 
of the Dabistaén and Shea’s Translation, he lived about a.n. 600; but 
the MSS. of the Ma*dgir have a.n. 800, which also agrees with Budi, oni's 
statement that Mahmiid lived at the time of Timir. The sect found 
numerous adherents in Iran, but was extinguished by Shah Abbas-i 
Mazi, who killed them or drove them into exile. 

Mahmiid had forced into his service a passage frbm the Qur*in 
(Sur. XVII, 81), Sasé an yabSasa-k* rabbu-k* magim™™ mahmid, 
“‘peradventure thy Lord will raise thee to an honorable (mahmiid) station.” 
He maintained that the human body (jasad) had since its creation been 
advancing in purity, and that on its reaching a higher degree of perfection 
‘‘Mahmiid” would arise, as indicated in the passage from the Qur*iin, and 
with his appearance the dispensation of Muhammad would come to an end. 
He taught the transmigration of souls, and said that the beginning of 
everything was the nugla-yt khak, or eatth-atom, from which the vegetables, 
and from these the animals, arose. The term nugqfa-yi khak has given rise 
to their name Nugfawis. For other of Makmid’s tenets, vide Shea’s trans- 
lation of the Dabistan, vol. III, pp. 12 to 26. 

Some of Mahmiid’s doctrines must have been of interest to Akbar, 
whose leanings towards the “ man of the millennium ”, transmigration 
of soula, etc., have been mentioned above, and Mir Sharif-i Amuli could 
not have done better than propounding the same doctrine at Court, and 
pointing out to Akbar as the restorer of the millennium. 

The author of the SAlam Ara*-yi Sikandari, as the Ma*asir says, 
mentions Mir Sharif-i Amuli under the following circumstances. In 1002, 
the 7th year of Shah SAbbas-i Mazi’s reign, the astrologers of the age 
predicted, in consequence of certain very inauspicious conjunctions, the 
death of a great: king, and as this prediction was universally referred to 
Shah S Abbas JalalY ’d-Din Muhammad of Tabriz, who was looked upon as 
the greatest astronomer of the period, it was proposed that Shah ‘Abbas 
should lay aside royalty for the two or three days the dreaded conjunction 
was expected to last, and that a criminal who had been sentenced to death 
should sit on the throne: This extraordinary expedient was everywhere 
approved of; the criminals threw lots, and Yiisuf the quiver-makcr, 
who belonged to the heretical followers of Darwish Khusraw of Quzwin, 
was raised to the throne. He reigned for three days, and was then killed. 
Soon after, Darwish Khusraw was hanged. His ancestors had been well- 
diggers, but he was a dervish, and though he had been wise enough 
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le), 6.¢., who pamed 0 away, is the epithet which Historians give to Shah 
GAbbas I T of'forga , the contemporary 0 Akbar at Jahangir. 
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never to speak of his Nugtawiyya belief, he was known as one. of the 
sect, and was accordingly killed. So also Mir Sayyid Ahmad of Kashan, 
whom SAbbas killed with his own sword. Among his papers ireatises 
were found on the Nugia doctrine, and also a letter addressed to him by 
Aba ’1-Fazl in Akbar’s name. Mir Sharif4 Amuli, a good poet and the 
head of the sect, heard of these persecutions, and fled from Astrabad to 
Hindistan. 

Regarding the last sentence, the author of the MaSdsir remarks that 
it involves an anachronism, for Mir Sharif was in India in 984, when 
Akbar was at Dipalpir in Malwa; and besides, Sharif-i Amuli was 
mentioned in no Tazkira as a poet. 

167. Hasan Beg Khan-i Badakhshi Shaykh SUmari.! 

Hasan Beg was a good soldier. In the 34th year, Akbar after his stay 
in Kashmir, marched to Zabulistan, and passed through the district of 
Pakhali, ‘‘ which is 35 kos long and 25 broad, and lies west of Kashmir. 
In Pakhali, Sultan Husayn Khan-i Pakhaliwal (No. 301)-paid his respects. 
This Zamindar belonged to the descendants of the Qarlughs (¢,} 5), 
whom Timir on his return from India to Tian had left in Pakhali as 
garrison. After following Akbar’s Court for a few days, Sultan Husayn 
Khan withdrew without leave, and the emperor ordered Hasan Beg to 
occupy Pakhali (Akbarnama IIT, 591, 598). He speedily subdued the 
district. In the 35th year, during Hasan Beg’s temporary absence at 
Court, Sultin Husayn Khan again rebelled, assumed the title of Sultan 
Nasir! °&-Din, and drove away Hasan Beg’s men. But soon after, he 
had again to submit to Hasan Beg. In the 46th year, Hasan was made 
a Commander of Two Thousand and Five Hundred for his services in 
Bangash, and was put, towards the end of Akbar’s reign, in charge 01 
Kabul, receiving Fort Rohtas * (in the Panjab) as jagir. 

In the beginning of Jahangir’s reign, he was called from Kabul to 
Court. On his way, at Mathura (Muttra), Hasan Beg met Prince Khusraw, 
who had fled from Agra on Sunday, the 8th Zi Hijjah, 1014.3 From 


1 Badakhshi is the adjective formed from Badakehan, as Kashi from Kaéshan. The 
words Shaykh 6 Umari are to be taken as an adjective formed like Akbarshahi, Jahangiri, 
etc., which we find after the names of several grandese. Thus Shaykh ¢Umarl would 
mean “ belonging to the servants of Shaykh SUmar ", and this explanation is rendered 
more probable by the statement of historians that Hasan Bog belonged to the Bdbariydn 
or nobles of Babar’a Court”. . 

Husan Bog in vie wrongly called Husayn Beg. Thus in the Tuzuk, p. 25 .; Padi- 
shahn 1, p. 306 ; wn. 11], 508. in 

2 Generally npelt inka, The fort in Bihdr is spelt withollt wiv, Lnvta,, though both 

re indentical |. 
mn So the Tuzmk. The Ma*dasir has the 20th, instead of the Sth. MSS. continuall 
confound ,te and pisos: But Jahangir on his pursuit reached Hodal on the 10th 2 
Hijjah and the 7'uzuk is correct. | = 
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distrust as to the motives of the emperor, which led to his recall from 
Kabul, or “ from the innate wickedness of Badakhshis”’, he joined the 
Prince with his three hundred Badakhshi troopers, received the title of 
Khan Baba, and got the management of all affairs. Another officer who 
attached himself to Khusraw, was SAbd" ’r-Rahim, Diwan of Lahor. 
After the defeat near Bhairéwal on the Bi,ah,' the Afghans who were 
with the prince, advised him to retreat to the Eastern provinces of 
the Empire; but Hasan Beg proposed to march to Kabul, which, he 
said, had always been the starting-place of the conquerors of India ; 
he had, moreover, four lacs of rupees in Rohtas, which were at the 
Prince’s service. Hasan Beg’s counsel was ultimately adopted. But 
before he could reach Rohtas, Khusraw was captured on the Chanab. 
On the 3rd Safar 1015, the Prince, Hasan Beg, and SAbd" ’r-Rahim, 
were taken before Jahangir.in the Bagh-i Mirza Kamran, a villa near 
Lahor, Khusraw himself, according to Chingiz’s law (batorah i Chingizi(?)), 
with his hands tied and fetters on his feet. Hasan Beg after making a 
useless attempt to incriminate others (p. 500), was put into a cow-hide 
and SAbd" ’r-Rahim into a donkey's skin, and in this state they were 
tied to donkeys, and carried through the bazars. ‘‘ As cow-hides get 
dry sooner than donkey-skins,” Hasan died after.a few hours from suffoca- 
tion: but SAbd" ’r-Rahim was after 24 hours still alive, and received, 
at the request of several courtiers, free pardon.? The other accomplices 
and the troopers of Khusraw were impaled ; their corpses were arranged 
in a double row along the road which leads from the Bagh-i Mirza Kamran 
to the Fort of Lahor, and: Khusraw, seated on a sorry elephant, was led 
along that way. People had been posted at short intervals, and pointing 
to the corpses, kept calling out to Khusraw, “ Behold, your friends, 
your servants, do homage to you.” 

Hasan Beg was mentioned above on p. 370. His son Isfandiyar 
Kha@n, was under Shahjahan, a commander of 1,500. He served in Bengal, 
and died in the 16th yer of Shahjahan’s reign (Padishahn. I, 476, 
I, b. 304). The SArif Beg i Shaykh SUmari mentioned in the Padishahn. 
(I, b. 319) appears to be a relation of his. 

168. Sheroya Khan, son of Sher Afkan Khan. 

Sher Afkan Khan was the son of Qiich Beg. Qiich Beg served under 
Humayin, and was killed in the successful attempt made by several 


1 Vide p. 456 note. There is another Bhairéwil between Wazirdbéd and Siyalkot, 
south of the Chandb. 

* In Za 'l-Hijjah, 1018, he got an appointment asa Yazbashi, or commander of 100 
and was sent to Kashmir (7'uzuk, p. 79). In the Tuzuk, he is called ¢Abd* ’r. Rah? 
Khar, Abd" 'r-Rahim “ the Ass”. 
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grandees to save Maryam Makani, Akbar's mother, after the fatal battle 
of Chausa (vide No. 96, p. 450). When Humayin fled to Persia, Sher 
Afkan remained with Mirzi Kimram in Kabul; but he joined the 
emperor on his return from Iran, and was made governor of Qalit. Later 
he received Zahik-Bamiyan as jagir, but went again over to Kamran. 
Humiyin’s, soon after, captured and killed him. 

Sherova Khan served at first under MunSim (No. 11) in Bengal and 
Orisa. In the 26th year he was appointed to accompany Prince Murad 
to Kabul. In the 28th year, he served under SAbd" ’r-Rahim (No. 29) 
in Gujrat, and was present in the battle of Sarkich (4kbarndma III, 
408, 422). In the 30th year, he served under Matlab Khan (No. 83) 
against Jalaila Tariki (p. 441). In the 39th year, he was made a Khan, 
and was appointed to Ajmir. According to the Tabaqat he was a Hazari 
in 1001. 

169. Nazar Be Uzbak. 

The Akbarndma (IIT, p. 500) says, ‘On the same day! Nazar Be, 
and his sons, Qanbar Be, Shadi Be (No. 367), and Baqi Be (No. 368), 
were presented at Court, and were favourably received by the emperor.” 

Shadi Be distinguished himself in the expedition under Matlab Khan 
(No. 83) against the Tarikis. He may be the Shadi Khan Shadi Beg, 
mentioned in the Pddishahnama (I, b. 308) as a commander of One 
Thousand. Be is the abbreviation of Bey. Nazar Be is not to be con- 
founded with Nazar (?) Beg (No. 247). 

170. Jalal Khan, son of Muhammad Khan, son of Sultan Adam, 
the Gakkhar. | 

171. Mubarak Khan, son of Kamal Khan, the Gakkhar. 

The Gakkhars are a tribe inhabiting, according to the Ma*dsir, the 
hilly districts between the Bahat and the Indus. At the time of Zayn" 
‘1-SAbidin, king of Kashmir, a Ghaznin noble of the name of Malik Kid 
(oS or aS), who was a relation of the then ruler of Kabul, took away 
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1 When the news was brought to Akbar that Man Singh, soon after the defeat of the 
Imperialists, and the death of Ble Bar in the Khaybar Pass, had defeated the Tarikis at 
SALT Masjid (end of the 30th year, or beginning of Rabi¢ I, 994). 

2 Mr. J. G. Delmerick informs me that the Gakkhars inhabited the hilly parte of the 
Rawul Pindi and Jhelam districts from Khanpir on the borders of the Hazara district 
along the lower range of hills skirting the Tahyila of Rawul Pindi, Kuhite, and Gijar 
Khan, as far as Domeliin the Jehlam district. Their ancient strongholds were Pharwila, 
Sultanpir, and Daingali. They declare that they are descended from the Kaianian kings 
of Iran. Their ancestor Kid invaded Tibet, where he and hia descendants reigned for 
ten generations. Hiv tenth descendant Kab conquered Kashmir, and took possession 
of half of it. The Gakkhars thon reigned for 16 generations after Kab in Kashmir. The 
10th descendant, Zayn Shah, fled to Afghdnistdn, where he died. His son, Gakkbar Shah, 
came to the-Panjib with Malhmiad cf Ghazni, and was made lord of the Sind Sigar Du,ab. 
Malik Bir is eaid to have been the grandfather of Tatar, whose father was Malik Pili. 
Vide Mr. Delmerick's History of the Gakkhars, Journal A.S.B., 1871. Vide p. 621. 
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these districts from the Kashmiris, and gradually cxtended his power 
over the region between the Nilab (Indus) and the Sawaliks and the 
frontier of modern Kashmir. Malik Kid was succeeded by his son 
Malik Kalan, and Malik Kalin by Malik Bir. After Bir, the head of the 
tribe was Sultan Tatar, who rendered Babar valuable service, especially 
in the war with Rana Sanka. Sultan Tatar had two sons, Sultan Saérang 
and Sultan Adam. Sarang fought a great deal with Sher Shah and 
Salim Shah, capturing and selling a large number of Afghans. The Fort 
Rohtaés was commenced by Sher Shah with the special object of keeping 
the Gakkhars in check. Sher Shah in the end captured Sultan Sdrang 
and killed him, and confined his son Kamal Khan in Gwaliyar, without, 
however, subjugating the tribe. Sultin Adam was now looked upon as 
the head of the clan. He continued to oppose the Afghans. Once Salim 
Shah gave the order to blow up a portion of the Gwaliyar Fort, where 
the state prisoners were kept. Kamal Khan, who was still confined, had 
@ miraculous escape and was in consequence pardoned. Kamal went to 
his kinsfolk ; but as Sultan Adam had usurped all power, helived obscurely, 
with his brother SaSid Khan, avoiding conflict with his uncle. 
Immediately after Akbar’s accession, however, Kamal paid his respects 
to the emperor at Jalindhar, was well received, and distinguished himself 
in the war with Hemi and during the siege of Mankot. In the 3rd year 
he was sent against the Miyana Afghans, who had revolted near Saron] 
(Malwa) and was made on his return jagirdaér of Karah and Fathpir 
Huswah. In the 6th year, he served under Khan Zaman (No. 13) against 
the Afghans under the son of Mubariz Khan SAdli (p. 320). In the 8th 
year (970), he was called to Court, and as Akbar wished to reward him, 
Kamal Khan begged the emperor to put him in possession of the Gakkhar 
district, which was still in the hands of his usurping uncle. Akbar 
ordered the Khan-i Kalan (No. 16) and other Panjabi grandees to 
divide the district into two parts, and to give one of them to Kamal 
Khan; if Sultan Adam was not satisfied with the other, they should 
occupy the country and punish Sultin Adam. The latter alternative 
was rendered necessary by the resistance of Sultan Adam. The Panjab, 


1 The Ma*dsir says, he subjected the tribes called j26"' angle 'ylyl aan Shoe 
{vide p. 487) ‘ag, ,\ and Jie. Mr. Delmerick says, the Khatars inhabit the western 
parts of the Rawul Pindi district. The second tribe is that of tho Janji,as who inhabit 
the Salt Range. ‘he third, Awan (,)!,!) are found in the southern parts of the Réwul 
Pindi and the Jhelam districts; their tract is called Awankari to this day. The fourth, he 
says, may be the Jodras (s»-), a great clan about Pindi Gheb. The fifth, he believes, 
is intended for the Khokaran (.\¥s6), a tribe of some importance in Pind Dédan Khan. 
The sixth and the eighth are the Chibh (age) and Mangaral (J\.), large. tribes in 
Jammi. The seventh he supposes to be a mistake for «sy pahdriya.or hill tribes, which 
were the Dhiinds (sj,2u) and Sattis (,:.). Vide Additional Notes at end to p. 507. 
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army, therefore, and Kamal Khan entered the Gakkhar district, and 
defeated and captured Adam after a severe engagement near the “ Qasba 
of Hila’’.1 Sultin Adam and his son Lashkari were handed over to 
Kamal Khan, who was put in possession of the district. Kamal Khan 
killed Lashkari, and put Sultan Adam into prison, where he soon after 
died. (Akbarndma, II, 240 ff.) 
It is stated in the Tabaqat that Kamal Khan was a Commander of 
Five Thousand, distinguished for courage and bravery, and died in 972.” 
Mubarak Khan and Jalal Khan served in the 30th year under Mirza 
Shahrukh, Bhagwan Das, and Shah Quli Mahram, in Kashmir (Akbarnama, 
Ill, 485). The Tabagat calls both, as also SaSid Khan, Commanders 
of Fifteen Hundred. A daughter of SaSid Khan was married to Prince 
Salim ; vide No. 225, note. 


172. Tash Beg Khan Mughul, [Taj Khan]. 

Tash Beg served at first under Mirza Muhammad Hakim, king of 
Kabul, and entered, after the death of his master, Akbar's service. He 
received a jagir in the Panjab. According to the Akbarnama (III, 489), 
he went with Bir Bar (No. 85) to Sawad and Bijor, and distinguished 
himself under SAbd" ’l-Matlab (No. 83) against the Tarjkis (III, 541). 

In the 40th year, he operated against the SIsi Khay! Afghans, though 
with little success. Two years later, he served under Asaf Khan (No 98) 
in the conquest of Mau, and received the title of Td) Khan. When 
Raja Basi again rebelled (47th year), Khwaja Sulayman, Bakhshi of 
the Panjab, was ordered to march against’ him with the contingents of 
Quli) Khin (No. 42), Husayn Beg-i Shaykh SUmari (No. 167), Ahmad 
Beg-i Kabuli (No. 191), and Taj Khan. Without waiting for the others, 
T. Kh. moved to Pathin. Whilst pitching his tents, Jainil Beg, T. Kh.’s 
son, received news of Basii’s approach. He hastily attacked him, and 
was killed with fifty men of his father’s contingent. 

Jahingir, on his accession, promoted him to a command of 3,000. 
In the second year of his reign, he officiated as governor of Kabul till the 
arrival of Shah Beg Khan (No. 57). He was afterwards appointed 
governor of Thathah, where he died in the ninth year (1023). 


1 Not Hailt (wipe), south of Chiliinwala between the Jhelam and the Chandb ; 
but Hilt, of HU, ‘wHich, Mr. Delmerick says, is a ferry on the Jhelam near Dangali, 
Sultdn Adani’e stronghold. - 

* So in my MSS. of the Jabagit. The author of the: Ma*dair found 970 in his MS., 
which would be the same year it which. Kam&l Khan was restored to hie paternal inheri- 
ee . hence he adds a ,:\a}',.* He was certainly alive in the middle of 972. (Akbarndma, 
» p. 302.) | 
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173. Shaykh SAbd“ 'llah, son of Shaykh Muhammad Ghaws [of 
Gwaliyar]. 

Shaykt SAbd" ‘llah at first lived a retired and saintly life, but entered 
subsequently the Emperor's service. He distinguished himself, and is 
said to have risen to the dignity of a Commande. of Three Thousand. 
He died when young. 

His brother Ziyi** ‘lah lived as a Faqir, and studied during the lifetime 
of his father. under the renowned saint Wajih® ‘d-Din in Gujrat, who 
himself was a pupil of Muhammad Ghawa. 

Biographies of Muhammad Ghaws (died 970"t Agra, buried in Gwaliyar) 
will be found in the MaSdsir, Badd,oni (Ill, p. 4), and the Ahazinat" 
‘l-Asfiya®* (p. 969). He was disliked by Bayram Khan, Shaykh Gada i, 
and Shaykh Mubarak, Abii ‘l-Fazl's father. Vide also Ma*asir-i § Alamgir’, 
p. 166. 

174. Raja Rajsingh, son of Raja Askaran, the Kachhwaha. 

Raja Askaran is a brother of Raja Bihari Mal (No. 23). He served in 
the 22nd year with Sadiq Khan (No. 43) against Raja Madhukar of 
Udcha,! and in the 25th year under Todar Mal in Bihar. In the 30th 
year, he was made a Commander of One Thousand, and served in the 
same year under SAziz Koka (No. 21) in the Dakhin. In the 3lst year, 
when Akbar appointed two officers to each gsiiba, Askaran and Shaykh 
Ibrahim (No. 82) were appointed to Agra. In the 33rd year, he served 
a second time against Raja Madhukar under Shihib Khan (No. 26), 
and died soon after. 

Abi 'l-Fazl has not given his name in this list of grandees. The 
Tabagat says he was a Commander of Three Thousand. 

Raj Sing, his son, received the title of Raja after the death of his 
father. He served for a long time in the Dakhin, was called in the 44th 
year to Court, and was appointed cémmandant of Gwaliyér. In the 
45th year, he joined the Imperial army, which under Akbar besieged 
Fort Asir. In the 47th year, -he pursued, together with Ray Rayan 
Patr Das (No. 196) the notorious Bir Singh Deo Bundela, who at Jahangir’s 
instigation had murdered Abii ’1-Fazl. For his distinguished services in 
the operations against the Bundela clan, he was promoted, and held, in 
the 50th year the rank uf a Commander of 4,000, 3,000 horse. In the 
3rd year, of Jahingir’s reign, he served in the Dakiin, where he died 
in 1024 (10th year). 


t Crlcha is generally apelt on our maps Oorcha. It lies near Jhansi on the left bank 
of the Betwa. The name of the river “ Dasthara ” mentioned on p. 382, is differently apelled 
in the MSS. In one place the Ma*d-<ir has Satdahara. 
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Ram Das, his son, was a Commander of 1,000, 400 horse. He received, 
in the 12th year, the title of Raja, and was made, in the same year, a 
Commander of 1,500, 700 horse. 

One of his grandsons, Prasuttam Singh, turned Muhammadan in the 
6th year of Shahjahan’s reign, and received the name of SJbddatmand.} 

175. Ray Bhoj, son of Ray Surjan Hada (No. 96). 

When Bindi, in the 22nd year, was taken from Daudi, elder brother 
of Ray Bho), the latter was put in possession of it. Bhoj served under 
Man Singh against the Afghans of Orisd, and under Shaykh Abi ’l-Fazl 
in the Dakhin (A‘barn., ITI, 851, 855). 

His daughter was married to Jagat Singh (No. 160). 

In the first year of his reign, Jahangir wished to marry Jagat Singh’s 
daughter. Ray Bho}, her grandfather, refused to give his consent, and 
Jahangir resolved to punish him on his return from Kabul. But Ray 
Bho}, in the end of 1016, committed suicide. The marriage, however, 
took place on the 4th Rabi‘ I, 1017, (Tuzuk, pp. 68, 69). 

It is said that Rathor and Kachhwaha princesses entered the imperial 
Harem; but no Hada princess was ever married to a Timuride. 


XIV. Commanders of Eight Hundred. 


176. Sher Khwaja. 

He belonged to the Sayyids of Itawa (2 Gleestul.). His mother was 
a Nagshbandi (p. 466, note 2). Sher Kh.’s name was “ Padishah 
Khwaja ”, but Akvar called him on account of his bravery and courage 
Sher Khwaja. 

In the 30th year, Sh. Kh. served under SaSid Khan Chaghta*i (No. 25) 
against the Yisufza,is, and afterwards under Sultan Murad in the Dakhin. 
In the 40th year, the Prince sent with him a corps to Patan, where he 
distinguished himself against Ikhlis Khan. He continued to serve in the 
Dakhin under Abi ’l-Fazl. In the engagement near Bir he was wounded. 
He entered the town victoriously but was besieged. From want of pro- 
visions, his men had to subsist on horse-flesh. As in consequence of the 
swelling of the Ganga (Godavari) he did not expect assistance from the 
north, he resolved to try a last sortie and perish, when Abi ’l-Fazl 
arrived and raised the siege. Abii ‘l-Fazl proposed to leave his own 
son S.Abd" ‘r-Rahman at Bir; but Sh. Kh. refused to quit his post. In 
the 46th year, he received a drum and a flag. 


A Regarding the Kachhwahas, see my article in the Calcutta Review, for April, 187], 
entitled “* A Chapter from Muhamsiadan History ”. 
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Sh. Kh. remained in favour during the reign of Jahangir. He was 
with the emperor when Mahabat Khan near the Bahat had taken 
possession of Jahangir’s perscn. After Jahangir’s death, he served with 
Asaf Khan against Shahryar in Lahor. 

In the Ist year of Shahjahan’s reign, he was made a Commander of 
4,000, with 1,000 horse, and received the title of Khwaja Bagi Khan. 
He was also appcinted governor of Thathah, vice Mirza Ss Tarkhan 
(p. 392). He died on his way to his province in 1037. Pddishahn., I, 181, 
200. 

His son Khwaja Hashim was made a commander of 500 (Padishahnima, 
I, b. 327). Another son, Asad“ ‘llah, is mentioned as a Commander of 
900, 300 horse, (Padishahn., II, 738). 

177. Mirzd Khurram, son of Khan-i ASzam Mirza SAziz Koka 
(No. 21). 

He has been mentioned above, p. 346. 


XV. Commanders of Seven Hundred. 

178. Quraysh Sultén, son of Abd" ’r-Rashid Khan, king of 
Kashghar. 

182. Sultan SAbd" ‘lah, brother (by another mother) of “Quraysh 
Sultan 

310. Shah Muhammad, son of Quraysh Sultan. 

Quraysh Sultan is a descendant of Chingiz Khan.’ His genealogical 
tree is given in the Akbarndma (III, 584) and the Tarikh- Rashidi as 
on following page. 

After the death of Abd" ’r-Rashid Khan (16), SAbd" ‘I-Karim Khan, 
elder brother of Quraysh Sultan, succeeded to the throne of Kashghar. 
He treated his relations well, partly in fulfilment of his father’s wish, 
partly from natural benevolence. But Khudabanda, son of Quraysh Sultan, 
quarrelled with Muhammad Khan, his uncle, and Khudabanda occupied 
the town of Tarfan. SAbd" ‘llih, doubting the loyalty of his relations, 
ordered Quraysh Sultan to go to Makkah. Q. went firet with his family 
to Badakhshin and Balkh, and lastly, with the permission of SAbd" ‘Ilah 
Khan of Tiirin, to Hindistan. He met Akbar, in the 34th year, at 
Shihab" ’d-Din-piir, when the emperor was just returning from Kashmir, 
was well received, and appointed to a command of Seven Hundred. 

Quraysh died in the 37th year (1000;, ..t Hajipir. 

179. Qaraé Bahadur, son of Mirzié Mahmid, who is the paternal 
uncle of Mirza Haydar (Gurgani]. 


ere: oe ee: ote ee em eae 


r Chingiz Khan in the histories i is often called Qatan.i “3 Buzurg, 


1. Chingiz Khin. 

2. Chaghta*i 

3. Maw&tkdn (second aon of Chaghta*i Khan). 

4. NWurgees (he “{SS. gi. o various readings). 

5. Wuraq! Khan (called after his cnyersion Sultén Gshiyas: 'd-Din). 
6 Dawa Khan." 

7. Alsintgd, 3 Alsaniiqd, Khan. 

8. Tughluq Timir Khin. 

9 Khier Khvaje Khan ® (father-in-law of Timir). 
10. (a) Muhammad Khan . . . (6) Sham Jahan Khan . . . (c) Naqsh Jahan Khan. 
11. (a) Sher Mubammad Khan. (t) Sher cA Ughlin, 


es ee re eee er ee eee eM 


12. Uwais Khan, son of Sher SAli Ugblan. 

13. Yanas Khia, father of Babar’s mother. 

14. Sultan Ahmad Khan, known as Alancha Khan. 
15. Sultin Abi SaCid Khan. 

16. GAbd» ‘t-Rashid Khan. 


one kw meee 6) ee ew som tees Cee nmee a re wens 1 oe 


17. (1) SAbd® ’l-Karim Khan. (2) Qurayah Sultan (3) Sult&n SAbd* ick 
(No. 168). (No. 278). 


(1) Shéh eepactdas (No. 310). 
(2) Khudabanda. 


Like the preceding, Qaraé Bahadur belonged to the royal family of 
Kashghar. Mirzi Haydar’s father, Muhammad Husayn, was the son 
of Babay's maternal aunt. 

Mirza payne 4 eusing his ney in pmeengias, had esis See the 


i Burg, VamGbery, p. 153. -—Bj. 

a L ..& invaded India during the: reign of ¢Ala*« 'd-Din; vide Journal As. Soc. Bengal 
for 18u8, p. 194, and 1870, p. 44. 

* His ; daughter is called Tukul Khanum pit JC. It is said that Timir after. tho 
marriage received the title of Gurgin (Wf, the Mughul term for the Persian ddimdd, 
a son- in-law. Hence Timurides are often called Gurganis. 

‘ Mirza Haydar wag a historianand poet. Hewrote in951 the Tarikh-i ¢ Abd" 'r-Rashidi, 
in honour of ¢Abd« °r-Rashid, king of Kashghar. The villa known as Bagh-i Safa was 
erected by him. Akbarnama, IIT, 585. 

The MS. of the Tarikh-i Rashidi in the Library of the Agiatic Society (Persian MSS., 
No. 155, three parts, 19 lines per page) is a fair, though moderi. copy, and was brought 
by Capt. H. Strachey from Yarkand. 

The Tarikh commences with the reign of Tughluq Timir, who was converted to Jslam 
by Mawlind Arshad" 'd-Din, and goes down to the reign of SAbd« 'r-Rashid. The second 
daftar contains the Memoirs of Mirzi Haydar. The style is elegant. 
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son of Sultan Abi Sa‘id on several expeditions to Kashmir, and had thus 
acquired some knowledge of the people and the state of that province. 
He subsequently went over Badakhshan to India, and arrived at Lahor, 
where Mirza Kamran made him his nd@*sb during his absence on an expedi- 
tion to Qandahar, which the Shah of Persia had taken from Khwaja 
Kalan Beg. M. Haydar afterwards accompanied Kamran to Agra, and 
tried on several occasions to persuade Humiyiin to take possession of 
Kashmir. When the emperor after his second defeat by Sher Shah 
retreated to Lahor, he gave M. Haydar a small corps and sent him to 
Kashmir. The country being in a distracted state, M. H. took possession 
of.it without bloodshed, and ruled as absolute king for ten years. But 
afterwards he ordered the khufba to be read, and coins to be struck, in 
Humayiin’s name. He was killed in 958 by some treacherous Kashmiris. 
“The father of Qara Bahadur was Mirzé Mahmid ; hence Q. B. was M. 

Haydar’s cousin. As he had been with M. H. in Kashmir, Akbar, in the 
6th year, ordered him to re-conquer the province, and gave him a large 
corps. But Q. B. delayed his march, and when he arrived in tlie hot 
season at Rajor, he found the passes fortified. Soon afterwards, he was 
attacked and defeated by Ghazi Khan, who had usurped the throne of 
Kashmir. Q. B. discomfited returned to Akbar. 

In the 9th year, he accompanied the emperor to Malwa, and was 
appointed, on Akbar’s return, governor of Mandii. He died soon after. 

For a relation of Qara Bahadur, vide No. 183. 

180. Muzaffar Husayn Mirzi, son of Ibrahim Husayn Mirza [son of 
Muhammad Sultan Mirza]. 

Muzaffar Husayn Mirza is a Timuride. His tree is as follows :— 

GUmar Shaykh Mirza (second son of Timir). 


Mirzé Bayqra. 

Mirzéd Mangir. 

M. Baygré.' 

Waie Mirza. 

Muhammad Sultan Mirza. 


a = eee ewes -0 eee 8 ee 8 ere egnee: 


08 Ulugh Miredé. (2) Shah Mirzé. (3) Ibrahim (4) Muhammad Husayn uw! 
Husayn M. (5) MasSid Husayn M. 
(6) ¢Aqil Husayn M. 


ae 2a ST we Se-oe Ho OS EEE B= ome ee 8. reeneee 


(1) Sikandar Mirza, 


sive Clugh Mirza. Muzaffar Husayn 
(2) Mabmid Sultan nae Mirzé (No. 180). 


rive Shih Mireé 
iT His brother i is + Aba ‘LAthiet Sultan Hasayn ‘Mirsa. —R. ) 
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The mother of Muhammad Sultan Mirza was the daughter of the 
renowned Sultén Husayn Mirzé, king of Khurisin, at whose Cuurt 
Muhammad Sultén Mirzi held a place of distinction. After Sultan 
Husayn’s death, Muhammad Sultan Mirzi went to Babar, who treated 
him with every distinction. Humayin also favoured him, though on 
several occasions he rebelled, and extended his kindness to his sons, 
Ulugh Mirzi and Shih Mirza, who had given him repeatedly cause of 
dissatisfaction. Ulugh Mirzi was killed in the expedition against the 
Hazaras, and Shah Muhammad died, soon after, a natural death. 

Ulugh Mirza had two sons, Sikandar Mirzi and Mahmiid Sultan 
Mirza ; but Humayin changed their naunes, and gave Sikandar the name 
of Ulugh Mirza, and Mahmiid Sultan Mirza that of Shah Mirza. 

As Muhammad Sultan Mirza was old, Akbar excused him from attend- 
ing at Court (taklif-i bar), and gave him the pargana of ASzampir in 
Sambhal as-a pension. He also bestowed several other places upon his 
grandsons Ulughand Shah Mirza. AtASzampir in his old age, Muhammad 
Sultan M. had; four other sons born to him—1. Ibrahim Husayn Mirza, 
2, Muhammad Husayn Mirza, 3. MasSid Hucayn Mirza, and 4, SAqil 
Husayn Mirza. 

In the 11th year of Akbra’s reign, Mirza Muhammad Hakim, king of 
Kabul, invaded India and besieged Lahor; and when Akbar marched 
against him, Ulugh M. and Shah M. rebelled. They were joined in their 
revolt by their (younger) uncles Ibrahim Husayn M. and Muhammai:l 
Husayn M. The rebellious Mirzis went plundering from Sambhal, to 
Khan Zaman (No. 13) at Jaunpir ; but as they could not agree with him, 
they marched on Dihli, and from there invaded Malwa, the governor of 
which, Muhammad Quli Khan Barlis (No. 31), was with the emperor. 
The consequence of their revolt was, that Akbar imprisoned the old 
Muhammad Sultan Mirza. He died ao short time after in his prison at 
Bi,ini. In the 12th year, when Akbar had defeated and killed Khin 
Zaman, and conquered Chitor, he made Shihab Khan (No. 26) governor 
of Malwa, and ordered him to punish the Mirzis. 

About this time Mlugh M. died. The other Mirzis unable to withstand 
Shihab Khan fled to Chingiz Khan (p. 419), who then ruled over a portion 
of Gujrat. Chingiz Khan was at war with IStimid Khan (No. 67) of 
Ahmadabad ; and as the Mirzas had rendered him good service, he gave 
them Bahréch as jagir. But their behaviour in that town was:so cruel 
that Chingiz Khan had to send a corps against them. Though the Mirzis 
defeated. his troops they withdrew to Khandesh, and re-entered Malwa. 
They were vigorously attacked by Ashraf Khan (No. 74), Sadiq Khan 
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No. 43), and others, who besieged Rantanbhir (13th year), and were 
pursued to the Narbadd, where many soldiers of the Mirsis perished in 
crossing. In the meantime Chingiz Khan had been murdered by Jhujhar 
Khan and as Gujrat was in a state of disorder, the Mirzas with little 
fighting, occupied Champanir, Bahréch, and: Sirat. 

In the 17th year, Akbar entered Gujrat and occupied Ahinadabad. 
Dissensions having broken out among the Mirzés, Ibrahim Husayn M. 
left Bahroch, and arrived at a place 8 miles from Akbar’s camp. Most 
of Akbar’s Amirs had the day before been sent away towards Sirat in 
search of Muhammad Husayn M. Hearing of Ibrahim Husayn’s arrival, 
the emperor dispatched Shahbaz Khan"(No. 80) after the Amirs whilst 
he himself marched to the Mahindri River, where it flows past the town 
of Sarnal. Akbar had about 40 men with him, few of whom had armour ; 
but when the Amirs returned, the number rose to about 200. The signal 
of attack was given and after a hard fight, Ibrahim Husayn M. was 
defeated. He fled towards Agra, whilst his wife, Gulrukh Begam, a 
daughter of Mirza Kamran, on hearing of his defeat, fled ‘with Mugaffar 
Husayn Mirza from Sirat to the Dakhin. 

Akbar now resolved to inyest Sirat, and left M. SAziz Koka (No. 21) 
with a garrison in Ahmadabad, ordering at the same time Qutb" ’d-Din 
(No, 28) to join ‘Aziz with the Malwa contingent. Muhammad Husayn 
M. and Shah M. thereupon united their troops with those of Sher Khan 
Filidi, a Gujrati noble, and besieged Patan. SAziz marched against 
them, and defeated them (p. 432). Muhammad Husayn M. then withdrew 
to the Dakhin. | 3 

Ibrahim Husayn M. and his younger brother Mas‘iid Husayn M. 
having met with resistance at Nagor (p. 384), invaded the Panjab. The 
governor, Husayn Quli Khan (No. 24) at that time besieged Nagarkot, 
and hearing of the inroad of the Mirzis, made peace with the Raja, 
attacked the rebels, defeated them, and captured MasSid. Ibrahinn 
Husayn fled. towards Multén, and was soon afterwards wounds:d and 
captured by some Baliichis. He then fell into the hands of SaSid Kian 
(No. 25) and died of his wounds. 

After Akbar’s return to Agra, Muhammad Husayn Micza left the 
Dakhin, invaded Gujrat, and took possession of several towns. He was 
defeated at Kambhi,it by Nawrang Khan (p. 354) and joined the party 
of Ikhtiyar® ‘l-Mulk and the sons of Sher Khan Fiiladi. They ther. 
marched against Ahmadabad and besieged M. SAziz Koka. To 
relieve him Akbar hastened by forced marches from Agra to Patan, 
and arrived, on the 5th Jumada I, 981 (p. 458), with about 1,000 horse, 
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at a place 3 kos from Akmadabad. Leaving Ikhtiyar to continue the 
siege, Muhammad Husayn opposed the emperor, but was defeated and 
wounded. In his flight his horse fell over a bramble, when two troopers 
captured him, and led him to Akbar. Each of the two men claimed the 
customary reward, and when Bir Bar,at Akbar’s request,asked Muhammad 
Husayn which of the two had taken him prisoner, he said, “ The salt of 
the emperor has caught me; for those two could not have done it.” 
Ikhtiyar, on hearing of the defeat and capture of Muhammad Husayn, 
raised the siege, and fled with his 5,000 troopers. Akbar at once pursued 
him. ITkhtiyar got detached from his men, and in jumping over a shrub 
fell with his horse to the ground; when Suhrab Turkman who was after 
him, cut off his head, and took it to the emperor. Muhammad Husayn 
also had, in the meantime, been executed by Ray Singh (No. 44), whom 
Akbar had put over him. 

Shah Mirza had fled in the beginning of the battle. 

In the 22nd year, Mugaffar Husayn Mirza, whom his mother had 
tuken to the Dakhin, entered Gujrat and created disturbances. He was 
defeated by Raja Todar Mal and Vazir Khan (p. 379) and fled to Jinagadh. 
When the Raja had gone, Muzaffar besieged Vazir in Ahmadabad. During 
the siege he managed to attach Vazir’s men to his cause, and was on the 
point of entering the town, when a cannon ball killed Mibr ‘Ali Kolabi, 
who had led the young Mugaffar into rebellion. This so affected Muzaffar 
that he raised the siege, though on the point of victory, and withdrew to 
Nuzrbar. Soon after, he was captured by Raja ‘Ali of Khandesh, and 
handed over to Akbar. He was kept for some time in prison; but as he 
showcu himself loyal, Akbar, in the 36th year, released him, and married 
him to his eldest daughter, the Sultan Khanum. He also gave him the 
Sarkar of Qanawj astuydl. Mugaffar, however, was addicted to the pleasures 
of wine, and when complaints were brought to Akbar, he cancelled the 
tuytl, and again imprisoned him. But he soon after set him at liberty. 
In the 45th year (1008), when Akbar besieged Asir, he sent Muzaffar 
to besiege Fort Lalang. But he quarrelled with Khwaja Fath" ‘llth, 
and one day, he decamped for Gujrat. His companions deserted him ; 
and dressing himself in the garb of a faqir, he wandered about between 
Siirat and Baglana, when he was caught by Khwaja Waisi and taken 
before the Emperor. After having been imprisoned ic: some time, he 
was let off in the 46th year. He diec, «ot long after, 9 natural geal | 

His sister, Ndr" ‘n-Nisaé, was married to Prince Salim (vide No. 
note). Gulrukh Begam,-Mugaffar’s mother, was still alive in 1023, ae 
she was visited on her sick-bed by Jahangir at Ajmir. 
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181. Qundiiq Khan, brother of the well-known Bayram Ogblan. 

The Akbarnama (I, 411) mentions a Qundiq Sultan, who accompanied 
Humifyin on his march to India. 

For Qundiiq, some MSS. read Qundiz. A grandee of this name served 
in Bengal under Mun‘im, and died at Gaur (p. 407). 

182. Sultan SAbd" ‘llah, brother (by another mother) of Quraysh 
Sultan (No. 178). 

183. Mirsé SAbd" 'r-Rahman, son of Mirzé Haydar’s brother (vide 
No. 179). 

184. Qiyaé Khan, son of Sahib Khan. 

Ta the Tabagat and the Akbarndma he is generally called were b5 
ws which may mean “ Qiyd, the beautiful”, or “Qiya, son of Sahib 
Hasan”. Proper nouns ending in a long vowel rarely take the Izafat.' It 
looks as if the reading .\s »\s of the A*in MSS. was a mistake. The 
words > —->Le are intended to distinguish him from Qiyé Gung 
(Ne. 33). 

Qiyaé served under Shams" ’d-Din Atga against 3ayram (p. 332). 
He was also present in the battle of Sarangpiir (vide N.. 120). 

185. Darb&ér Kh&n, SInayat [ullah), son of Takalta Khan, the Reader. 

Darbar’s father was Shah Tahmasp’s reader. ‘Inayat, on his arrival 
in India, was appointed to the same post by Akbar, and received the title 
of Darbar Khan. He served in the 9th year (end of 971) in Malwa, and 
in the 12th year, in the last war with Khin Zaman. He*accompanied 
the emperor to Rantanbhir, and when Akbar, in the 14th year, after 
the conquest uf the fort, made a pilgrimage to the tomb of Mu‘in-i 
ye in Ajmir, Darbar Khan took sick leave, and died on his arrival 
at Agra. 

According to his dying wish—to the disgust of the author of the 
Ma*dsir—he was buried in the mausoleum of one of Akbar’s dogs, which 
he had built. The dog had shown great attachment to its imperial 
master. 

186. SAbd" 'r-Rahman, son of MuSayyid Dilday. 

The name Dilday had been explained above on p. 388. ‘SAbd" ’r- 
Rahman's great-grandf&ther, Mir Shih Malik, had served under Timir. 
$ Abd" ’r-Rahman was killed in a fight with the Bihar rebel Dalpat. Vede 
under his son Barkhurdar, No. 328, and under No. 146. Another son 
is mentioned below, No. 349. 


* Thus you say yyle fle, for wyle Sta, the accursed Huldgii. 
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187. Qasim SAli Khan. 

When Akbar, in the 10th year, moved against Khan Zamin (No. 13), 
Qasim ‘Ali Khan held Ghaztpir. In the 17th year, he served in the siege 
of Strat, and in the following year, with Khan ‘Alam (No 58) in the conquest 
of Patna under MunSim. For some reason he returned to Court, 
and took ShujaSat Khan (No. 51) a prisoner to Mun‘im, whom he had 
slancered. In the 22nd year, he served under Sadiq (No. 43) against 
Madhukar Bundela, and in the 25th year, under ‘Aziz Koka (No. 21) in 
Bihar. In the 26th year, he was employed to settle the affairs of Haji 
Begam, daughter of the brother of Humayiin’s mother (taghd*i zdda-yt 
walida-yi Jannat-dstani), who after her return from Makkah (see under 
146) had been put in charge of Humayiin’s tomb in Dihli, where she 
died. In the 3lst year, when Akbar appointed two offirers for each 
Saba, Q. A. and Fath Khan Tughluq were sent to Audh. He returned, 
in the 35th year, from Khayraibaéd to Court, and soon after received 
Kalpi as jagir. ‘ Nothing also is known of him.’’!' Ma*dgir. For his 
brother, vide No. 390. 

188. Bas Bahadur, son of Sharif Khan (No. 63). 

Vide above, p. 415. 

189. Sayyid SAbd" ‘lah, son of Mir Khwananda. 

Some MSS. have “ Khwiand” instead of “ Khwananda.”’ Sayyid 
SAbd" ‘llah had been brought up at Court. In the 9th year, he served 
in the pursuit of SAbd" ‘llah Khan Uzbak. In the 17th year, he was with 
the Khan Kalan (No. 16) in the first Gujrat war. Later, he served under 
MunSim in Bengal, and was with Khan ‘Alam (No. 58) in the battle of 
Takaroi.(p. 406). In 984, he brought the news of Da*iid’s defeat and 
death at Agmahal (p. 350) to Akbar. During the Bengal military revolt, 
he served under Mirza ‘Aziz (No. 21) and under Shahbaz Khan (No. 80), 
chiefly against Ma‘gim-i Farankhidi (No. 157). In the 3lst year, Akbar 
sent him to Qasim Khan (No. 59) in Kashmir. In the 34th year (997), 
he was one night surprised by a body of Kashmiris, and killed with nearly 
three hundred Imperialists. 

190. Dhara, son of Raja Todar Mal (No. 39). 

Vide above, p. 378. 

191. Ahmad Beg-i Kabul. 

Ahmad Beg traces his origin to Mir Ghiyax" ‘d’Din Tarkhan, a Chaghti* i 
noble who served under Timir. Like Shah Beg (No. 57), Taj Khan 


1 Sayyid Ahmad’s edition of the Tuzuk mentions a Qasim CAli on P. 58, 1. 2 from 
below ; but according to the Ma*dir, we have there to read Qasim Beg for Qasim ¢ Al. 
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(No. 172), Abd ‘1-Qasim (No. 199), MaSgim Khan (p. 476, note 1), and 
Takhta Beg (No. 195), A. B. entered, after M. Muhammad Hakim’s death, 
Akbar’s service. He was made a commander of 700, and received, in 1003, 
on the removal of Yisuf Khan-i Razgawi (No. 35), a jagir in Kashmir. 
He married the sister of JaSfar Beg Asaf Khan. (No. 98). 

During the reign of Jahangir he rose to the post of a commander of 
3,000, and received the title of Khdn, and also a flag. He was for some 
time governor of Kashmir. On his removal, he went to Court, and died. 

From the J'uzuk we see that Ahmad Beg in the first year of Jahangir 
was made a commander of 2,000, and held Peshawar as jagir. In the 
second year he was ordered to punish the Afghan tribes in Bangash, and 
was for his services there promoted, in the 5th year, to a command of 
2,500. In the 9th year, in consequence of complaints made by Qulij 
Khan (No. 42), he was called to Court, and confined to Fort Rantanbhir 
(Tuzuk, p. 136). In the following year, he was released (i.c., p. 146) and 
sent to Kashmir (l.c., p. 149). 

Ahmad Beg’s sons, especially his second eldest, were all distinguished 
soldiers. They are :— 

1.. Muhammad MasSid' (eldest son). He was killed ia the war with the 
Tarikis. His son, Ardsher, was a commander of 1,000, six hundred 
horse, and died in the 18th year of Shah).’s reign. ; 

2. SaSid Khan Bahadur Zafar-jang (second son). He rose during the 
reign of Shahjahin to the high dignity of a commander of 7,000, and 
distinguished himself in every war. He was governor of Kabul, the 
Panjab, and Bihar. He died on the 2nd §afar, 1062. Of his twenty-two 
sons, the two eldest, Khanazad Khan and Lutf" lah, were killed in the 
Balkh war, where SaSid also was severely wounded. Two other sons, 

Abd" ‘lah and Fath" ’Jlah, rose to high commands. 
3. Mukhlig" Wah Khan Iftikhar Khan. He rose under Shahjahan to 
command of 2,000, one thousand horse, and was Fawjdar of Jammi 
Padishahn., I, p. 258), and died in the 4th year of Shahj.’s reign. 

4, Aba 'l-Bagd. He was the younger brother (by the same mother) 
of SaSid, under whom he served. He was thainadar of Lower Bangash. 
In the 15th year, efter the Qandahar expedition, he got the title of 
[fuikhar Khan, at. the same time that his elder brother received that of 
Zafar-jang, and was made a commander of 1,500, one thousand horse. 

192. Hakim SAI, of Gilan. 

SAl{ came poor and destitute from Persia to India, but was fortunate 


{* Mentioned Tuzuk, p. 307.--B.} 
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enough to become in course of time a personal attendant (muldzim) 
and friend of Akbar. Once the emperor tried him by giving him several 
bottles of urine of sick and healthy people, and even of animals. To 
his satisfaction, Ali correctly distinguished the different kinds. In 988, 
he was sent as ambussador to SAli SAdil Shah of Bijépar, and was well 
received ; but before he cculd be sent back with presents for his master, 
‘Adil Shah suddenly died. 

In the 39th year, Hakim ‘Ali constructed the wonderful reservoir 
(hawz), which is so often mentioned by Mughul historians. A staircase 
went to the bottom of the reservoir, from where a passage led to an adjoin- 
ing small room, six gaz square, and capable of holding ten or twelve people. 
By some contrivance, the water of the reservoir was prevented from 
flowing intothe chamber. When Akbar dived to the bottom of the reservoir 
and passed into the room, he found it lighted up and furnished with 
cushions, sleeping apparel, and a few books. Breakfast was also provided. 

In the 40th year, SAli was a commander of 700, and had the title 
of Jalinds” ’z-Zamani, “ the Galenus of the age.” His astringent mixtures 
enjoyed a great reputation at Court. 

He treated Akbar immediately before his death. It is said that the 
Emperor died of dysentery or acute diarrhcea, which no remedies could 
stop. SAli had at last recourse to a most powerful astringent, and when 
the dysentery was stopped, costive fever and strangury ensued. He there- 
fore administered purgatives, which brought back the diarrhoea, of which 
Akbar died. The first attack was caused, it is said, by worry and excite- 
ment on account of the behaviour of Prince Khusraw at an elephant 
fight. Salim (Jahangir) had an elephant of the name of Giranbdr, who was 
a match for every elephant of Akbar's stables, but whose strength was 
supposed to be equal to that of Abrip, one of Khusraw’s elephants. Akbar 
therefore wished to see them fight for the championship, which was 
done. According to custom, a third elephant, Rantahman, was selected 
as fabdncha, i.e., he was to assist either of the two combatants when too 
severely handled by the other. At the fight, Akbar and: Prince Khurram 
(Shahjahan) sat at a window, whilst Salim and Khusraw were on horse- 
hack in the arena. Giranbar completely worsted Abrip, and as he. mauled 


1 ¢Adil Shah was murdered in 988 by a young handsome eunuch, whom he attem 
to use for an immoral purpose. The king was known as much for his justice and goodwill 
towarda hie subjects as for his mania for boys and unnatural crimes. He obtained with 
some exertion two young and handsome eunuchs from Malik Barid of Bedar, and was 
stabbed by the elder of the two at the first attempt of satisfying his inordinate desires. 
Mawlané Raga of Mashhad, poetically styled Razai, found the iia of his death in the 
words Shah-i jahan shud shahid (988), ‘* The king of the world me & martyr. 
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him too severely, the tabancha elephant was sent off to Abriip’s assistance. 
But Jahangir’s men, anxious to have no interference, pelted Rantahman 
with stones, and wounded the animal and the driver. This annoyed 
Akbar, and he sent Khurram to Salim to tell him not to break the rules, 
as in fact all elephants would once be his. Salim said that the pelting 
of stones had never had his sanction, and Khurram, satisfied with the 
explanation, tried to separate the elephants by means of fireworks, but 
in vain, Unfortunately Rantahman also got worsted by Giraénbar, and 
the two injured elephants ran away, and threw themselves into the Jamna. 
This annoyed Akbar more ; but his excitement was intensified, when at 
that moment Khursaw came up, and abused in unmeasured terms his 
father in the presence of the emperor. Akbar withdrew, and sent next 
morning for S Ali, to whom he said that the vexation caused by Khursaw's 
bad behaviour had made him ill. 

In the end of 1017, Jajangir also visited ‘Ali's reservoir, and made 
him a commander of 2,000. He did not long enjoy his promotion, and 
died on the 5th Muharram, 1018. Jahangir says of him (Tuzuk, p. 74) 
that he excelled in Arabic, and composed a commentary to the Qantin. 
“* But, his subtlety was greater than his knowledge, his looks better than 
his walk of life, his behaviour better than his heart ; for in reality he was 
a bad and unprincipled man.” Once Jahangir hinted that ‘Ali had killed 
Akbar. On the other side it is said that he spent annually 6,000 Rupees 
on medicines for the poor.’ 

He had a son, known as Hakim S Abd" 'l-Wahhab. He held a mangab. 
In the 15th year of Jahangir’s reign, he claimed from certain Sayyids 
in Lahor the sum of 80,000 Rs., which, he said, his father had lent them. 
He supported his claim by a certificate with the seal of a Qazi on it, and 
the statements of two witnesses. The Sayyids, who denied all knowledge, 
seeing that the case went against them, appealed to the Emperor. Jahangir 
ordered Asaf Khan (No. 98) to investigate the case. SAbd" ’l-\Wahhab 
got afraid, and tried to evade the investigation by proposing to the 
Sayyids a compromise. This looked suspicious, and Asaf by cross-question- 
ing found that the claim was entirely false. He therefore reported SAbd" 
’l-Wahhab, and the Emperor deprived him of his mangab and jagir. He 
seems to have been afterwards restored to favour, for in the Padishah- 
nama (I, 6, 328) he is mentioned as a commander of 500, fifty horse. 


a er I TY 0 SEE SEA OSI NT LETS TES O E TDP ee corn = HERS GGFR ee oe 


t Badd,oni (111, 166) saya that CAli was the son of the sister of Hakim" ‘l-Mulk of 
GUédn, and learned medicine and science under Shah Fath ‘llth of Shirdz. He was a 
rabid Shi¢ah, and a bad doctor who often killed his patiente. Thus he killed Fath" 'Ilah 
by prescribing Aarisa (vide p. 34, note). (Harisa is said to be some concoction of meat 
and wheat.—P.] 
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193. Gijar Khin, son of Qutb" ’d-Din Khan Atga (No. 28). 

He was mentioned above under No. 28. 

194. Sadr Jahin Mufti. 

Miran Sadr Jahan was born in Pihani, a village near Qanawj.'_ Through 
the influence of Shaykh SAbd" ’n-Nabi he was made Muffi. When SAbd" 
"lah Khan Uzbak, king of Tiran, wrote to Akbar regarding his apostacy 
from Islim, Miran Sadr and Hakim (No. 205) were selected as ambassadors. 
The answer which they took to SAbd" ‘llah contained a few Arabic verses 
which Abd? ’llah could construe into a denial of the alleged apostacy— 

Lg 8 Ged oo bi ay go al ot 5 
| weiahs sys cthed wy lee ,J Sou dl, alli lx Le 

“ Of God people have said that He had a son; of the Prophet some have 
said that he was a sorcerer. Neither God nor the Prophet has escaped the 
slander of men—Then how should I?” 

Miran returned in the 34th year, and was made Sadr (vide p. 284). 
In the 35th year, at the feast of Abanmah, the Court witnessed a curious 
spectacle. The Sadr and SAbd" ’l-Hay (No. 230), the Chief Justice of the 
empire, took part in a drinking feast, and Akbar was so amused at seeing 
his ecclesiastical and judicial dignitaries over their cups, that he quoted 
the well-known verse from Hafiz :— 

Upely usrtes ds YS al 5 ile un ons Usiales slools 399 re) 

Up to the 40th year, he had risen ue the dignity of a commander of 
700; but later, he was made an Amir, and got a mansab of 2,000 (vide 
p. 217-18). 

During the reign of Jahangir, who was very fond of him, he was 
promoted to a command of 4,000, and received Qanawj as tuyil. As 
Sadr tinder Jahangir he is said to have given away more lands in five 
years than under Akbar in fifty. He died in 1020, at the age, it is believed, 
of 120 years. His faculties remained unimpaired to the last. 

His position to Akbar’s “ Divine Faith” has been explained above 
(p. 217-18). There is no doubt that he temporized, and few people got more 
for it than he. He also composed poems, though in the end of his life, 
like Bada,oni, he repented and gave up poetry as being against the spirit 
of the Muhammadan law. 

He had two sons :— 

]. Mir Badr-iSAlam. He lived a retired life: 

2. Sayyid Nizam Khan. His mother was a Bréhman woman, 0: 


< 
“= Oe eed ve: 2 et on ee eg we <a. oom: 


1 So Bad&,on!. The Moa*azir savs, Pihanf lies near Lakhnau. 
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whom his father had been so enamoured that he married her; hence 

vizam was his favourite son. He was early introduced at Court, and, at 
the death of his father, was made a commander of 2,500, two thousand 
horse. In the first year of Shihjahan’s reign, he was promoted to a 
command of 3,000, and received, on the death of Murtazé Khan Inji 
(p. 501) the title of Murtazé Khan. He served a long time in the Dakhin. 
His tuytil was the Pargana of Dalamau, where he on several occasions 
successfully quelled disturbances. He was also Fawjdar of Lakhnau. In 
the 24th year of Shihj.’s reign he was pensioned off, and received 20 lacs 
of dims per annum out of the revenue of Pihani, which was one kror. He 
enjoyed his pension for a long time. 

His sons died before him. On his death, his grandsons, S Abd" ’1-Muq- 
tadir and SAbd" lah were appointed to mangabs, and received as tuytil 
the remaining portion of the revenue of Pihani. SAbd" ’l-Mugqtadir rose 
to a command of 1,000, six hundred horse. and was Fawjdar of 
Khayrabad. 

195. Takhta Beg-i Kabuli (Sardar Khan]. 

He was at first in the service of M. Muhammad Hakim, and dis- 
tinguished himself in the wars with India; but on the death of his 
master (30th year) he joined Akbar’s service. He served under Man 
Singh and Zayn Koka aguinst the Yisufzdis. As Thanahdar of Peshawar 
he punished on several occasions the Tarikis. In the 19th year, he was 
made a Khan. 

After Jahangir’s accession, he was made a commander of 2,000, and 
received the title of Sardar Khan. He was sent with Mirza Ghazi Tarkhan 
(p. 392), to relieve Shih Beg Khan (No. 57) in Qandahdr. As Shah Beg 
was appointed governor of Kabul, Takhta was made governor of 
Qandahar, where, in 1016, he died. 

He had a villa near Peshawar, called the Bagh-i Sardar Khan. Hi- 
two sons, Hayat Khan and Hidayat" ‘llih got low mangabs. 

196. Ray Patr Daés'|Raja Bikramajit], a Khatri. 

Patr Das was in the beginning of Akbar’s reign accountant (mushrif) 
of the elephant stables, and had the title of Ray Raydn. He distinguished 
himself, in the 12th year, during the siege of Chitor. In the 24th year, he 
and Mir Adham were made joint diwans of Bengal. At the outbreak 
of the Bengal military revolt, he was imprisoned by the rebels (p. 485). 
but got off and served for some time in Bengal. In the 30th year, he was 
made diwan of Bihar. In the 38th year, he was ordered to occupy 
Bandhai (p. 446), the capital of which after a siege of 8 months and 25 days 


surrendered (42nd year). In the 43rd year, he was made diwan of Kabul, 
$3 
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but was in the following year again sent to Bandhi. In the 46th year, he 
was made a commander of 3,000. When Abii ’l-Fazl, in the 47th year, 
had been murdered by Bir Singh, Akbar ordered Patr Das to hunt down 
the rebel, and bring his head to Court. Patr defeated Bir Singh in 
several engagements, and blockaded him in Irich. When the siege had 
progressed, and a breach was made in the wall, Bir Singh escaped and 
withdrew to the jungles with Patr close at his heels. Akbar, at last, in 
the 48th year, called P. to Court, made him in the next year a commander 
of 5,000, and gave him the title of Raja Bikraméajit. 

After Jahangir’s accession, he was made Mir Atash, and was ordered 
to recruit and keep in readiness 50,000 artillery (topcht) with a train of 
3,000 gun-carts, the revenue of fifteen parganas being set aside for the 
maintenance of the corps (Tuzuk, p. 10). 

When the sons of Muzaffar of Gujrat created disturbances, and Yatim 
Bahadur had been killed, Patr was sent to Ahmadabad with powers to 
appoint the officers of the rebels who submitted up to commands of 
Yiizbashis, or to recommend them, if they had held higher commands, for 
appointments to the Emperor. 

“The year of his death is not known.” Ma*dgir. 

The Ray Mohan Das mentioned occasionally in the Akbarnadma and 

the Tuzuk (p. 50) appears to be his son. 


197. Shaykh SAbd” 'r-Rahim, of Lakhnau. 

He belongs to the Shaykhzadas of Lakhnau, and was in the 40th year 
a commander of 700. He was a great friend of Jamal Bakhtyar (No. 113), 
from whom he learned wine-drinking. In fact he drank so hard that he 
frequently got insane. In the 30th year, when Akbar was in the Panjab, 
SAbd¥ ’r-Rahim wounded himself in a fit whilst at Siyalkot in Hakim 
Aba ’l-Fath’s dwelling. Akbar looked after the wound himeelf. 

His wife was a Brahman woman of the name of Kishna. After the 
death of her huvband, she spent his money in laying out gardens and 
villas. In one of them her husband was buried, and she entertained every 
one who passed by the tomb, from a panjhazdr* to a common soldier, 
according to his position in life. 

SAbd" ’r-Rahim was mentioned above on p. 359-60. 

198. Medni Réy Chauhén. 

From the Akbarndma we see that he served, in the 28th and 32nd 
years, in Gujrat. Nigim" ’d-Din Ahmad, who was with him in Gujrat, 
says in the Tabgdt—‘ Medni Ray is distinguished for his bravery and 
liberality, and is now (i.e., in 1001) &. commander of 1,000.” 
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199. Mir Abi ‘l-Qasim Namakin [(Qisim Khan]. 

The MSS. have almost invariably Tamkin (,,.0+3) instead of Namakin. 
He is not to be confounded with Nos. 240 and ‘ 250. 

Mir Abii ’l-Qasim was a Sayyid of Hirat. He was at first in the 
service of Mirza Muhammad Hakim, Akbar’s brother and king of Kabul. 
But he left Kabul, and on entering Akbar’s service, he received Bhira 
and Khushab in the Punjab as jagir. As his lands lay within the Namaksdr,! 
or salt range, he once presented Akbar, evidently in allusion to his faithful 
intentions (namak-halali), with a plate and a cup made of salt (namakin), 
from which circumstance he received the nickname of Namakin. 

Abii ’1-Qasim served in the war with Da*iid of Bengal. In the 26th 
year, he was in Kabul, and accompanied, in the 30th year, IsmaS‘il Quli 
Khan (No. 46) on his expedition against the Baliichis. In the 32nd ycar, 
the Afghan chiefs of Sawad and Bajor, and Terih waited with their 
families on Akbar, who made Abii ’1-Qasim Krori and Fawjdar of those 
districts, and ordered him to take the families of the chiefs back to 
Afghanistin. The chiefs themselves were retained at Court. Renewed 
fights, in the 33rd year, gave him frequent occasions of distinguishing. 
himeelf. 

Up to the 40th year, he rose to a command of 700. In the 43rd year, 
he was appointed to Bhakkar. He built the great mosque in Sukkhar, 
opposite to Bhakkar. The inhabitants accused him of oppressions, and 
he was deposed. A party of the oppressed arrived with him at Court, 
and lodged a new complaint against him with SAbd" ’l-Hay (No. 230), 
the Qizi of the imperial camp (urdé) But Abi ‘1-Qasim, though 
summoned, did not appear before the judge, and when the matter was 
reported to Akbar, he was sentenced to be tied to the foot of an elephant, 
and paraded through the bazars. To avoid the disgrace, he came to an 
immediate settlement with the complainants, chiefly through the mediation 
of Shaykh Ma‘rif, Sadr of Bhakkar, and prevailed on them to return 
the very day to their homes. The next day he went to the Emperor, and 
complained of the Qazi, stating that there were no complainants, and 
S Abd" ’l-Hay tried in vain to produce the oppressed parties. This case led 
to the order that Qazis should in future prepare descriptive rolls of 
complainants, and present them to the Emperor. 


1 The namaksdr, or r salt- -range, SAYS the Matasir, ina district 20 kos long, and belongs 
to the Sind Sagar Du,&b, between the Bahat and the Indus. Peuple break off pieces from 
the salt rocks, and carry them to the banks of the river, where the price is divided between 
the miners and the carriers, the former taking ? and the latter 3 of the amount realized. 
Merchants buy the salt at @ price varying from half a dim to two dims (one rupee = 
40 dims) per man, and export it. The Government takes 1 Rupee for every 17 mana. 
The salt if al also often made into ornaments. 
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Abii ’]-Qasim was, soon after, made a Khan, got a higher mansab, 
and received Gujrat in the Panjab as tuyil. In the first year of Jahangir’s 
reign, he was made a commander of 1,500. The part which he played in 
the capture of Prince Khusraw has been mentioned above (p. 456, note 1, 
where Jamkin is to be altered to Namakin). For his services he was 
again appointed to Bkakkar witli the rank of a commander of 3,000. 
He now resolved to make Bhakkar his home. Most of his illustrious 
descendants were born there. On a hill near the town, southwards towards 
Lohari, near the branch of the river called Kaharmatri (7 Le, 45), he 
built a mausoleum, to which he gave the name of Suffa-yi Safa (the dais 
of purity). He and several of his descendants were buried in it. 

He is said to have been a most voracious man. He could eat—historians 
do not specify the time—1 ,000 mangoes, 1,000 sweet apples, and 2 melons, 
each weighing a man. The Ma*asir says, he had 22 sons, and the Tuzuk 
(p. 13) says-he had 30 sons and more than 15 daughters. 

The following tree is compiled from several notes in the Ma*dgir:— 


Mir Abii '1-Qaésim Namakin aii at Bhakkar in 1015). 


- a me 


L Mir Abii ‘I- eae 2. eng Kash- 3. M. Husdém'd-Din. 4 M, Zaid» "Iah. 
- Amir Khan iri 
(died sai A. H.) ) 


- cee eewenss aaques. ayy Sunes +e 


1. M. ¢Abde ‘r. Razziq. 2. Ziya*s ‘d-Din Yitnuf. 3. Mir¢Abd«')-Kaerim A dacghial 
‘ Khan. Sindhi Amir Khan. married in 
(under Awrangzib to 1066 to Prince 


Farrukh Sivar). Murad Bakhsh. 
A ron. 
M. Aba ‘)-Wafa. Abi '}-Khayr Khan. 
(end of Awrang:- (under Farrukh Siyar). 
zib's reign). 


air Abi ’l-Bagé Amir Khan rose under Jahangir to a command of 
2,500, fifteen hundred horse. Through the influence of Yamin" ’d-Dawla 
he was made governor of Multan, and in the 2nd year of Shahjahan, he was 
made a commander of 3,000, two thousand horse, and appointed to 
Thathah, vice .Murtaza-yi Injii deceased (p. 501). In the 9th year, he 
was made Tuyildaér of Bie in the Dakhin, and was sent, in the 14th 
year, to Siwistén vice Qarag Khin. In the following year he was again 
appointed to Thathah, where, in 1057 (20th year), he dud. He was 
buried in the mausoleum built by his father. Under Jahingir he was 
yenerally called Mir Khin. Shahjahan gave him the title of Amir Khin. 

One of his daughters was married in 1066, after his death, to Prince 
Murad Bakhsh. who had no children by his first wife, a daughter of 
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Shahnawaz Khan-i Safawi.! Amir Khan had a large family. His eldest 
son, Mir SAbd" r'Razzaq, was a commander of 900, and died in the 26th 
year of Shahjahan’s reign. His second son, Ziya‘" ’d-Din Yisuf, was 
made a Khan, and held under Shahjahan a mansab of 1,000, six hundred 
horse. Ziyé*’s grandson, Abi ’l-Wafa, was in the end of Awrangzib’s reign 
in charge of his majesty’s prayer room (ddrogha-yi j4-namaz). Amir Khan's 
youngest son, Mir SAbd" ’l-Karim, was a personal friend of Awrangzib. He 
received in succession the titles of Multafit Khan, Khanazad Khan (45th 
year of Awrangzib), Mir Khanazad Khan, and Amir Khan (48th year), and 
held a command of 3,000. After Awrangzib’s death, he was with 
Mubammad A‘zam Shah ; but as he had no contingent, he was left with 
the baggage (bungah) at Gwaliyar. After the death of Muhammad ASzam 
in the battle of Saray Jaju,? Bahadur Shah made him a commander of 
3,500. He was generally at Court, and continued so under Farrukh Siyar. 
After Farrukh’s death, the Barha brothers made Amir Khan gadr of the 
empire. He died shortly after. His son, Abi ’l-Khayr, was made a 
Khan by Farrukh Siyar; the other sons held no mansabs, but lived on 
their zamindaris. 

2. Mirza Kashmiri was involved in the rebellion of Prince Khusraw. 
As the associates were to be punished in an unusual way (siydsat-t ghayr- 
mukarrar, Tuzuk, p. 32) Jahangir ordered his pents to be cut off. 

3. Mirza Husdn* ’d-Din. He held a mansab, but died youny. 

4. Mirza Za*id* 'llah. He was in the service of Khan Jahan Lodi. 

200. Wasir Beg Jamil.? 

Wazir Jamil, as he is often called, served in the 9th year of Akbar’s 
reign against Abd" ‘llah Khan Uzbak, and in the war with Khan Zamin 
(No. 13). In the final battle, when Bahadur Khan (No. 22) was thrown 
off his horse, W. J., instead of taking him prisoner, accepted a bribe from 
him, and let him off. But Nagar Bahadur, a man in the service of Majnin 
Khin (No. 50) saw it, and took Bahadur prisoner. Afterwards, he received 
a jagir in the Eastern Districts, and took part in the expeditions to Bengal 
and Orisé under Mun‘im Khan. At the outbreak of the Bengal military 
revolt, he joined the Qaqshils ; but when they separated from Ma‘gfim-i 


1 Shahnawis Khin-i Safawl is the title of Mirséi Bacdi¢« 's-Zamin, alias Mirzh Dakhini, 
von of Mirzd Rustam (No. 9). One of his daughterp, Dilras Bind Begum, was pry 
in the end of 1046, to AwrangzIb. Another was married, in 1058, to Prince = 
Elphinstone (History India, bth edition, P 607) calle Shahnawisz ety eet perp 
brother of Shayiete Khén; but Shiyiste is the son of Yamin® ‘d-Dawls Aeaf Kbin 
elder brother of Nir shin. 

® Sardy JajO, near Dholpir. The battle was oo on the sry Rabi¢ I, 1119, and 
Mubammad A¢zam was killed with his two sons, Bedar Bakht and Wald alé-jab. 

® Jamil is a common name among Turks. It is scarcely ever used in Hindistén. 
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Kabuli (p. 476, note) and tendered their submission, W. J. alsd was 
pardoned. In the 29th year, he came to Court, and served in the following 
year under Jagnath (No. 69) against the Ran&. He seems to have lived 
a long time. Jahangir, on his accession, made him a commander of 3,000 
(Tuzuk, p. 8.). 

He is not to be confounded with the Jamil Beg mentioned under 
No. 172. 

201. Tahir, [son of] Sayf" ’l-Mulik. 

The Tabaqat says that Tahir was the son of Shih Muhammad Sayf" 
1-Mulik.! His father was governor of Gharjistan in Khurasén, and was 
killed by Shah Tahmasp of Persia. Tahir went to India, was made an 
Amir at Akbar’s Court, and served in Bengal, where he was when the 
author of the Tabagat wrote (1001). 

He is also mentioned in Dowson’s Edition of Ellidt’s Historians, I, 
pp. 241, 242.: 

202. Babi Mankli. 

Regarding the name “ Mankli”, vide p. 400, note 1. The Tabaqit 
says that Babi Mankli was an Afghan, and a commander of 1,000, 

He was at first in Da‘ iid’s service, and occupied Ghoraghat at the time 
when Mun‘im Khan had invaded Orisa (p. 400). Soon after, he entered 
Akbar’s service, but continued to be employed in Bengal. In the 30th 
year, he suppressed disturbances at Ghoraghat (Akbarn. III, 470), and 
took part, in the 35th year, in the operations against Qutli Khin. Two 
years later he accompanied Man Singh’s expedition to Orisa. 

He may have lived under Jahangir ; for the Mankli Khan mentioned 
in the Tuzuk (pp. 70, 138) can only refer to him. The Tuzuk (p. 12) 
mentions a son of his, Hitim. Another son, Mahmiid, appears to have 
been a commander of 500, three hundred horse, under Shahjahan 
(Pddishahn., I, b., p. 323) though the text edition of the Bibl. Indica 


calls him son of Yabii Maikali (_ 16. wy, for phone yh), 


XVI. Commanters of Six Hundred. 


203. Muhammad Quli Khan Turkmin (Afshar, p. 452). | 

He served at first in Bengal. At the outbreak of the military revolt, 
he took the side of the rebels, but left them, and was pardoned by Akbar. 
In the 30th year, he marched with Man Singh to.Kabyl, where he greatly 
distinguished himself. In the 39th year, when Qulij Khan (No. 42) was 


(' Vide No. 401.-—B. 
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appointed to Kabul, Muhammad Quli Khan, his brother Hamsa Beg 
(perhaps No. 277), and others, were sent to Kashmir, vice Yisuf Khan 
(No. 35, and p. 452). In the 45th year, a party of Kvamiris tried to set 
up Amba Chak! as king; but they were defeated py SAli Quill, son of 
M. Q. Kh. In the 47th year, M. Q. Kh. was made a commander of 1,500, 
six hundred horse; and Hamza Beg, one of 700, three hundred and 
fifty horse. New disturbances broke out when in the following 
year SAli Ray, king of Little Tibet, invaded the frontier districts of 
Kashmir. He retreated on M. Q. Kh.’s arrival, and was vigorously 
pursued, when the imperialists were enforced by Sayf" ‘lah (No. 262) 
from Lahor. In the 49th year, Amba again appeared, but was driven, 
with some difficulty, from his mountains. 

In the 2nd year of Jahangir’s reign, M. Q. Kh. was removed from 
Kashmir. Hamza Beg was, in the 49th year of Akbar’sé reign, « 
commander of 1,000. 

204. Bakhtyir Beg Gurd-i Shih Mangir. 

The [zGfat most likely means that he was the son of Shah Mangir, 
in which case the word gurd (athlete) would be Bakktyar’s epithet. Two 
MSS. have the word pisar (son) instead of gurd. 

The Tabagdt says: “ Bakhtyar Beg Turkmin is an Amir, and governs 
at present (1001) Siwistén.” In the 32nd year, he served against the 
Tarikis. 

205. Hakim Humdm,* con of Mir SAbd® ’r-Razzaq of Gilan. 

Regarding his family connection, vide No. 112, p. 468. Humém’s real 
name,is Humayin. When he came to Akbar’s Court, he discreetly called 
himself Humayiin Quli, or “slave of Humiyiin” ; but soon afterw.rds 
Akbar gave him the name of Humam. He held ‘the viva of Baxawal 
Beg (p. 59), and though only s commander of 600, he was a personal 
friend of Akbar, and posseased great influence at Court. In the 3lst year 
he was sent with Sadr Jahin (No. 194) to Trin as ambassador. Akbar 
often said that he did not enjoy his meals on account of Humam’s absence, 
He returned to India about a month after his brother’s death. He died in 
the 40th year, on the 6th Rabi‘ I, 1004. Badd,ont (II, p. 406) says, the day 
after Humim’s death, Kamila (p. 264) also died, and their property 
was at once put under seal and escheated to the government, so that they 
were destitute of a decent shroud. 


1 The MSS. have. The Tucuh mentions" a Kashmiri of royal blood ", of the name 
of ait. He ee Se ee ee = Eeoteens oe ee tee Peer 
® Humim, not Hammim, ie the Indian pronuncia 
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Humam had two sons :— 

1. Hakim Hazig ( jole). He was born at Fathpir Sikri, and was a 
young man when his father died. At Shahjahan’s accession, he was made 
a commander of 1,500, six hundred horse, and was sent, in the Ist year, to 
Taran as ambassador. He rose to a command of 3,000. Later, for some 
reason, his mansab was cancelled, and he lived at Agra on a pension of 
20,000 rupees per annum, which in the 18th year was doubled. He died in 
the 31st year (1068).1 He was a poet of some distinction, and wrote 
under the name of Ha@ziq. His vanity is said to have been very great. 
A copy of his diwin was kept on a golden stool in his reception room, 
and visitors, when it was brought in or taken away, were expected to 
rise and make salams ; else he got offended. 

2. Hakim KhushShal. He grew up with Prince Khurram. Shahjahan, 
on his accession, made him a commander of 1,000. He was for some time 
Bakhshi of the Dakhin. 

206. Mirza Anwar, son of Khan-i ASzam Mirza Koka (No. 21). 

He was mentioned above on page 346. 


XVII. Commanders of Five Hundred. 


207. Balti Khan of Turkistan. 

He was a grandee of Humayiin, and served in the Kabul war, and in 
the battles which led to H.'s restoration. 

208. -Mirak Bahddur Arghin. 

The Tabuqit says he reached a command of 2,000, and died.? From 
the Aklarnima (IT, 170, 248) we see that he served in the conquest of 
Malwa (vide No. 120) and in the pursuit of Sharaf" ’d-Din Husayn (No. 17). 

209. La‘l Khan Kolabi. 

He is also called La‘l Khan Badakhshi (vide p. 484), and served under 
‘Humiyin in the war of the restoration (Akbarn. I, 411). He distinguished 
himself in the defeat of Hema. Later, he served under Mun‘im in Bengal 
and Orisa, and died of fever at Gaur (p. 407). 

210. Shaykh Aha-ed, son of Shaykh Salim. 

He is the second (miyéni) son of Shaykh Salim of Fathpir Sikri. He 
served at Court with Shaykh Ibrahim (No. 82), and died in the 22nd 
year (985).* | 


1 The Maanir says that the author of th the Mu. & its *- Le dlan mentions 1080 as the 
veat of his death; but my MS. of the Mir®-a¢ (Chapter on the poets of the period from 
 Humiyin to Awrangzib) mentions no year. 

(* Died in 975. aes oe blown up before Chitor ; Sawinih, p. 201.—B.} 
|? Sauvinih, p. 370..- 
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211. Iskandar Beg-i Badakhshi. 

He is mentioned in the Akbarndma (II, 251) as having served in the 
pursuit of Abil ’l-Ma‘ali (end of the 8th year). 

212. Beg Nirin Khan Qichin. 

He served under MuSizz" ’]-Mulk (No. 61) ip. the battle of Khayrabad. 
In the 32nd and 33rd years, he served under SAbd" ’l-Matlab (No. 83) and 
Sadiq Khan (No. 43) against the Tarikis. 

The 7abaydt says he was a commander of 1,000, and was dead in 1001. 

213. Jalil Khan Qirchi. 

Akbar was much attached to him. In the 7th year, he was sent to 
Ram Chand Bhagela (No. 89) with the request to allow Tansin to go to 
Court. In the 11th year, it came to the Emperor’s ears that J. was 
passionately attached to a beautiful boy. Akbar had the boy removed ; 
but J. managed to get him again, and fled with him from Court. M. Yisuf 
Razawi pursued and captured them. After some time, J. was restored 
to favour. Later, he took a part in the expedition to Siwana and dis- 
tinguished himeelf, in the 20th year, in the war with Raja Chandr Sen 
of Marwar. During the expedition a Rajpit introduced himself to him 
who pretrnded to be Devi Das, who had been killed at Mirtha, evidently 
with a view of obtaining through him an introductio+'to Court. The 
stranger also reported that Chandr Sen had taken r<fuge with Kalla, 
son of Ram Ray, and brother's son to Ch. S8., and a detachment of 
imperialists was sent to Kalla’s palace. Kalli-now wished to take revenge 
on the stranger for spreading false reports, and induced Shimal Khan 
(No. 154) to help him. Shimal therefore invited the stranger ; but though 
surrounded by Sh.’s men, the pretender managed to escape. He collected 
a few men and entered one night a tent which he sujn0sed to belong 
to Shimal. But it happened to be that of Jala], who was cut down by the 
murderers (end of 983, Akbarn., IIT, 140). 

It was Jalal who introduced the historian Bada,oni at Court. 

214. Parmdnand, the Khatri. 

He is mentioned in Dowson’s edition of Elliot's Historians, I, p. 244. 

215. Timir Khan Yakka. 

He served under Mun‘im (No. 11) in Kabul, and, in the 10th year, 
against Khan Zaman (Akbarn., IT, 236, 326). 

The Timir-i Badakhshi mentioned several times in the Akbarndma 
(III, 465, 174) appears to be another officer. Vide No. 142. 

216. §dani Khan, of Hirat. 

He was born at Hirt, and belonged tothe Arlat (3 ,|) clan. ‘ According 
to the Akbarndma (I, 379), Mawland Sani, “ who is now called Sani 
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Khan’, was in the service of Mirzi Hindal; but after the Mirza’s death 
(21st Zi QaSda, 958) he was taken on by Humf@ytin. He served in the wars 
with Khan Zaman. 

Badd,oni (ITI, 206) says that his real name was SAli Akbar. He was 
a fair poet, but a heretic, and like Tashbihi of Kashan, wrote treatises 
on the Man of the Millennium, according to the Nuqtawi doctrines (p. 502). 
Hence he must have been alive in 990. 

217. Sayyid Jamal" 'd-Din, son of Sayyid Ahmad Barha (No. 91). 
Vide above, p. 447. He had also served in the final war with Khan 
Zaman. 

218. Tagmal, the Pawar. 

He served in the second Gujrat war after Akbar’s forced march to 
Patan and Ahmadabad (p. 458 note). 

219. Husayn Beg, brother of Husayn Khan Buzurg. 

220. Hasan Khin Batani.! 

The Tabagdat classes him among the commanders of 1,000. He was 
at first in the service of the Bengal king Sylayman, and was present with 
Sulayman Mankli (p. 400) and Kala Pahar at the interview between 
Mun‘im and Khan Zaman (No. 13) at Baksar (Buxar). Akbarn., IT, 325. 

Hasan was killed with Bir Bar in the Khaybar Pass ; vide p. 214. MSS. 
often call him wrongly Husayn instead of Hasan. 

221. Sayyid Chhajhi,? of Barha. 

The Tabagat says that S. Chhajhii was a brother of S. Mahmid (No. 75) 
and distinguished for his courage and bravery. From the family gene- 
alogies of *h-. Barha clan it appears that S. Ch. was a Kindliwal. His tomb 
still exists at Majhera, and according to the inscription he died in 967. 

222. Mingif Khan, Suljin Muhammad of Hirat. 

223. Qazi Khan Bakhshi. 

Some MSS. have Badakhshi instead of Bakhshi. Vide No. 144. 

224. H&ji Yisuf Khan. 

He was at first in Kamrin’s service. In the 12th year, he joined the 
corps of Qiyé Khan (No. 33), and rendered assistance to M. Yasuf Khan, 
whom Khan Zaman (No. 13) besieged in Qanawj. In the 17th year, he 
operated under Khin ‘Alam (No. 58) against M. Ibrahim Husayn, and 
was present in the battle of Sarnal. In the 19th year, he went with Mun‘Sim 
to Bengal and Orisa, and died after his return at Gaur (p. 407). 


1 Batant is the name of an Afghdn tribe, N.W. of Derd TemaGil Khan. 


2 The spelling “ Chhajha ” is preferable to “ Jhajha ". 
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225. Ré&wul Bhim, of Jaisalmir. 

The Tusuk says (p. 159):—‘“ On the 9th Khurdad (middle of 1025), 
Kalyan of Jaisalmir was introduced at Court by Raja Kishn Dis, whom 
I had sent to him. Kalyiin’s elder brother was Rawul Bhim, a man of 
rank and influence. When he died, he left a son two months old, who did 
no* live long. Bhim’s daughter had been married to me when I was 
prince, and I had given her the title of Makka-yi Jahan. This alliance 
was made, because her family had always been faithful to our house. 
I now called Bhim’s brother to Court, invested him with the kd, and made 
him Rawul.’’! 

For Kalyan, vide under No. 226. In the 12th year of Jahangir’s reign 
he was made a commander of 2,000, one thousand horse (T'uzuk, p. 163). 

226. Hshim Beg, son of Qasim Khan (No. 59). 

After the death of his father (89th year) and the arrival of Qulij 
Khan (No. 42), the new governor of Kabul, Hashim returned to Court. 
In the 41st year, he served under M. Rustam (No. 9) against Basi and 
other rebellious zamindars in the north-eastern part of the Panjab, 
and distinguished himself in the conquest of Mau. In the 4ith year, he 
served under Farid-i Bukbari (No. 99) before Asir. Later, he went with 
SaSidat Khan to Nasik.* After the conquest of Tiranbak, he returned to 
Court (46th year), and was appointed, in the following year,'to a command 
of 1,500. 

In the first year of Jahangir’s reign, he was made a commander of 
2,000, fifteen hundred horse. In the 2nd year, his mansab was increased 
to 3,000, two thousand horse, and he was made governor of Orisé. In the 
6th year, he was transferred to Kashmir, his uncle Khwajagi Mubammad 


1 The list of Jahangir's wives on p. 323 may be increased Bee other ceases. 
(1) Malika-yi Jahin, daughter of Réwul Bhim of Jaisalmir. (2) The beautiful daughter 
of Zayn Koka, menti on p. 869. There is a curious discrepancy bet Tusuk, 
thd oot » IIT, 504s. rey says that Perwis was his son by Zayn Koke’s 
ughter, and Abi ‘l-Fag] says that Parwis’s mother was the daughter of Khwi&jah 
Hasan, Zayn Khin's uncle (vide also p. 367); but there is no doubt that Parwis was 
born in the 34th year, on the 19th Abin, 997, whilst Jahingir, only in the 41st year, fell 
in love with Zayn Khin’s daughter (p. 36%). Jt is therefore evident, assuming that 
Sayyid Abmad's text of Tuzuk, p. 8, be correct, that Jahdngir had forgotten who 
among his many wives wae mother to his second son. (3) Nar®'n-Nis& Begum (matried 
in Jumddha, II, 1000), sister of Mirzd Muzaffar Husayn, p. 464. (4) A daughter of the 
King of Khandesh. This princess died in the 41st year of Akbar’s reign. (5) Saliha 
Band, daughter of Qa*im Khan, p. 401. (6) A daughter of Khwaja Jahan-i Kabuli 
(Dost Muhammad). (7) A daughter of SaSid Khin Gakkhar. Her daughter, (Iftat 
Bana, is mentioned, rndma, III, 561. (8) The mother of Dawlat Nisi, Akvarn., 
III, 567. The M&S. do not olearly give the name of the father of this prinopss. 
(9) A daughter of Mirzé Sanjar, son of Khizr Khan Hazdra; Akbarn., ITE, 607. (10) A 
daughter of Ram Chand Bundela (No. 248) married in 1018; T’usuk, p. 77. 
This SaGidat Khan had first been in the service of the Dikhin kings as commander 
of the Forte of Gilna and Tiranbak ; but later he entered Akbar’s service. 
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Husayn (No. 241) officiating for him there till his arrival from Orisa. 
His successor in Orisé was Raja Kalyan, brother of Bhim (No. 225). 
Hashim’s son is the renowned Muhammad Qasim Khan Mir Atish. He 
was, in the 18th year of Shahjahain’s, a commander of 1,000, five 
hundred and ninety. horse. Darogha of the Topkhana and Kotwal of 
the camp. He distinguished himself in Balkh, Andkhid, received the 
title of MuStamid Khan,’ and was made, in the 21st year, a commander 
of 2,000, one thousand horse, and Akhta Begi. In the following year, 
he was promoted to a command of 3,000, and also got the title of Qasim 
‘Khan. He then served under Awrangzib in Qandahar, and was made, 
in the 28th year, a commander of 4,000, two thousand five hundred 
horse. In the next year, he destroyed Fort Santir (,yJ\s), which 
the ruler of Srinagar had repaired. Later, he was made by Dara Shikoh 
& commander of 5,000, five thousand sihaspa-duaspa, received a present 
of a lac of rupees, and was appointed governor of Ahmadabad (Gujrat), 
whilst Jaswant Singh was made governor of Malwa. Both were ordered 
to unite their contingents near Ujjain, and keep Prince Murad Bakhsh 
in check. When the Prince left Gujrat, the two commanders marched 
against him v4 Biswéra; but when approaching Khachrod, Murad 
suddenly retreated 18 kos, and joined, 7 kos from Ujjain, the army 
of Awrangzib. The two chiefs had received no information of Awrangsib’s 
march. They attacked him, however, but were totally defeated (near 
Ujjain, 22nd Rajab, 1063). In the first battle between Awrangzib and Dara, 
at Samogar,* Qasim commanded the left wing. Soon after, he made his 
submission, and received Sambhal and Muribadad as tuyiil, as Rustam 

Khan-i Dakhini, the former jagirdir, had fallen at Samogar. Qasim 
was then charged with the capture of Sulayman Shikoh. In the 3rd year 
of Awrangzib’s reign he was appointed to Mathura. On the way, he 
was murdered by a brother of his, who is said to have led a miserable 
life (1071), The murderer was executed at Awrangzib’s order. 

227. Mirz& Faridin, son of Muhammad Quli Khan Barlas (No. 31). 

He has been mentioned above, p. 364. His death took place at 
Udaipir in 1023 (T'ucuk,p. 131). 

228. Yisuf Khan [Chak], king of Kashmir. 

. Ydsuf’s father was SAll Khan Chak, king of Kashmir. He died from 
a hurt he received during a game at chaugdan (p. 309), having been violently 
thrown on the pommel of the saddle (pesh-koha-yi zim); On his death, 
YOsuf-was raised to the throne (Akbarnama, III, 237). He first surrounded 


[* Succeeded by Kalyan, commander of 1,500, eight hundred. —B.! ] - 
* Vide Journal Asiatic Society Bengal, 1870, p. 275. 
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the palace of his uncle Abdal, who aimed at the crown, and in the fight 
which ensued, Abdal was shot. A hostile party thereupon raised one 
Sayyid Mubarak to the throne, and in a fight which took place on the 
mayddp of Srinagar, where the ‘Id prayer is said, Ydsuf was defeated. 
Without taking further part in the struggle, he fled, and came, in the 
24th year, to Akbar’s Court, where he was well received. During his 
stay at Court, Sayyid Mubarak had been forced to retire, and Lohar 
Chak, son of Yiisuf’s uncle, had been made king. In the 25th year 
(Akbarn., IIT, 288) the Emperor ordered several Panjab nobles to reinstate 
Yisuf. When the Imperial army reached Pinjar, the Kashmiris sued for 
mercy, and Yisuf, whom they had solicited to come alone, without 
informing Akbar’s commanders, entered Kashmir, seized Lohar Chak 
without fighting, and commenced to reign. 

Seme time after, Salih Diwana reported to the Emperor how firmly 
and independently Yiisuf had established himself, and Akbar sent 
Shaykh Ya‘qib-i Kashmiri, a trusted servant, with his son Haydar to 
Kashmir, to remind Yisuf of the obligations under which he lay to the 
Emperor. In the 29th year, therefore, Yasuf sent his son Ya‘qib with 
presents to Akbar, but refused personally to pay his respects, although 
the Court, in the 30th year, had been transferred to the Panjib; and 
YaSqib, who had hitherto been with the Emperor, fled from anxiety for 
his safety. The Emperor then sent Hakim ‘Ali (No. 192) and Baha*e 
*d-Din Kambii to Yisuf to persuade him to come, or, if he could not 
himself come, to send again his son. As the embassy was without result, 
Akbar ordered Shahrukh Mirza (No. 7) to invade Kashmir. The Imperial 
army marched over Pakhli, and was not far from Barah Miilah, when 
Yisuf submitted and surrendered himself (Akbarn., ITI, 492).4_ Shahrukh 
was on.the point of re:urning, when he received the order to complete 
the conquest. Yisuf being kept a prisoner, the Kashmiris raised 
Awlid Husayn, and, soon after, Ya‘qio, Yisuf’s son, to the throne ; 
but he was everywhere defeated. Information of Yisuf’s submission 
and the defeat of the Kashmiris was sent to Court, and at Srinagar the 
khutba was read, and coins were struck, in Akbar’s name. The cultiva- 
tion of za*fardn (p. 89) * and silk, and the right'of hunting, were made 
Imperial monopolies (p. 452). On the approach of the cold season, the 


2 The Akbarndme (11), 492) calls the near Bira Milah, where Yisuf surrendered, 
ueldy. The Ma*agir hus uty. It is evidently the same pass which the Tusuk (p. 292) 
calls yf , 23 kos from Bérah Milah. Tuzuk seys that Barah Mileh means 
‘* place of the boar (bard), which is one of the avatars ". 

> Regarding the cultivation of aS farin (saffron) vide aleo T'uzuk, p. 45. 
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army returned with Yisuf Khan, and arrived, in the 31st year, at Court. 
fodar Mal was made responsible for Yisuf’s person. 

As YaSqib Khan and a large party of Kashmiris continued the 
struggle, Qasim (No. 59) was ordered to march into Kashmir to put an 
end to the rebellion. Ya%qib was again on several occasions defeated. 

In the 32nd year Yisuf was set at liberty, received from Akbar a. 
jagir in Bihar (Akbarn., III, 547) and was made a commander of 500. 
He served in Bengal. In the 37th year, he accompanied Man Singh to 
Orisé, and commanded the detachment which marched over Jharkand 
and Kokra | (Chutiyaé Nagpiir) to Mednipiir (Akbarn., III, 641). 

YaSqiib Khan, soon after, submitted, and paid his respects to Akhbar, 
when, in the 34th year, the Court had gone to Kashmir (p. 412). 

Yiasuf Khan is not to be confounded with No. 388. 

229. Nur Qulij, son of Altiin Qulij. 

Altin or altin is Turkish, and means “ gold”. : 

Nar Qulij was a relation of Qulij Khan (No. 42). He served under 
him in the expedition to Idar, which Akbar had ordered to be made when 
moving, in the 21st year, from Ajmir to Gogunda. In the fight with the 
zemandar of [dar, N. Q. was wounded. In the 26th year, he served under 
Sultan Murad against Mirza Muhammad Hakim. In the 30th year, he 
again served under Qulij Khan, who had been made governor of Gujrat. 
He continued to serve there under Kbhankhanan (No. 29), and returned 
with him, in the 32nd year, to Court. 

230, Mir SAbd" 'l-Hay, Mir SAdl. 

The Tabagat calls him Khwdja SAbd" ’l-Hay, and says that he was 
an Amir. He had. been mentioned above on pp. 468, 471. 

231. Shah Quli Khan Naranji. 

Abi ’1-Fazl says that Shah Quli was a Kurd from near Baghdad. He 
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1 Kokra was mentioned above on p, 438. It is the old name of Chutiya Nigpir, 
one of the parganas of which is still called Kokra or Khukra, as spelt on the survey maps. 
The Raja, Col. Dalton informs me, once resided in Kokra, at s place in lat. 23° 20 and 
long. 88° 87’, nearly, where there is still an old fort. Vide also Vth Report (Madras 
edition, vol. I, p. 503; old edition, p. 417). 

The Raja of Kokrs, who, in the 30th year, succumbed to Shahbis Khin (p. 438) is 
called Midho. In the $7th year, Maédhi and Lakhmi Ray of Kokra, served in Y4suf 

‘s detachment, to which the contingenta also of Sangrim Singh Shihé of Kharakpér 
(p. 446 and Proceedings A.S. Bengal, for May, 1871), and Piiran Mal of Gidhor belonged 
(Akbarnama III, 641). 

Kokra is again mentioned in the Tusuk-s Jahdngiri (FP. 164, 155), where it is defined 
as a hilly district between south Bihar and the Spr t was ran over in tho beginning 
of 1025, by Ibrahim Fath-jang, ioe of Bihér, who wee dissatisfied with the 
few diamonds and elephants which the Rajas sent him as tribute. The then Rija is called 
Durjun Sal. He was captured with several of his relations in a cave, and the was 
annexed to Bi 

The Tusuk has (1.c.) « few interesting notes on the diamonds of Kokra. 
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was an old servant of Humayiin. In the first year of Akbar’s reign, he 
served under Khizr Khan (p. 394, note 1) in the Panjab. He was much 
attached to Bayrém. In the 11th year, he was sent to Gadha, when 
Mahdi Qasim Khan (No. 36) had left that province without permission 
for Makkah. 

The Tabagat calls him a commander of 1,000. 

His son, Padishéh Quli, was a poet, and wrote under the name of 
Jazbi. A few verses of his are given below in the list of poets. 

232. Farrukh Khan, son of Khan-i Kalan (No. 16). 

He was mentioned on pp. 338 and 384. According to the Tabagdt, 
he served, in 1001, in Bengal. 

233. Shadman, son of Khan-i ASzam Koka (No. 21). 

Vide above, p. 346. 

234. Hakim SAyn" 'l-Mulk, of Shiraz. 

He is not to be confounded with Hakim" ’l-Mulk ; vide below among 
the Physicians of the Court. 

He was a learned man and a clever writer. He traced his origin, on 
his mother’s side, to the renowned logician Muhaqgqiq-i Dawwani. The 
historian Bada,oni was a friend of his. Akbar also liked him very much. 
In the 9th year he was sent as ambassador to Chingiz Khan of Gujrat. 
In the 17th year he brought IStimad Khan (No. 67) and Mir Abii Turaéb 
to the Emperor. He also accompanied Akbar on his march to the eastern 
provinces of the empire. Afterwards, in 983, he was sent to SAdil Khan 
of Bijapiir, from where, in 985, he returned to Court (Badd,oni II, 250). 
He was then made Fawjdar of Sambhal. In the 26th year, when ‘Arab 
Bahadur and other Bengal rebels created disturbances, he fortified 
Bareli, and refusing all offers, held out till the arrival of an Imperial 
corps, when he defeated the rebels. In the same year he was made 
Sadr of Bengal, and in the 31st year Bakhshi of the Siiba of Agra. He 
was then attached to the Dakhin corps of § Aziz Koka (No. 21), and received 
Handi,a as jagir. When SAziz, for some reason, cancelled his jagir, he 
went without permission to Court (35th year), but was at first refused 
audience. On inquiry, however, Akbar reinstated him. 

He died at Handia on the 27th Zi Hijja, 1003 (Badd,oni IT, 403). 

The Mirzé*i Masjid, also called Padishahi Masjid, in Old Bareli, Mirza*i 
Mahalla, was built by him. The inscription on it bears the date 987 
(24th year), when the Hakim was Fawjjdar of Sambhal. 

He was ulso a poet, and wrote under the akhallus of Dawa,t. 

235. Janish Bahadur. 

Janish Bahadur was mentioned on p. 368. He was at first in the 
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service of Mirzé Muhammad Hakim king of Kabul. After the death, 
in the 30th year, of his master, he came with his sons to India. Soon 
after, he served under Zayn Koka (No. 34) against the Yisufzai*s, and 
saved Zayn’s life in the Khaybar catastrophe. In the 35th year, he served 
under the Khankhanan in Thathah, and returned with him, in the 38th 
year, to Court. Later, he served in the Dakhin. He died in the 46th year 
(1009). He was an excellent soldier. | 

His son, ShajaSat Khan Shadi Beg. He was made, in the 7th year of 
Shahjahin’s reign, a commander of 1,000, and received the title of 
Shad Khan. In the 12th year, he was sent as ambassador to Nugr Mubam- 
mad Khan of Balkh. On his return, in the 14th year, he was made a 
commander of 1,500, and was appointed governor of Bhakkar, vide 
Shih Quli Khan. Afterwards, on the death of Ghayrat Khan, he was 
made governor of Thathah and a commander of 2,000. In the 19th 
year he was with Prince Murad Bakhsh in Balkh and Badakhshan. In 
the 2lst year he was appointed governor of Kabul, vice Siwa Ram, 
and held, in the following year, an important command under Awrangzib 
in the Qandahar expedition and the conquest of Bust. In the 23rd year, 
he was made a commander of 3,000, two thousand five hundred horse, 
and received the coveted distinction of a flag and a drum. Two years 
later, in the 25th year, he served again before Qandahar, and was made, 
on Shahjahan’s arrival in Kabul, a commander of 3,500, three thousand 
horse, with the title of ShujaSat Khan. In the 26th year, he served 
under Dar& Shikoh before Qandahar, and with Rustam Khan Bahadur at 
Bust. He died soon after. He had a son of the name of Muhammad Sa‘Sid. 

936. Mir Tahir-i Miisawi. 

He is not to be confounded with Nos. 94, 111, and 201. According to 
the Tabayat, Mir Tahir is “‘ the brother of Mirzé Yisuf Pazawi (No. 37), 
and was distinguished for his bravery”. It would thus appear that 
Abi ’l-Fazl makes no difference between the terms Razawi and Misdwi 
(vide p. 414, under No. 61). 

937, Mirza SAli Beg, SAlamshahi. 

He is mentioned in the Akbarndma among the grandees who accom- 
panied Mun‘im to Bengal and Orisa, and took part in the battle of Takaro;i 
(p. 406). After the cutbreak of the Bengal Military revolt, he joined a 
conspiracy made by Mir Zaki, ‘Abdi Kor, Shihab-i Badakhshi, and Kijak 
Yasawul, to go over to the rebels. The plot, however, was discovered ; 
they were all imprisoned, but Mir Zaki alone was executed. Akbarndma, 
III, 262. . 

His epithet ‘ Alamshahi is not clear to me. 
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He must not be confounded with the more illustrious 

[Mirz&é SAI Beg-i Akbarshahi].! 

He was born in Badakhshan, and is said to have been a highly educated 
man. When he came to India he received. the title of Akbarshadhi. In 
the 30th year, he commanded the Ahadis on Shahrukh’s expedition to 
Kashmir (p. 535). 

Later, he served under Prince Murad in the Dakhin. When the 
prince, after making peace, returned from Ahmadnagar, Sadiq Khan 
(No. 43) occupied Mahkar. But new disturbances broke out under the 
Dakhin leaders. Azhdar Khan and SAyn Khan, against whom Sadiq sent 
a corps under M. SAli Beg. He suddenly fell on them and routed them, 
carrying off much plunder and many darcing girls (zandn-i akhara). 
In consequence of this defeat, Khudéwand Khan and other Amirs of the 
Nizamshah marched against .the Imperialists with 10,000 horse, but 
Sadiq and M. A. B. defeated them. In the 43rd year, M. A. B. took 
Fort Rahitara (s j,p!,) near Dawlatabad, after a siege of one month, 
occupied, in the same year, Patan on the Dodavari, and took Fort 
Lohgadh. ‘‘ Both forts,” says the author of the Ma‘agir, “ have, from 
want of water, become uninhabitable (mismar shuda), and are so to this 
day.” Later, M. A. B. served under Abi ’l-Fazl, and distinguished -himeelf 
in the conquest of Ahmadnagar. In the 46th year, he received a drum 
and a flag, and continued to serve, under the Khankhanan, in the Dakhin. 

In the beginning of Jahangir’s reign, he was made a commander of 
4,000, jagirdar of Sambhal, and governor of Kashmir. He served in the 
pursuit of Khusraw (Tuzuk, p. 30). Later, he received a ¢uyil in Audh. 
When Jahangir went to Ajmir, he went to Court. One day, he paid a 
visit to the tomb of Mu‘in" ’d-Din-i Chishti. On seeing the tomb of 
Shahbaz Khan (p. 439), he stooped down, and embracing it, exclaimed : 
“Ob! he was an old friend of mine.” The same moment, he fell forward 

+& corpse, and was buried at the same spot (22nd RabsS I, 1025). 

It is said that he kept few soldiers and servants, but paid them 
well. In his habits he was an epicurean. He was looked upon as a great 
patron of the learned. He died childless, at the age of seventy-five 
(Tuzuk, p. 163). 

238. Ram Das, the Kachwiha. 

His father was a poor man of the name of Ordat (.=3.),,!), and lived at 
Lani (or Baili, vide p. 435). Ram Das was at first in the service of Ray 
Sal Darbari (No. 106), and was recommended by hin to the Emperor. 
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+ The Tuzuk (p. 11) says he belonged to the ultis-; Dihli, a very doubtful term, as 
he belonged to Badakhshin. Perhaps we have to read ulds-i dulday (p. 422). 
84 
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His faithfulness was almost proverbial. In the 17th year, when Todar 
Mal was ordered to assist Mun‘im in Bihar, he was made his n@*4d in the 
Financial Department, and gained Akbar’s favour by his regularity and 
diligence. He amassed a fortune, and though he had a palace at Agra 
near Hatiyapul, he lived in the guard house, “always watching with his 
200 Rajpiits, spear in hand.” 

Immediately before Akbar’s death he put his men over the treasures. 
of the palace with a view to preserve them for the lawful heir. Jahan,ir, 
with whom he stood in high favour, sent him, in the 6th year, with 
SAbd" ‘llah Khan to Gujrat and the Dakhin, and gave him the title of 
Raja and a flag, Rantanbhiir being assigned to him as jagir (Tuzuk, p. 98). 
It seems that he received the title of Raja Karan. After the defeat of the 
Imperialists, Jahangir wished to make an example of the Amirs who had 
brought disgrace on the Imperial arms. He ordered their pictures to be 
drawn, and taking the poriraits one after the other into his hand, abused 
each Amir right royally. Looking at Ram Das’s portrait, he said : “ Now, 
when thou wert in Ray Sal’s service, thou hadst a tanka per diem; but 
my father took an interest in thee, and made thee an Amir. Do nos 
Rajpits think flight a disgraceful thing? Alas! thy title, Raja Karan, 
ought to have taught thee better. Mayest thou die without the comforts 
of thy faith.” Ram Dis was immediately sent to Bangash, where, in 
the same year, he died (1022). When Jahangir heard of his death, he 
said, ‘‘ My curss has come true ; for the Hindiis believe that a man who 
dies beyond the Indus, will go straight to hell.” 

He was a liberal man, and gave rich presents to jesters and singers. 

His eldest son, Naman Das, in the 48th year of Akbar’s reign, left the 
Court without permission, and went home. At the request of his father, 
Shah Quli Khan’s men were to bring him back to Court by force. But 
Naman defied them; a struggle ensued, and he was killed. Ram Das 
was so grieved, that Akbar paid him a visit of condolence. 

His second son, Dalap Das, had the same character as his father ; but 
he died young. 

In the Tuzuk (p. $12) a villa near a spring called Inch (4), between 
Banpir! and Kakapir in Kashmir, is mentioned, which Akbar had given 
Ram Das. Vide also Tuzuk, p. 39, 1. 3. 

239. Muhammad xban Niyasi. 

Abii ’!-Fazl ranks hi among the commanders of 500. Under Jahangir 
he rose to a command of 2,000. Like Mirzi Rustam Sa‘wi and Aba 
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"l-Hasan Torbati, he refused a title; for he said that his name was 
Muhammad, than which no better name existed. 

He served under Shihbaz Khan (No. 80) in Bengal, and distinguished 
himeelf in the fights near the Brahmaputra. It is said that Shahbds was 
80 anxious to retain his services, that he gave him a lac of rupees per 
annum. Later, he served, under the Khankhénan in the conquest of 
Thathah, and inflicted the final blow on Mirzé Jani Beg (No. 47) near 
Lakhi, where he obtained a signal victory, though far outnumbered by 
the enemies. From that time, the Khankhanan was his friend. 

Under Jahangir, he took a leading part in the Dakhin wars, especially 
m the fights with Malik SAmbar near Kharki, a famous battlefield (vide 
note to No. 255), and continued to serve there under Prince Shahjahan. 

He died in 1037. The tarikh of his death is 0 y L,! W ls. ane, “Mubam- 
mad Khan, the saint, is dead.” He was a man of great piety. His day 
was carefully divided ; religious exercises, the reading of commentaries on 
the Qur*an, conversing with holy men, sleeping and eating, each had its 
fixed time. Nor did he ever depart from his routine except on the march. 
He never neglected the ablution (wtzt) prescribed by the law. People 
told many miraculous stories (khawdriq) of him. : 

During his long stay in the Dakhin, he held Ashti (in the Warda 
district) as jagir, and made it his home. He adorned the town with several 
mosques, houses, and garders. “ At present,’ says the author of the 
MaSdgir, “ there is only one of his hundred houses left, the store house 
where his lamps were kept; the whole town and the neighbourhood 
are deserted, and do not yield a tenth part of the old revenue. 
.Even among his descendants there is none left that may be called aman 
of worth (kas-3 na-mand. ki rushd-i dashta bashad).” * 
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““ The Emperor Jahingir gave ti, Amner, Paunir, an w r) parga- 
nas in jigir to Muhammad as Niyfief. He restored Ashti, and brou,.... the coun 
round under cultivation. A e@ mausoleum we’. built over his giave in Mughul 
style. \fubammad KbAn wan sueceeded by Ahmad Khin, who died in 1061. A similar 
mausoloum was erected over his tomb, but amaller aud of inferior workmanshi,. The 
two stand side by side within an enclosure, and are the sights of Ashti. They are indeed 
striking monuments of art to find in such a remote spot asthie After the death of Abmad 
Khéa, the power of the Niyisis gradually declined; in time Ashts itself passed from 
their hands into the possession of the Marhatta officials, and now nothing remains to 
them save a few rent-free at sufficient merely for ag grenpiomy a ges of 
their ancestors were already ‘alling into disrepair, owihg © poverty e y. 
when they were taken in hand by the district authorities aa worthy objects of local 
interest, and restored ‘rom municipal funds. Lately, in consideration of the past history 
of the family, and the local respect which it commands, the Government conferred on 
Naw&b Wahid Khin, one of its representatives in Ashti, the powers of an honorary 


magistrate. 
* Keranja. A emall ectroi town in the Arvi tabsil of the Wards district. It wus 
founded some 260 years by New&b Muhammad Khir Niyés! of Asht!.” Extracte from 
C. Grant's Gasettesr of the Central Provinces of India, second edition, 1870, pp. 7 and 298. 
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He was buried in Ashti. People often pray at his tomb. 

The men of his contingent were mostly ‘Niyazi Afghans. If one of them 
died, he gave a month’s pay to his family ; or, if he had no children, half 
a month’s pay to his heirs. 

His son, Ahmad Khan Niyazi, was in the 20th year of Shahjahan’s 
reign a commander of 2,500 (Pddishahnama, II, 386, 725). 

240. Abi 'l-Muzaffar, son of Ashraf Khan (No. 74). 

From the Akbarndma (III, 248) we see that in the 24th year (987) 
he was stationed in Chanderi and Narwar, and was ordered to assist in 
suppressing the Bihar rebels (III, 273). In the 28th year he served in 
Gujrat (III, 423), and Badd,oni, II (323). Vide also under No. 74. 

241. Khwajagi Muhammad Husayn, Mir Barr. 

He is the younger brother of Qasim Khan (No. 59) and had the title of 
Mir Bar., in contradistinction to that of his brother. He came in the 5th 
year with Mun‘im (No. 11) from Kabul to India. When dissensions broke 
out betweenGhani Khan, Mun‘im’s son, and Haydar Muhammad Khan 
Akhtabegi (No. 66), whom MunSim had left as his na*ibs in Kabul, Haydar 
was called to Court, and Abii ’l-Fath,’ son of Mun‘im’s brother, was sent 
there to assist Ghani. Muhammad Husayn accompanied Abi ’l-Fath. 
He remained a long time in Kabul. After his return to India, he accom- 
panied the Empzro: on his march to Kashmir. His honesty and punctuality 
made him a favourite with the Emperor, and he was appointed Mir 
Bakdatoal (marte: of the Imperial kitchen) and was also made a commander 
of 1,000. 

In the 5th year of Jahangir, he officiated for Hashim (No. 226) as 
governor of Kashmir. On Hashim’s arrival he returned to Court, and died 
in the end of the 7th year (1021; Tuzuk, p.'114). 

He had no children. The Z'uzuk says that he was quite bald, and had 
neither moustache nor beard. His voice was shrill like that of a eunuch. 

242. SAbi 'l-Qasim, brother of SAba ’l-Qadir Akhind. 

He is not to be confounded with Nos. 199 and 251. Badd,ons (II, 323), 
calls him a native cf Tabriz, and says that his krother was Akbar’s 
teacher (akhiind). In 991, Abi ’l-Qasim was made Diwan of Gujrat. 

243, Qamar Khan, son of Mir SAbd® ’l-Latif of Qazwin (No. 161). 

He served under Mun‘im (No. 11) in Bengal,.and was present in, the 
battle of Takaro,I (p. 406). In the 22nd year he served under Shihab 


1 Abi '1-Fath, who on p. 333, has erroneously been called ¢Abd® ']-Fath, was the 
‘son of Fagil Beg, Mun¢im’s prother. ‘Bada,onf, 11, 56, has Fazt*il Beg, but the Akbarndma 
and the Ma*agir have Fagil. | a ps oe ee 
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in Gujrat (4kbarn., TIT, 190) and in the 24th year under Todar Mal in 
Bihar. In the 25th year he took part in the battle near Sultanpir Bilhari! 
(p. 400, and Akbarn., III, 305). 3 

His son, Kawkab, fell into disgrace under J ahangir for some fault. 
He was flogged and imprisoned. Regarding his restoration to favour, 
vide Tuzuk, p. 219. 

244, Arjum Singh, 

245. Sebal Singh, } sons of Raja Man Singh (No. 30). 

246. Sakat Singh, 

Some MSS. have Durjan* instead of Arjun. ‘The name of Sakat Singh, 
moreover, recurs again at No. 342. There is little doubt that at the latter 
place we should read Himmat Singh, though all MSS. have Sakat. 

Nor is it clear why Abé ’l-Fazl has not entered the name of Bha,o 
Sin,.., who at Akbar’s death was a commander of 1,000, and was gradually 
promote during Jahangir’s reign to a mansab of 5,000. Like his elder 
brother Jagat Singh (No. 160), he died from excessive drinking (1030). 
His name often occurs in the Tuzuk. 

Arjun Singh, Sabal Singh, and Sakat Singh, served in the 37th year 
in the conquest of Orisd. Sakat Singh, in the 26th year (989), had served 
in Kabul. They died before their father. 

Himmat Singh distinguished himself under his father in the wars 
with the Afghans. 

Col. J. C. Brooke in his Politica! History of the State of Jeypore (Selec- 
tions from the Records, Government of India, Foreign Department, 
No. LXV, 1868) mentions six sons of Man Singh, Jagat, Arjun, Himmat, 
Sakat, Bhim, and Kalyan Singh. The l:st two are not mentioned by 
Muhammadan historians; nor are Bhi,o and Sabal mentioned by 
Brooke. Vide, “ A Chapter from Muhammadan History,” in the Calcutta 
Review, April, 1871. 

246. Mustafa Ghilzt. 

A Sayyid Mustafa is mentioned in the Akbarndma (ITI, 416). He 
served in the 28th year in Gujrat, and was present in the battle near 
Maisana, 18 kos S.E. of Patan, in which Sher Khan Falad! was defeated. 

247. Nazar Khan, son of Sa‘id Khan, the Gakkhar. 

A brother of his is mentioned below, No. 282. Vide Nos. 170, 171. 
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The Lucknow sditton of the Akbarnama (If, 642) has also Durjan, and (by mistake) 
Sil for Sabal ee a The Subhin Singh aia icin in the same passage, would also appear 
to be a son 
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The Zabagat calls him Nazar Beg, son of Said Khan, and says that 
in 100] he was a Hazari. 
Mughul historians give the following tree of the Gakkhar chiefs :— 


Sultan Tatar, the Gakkhar. 
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1. Kant! Khe 2. sectd Khan. 1, Lashkari. 2. Mubemmid Khin. 
Mubsrak! Shin 1. Nazar Khan Jalal Kbin (No. 170). 
(No. 171). (No, 247). 
2. Shih M Akbar Sultin. 
(No. 382). 
Murdd Quif Sult&n. 
Allah Quill. 


Jalal Khan was killed in 1620 (15th year) in Bangash, and his son 
Akbar Quli, who then served at Kangra, was made a commander of 1,000, 
and sent to Bangash (Tuzuk, pp. 307, 308). 

Jahangir, after the suppression of Khusraw’s revolt, passed on his 
way to Kabul through the Gakkhar district (Tuzuk, pp. 47, 48). He left 
the Bahat (lst Muharram, 1016) and came to Fort Rohtas, the cost of 
which he states to have been 161,000,000 dims, “which is equal to 
4,025,000 rupees in Hindiistani money, or 120,000 Persian tiimans, or 
1 érb, 2,175,000 silver Halis of Turéni money.” After a march of 42 kos, 
he came to Tila, ¢éla in the Gakkhar dialect meaning “a hill”. He thon 
came to Dih Bhakrala, bhakrad meaning “ forest’. The way from Tila 
to Bhakra passes along thé bed of the Kahan river, the banks of which 
are full of kanir! flowers. He then came to Hatya, which was built by a 
Gakkhar of the name of Hathi (mentioned in Mr. Delmerick’s History of 
the Gakkhars, Journal Asiatic Society Bengal, 1871). The district from 
Mirgala to Hatya is called Pothwar; and from Rohtaés to Hatyé dwell 
the Bhigiyils, a tribe related to the Gakkhars. From Hatya, he marched 
42 kos and reached Pakka, so called because it has a “ pucca” sara,1. Four 
and a half kos further on, he came to Kurar, which means in the Gakkhar 
dialect “rugged”. He then went to Rawalpindi, which is said to have 
been built by a Hindi of the name Rawal, pindé mesuing “a village”, 
and gives a few curious particulars regarding the river and the pool 
of the place. From Rawalpindi he went to Kharbxa, where a dome may 
be seen which has the.shape of a melon (kAarbilza). The Gakkhars used 


(*? Kanir, probably kaner m. “ a species of oleander,”—P.} 
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‘formerly to collect tolls there. He then camo to the Kalapani, and to 
the Margala pass, mdr meaning “killing” and gala “a carawan”. “ Here 
ends the country of the Gakkhars. They are a brutish race, always at 
feud with each other. I asked them to live in peace; but they will not.” + 

The Padishahnama (II, 240, 264, 266, 722, 733, 740) mentions several 
Gakkhar chiefs :— 

1. Akbar Quli Sultan, a commander of 1,500, 1,500 horse, died in the 
18th year of Shahjahan’s reign. His son Murad Quli Sultan, was under 
Shahjahan, a commander of 1,500, 1,000 horse (Pddsshahn., IT, 410, 485, 
512, 523, 565, 595, 655, 730). 

2. Jabbar Quli (brother of Jala] Khan),* 1,000, 800 horse. 

3. Khizr Sultan (son of Nazar Khan),? 800, 500 horse, died in the 12th 
year Shabj.’s reign. 

The Pddishéhnama (I, p. 432) mentions these Gakkhars’ mules as 
famous. 

The Ma*dsir-i ‘Alamgir? (p. 155) also mentions Murad Quli and his 
son Allah Quli. Allah Quli’s daughter was married to Prince Muhammad 
Akbar, fourth son of Awrangzib, on the 3rd Rajab, 1087. 

248, Rim Chand, son of Madhukar [Bundela]. 

He is also called Ram Sah, and was mentioned on p. 356. He was 

introduced at court by Sadiy Khan (No. 43), when Akbar was in Kashmir 
(1000). In the first year of Jahangir’s reign we find him in rebellion, 
evidently because his right of succession was rendered doubiful by the 
predilection of the emperor for Bir Singh De,o, Ram Chand’s younger 
brother. In the end of the first year, he was attacked by SAbd" ‘lah 
Khan, who moved his jagir from Kalpi to Udcha. On the 27th Zi 
Qa‘da, 1015, Ram Chand was brought fettered to court; but Jahangir 
had his fetters taken off, gave him a dress of honour. and handed him over 
to Raja Bast of Dhameri. ‘“ He never thought that he would be treated 
so kindly” (Tuzuk. p. 42). But Udcha was handed over to Bir Singh De,c 
as a reward for the murder of Abt ’l-Fazl. 
‘The Turuk bes Pile of Tila; Bhalra tor Blotrile, and tho Persian, word phtva for 
Kahan (,,»\5), the name of the river near Bhakrila—a most extraordinary mistake; kor 
for. Kurar or Gird, a village near Maniky&la; Ponhihdr for Pothwér. Mr. Delmerick 
also says that the river near Hatiya or /athiyd, is called Kasi, and that near Réwalpindi 
‘is the Lahf, which forces a passage through low hills where there ia.a very ware te just 
‘before its junction with the Sohan. Sara*! Kharbiza is also called Saré*I Madha. 

On the same page of Sayyid Ahmad’s edition of the Tuzuk, we have to read Khatiar 
‘and Dila-2ik for Khar and Dila-2ik. The Khettars occupy the district called Khater, 
and the Dila-ziks are found in the Chhach valley of the Indus. [Vide No. 373.—B.] 

Pothwir is the country between the Jhelam and the Sohan; but Jahingir extends 


it to the Margala pass from Hatya (30 miles from the Jhelam). 
® Ro according to Mr. Dulmerick. 
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In the 4th year of his reign (1018), Jahangir married Ram Chand’s 
daughter at the request of her father (vide Tuzuk, p. 77; and also 
No. 225, note). 

He appears to have died in 1021, and was succeeded by his son 
Bharat Singh. Tuzuk, p. 112. 

Muhammadan historians give the following tree of the Udcha 
Bundelas :— 

Raja Parta, founds pe in A.D 1531. 


1, Bharat Chand 2. Madhukar Singh 


(died childiess). (died 1000). 
1 Ce ee poets | cates 
1, Ram Chand 2. Hoda) Ri,o 3. Bir Singh De,o, the murderer of 
(died Lo21). (killed, p. 382). Abii ‘l-Fazl (died 1036), 
Bhirat. 1. Jhujhér Singh. 2. Pahar Singh. 3. Chandr Man. 
Ves | 4. Beni Das. 
Debi Singh. Bikramajit. Subhdn Singh. 5. Bhagwan Dae. 
Prithi Singh. 
Siwal Singh. 


The Ma*asir contains biographical noies of uearly all of them. Vide 
also Thornton’s Gazetteer, under Oorcha. 

Beni Das and Bhagwan Das were killed by a Rajpit in the 13th year 
of Shahjahén's reign. They held commands of 500, 200 horse, and 1,000, 
600 horse, respectively. 

Chandr Man was in tue 20th vear of Sh. a commander of 1,500, 800 
horse. 

Vide Padishahnima. [, 172 (where another Bundela of the name of 
Suhk Dey is mentioned), 205, 241, 368, 372, 425; OH, 731, 734. 

The Ma*dsir-i Sdlamgirt mentions several Bundelas, as Sater Sal, 
Jaswant Singh, Indarman ae lid8) and the rebellious sons of Champat 
(Le. pp. 11, 163, 169, 275, 424). Fede also under No, 249. 

Bir Singh Deo, the: pated of Abi ‘)-Fazl is often called in bad 
MSS. Nar Sivuh Deo. oe aiso in the printed editions of the Zuzuk, 
the Ist volume Of Pad eth Te, the & Ady MIT ities, Uy cand in EF Iphun- 
stone's Mistery The oe which he built in Mathura ata cost of 35 
lacs of rupees. were dostrovedd by Awrangzib in 1080. (Ma*dsir-/ 
Sblumdiri. pr. Wa) e 


: The Dutch ‘traveller | ia Lave has « an n interesting passage Preyer ding Aba LFaal's 
death (la dex a Geb Muqulis, Leyden, 1631, p. 208) He calls Bir Sinth Redeyn 
Lentingh Lev 
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249. Raja Mukatman, the Bhadauriya. 


Bhadawar is the name of a district S.E. of Agra; its chief town is 
Hatkanth (vide p. 341, note 4). The inhabitants are called Bhadauryas. 
They were known as daring robbers, and though:so near the capital, they 
managed to maintain their independence till Akbar had their chief 
trampled to death by an elephant, when they submitted. 

The next chief, Mukatman, entered the imperial service, and rose to a 
mansab of 1,000. In 992, he served in Gujrat (Akbarndma, III, 423, 438). 

Under Jahangir, we find a chief of the name of Raja Bikramajit, 
who served under SAbd" ’llah against the Rana, and later in the Dakhin. 
He died in the 11th year of Jahangir and was succeeded by his son Bho}. 
Sayyid Ahmad’s edition of the Tuzuk (p. 108) mentions a Bhadaurya 
chief Mangat, who in the 7th year served in Bangash ; but the name is 
doubtful. 

Under Shahjahan, the head of the Bhadauriya clan was Raja Kishn 
Singh. He served in the first year under Mahabat Khan against Jhujhar 
Singh, and in the 3rd year against Khan Jahan Lodi and the Nizam" 
"l-Mulk, who had afforded Khan Jahan protection. In the,6th year, he 
distinguished himself in the siege of Dawlatabid. Three years later, 
in the 9th year, he served under Khan Zaman against Sahi Bhonsla. 
He died in the 17th year (1053). 

In the Padishéhnama (I, b., 309) he is mentioned as a commander of 
1,000, 600 horse. 

As Kishn Singh had only @ son by a concubine, he was succeeded by 
Badan Singb,' grandson of Kishn’s uncle. He was made a Ruja and a 
commander of 1,000. In the 2lst year, at a darbar, a mast elephant ran 
up to him, took up one of his men with its tusks, when Badan Singh stuck 
his dagger into the animal, which, frightened as it was at the same time 
by a fire wheel, dropped the unfortunate man. Shahjahin rewarded 
the bravery of the Raja with a khilSaé, and remitted 50,000 Rs. out of the 
2 lacs which was the assessment of the Bhadawar district. In the 22nd 
year he was made a commander of 1,500. In the 25th year he served 
under Awrangzib, and in the 26th under Dara Shikoh, before Qandahar, 
where in the following year he died. 

His son Maha Singh was then made a Raja and received a mansah of 
1,000, 800 horse. He served in the 28th year in Kabul. After Dara‘ 
defeat he paid his respects to Awrangzib, in whose reign he served agaiust. 


ew = = in © were “_: ee ee ee. fen = ws. - he - me - 


1 So Padishdhnama, II, 732. The Ma*dsir calls him Bad Singh or Bud Singh. 
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the Bundela rebels. In the 10th year he served under Kamil Khan 
against the Yisufza*is. He died in the 26th year. 

He was succeeded by his son Odat Singh (vide Ma*asir-i ‘Alamgir’, 
p. 226 and p. 228, where the Bibl. Ind. edition has wrongly Radar Singh 
for Odat 8.). He had before served under Jai Singh in the Dakhin, and 
was in the 24th year made commandant of Chitor (1.c., p. 196). 

250. Raja Ram Chandr, zamindar of Cris3. 

Regarding him, vide Stirling’s report of Orisi, Astatic Researches, 
vol. xv. His name occurs often in the narrative of Man Singh’s conquest 
of Orisé (37th year of Akbar’s reign). 

The province of Khurda (South Orisé) was conquered and annexed 
to the Dihli empire by Mukarram Khan (vide No. 260), in the 12th year 
of Jahangir’s reign (Tuzuk, p. 215). 

251. Sayyid Abi 'l-Qasim, son of Sayyid Muhammad Mir SAdl 
(No. 140). 

He served in the 25th year (998) in Bihar, and in the battle of Sultaén- 
piir Bilhari; also, in the 33rd year, against the Yisufza*is 

The Tarikh MaSsiimi (Dowson, Filiot’s Historians, I, p. 243) gives 
earlicr but perhaps more correct dates regarding the appointment to 
Bhakkar and the death of the Mir $ Adl, viz. his arrival at Bhakkar, 11th 
Ramazan, 983, and his death there, 8th ShaSban, 984 (October, 1576). 
He was succeeded by his son Abii ‘l-Fazl, who is not mentioned in the A*in. 
On the 9th Zi ’l-hijjah, 985 (Feb., 1578), IStimad (No. 119) arrived at 
Bhakkar. 

252. Dalpat, son of Ray Ray Singh. 

He has been mentioned above, p. 386. 


XVIII. Commanders of Four Hu~red. 


253. Shaykh Fayzi, son of Shaykh Mubarak of Nagor. 

The name of this great poet and friend of Akbar was Abi ’l-Fayz. 
Fayzi is his takhallus. Towards the end of his life in imitation of the form 
of the takhallus of his brother S AWami, he assumed the name of Fayydzi. 

Fayzi was the eldest son of Shaykh Mubarak of Nagor. Shaykh 
Mubarak (vide pp. 178, 195, 207, 219) traced his origin to an Arabian 
dervish from Yaman, who in the 9th century of the Hijrah had settled 
in Siwistin, where he married. In the 10th century, Mubarak’s father 
went to Hindiistin and settled at Nagor. Several of his children having 
died one after the other, he called his next child Mubarak. He was born 
in 911. When a young man, Mubarak went to Gujrat and studied under 
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Khatib Abi ’l-Fazl of Kazarin and Mawlana SImad of Laristan. 10 
950, Mubarak settled at Agra. It is said that he often changed his 
religious opinions. Under Islam Shah, he was a Mahdawi, and had to 
suffer persecution in the beginning of Akbar’s reign; he then became 
a Naqshbandi, then a Hamadani, and lastly, when the court was full of 
Persians, he inclined to ShiSism. But whatever his views may have been, 
the education which he gave his sons Fayzi and Abii ’l-Fagl, the greatest 
writers that India has produced, shows that he was a man of compre- 
hensive genius. Shaykh Mubarak wrote a commentary to the Qur*an, 
in four volumes, entitled MambaS" ‘I-Suytin,) and another work of the 
title of JawamiS* ‘I-kalam. Towards the end of his life, he suffered from 
partial blindness, and died at Lahor, on the 17th Zi Qa‘da, 1001, at the 
age of 90 years. The tartkh of his death will be found in the words 
Shaykh-« kamil. 

Shaykh Fayzi was born:at Agra in 954. His acquirements in Arabic 
Literature, the art of poetry, and in medicine, were very extensive. 
He used to treat poor people gratis. One day he appeared with his father 
before Shaykh SAbd" ’n-Nabi, the Sadr (p. 282), and applied for a grant 
of 100 bighas ; but he was not only refused, but alsc turned out of the 
hall with every contumely on account of his tendenci:s to ShiSiam. But 
Fayzi’s literary fame reached Akbar’s ears, and in the 12th year, when 
Akbar was on the expedition to Chitor, he was called to court. Fayzi's 
bigoted enemies in Agra interpreted the call as a summons before a 
Judge and warned the governor of the town not to let Fayzi escape. He 
therefore ordered some Mughuls to surround Mubarak’s house; but 
accidentally Fayai was absent from home. Mubarak : as ill-treated, and 
when Fay7zi at last: came, he was carried off by force. But Akbar received 
him most favourably, and Fayzi in a short time became the emperor's 
constant companion and friend. He was instrumental in bringing about 
the fall of Shaykh Abd" ’n-Nabi. 

In the 30th year he planned a khamaa, or collection of five epics, 
in imitation of the Khamsa of Nizdmi. The first, Marki:” ’l-adwar, 
was to consist of 3,000 verses, and was to be a jawdb (imitation) of 
Nizémi's Makhzan* ’l-asrdr ; the Sulayman o Bilgis and the Nal Daman 
were to consist of 4,000 verses each, and were to ve jawdbs of the Khusraw 
Shirin and Layla Majniin respectively ; and the Haft Kishwar and the 
Alkbarnama, each of 5,000 verses, were to correspond tu the Haft Paykar 
and the Sikandarndma. In the 33rd year he was made Malik“ ’sh-ShuSard, 


1 Badé,oni (IU1, 74) calls it MuybaS* nafis* is’ 'l-Cuyun. 
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or Poet Laureate (Akbarn., IIT, 559). Though he had composed portions 
of the Khamsa, the original plan was not carried out, and in the 39th year 
Akbar urged him to persevere, and recommended the completion of the 
Nal Daman. Fayzi thereupon finished the puem and presented, in the 
same year, a copy of it to his imperial master. 

Fayzi suffered from asthma, and died on the 10th Safar, 1004 (40th 
year). The tarikh of hiv death is Fayydz-i SAjam. It is said that he 
composed 101 books. The best known, besides his poetical works, are 
the Sawits* 'l-Ilhdm, and the Mawarid“ ’l-Kalam, regarding which vide 
below the poetical extracts. His fine library, consisting of 4,300 choice 
MSS., was embodied with the imperial library. 

Fayzi had been employed as teacher to the princes; sometimes he 
also acted as ambassador. Thus, in 1000, he was in the Dakhin, from where 
he wrote the letter to the historian Badi,oni, who had been in temporary 
disgrace at court. 

Vide also pp. 112, 113, 192, 194, 207, 216, 218 3 and Journal Asiatic 
Suciety Bengal for 1869, pp. 137, 142. 


254, Hakim Misgri. 

According to Bada,oni (III, 165) Ifakim Misri was a very learned man 
and a clever doctor. He also composed poems. A satire of his is mentioned 
which he wrote against Khwaja Shams" ’d-Din Khawafi (No. 159). He 
died in Burhanpiir and was buried there. 

Misri is mentioned in the Akbarnama, III, p. 629, and p. 843. In the 
latter passage, Abii ’l-F'azl mentions his death (middle of 1009), and states 
that he saw his friend on the deathbed. It is impossible to reconcile 
Abii ’]-Fazl’s date with Badi,oni’s statement ; for Bada,oni died in 1004 
(Journal Asiatic Society Bengal for 1869, p. 143). But both Abi ’l-Fazl 
and Bada,oni speak of the Hakim asa man of a most amiable and unselfish 
character. 

255. Irij, son of Mirzi Khankhaniin (No. 29). 

He was mentioned on p. 339. During the reign of Jahangir he was 
made §ibadar of Barér and Ahmadnagar. He greatly distinguished 
himself during several fights with Malik ‘Ambar, especially as Kharki,' 


4 ~ Lachm! Néri,in Shafiq, the author of tho Hagiqat-i Hindistan, says that 
it was called Kharki from tho Dakhia word 256, which ineana“ stony ",** a atony place ”. 
It lies 5 kos S.K. of Dawlatibid (the old Dhardgerh and De,ogir of SAla*4 ‘d-Din Khilji). 
Khark! under Jahangir was culled Fathaébad. In 1024 a canal was dug froin Kharki 
to Dawlatabd&d. Itn name was Chaharnahri, and the tarikh of ite completion is khayr-i 
jari(pr. a running benelit). Later Awrangsth changed the name of Kharkl to Awrangibid, 
undor which name it is now known. Kharki was tho seat of Malik ¢Ambar. 
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for which victories he was made a commander of 5,000. In the 12th year 
he served under Prince Shahjahan in the Dakhin. 

It is said that he was a good soldier, but stingy, and careless in his 
dress. A daughter of his was married (2nd Ramazan, 1026) to Prince 
Shahjahan. The offspring of this marriage, Prince Jahan-afroz, was 
born at Agra on the 12th Rajab, 1028, and died at Burhanpir, at the 
age of 1 year 9 months (Pudishdhnama). 

According to Grant's (iazctleer of the Central Provinces (2nd edition, 
p. 128), Irij’s tomb is at Burhinpér. “ The tomb was built during his 
lifetime, and is really a handsome structure.” The statement of the 
(jazetteer that [rij, towards the end of his life, “lived as a recluse’”’ at 
Burhanpir, is no* borne out by the histories ; for according to the Tuzuk 
(p. 270) he died of exressivs wine drinking. 

At his death (1028) he was only thirty-three years of age. The mansab 
of 400, which Abi ’1-Fazl assigns him, must therefore have been conferred 
upon him when he was a mere child. 

256. Saket Singh, son of Raja Man Singh (No. 30). 

Vide above, under No. 244. 

257. SAbd® ‘llah [Sarfaraz Khan] son of Khin-i ASzam Mirzi Koka 
(No. 21). ; 

Vide p. 316. 

It was stated (p. 316) on the authority of the .Wa*dasir that he received 
the title of Sardar Khdn, which bad become vacant by the death of 
Takhta Beg (No. 195). But the Tuzuk (p. 71) gives him the title of 
Sarfarda Khan. This is evidently a mistake of the author of the Ma*asir ; 
for the title of Sarddr Khan was in the 8th year (1022) conferred on 
Khwaja Yadgar, brother of SAbd" ‘lah Khan Firiiz-jang (Tuzuk, p. 116) 
when SAbd" ‘lah Sarfaraz Khan was still alive. 

The Ma*dsir also says that SAbd" ‘llah accompanied his father to 
Gwalyar (p. 317); but the Tuzuk (p. 141) states that he was imprisoned 
in Rantanbhur, from where, at the request of his father, he was called 
to court. 

358. SAli Muhammad Asp. 

Bada,oni says (II, p. 57) that “ ‘Ali Muhammad Asp, who is now in 
the service of the emperor, at the instigation of Jijak! Begum, killed 
Aba ’1-Fati Beg (p. 333). In the 9th year he was in the service of Mirza 
‘Muhammad Hakim, king of Kabul. Afterwards, he came to India. 
{n the 26th year (989) he served under Prince Murad against his former 


{* Chuckuk, Turk.—B.} 
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master (Akbarndma, IT, 345) ; 'n the 30th year (993) he served in Kabul 
(III, 487, 490). In the 32nd year he distinguished himself under S Abd" 
’|-Matlab (No. 83) against the Tarikis (III, p. 541). 

In the Lucknow edition of the Akbarndma he is wrongly called ‘Ali 
Muhammad Alif.. 

259. Mirzi Muhammad. 

A. Mirzi Muhammad was mentioned on p. 399. 

260. Shaykh Bayazid [Mu‘azzam Khan], grandson of Shaykh Salim 
of Fathpar Sikri. 

Bayazid’s mother nursed Prince Salim (Jahangir) on the day he was 
born (Tuzuk, p. 13). In the 40th year of Akbar's reign B. was a com 
mander of 400 and gradually rose to a command of 2,000. After Jahangir’s 
accession he received a mansab of 3,000 and the title of MuSazzam Khan. 
Soon ufter he was made Siibahdar of Dihli (lc., p. 37), and in the 3rd 
year a commander of 4,000, 2,000 horse. On his death he was buried 
at Fathpiir Sikri (Lc., p. 262). 

His son Mukarram Khan was son-in-law to Islim Khan Shaykh 
¢Ala*4 ’d-Din (another grandson of Shaykh Salim), under whom he served 
in Beugal.! He distinguished himself in the expedition to Ktich Haj, 
and brought the zamindar Parichhit before the governor.? At the death 
of his father-in-law, Muhtashim Khan Shaykh Qasim, brother of Islim 
Khan, was made governor of Bengal, and Mukarram Khan continued 
for one year in his office as governor of Kich Haji; but as he could not 
agree with Qiisim he went to court. 

Later, he was made governor of Orisi, and conquered the province 
of Khurdah (.c., pp. 214, 215), for which he was made a commander of 
3,000, 2,000 horse. He seems to have remained in Orisa till the 1th 
year (1029) when Hasan ‘Alf Turkmin was sent there as governor (Tuzuk, 
p. 308). In the 16th year M. Kh. came to court and was made Sibadar 
of Dihli and Fawjdlar of Mewat (l.c., p. 352). 


1 Islam Khin was marricd to a sister of Abii ')-Faz!, by whom he had a son called 
Hoshang. (slam Khin died a« governor of Bengal on the 5th Rajab, 1022 (7'uzuk, p. 126). 

8 The Pidivhthnima (U1, 64) whore Mukarram Khin's expedition is related, dis- 
tinguishes between Kiich Hijii and Kiich Bihir. Tho former was in the beginning of 
Jahingir's roign under Pariehhit, the latter under Lachmi Nari,in. Haji is the name of 
a famous loader of the Nich people, who in ethnological works ia said to have expelled 
the Kechiiria and founded a dynaaty which lasted two hundred years. His descendants 
still exercise jura regalia in Koch Bihir Proper. Matoriale for a history of Kich Bihar 
will be found in tho Akbarmimu (Lucknow Edition, 111, p. 208, annals of the 41st year) ; 
in the Tusuk-i Jahangiri (pp. 147, 220, 221, 223); in the Pad‘shahndma, I, 496; II, 64 
tu 70, 87, 88, 04; and in the Fath-i Asham; vide aloo Journal Aeiatic Society Bengal, 
vol. vai; Stewart's History of Bengal, p. 90; and above, pp. 315, 340, 343. 
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In the 21st year he v.28 sent to Bengal as governor, vee Khanazid 
Khan. He travelled by boat. One day he ordered his ship to be moved 
to the bank, as he wished to say the afternoon prayer, when a sudden 
gale broke forth, during which he and his companions were drowned. 

261. Ghaznin Khan, of Jalor. 

Ghaznin Khan was in the 40th year of Akbar’s reign a commander 
of 400. Heis mentioned in the Pddishahnama (I, 167)! as having served 
during the reign of Jahangir against the Rani. 

Bird, in his History of Gujrat (pp. 124, 405), calls him Ghaznawi Khan 
and Ghazni Khan, and says he was the son of Malik Khanji Jalori. 
Ghaznin Khin seems to have been inclined to join the insurrection of 
Sultan Mugaffar. The Khankhanan, on the 9th Muharram, 998, sent a 
detachment against Jalor; but perceiving that he was not in a fit condition 
to offer resistance, Ghaznin went submissively to court. The emperor 
took compassion on him, and confirmed him in his hereditary possessions. 

His son Pahar was executed by Jahangir. ‘‘ When I came to Dih 
Qaziyan, near Ujjain, I summoned Pahar. This wretch had been put 
by me, after the death of his father, in possession of the Fort and the 
district of Jalor, his ancestral home. He is a young man, and was often 
checked by his mother for his bad behaviour. Annoyed at this, he entered 
with some of his companions her apartments, and killed her. I investi- 
gated the case, found him guilty, and had him executed.” (Safar, 1026 ; 
Tuzuk, p. 174). 

Another son of Gnaznin Khan is Nizam who died in the 6th year of 
Shahjahan’s reign. He was a commander of 900, 550 horse (Padishahn., 
I, b., 313). 

Ghaznin’s brother Firfiz was a commander of 600, 400 horse, and died 
in the 4th year (Pddishahn., I, b., 319). . 

The Pédishahnama (II, 739) mentions also a Mujahid of Jalor, who 
in the 20th year of Snahjahan’s reign was a commander of 800, 800 horse. 

262. Kijak Khwaja, son of Khwaja SAbd" ’llah. 

The first volume of the Akbarnama (p. 411) mentions a Kijak Khwaja 
among the grandees who accompanied Humayin to India. The third 


1 Wrongly called in the Bibl. Indice. Edition of the Padishdhndma (I, 167), (shazall 
in 


Ghaznin's jagir, before Akbar's conquest of Gujrit, as detailed by Bird (p. 124) 
includes Py is hpeae of Nagor and Mirtha, and fixes the revenue at nearly 10 lacs of rupoes, 
with 7,000 horse. This can only have been nominal. Abd '!-Fasl, in his description of 

dba jmir, IIIrd book, mentions 3} lacs of rupess, with 2,000 horse, as the jamaS of 
dlor and Siénchor (8.W. of Jilor). 
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volume of the same work (p. 470) mentions a Kijak Khwaja, who in 993 
served against Qutli Lohani in Bengal. Vide No. 109. 

263. Sher Khin Mughul. 

264. Fath" ‘llah, son of Muhammad Wafa. 

He anpears to be the Fath" ‘llah mentioned in the Akbarnama (ill, 
825) as the sharbatdar of the emperor. Akbar made him an Amir. For 
some fault he was sent to the Dakhin ; but as he got ill, he was recalled. 
He recovered and went on sick leave {o Mandii, where he died (1008). 

265. Ray Manohar, son of Raja Lokaran. 

Raja Lokaran belonged to the Shaykhawat branch of the Kachhwahas. 
He served, in the 21st year, under Man Singh, against the Rana, ard went 
in the same year with Raja Bir Bar to Dongarpiir,' the zamindar of which 
wished to send h's daughter to Akbar’s harem. In the 24th year he 
served under Todar Mal in Bihar, and in the 24th year under the Khan 
Khanan in Gujrat. 

Manohar, in the 22nd year, reported to the emperor on his visit to 
Amber that in the neighbourhood an old town existed the site of which 
was marked by huge mounds of stone. Akbar encouraged him to rebuild 
it, and laid the foundation himself. The new settlement was called Mol 
Manoharnagar.* In the 45th year he was appointed with Ray Durga 
Lal (No. 103) to pursue Muzaffar Husayn Mirza (p. 516), who was caught 
by Khwaja Waisi. 

In the lst year of Jahangir’s reign he served under Prince Parwiz 
against the Rana, and was made, in the 2nd year, a commander of 1,500, 
600 horse (Tuzuk, p. 64). He served long in the Dakhin and died in the 
llth year. 

His son Prithi Chand received after the death of his father the title 
of Ray, and was made a commander of 500, 300 horse (l.c., p. 160). 

Manohar wrote Persian verses, and was called at court Mirza Manohar ; 
vide my article, ‘A Chapter from Muhammadan History,” Calcutta 
Revietw, April, 1871. 

266. Khwaja SAbd" 's-Samad, Shirin-qalam (sweet-pen). 

He is not to be confounded with No. 353. 

Khwaja SAbd" 's-Samad was a Shirazi. His father Khwaja Nizam" 


1 The word dongar, which occurs in the names of places from Sorath to Malwa and 
Central India, isa Gond word meaning a forest. There are many Dongarpiirs, Dongargaws, 
Dongartils, Dongars, etc. Similarly, the word bir in Mundé@ri signifies a jungle, whence 
Birbatim (Western Bengal). Thus also Jharkand, or jungle region, the general name of 
Chutva Nagpir. The above-mentioned Dongarpur lies on the N.W. frontier of Gujrit 
(Akbarn., ITI, 169, 170, 477). 

4 The maps give a Manoharpiir north of Amber, about Lat. 27° 20’. 
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*l-Mulk was Vazir to Shah Shuja‘ of Shiraz. Before Humayin left Iran 
he went to Tabriz, where S Abd" ’s-Samad paid his respects. He was even 
at that time known asa painter and calligraphist. HumAyiin invited him 
to come to him, and though then unable to accompany the emperor, 
he followed-him in 956 to Kabul. 

Under Akbar SA. was a commander of 400; but low as his mansab 
was, he had great influence at court. In the 22nd year he was in charge 
of the mint at Fathpir Sikri (Akbarndma, ITI, 195); and in the 31st year, 
when the officers were redistributed ‘over the several siibas, he was 
appointed Diwan of Multan. 

As an instance of his skill it is mentioned that he wrote the Strat“ 
l-tkhlas (Qur*én, Sur. CXII) on a poppy seed (danah-y khashkhash), 
Vide p. 114. 

For his son, vide No. 351. 

267. Silhadi, son of Raja Bihari Mal (No. 23). 

268. Rim Chand Kachhwaha. 

Vide p. 422. 

[Ram Chand Chauhin.] The Ma*dgir says that he was the son of 
Badal Singh, and a commander of 500. In the 17th year he served under 
M. ‘Aziz Koka (No. 21) in Gujrat, and in the 26th year under Sultan 
Murad against M. Muhammad Hakim, king of Kabul. In the 28th year 
he was under M. Shahrukh in the Dakbin. In the fight, in which Raja 
SAli of Khandesh fell, R. Ch. received twenty wounds and fell from his 
horse. Next day he was found still alive. He died a few days later (41et 
year, 1005). : 

269. Bahadur Khan Qirdar. 

He served in the beginning of the 18th year in Gujrat (Akbarnadma, 
III, 25), in the 26th in Kabul (/.c., 333) and in the siege of Asir (1008). 

The Pddishannama (I, b., pp. 311, 315) mentions Ababakr and 
Usman, sons of Bahaédur Khan Qiirbegi, -vho seems to be the same 
officer. They died in the 8th and 9th years of Skahjahan. 

270. Banka, the Kachhwaha. 

He served in the 26th year in Kabul (Akbdarn., III, 333). His sor 
Haridi Ram was under Shahjahan a commander of 1,500, 1,000 horse 
and died in the 9th of his reign. 


XIX. Commanders of Three Hundred and Fifty. 


¢ 
athe mabe ans aa sons of Sultan Husayn Mirzi, 
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They were mentioned above on p. 328. Mirzé Sanjar is not to be 
confounded with the Mirza Sankar mentioned on p. 533, note 1. 

273. SAli Mardin Bahadur. 

The Tabaqat mentions him as having been in 984 (21st year) at court, 
from where he was sent to Qulij Khan (No. 42) at Idar, who was to go to 
Gujrat to see the ships off which under Sultan Khwaja (No. 108) were 
on the poirt of leaving for Makkah. Later he served under the Khan 
Khanan jn Sind,’ and in the 41st year in the Dakhin. Subsequently, 
he commanded the Talingana corps. In the 46th year, he marched to 
Pathri to assist Sher Khwaja (No. 176) when he heard that Bahadur 
Khan Gilani, whom he had left with a small detachment in Talingana, 
had been defeated. He returned and attacked the enemies who were 
much stronger than he; his men fled and he himself was captured. In 
the same year Abii ’]-Fazl made peace, and SAli Mardan was set at liberty. 
In the 47th year he served with distinction under Mirza Irij (No. 255) 
ageinst Malik S Ambar. 

In the 7th year of Jahangir’s reign he was attached to the corps 
commanded by SAbd" ‘lah Khan Firiiz-jang, who had been ordered to 
move with the Gujrat army over Nasik into the Dakhin, in order to co- 
operate with the second army corps under Khan Jahan Lodi. SAbd" ’llah 
entered the hostile ter:itory without meeting the second army, and 
returned towards Gujrat, now pursued by the enemies. In one of the 
fights which ensued, SA. M. was wounded and captured. He was taken 
before Malik S‘Ambar, and though the doctors did everything to save 
him, he died two days later of his wounds, in 1021 a.H. (Tuzuk, p. 108). 

His son Karam ‘liah served under Jahangir (Z'uzuk, p. 269) and was 
under Shahjahan a commander of 1,000, 1,000 horse. He was for some 
time commandant of Fort Odgir, and died in the 21st year of se 8 
reign. 

274. Raga Quli, son of Khén Jahan (No. 24). 

Vide above, p. 351. 

275. Shaykh Khibi (Qutb' ’d-Din Khan-i Chishti] of Fathpir 
Sikri. 

His father was a Shaykhzada of Bada,on, and his mother a daughter of 
Shaykh Salim. Khibi was a foster-brother of Jahangir? When the 
prince was at Ilahabad in rebellion against Akbar, he conferred upon 
Khiba the title of Qutb" ’d-Din Khan, and made bim §ibadar of Bihar. 


3 Vide Dowson, Elliot's Historians, I, p. 248. 
8 Jabingir save that Khibi's mother. was dearer to him than his own mother. 
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On his accession he made him Sibadar of Bengal, vice Man Singh (9th 
Jumada I, 1015; Tuzuk, p. 37). 

At that time, Sher Afkan SAli Quli Istajli (vide No. 394) was tuydldar 
of Bardwan, and as his wife Mihr® ’n-Nisa [Nir Jahén] was coveted 
by the emperor, Qutb was ordered to send Sher Afkan to court, who 
however, refused to go. Qutb, therefore, went to Bardwan, sending 
Ghiyas4, son of his sister, before him, to persuade Sher Afkan that no 
harm would be done to him. When Qutb arrived, Sher Afkan went to 
meet him, accompanied by two men. On his approach, Q. lifted up his 
horse-whip as a sign for his companions to cut down Sher Afkan. “ What 
is all this ?”’ exclaimed Sher. Qutb waved his hand to call back his men, 
and advancing towards Sher, upbraided him for his disobedience. His 
mer mistaking Qutb’s signal to withdraw, closed round Sher, who 
rushed with his sword against Qutb and gave him a deep wound in the 
abdomen. Qutb was a stout man, and seizing the protruding bowels 
with his hands, called out to his men to cut down the scoundrel. Amba 
Khan, a Kashmiri noble of royal blood, thereupon charged Sher Afkan, 
and gave him a sword cut ovez the head ; but he fell at the same time. 
pierced through by Sher's sword (p. 529, note 1). The men now crowded 
round him and struck him to the ground. Qutb" 'd-Din was still on 
horseback, when he beard that Sher Afkan had been killed, and he sent 
off Ghiyasa to bring his effects and his family to Bardwan. He then 
was removed in a palkt. He died whilst. being carried away. His corpse 
was taken to Fathpiir Sikri and buried. 

In 1013 he buiu the Jamis mosque of Bada,on. 

His son, Shaykh Ibrahim, was, in 1015, a commander of 1,000, 300 
horse, and had the title of Kishwar Khan. He was for some time governor 
of Rohtis, and servec in the beginning of 1021 against SUsman. 

Tlahdiya, son of Kishwar Khan, is mentioned in the Padishahnama 
(I, b., 100, 177, 307; TI, 344, 379, 411, 484). 

276. Ziya®" 'l-Mulk, of Kashan. 

The Akbarndma (IIT, 490, 628) and the Tuzuk (p. 11) mention a 
Ziya** *d-Din. 

The Hakim Ziyaé*" ’d-Din of Kashan, who under Shahjahan held the 
title of Rahmat Khan, can scarcely be the same. 

277. Hamza Beg Ghatréghali. 

He may be the brother of No. 293. The kbarndma (IIT, 255) mentions 
also a Husayn Beg Ghatraghali. 

278. Mukhtar Beg, son of Agha Mulla. 

Mukhtar Beg served under ASzam Khan Koka (No. 21) in Bihar, 
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Gadha-Ra,isin (Akbarn. III, 276, 473), and in the 36th year, under 
Sultan Murad in Malwa. 

Nasr" ‘llah, son of Mukhtar Beg, was under Shahjahan a commander 
of 700, 150 horse, and died in the 10th year. 

Fath" ‘lah, son of Nasr" ‘lah, was under Shahjahan a commander 
of 500, 50 horse (Padishahn., I, b., 318; II, 752). 

Abi ’1-Fazl calls Mukhtar Beg the son of Agh& Mulla. This would 
seem to be the Aghd Mulla Dawatdar, mentioned on p. 398. If so, 
Mukhtar Beg would be the brother of Ghiyads" ’d-Din ‘Ali (No. 126), 
The Agha Mullé mentioned below (No. 376), to judge from the Tuzuk 
(p. 27), is the brother of Asaf Khan ITI (No. 98), and had a son of the name 
of BadiS" ’z-Zaman, who under Shahjahan was a commander of 500, 
100 horse (Pad., I, b., 327; If, 751). In Muhammadan families the name 
of the grandfather is often given to the grandchild. 

279. Haydar SAli SArab. 

He served, in the 32nd year, in Afghanistan (Akbarn., ITI, 540, 548). 

280. Peshraw Khan [Mihtar Sa‘adat). 

Mihtar SaSadat had been brought up in Tabriz, and was in the service 
of Shah Tahmasp, who gave him as a present to Humayin. After 
Humiyiin’s death he was promoted and got the title of Peshraw Khan. 
In the 19th year Akbar seat him on a mission to Bihar, where he was 
caught on the Ganges by Gajpati, the great zamindar (p. 437, note 2). 
When Jagdespiir, the stronghold of the Raja, was conquered, Gajpati 
ordered several prisoners to be killed, among them Peshraw. The 
executioner, however, did not kill him, and told another man to do so. 
But the latter accidentally could not get his sword out of the.scabbard ; 
and the Raja, who was on the point of flying, having no time to loge, 
ordered him to take P. on his elephant. The elephant was wild and 
restive, and the man who was in charge of P. fell from the animal and 
got kicked, when tne brute all at once commenced to roar in such a 
manner that the other elephants ran away frightened. Although P.’s 
hands were tied, he managed to get to the kalawa (p. 135) of the driver 
and thus sat firm; but the driver, unable to manage, the brute, threw 
himself to the ground and ran away, leaving P. alone on the elephant. 
Next morning it got quiet, and P. threw himself down, when he was 
picked up by a trooper who had been searching for him. 

In the 21st year he reported at court the defeat of Gajpa.t! (Akbarn., 
Il], 163). In the 25th ver he served in Bengal (.c., p. 289). Later he 


1 Gajpati’s brother, Bairi Sal, had been killed (Aldarn., III, 163). 
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was seut to Nizam" ’l-Mulk of the Dakhin, and afterwards to Bahadur 
Khan, son of Raja ‘Ali Khan of Khandesh. His mission to the latter 
was in vain, and Akbar marched to Asir. P. distinguished himself in 
the siege of Maligadh. 

Jahangir made him a commander of 2,000, and continued him in his 
office as superintendent of the Farrdsh-khana (Quartermaster). 

P. died in the 3rd year, on the Ist Rajab, 1017. Jahangir says (Tuzuk, 
p. 71) “ He was an excellent servant, and though ninety years old, he 
was smarter than many a young man. He had amassed a fortune of 
15 lacs of rupees. His son Rydyat is unfit for anything; but for the sake 
of his father, I put him in charge of half the Farrash-khana. 

281. Qazi Hasan Qazwini. 

In the 32nd year (995) he served in Gujrat (Akbarn., III, 537, 554, where 
the Lucknow edition has Qazi Husayn), and later in the siege of Asir 
(l.c., ILL, 825). 

282. Mir Murdd-i Juwayni. 

He is not to be confounded with No. 380, but may be the same as 
mentioned on p. 380. 

Juwayn is the Arabic form of the Persian Gijan, the name of a small 
town,! in Khurasin, on the road between Bistém and Nishapir. It lies, 
according to the Ma‘asir in the district of Bayhaq, of which Sabzwir 
is the capital, and is renowned as the birthplace of many learned men 
and poets. | 

Mir Murad belongs to the Sayyids of Juwayn. As he had been iong 
in the Dakhin, he was also called Dakhins. He was an excellent shot, and 
Akbar appointed him rifle-instructor to Prince Khurram. He died, in 
the 46th year, as Bakhshi of Lahor. He had two sons, Qasim Khan 
and Hashim Khan. 

Qasim Khan was an excellent poet, and rose to distinction under 
Islam Khan, governor of Bengal, who made him treasurer of the siiba. 
Later, he married Manija Begum, sister of Nir Jahan, and thus became 
a friend of Jahangir. An example of a happy repartee is given. Once 
Jahangir asked for a cup of water. The cup was so thin that it could 
not bear the weight of the water, snd when banded to the emperor it 
broke. Looking at Qasiza, J. said (metre Ramal) :— 

OS eeruad | 3 al,t wl oy 25,4 baslS 
The cup was lovely, sn the water lost its rest— 


1 Wide Wieterfeld’s Yacut, IT, 164 
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when Qasim, completing the verse, replied :— 
YG dy CCE! bad Ubatoy |) dle ao 
It saw my love-grief, and could not suppress its tears. 

In the end of J.’s reign, he was Siibadar of Agra, and was in charge 
of the treasures in the fort. When the emperor died, and Shahjehan 
left the Dakhin, Qasim paid his respects in the Bagh-i Dahra (Agra), 
which in honour of Jahangir had been called Nur Manzil, and was soon 
after made a commander of 5,000, 500 horse, and appointed governor of 
“engal, vide Fida*t Khan. 

As Shahjahin when prince, during his rebellion, had heard of the 
wicked practices of the Portuguese in Bengal, who converted natives 
by force to Christianity, he ordered Qasim to destroy their settlement 
at Higli. In the 5th year, in ShaSban, 1041, or February, a.p. 1632 
(Padishahn., 1, 435, 437), Q. sent a corps under his son SInayat" “llah and 
Allah Yar Khan to Higli. The Portuguese held out for three months 
and a half, when the Muhammadans succeeded in laying dry the ditch 
in front of the Church, dug a mine, and blew up the church. The fort 
was taken. Ten thousand Portuguese are said to have perished during 
the siege, and 4,400 were taken prisoners. About 10,000 natives whom 
they had in their power were liberated. One thousand Musulmans died 
as martyrs for their religion.’ 

Three days after the conquest of Higli, Qasim died (l.c., p. 444). 
The JamiS Masjid in the Atga Bazar of Agrah was built by him. | 

283. Mir Qasin Badakhshi. 

He served in the Dakhin (Akbarn., ITT, 830). 

284. Banda SAli Maydani. 

Maydani ia the name of an Afghan clan; vide No. 317. Banda SAli 
served in the 9th year with Muhammad Hakim of Kabul, who was 
attacked by Mirzi Sulayman of Badakhshan (No. 5) and had applied 
to Akbar for help. In the 30th and 32nd years he served in Kabul 
(Akbarn., II, 299; ITT, 477, 540). 

The Akbarnama (II, 209) also mentions a Banda 5 Ali Qurbegi. 

285. Khwajagi Fath" ‘lah, son of Haji HabibY ‘Wah of Kashin. 

He was mentioned above on pp. 386, 516. He served in the 30th year 
under Mirzé Aziz Koka (No. 21). Akbarn., I1E,.£73. 


1 The siege of Hagli commenced on tho 2nd Zi Hijjah, 10H, er Lith June, 1632, 
and the town was taken on the Lith Rabi¢ [, 1042, or 10th September, 1632. The village 
of Haldipir, mentioned in the Padishdhminuc as having for some time been the head- 
quarters of the Mughul army, 18 called on our maps Holod par, and lies N.W. of Hugli. 

The Portuguese church of Bundei (a corruption uf bavdur %) bears the year 1599 on 
ita keystone. 
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286. Zahid 

287. Dost [Muhammad] sons of Sadiq Khan (No. 43). 

288. Yaér [Muhammad] 

They have been mentioned above on p. 384. Zahid in the end of 1025, 
served against Dalpat (No. 252). 

Regarding Zahid, vide also a passage from the Tarnkh+ Ma‘ simi, 
translated Dowson’s edition of Elltot’s Historians, I, 246. 

289. ‘SIszat® ‘lah Ghujdwani. 

Ghujduwan is a small town in Bukhara. 

The Akbarnama (IIT, 548) mentions a Qizgi SIzzat¥ 'llah, who, in the 
32nd year, served in Afghanistan. 


XX. Commanders of Three Hundred. 


290. Altin Qulij. 

291. Jan Quiij. 

Two MSS. have Altiin Qulij, son of Khan Qulij, which latter name 
would be an unusual transposition for Qulij Khan. They are not the 
sons of Qulij Khan (No. 42), vide Nos. 292 and 293. 

Altin Qulij is mentioned in the Akbarnama (III, 554) as having 
served in Baglina with Bharji, the Raja who was hard pressed in Fort 
Molher by his relations. Bharji died about the same time (beginning of 
the 33rd year). 

uu? sau’ 

oe ar (Qulij?'Uah} | sons of Qulij Khin (No. 42). 

Sayf is Arabic, and means the same as the Turkish qult}, a sword. 
Sayf" ’llah was mentioned under No. 203. In the beginning of the 33rd 
year he served under Sadiq Khan (No.-43) in Afghanistan. 

Regarding Mirzé Chin Qulij, the Ma*dstr says that he was an educated, 
liberal man, well versed iu government matters. He had learned under 
Mulla Mustafa of Jaunpiir, and was for a long time Fawjdar of 
Jaunpiir and Banaras. 

At the death of his father, his younger brother Mirzé Lahauri, the 
spoiled pet son of his father, joined Chin Qulij in Jaunpir. He had not 
been long there when he interfered in government matters and caused 
disturbances, during which Chin Qulij lost his life. His immense property 
escheated to the state; it is said that it took the clerks a whole year 
to make the inventory. 

In 1022, when Jahangir was in Ajrrir, he summoned Mullé Mustafa, 
who had been the Mirza’s teacher, with the intention of doing him harm. 


While at court he got acquainted with Mullé Mubammad of Thathah, 
a teacher in the employ of Agafjah (or Agaf Khin IV; vide p. 396), 
who had scientific discussions with him, and finding him a learned man, 
interceded on his behalf. Mustafa was let off, went to Makkah and died. 

Mirzé Lahauri was caught and imprisoned. After some time, he was 
set at liberty, and received a daily allowance (yausiyya). He had a house 
in Agra, near the Jamnsa, at the end of the Darsan, and trained pigeons. 
He led a miserable life. 

The Ma*dgir mentions a few instances of his wicked behaviour. Once 
he buried one of his servants alive, as he wished to know something 
about Munkir and Nakir, the two angels who, according to the belief of 
the Muhammadans, examine the dead in the grave, beating the corpse 
with sledge hammers if «he dead man is found wanting in belief. When 
the man was dug out he was found dead. Another time, when with his 
father, in Lahor, he disturbed a Hindi wedding-feast and carried off the 
bride ; and when the people complained to his father, he told them to be 
glad that thoy were now related to the Sibadir of Lahor. 

The other sons of Qulij Khan, as Qulij® ‘lab, Chin, Qulij, Balja Q., 
Bayram Q., and Jan Q., held mostly respectable mangabs. 

The Tusuk-+ Jahangivi relates the story differently. Both M. Chin 
Qulij and M. Lahaurf are described as wicked men. Chin Q., after the 
death of his father, came with his brothers and relations to court (Safar, 
1023; Tuzuk, p. 127) and received Jaunpiir as jagir. As the emperor 
heard of the wicked doings of M. Tahauri, from whom no man was 
safe, he sent an Abadi to Jaunpir to bring him to court, when Chin 
Qulij fled with him to several samindars. The men of Janangir Quli 
Khan, governor of Bihir, at last caught him ; but before he was taken 
to the governor, Chin died, some say, in consequence of an attack of 
illness, others from wounds he had inflicted on himeelf. His corpse was 
taken to Jahangir Quii Khin, who sent it with his family and property. 
to [lahabad. mee eee vere ot ES rerreety Se eer tere 
given away to samindars (1024; TJ'uruk, p. _ 

ae Aba 'l-Fattih Atalig. 

295. Sayyid Bayasid of Birha. 

He served in the 38rd year (996) in Gujriét (Adbérn., TTI, 553). In 
ate beginning of Sen 11S your ct Zabingir erage (0) Pe onved ver 
title of Mustafg Khan (T'usuk, p. 344). 

In the let year of Shihjebia’s reign he was made « commander of 
2,000, 700 horse (Pad., I, 183). a a a 
grandees of the Padishdhndma, 
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296. Balbhadr, the Rathor. 

207. Abi 'l-MaSalf, son of Sayyid Mubammad Mir SAdl (No. 140). 

298. Badqir Ansari. 

He was in Bengal at the outhreak of the military revolt. In the S7th 
year he served under Man Singh in the expedition to Oris’ (Akbarn., 
III, 267, 641). 

299. Biyasid Beg Turkmin. | 

He was at first in Mun‘im’s service (Akbarn., IT, 238, 288). The 
P&dishdhnima (I, b., 328) mentions Mabmiid Beg, son of Bayasid Beg. 
Vide No. 335. 

300. Shaykh Dawlat Bakhtyar. 

301. Husayn, the Pakhliwil. 

The story of the origia of his family from the Qirliiqs under Timir 
(vide p. 504) is given in the Tuzuk (p. 290). Jahangir adds, “ but they 
do not know who was then their chief. At present they are common 
Panjabis (Lahauri-ys mahaz) and speak Panjabi. This is also the case 
vith Dhantir ” (vide No. 392). 

Sultan Husayn, as he called himself, is the son of Sultin Mahmiid. 
His rebellious attitude towards Akbar has been mentioned above on 
p. 504. When Jahangir in the 14th year (beginning of 1029) paid him a 
visit, Husayn was about seventy years old, but still active. He was 
then a commander of 400, 300 horse, and Jahangir promoted him to a 
mangab of 600, 350 horse. 

Husayn died in the 18th year (end of 1082; Tusuk, p. 367). His 
command and the district of Pakhli were given to his son Shidman. 

Shédman served under Déré Shikoh in Qandahar (beginning of 
1052) and was in the 20th year of Shahjehan’s reign a commander of 
1,000, 900 horse. Pddishidhndna, II, 298, 733. 

The Tusuk (p. 290) mentions a few places in the district of Pakhli, 
and has a remark:on the thick strong beer which the inhabitants made 
from bread and rice. 

302. Kesii Dds, son of Jai Mal. 

Vide No. 408. One MS. has Jait Mal, instead of Jat Mal. The 
Pédishihnama (1, b., 810) mentions a Raja Girdhar, son of Kesi Das, 
grandson of Jat Mal of Mirtha. The Tusuk frequently mentions a Kesd 
Das Mari (Tuzuk, pp. 9, 37, 203). 

308. Mirsa Kha of Nishipir. One MS. has Jan for Khan. 

304. Mugaffar, brother uf Khin ‘Alam (No. 58). 

My text edition has wrongly Khan-i ASzam for Khan ‘Alem. 
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305. Tulsi Dis Jédon. 

He served in 992 against Sultan Muzaffar of Gujrat (Akbarn., III, 422). 

The Akbarnama (III, 157, 434, 598) mentions another Jidd Raja 
Gopal. He died in the end of the 34th year, and is mentioned in the 
Tabaqat as a commander of 2,000. 


306. Rahmat Khan, son of Masnad-i SAlt. 
~ Masnad-i SAG is an Afghan title, as Majlis* 'l Majalis, Majlis 

IkhisyGr, etc. It was the title of Fattii Khan, or Fath Khan, a courtier 
of Islam Shah, who afterwards joined Akbar’s service. He served under 
Husayn Quli Khan Jahan (No. 24) in 980 against Nagarkot (Bada*oni, 
II, 161). The Yabagat makes him a commander of 2,000). He seems 
to be the same Fath Khan whom Sulayman Kararinf had put in charge 
of Rohtas in Bihar (Bad., II, 77). 

He died in the 34th year in Audh (Akbarn., IIT, 599). 

A Rehmat Khan served in the 45th year in the Dakhin. Rabmat 
Khin’s brother, Shah Muhammad, is mentioned below, No. 396. 


307. Ahmad Qasim Koka. . 

He served in 993 against the Yisufza*is, and in 996 under Sadiq 
Khan, against the Tarikis (Akbarn., III, 490, 552). 

The Tuzuk (p. 159) mentions a Yar Beg, son of A. Q.’s brother. 


308. Bahadur Gohlot. 


309. Dawlat Khan Lodi. 

He was a Lodi A! Afghan of the Shahi-khayl clan, and was at first in the 
service of §Aziz Koka (No. 21). When SAbd" ’r-Rahim (No. 29) married 
the daughter of Aziz, Dawlat Khan was transferred to S Abd" ’r-Rahim’s 
service, and ‘Aziz, in sending him to his son-in-law, said, “ Take care of 
this man, and you may yet get the title of your father (Khan Khanar).” 
Dawlat distinguished himself in the wars in Gujrat (p. 355, 1. 24, where 
for Dost Khan, as given in the Ma*dsir, we have to read Dawlat Khan), 
in Thatha and the Dakhin. His courage was proverbial. In his master’s 
contingent he held a command of 1,000. Sultan Danyal won him over, 
and made him a commander of 2,000. 

He died in the end of the 45th yesr (ShaSb&n, °303; .. 4: :dnagar 
(Akbarn., III, 846). It is said that Akbar stood in awe of him, and when 
he heard of his death, he is reported to have said, “ To-day Sher Khan 
Sir died.” 

Dawlat Khan's eldest son, whom the Ma*dgir calls Mabmid, was half 
mad. In the 46th year, on a hunting tour, he left his companions, got 
into a quarrel with some Kolis near Pal, and perished. 
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Dawlat’s second son is the renowned Pir Khan, or Piri, better known 
in history under his title Khan Jahan Lodi. If Akbar’s presentiments 
were deceived in the father, they were fulfilled in the son. 

Pir Khan, when young, fell out with his father, and fled with his 

elder brother, whom the Ma*dgir here calls Muhammad Khan, to Bengal, 
where they were assisted by Man Singh. Muhammad Khan died when 
young. 
Like his father, P. Kh. was in the service of Sultan Danydl, who 
treated him like a friend, and called him “son”. On the death of the 
Prince, Pir, then twenty years old, joined Jahangir’s service, was made 
in the second year a commander of 3,000, and received the title of 
Salabat Khan (Tuzuk, p. 42). He gradually rose to a mangab of 5,000, 
and received the title of Khan Jahan, which was looked upon as second 
in dignity to that of Khin Khanaén. Although Jahangir treated him like 
an intimate friend rather than a subject, Khan Jahén never got his 
position and formed no ambitious plans. 

When Prince Parwiz, Raja Man Singh and Sharif Khan (No. 351) 
were sent to the Dakhin to reinforce the Khan Khanin and matters 
took an unfavourable turn, Khan Jahan, in 1018, was sent with 12,000 
troopers to their assistance. At the review, Jahangir came down from the 
state window, put his turban on Kh. J.’s head, seized his hand, and helped 
him in mounting. Without delaying in Burhanpir, Kh. J. moved to 
Balaghat, where the imperial army was. At Mulkapir, a great fight 
took place with Malik ‘Ambar, and the imperialists unaccustomed to the 
warfare of the Dakhinis, lost heavily. The Khan Khinan met him with 
every respect, and took him to Balaghat. According to the original plan, 
Kh. J. was to lead the Dakhin corps, and SAbd" "llah Khan the Gujrat 
army, upon Daulatabad (under No. 273). Malik SAmber, afraid of being 
attacked from two sides, succeeded in gaining over the Khin Khanan, 
who managed to detain Kh. J. in Zafarnagar; and SAbd" 'llih, when 
marching forward, found no support, and had to retreat with heavy losses. 
Kh. J. got short of provisions ; his horses died off, and the splendid army 
with which he had set out, returned in a most disorderly state to 
Burhanpiir. 

Kh. J. aceused the Khin Khanan of treason, and offered to conquer 
Bijépir in two years, if the emperor would give him 30,000 men and 
absolute power. This Jahangir agreed to, and the Khan-i ASgam (No. 21) 
and Khan ‘Alam (No. 328) were sent to his assistance. But though the 
Khan Khbanan had been removed, the duplicity of the Amirs remained 
what it had been before, and matters did not improve. The command 
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was therefore given to the Khan-i ASzam and Kh. J. received Thalner 
as jagir, and was ordered to remain at [lichpGir. After a year, he returned 
to court, but was treated by the emperor in as friendly a manner as 
before. 

In the 15th year, when the Persians threatened Qandahar, Kh. J. 
was made governor of Multén. Two years later, in the 17th year, Shah 
‘Abbas took Qandahar after a siege of forty days. Kh. J. was called to 
court for advice, having been forbidden to attack Shah ‘Abbas, because 
kings should be opposed by kings. When he came to court, Prince 
Khurram was appointed to reconquer Qandahar, and Kh. J. was ordered 
back to Multén to make preparations for the expedition. It is said that 
the Afghan tribes from near Qandahar came to him in Multan, and declared 
themselves willing to be the vanguard of the army, if he would only 
promise every horseman five tankas, and each foot soldier two tankas 
per diem to keep them from starving ; they were willing to go with him 
to Isfahin, and promised to be responsible for the supplies. But Kb. J. 
refused the proffered assistance, remarking that Jahangir would lll 
him if he heard of the attachment of the Afghans to him. 

In the meantime matters changed. Shahjahan rebelled, and the 
expedition to Qandahar was not undertaken. The emperor several times 
ordered Kh. J. to return, and wrote at last himself, adding the curious 
remark that even Sher Khan Sir, in spite of his enmity, would after so 
many requests have obeyed. The delay, it is said, was caused by severe 
iHness. Os his arrival at court, Kh. J. was made commandant of Fort 
Agra, and was put in charge of the treasures. 

In the 19th year, on the death of the Khan-i A‘Szam, he was made 
governor of Gujrat, and when Mahabat Khan was sent to Bengal, he was 
appointed ataliq to Prince Parwis, whom he joined at Burbanpir. 

In 1035, the 21st year, Parwiz died, and the Dakhin was placed 
under Kb. J. He moved against Fath Khan, son of Malik ‘Ambar, to 
Balighét. His conduct was now more than suspicious: he accepted 
proposals made by Hamid Khan Habshi, the minister of the Nizam Shah, 
to cede the conquered districts for an annual payment of three lacs of hins 
though the revenue was 55 krors of dams (Pddishahn., I, 271), and ordered 
the imperial Fawjdirs and Thinahdars to give up their places to the 
agents of the Nigim Shab and repair to Burhinpir. Only Sipahdér 
Khan, who atood in Ahmadnagar, refused to do so without express orders 
from the emperor. 

Soon after, Mahibat Khin joined Shahjshin at Junir, and was 
honoured with the title of Sipahedlar. On the death of Jahangir, which 
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took place immediately afterwards, Shahjahan sent Jin Nigér Khan 
to Kh. J., to find out what he intended to do, and confirm him at the 
same time in his office as Sibadar of the Dakhin ; hut as he in the mean- 
time had formed other plans, he sent back Jan Nisar without answer. He. 
intended to rebel. It is said that he was misled by Daryé Khan Robila 
and Fazil Khan, the Diwan of the Dakhin; Dawar Bakhsh, they 
insinuated, had been made emperor by the army, Shahryar had proclaimed 
himeelf in Lahor, whilst Shah}. had offended him by conferring the title 
of Sipahsalar on Mahabat Khan, who only lately had joined him ; he, 
‘too, should aim at the crown, as he was a man of great power, and would 
find numerous adherents. 

Shahj.. sent Mahabat to Manda, where Kh. J.’s family was. . Kh. J. 
renewed friendly relations with the Nigam Shah, and leaving Sikandar 
Dutanf in Burhanpir, he moved with several Amirs to Mandi, and 
deposed the governor Muzaffar Khan MaSmiri. But he soon saw how 
mistaken he was. The Amirs who had come with him, left him and paid 
their respects to Shaihj.; the proclamation of Dawar Bakhsh proved 
to be a scheme made by Asaf Khan in favour of Shahj., and Kh. J. 
sent a vakil to court and presented, after Shahj.’s accession, a most 
valuable present. The emperor was willing to overlook past: faults, and 
left him in possession of the government of Malwah. 

In the second year, after punishing Jhujhar Singh, Kh. J. came to 
court and was freated by the emperor with cold politeness. Theit 
mutual distrust soon showed itself. Shahj. remarked on the strong 
contingent which he had brought to Agra, and several parganas of his 
jagirs were transferred to others. One evening, at a darbaér, Mirza 
Lashkari, son of Mukhlis Khan, foolishly said to the sons of Kh. J., “ He 
will some of these days imprison your father.” Kh. J., on hearing this, 
shut himself up at home, and when the emperor sent Islam Khan to his 
house to inquire, he begged the messeager to obtain for him an amdn- 
nama, or letter of safety, as he was hourly expecting the displeasure of 
his master. Shahj. was generous enough to send him the guarantee ; 
but though even Asaf Khan tried to console him, the old suspicions 
were never forgotten. In fact it would seem that he only feared the more 
for his safety, and on the night from the 26th to the 27th Safar, 1039, 
after a stay at court of eight months, he fled from Agra. When passing 
the Haty&pul ' Darwaza, he humbly threw the reigns of his horse over 


1 The two large stone elephants which stood upon the were taken down - 
ry Hears in aie 1079, because the Muhammadsn law totids sculpture, Meanie 
lamgi ) Pp. e 


his neck, bent his head forward on the saddle, and exclaimed, “ O God, 
thou knowest that I fly for the preservation of my honour; to rebel is 
not my intention.” On the morning before his flight, Asaf had been 
informed of his plan, and reported the rumour to the emperor. But 
Shahj. said that he could take no steps to prevent Kh. J. from rebelling ; 
he had given him the guarante2, and could use no force before the crime 
had actually been committed. 

An outline of Kh. J.’s rebellion may be found in Elphinstone’s history, 
where the main facts are given. 

When he could no longer hold himself in the Dakhin, he resolved to 
cut his way to the Panjab. He entered Malwah, pursued by SAbd" ’Iah 
Khan and Mugaffar Khan Barha. After capturing at Sironj fifty imperial 
elephants, he entered the territory of the Bundela Rajah. But Jagraj 
Bikramajit, son of Jhujhar Singh, fell upon his rear (17th Jumada, II, 
1040), defeated it, and killed Darya Khan (a commander of 4,000) and 
his son, Kh. J.’s best officers (Padishahn., I, 339 ; I, b., 296). On arriving 
in Bhander,! Kh. J. met Sayyid Muzaffer, and sending off his baggage 
engaged him with 1,000 men. During the fight Mahmid Khan, one of 
Kh. J.’s sons, was killed. On approaching Kalinjar, he was opposed by 
Sayyid Ahmad, the commandant of the Fort, and iu a fight another of 
his sons, Hasan Khan, was captured. Marching farther, he arrived 
at the tank of Sehdda, where he resolved to die. He allowed his men 
to go away es his cause was hopeless. On the Ist Rajab, 1040, he was again 
attacked by SAbd" ’llah Khan and 8. Muzaffar, and was mortally wounded 
by Madhi Singh with a spear. Before Muzaffar could come up, the 
soldiers had cut him and his son S Aziz to pieces (Padishahn., I, 351). Their 
heads were sent to Shahjahan at Burhanpiir, fixed for some time to the 
walls of the city, and then buried in the vault of Dawlat Khan, Kh. J.’s 
father. 

Kh. J. had been a commander of 7,000 (Padishahn., I, b., 293). 

Several of Kh. J.’s sons, as Husayn SAzmat, Mahmid, and Hasan, 
had perished during the rebellion of their father. Another, Asalat Khan, 
a commander of 3,000, died during the rebellion at Dawlatabad, and 
Mugaffar had left his father and gone to court. Farid and Jin Jahién 


1 So the Ma*dsir, The Bibl, Ind, Edition of the Padishdhadma, I, 348, has Bandha. 
So likewise for Salwani (Pad., I, 200), the Ma*dsir has Linjhi (Gondwa&nah), where 
Kh. d., after the fight near Dholpdr and his march through the Bundele State, for the 
first time rested. 

Bhinder lies N.E. of Jhénsf. Sehdd& lies N. of K&linjar, on the Ken. 
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were captured ; ‘Alam and Ahmad had fled, and went after some time 
to court. ‘‘ But none of his sons ever prospered.” 

The historical work entitled Makhean-+ Afghani, or some editions of 
it, contain a chapter in praise of Khan Jahan, after whom the book is 
sometimes called Tarikh-+ Khan Jahan Lodi. 


310. Shah Muhammad, son of Quraysh Sultan (No. 178). 


311. Hasan Khan Miyana. | 

He was at first a servant of Sadiq Khan (No. 43), but later he received 
a mansab. He died in the Dakhin wars. 

Of his eight sons, the eldest died young (Tuzuk, p. 200). The second 
is' Buhlil Khan. He rose to a mansab of 1,500 under Jahangir (i.c., 
pp. 184, 200), and received the title of Sarbuland Khan. He was 
remarkable for his courage and his external appearance. He served 
in Gondwana. 

At the accession of Shahjahan, B. was made a commander of 4,000, 
3,000 horse, and jagirdar of Balapiir. Hn» joined Khan Jahan Lodi on 
his march from Gondwana to Balaghat. When he saw that Khan Jahan 
did not succeed, he left him, and entered the service of the Nizam Shah. 

A grandson of Buhlil, Abi ’l-Muhammad, came in the 12th year of 
Awrangzib’s reign to court, was made a commander of 5,000, 4,000, and 
got the title of [khlas Khan (Ma*as. ‘ Alamgiri, p. 81). 

For other Miyana Afghans, vide Padishahn., I, 241; Ma*as. 9 Alamgiri, 
p. 2265. 


312. Tahir Beg, son of the Khan-i Kalan (No. 16). 


313. Kishn Das Tunwar. 

He was under Akbar and Jahangir accountant (mushrif) of the 
elephant and horse stables. In the 7th year of J., he was made a com- 
mander of 1,000. A short time before he had received the title of 
Raja (Tuzuk, p. 110). 


314. Man Singh Kachhwaha. 
The Akbarndma (III, 333, 335) mentions a Man Singh Darbari. 


315. Mir Gad&*l, son of Mir Abi Turab. 

Abi Turab belonged to the Salim! Sayyids of Shiraz. His grand- 
father, Mir Ghiyds" ’d-Din, had come to Gujrat during the reign of 
Qutb" ’d-Din, grandson of Sultin Ahmad (the founder of Ahmadabad) ; 
but he soon after returned to Persia. The disturbances, however, during 
the reign of Shih Isma‘ii Safawi obliged him to take again refuge in 
Gujrit, where he arrived during the reign of Sultén Mahmid 
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Bigara.! He settled with his son Kamal" ’d-Din (Abi Turab’s father) 
in Champanir-Mahmidabad, and set up as a teacher and writer of school 
books (darsiya kitab). Kamal" ’d-Din also was a man renowned for his 
learning. 

The family has for a long time been attached to the Silsila-yi Magh- 
ribyya, or Maghribi (Western) Sect, the “lamp ” of which was the saintly 
Shaykh * Ahmad-i Khatti. The name “ Salami Sayyids” is explained 
as follows. One of the ancestors of the family had visited the tomb of 
the Prophet. When coming to the sacred spot, he said the customary 
salam, when a heavenly voice returned his greeting. 

Abi Turab was a highly respected man. He was the first that paid 
his respects to Akbar on his march to Gujrat, and distinguished himself 
by. his faithfulness to his new master. Thus he was instrumental in 
preventing IStimad Khan (No. 67) from joining, after Akbar’s departure 
for Kambhayat, the rebel Ikhtiyar" ’l-Mulk. Later, Akbar sent him to 
Makkeh as Mir Hajj, in which quality he commanded a large party of 
courtiers and begams. On his return he brought a large stone from 
Makkah, which bore the footprint of the prophet (gadam-s sharif, or 
gadam-1 mubarak) ; vide p. 207. The “ tarikh ” of his return is khayr* 
‘Lagdam (a.H. 987), or “ the best of footprints ”. ”. The stone was said to 
be the same which Sayyid Jalal-i Bukhari at the time of Sultan Firiz 
had brought to Dihli. Akbar looked upon the whole as a pious farce, 
and though the stone was received with great éclat, Abii Turab was 
graciously allowed to keep it in his house. 

When IStimad was made governor of Gujrat, Abi Turab followed him 
as Amin of the Silba, accompanied by his sons Mir Mubibb® ‘ll&h and Mir 
Sharf* ’d-Din. 

Abi Turab died in 1005, and was buried at Ahmadabad. 

His third son Mir Gada*i, saikil he held amangab, adopted the isis 


. This word is generally pronounced sf, and is said to mean having conquered 
as torts (garh), because Mahmi ‘s army conquered on one day the forts of Champa 
and Jinigarh. But Jahangir in his ‘‘ Memoirs ", says that», means burii-é 
. sali a res up, or twisted, moustache,” which Sultén fid is said to have had 
( p. 

Cham , according to Bird, is also called Mahmidabad. The Ma*ézir bas Cham- 


-M 
: Bora 1.2, 738, died at the age of 111 (lunar) years, on the 10th Shawwal, 849. 
=o gens ae —- at ning — eoaee ae — froma aire on 
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mode of life which his ancestors had followed. In the 46th year he 
served in the Dakhin. 

$16. Qasim Khwaja, son of Khwaja SAbd* ‘I-Bari. Vide No. 320. 

317. Wadi SAN Maydani. 

In MSS. he is often wrongly called Ydd SAItf. 

The word nad‘ is an Arabic Imperative, meaning “ call ”, Tt occurs in 
the following formula used all over the East for amulets. 

Nad’ Aliy** maghar* 'l-Saja*s, 
Tajid-hii Sawn ft kull’ 'l-maga*b. 
Kull* hamm" w* ghamm" sa-yanjalt 
Bi-mubuwati-k* ya Muhammad, bi-wildyiti-ke yd SAii. 
Ya SAlk, ya SAli, ya SAL. 
Call upon SAli in whom all mysteries reveal themselves, 
Thou wilt find it a help in all afflictions. 
Every care and every sorrow will surely vanish 
Through thy prophetship, O Muhammad, through thy saintliness, 
O SAll. 
O SAll, O SAli, O SAli! 
The beginning of the amulet suggested the name. 

In the 26th year Nad! SAlf served against M. Muhammad Hakim, 
in 998 (the 30th year) in Kabul, and two years later under Zayn Koka 
(No. 34) against the Tarikis. 

In the 6th year of Jahangir’s reign, he was made a commander of 
1,500, chiefly for his services against the Kabul rebel Ahdad. In the 
10th year he served in Bangash, when he was a commander of 1,500, 
1,000 horse. He died in the following year (1026) ; vide Tuzuk, p. 172. 
His sons were provided with mangabs. 

His son Bizan (or Bizhan) distinguished himself, in the 15th year, in 
Bangash, and was made a commander of 1,600, 500 horse (.c., pp. 307, 
309). 

The Padishthndma (I, b., 322) mentions a Muhammad Zamin, son 
of Nadi Alf Arlat, who in the 10th year of Shahjahin was a commander 
of 500, 350 horse. 

Nadi SAI! is not to be confounded with the Hafiz Nadi ‘Alf, who 
served under Jahangir as Court Hafig (Tusuk, p. 155, and its Dibdja, 
p. 19), aor with the Nadi ©All! who served under Shahjah?n (Pddiehdha., 
II, 749) as a commander of 500, 200 horse. 

318. Wil Kanth, Zamindér of Orisé. 

$19. Ghiyis Beg of Tihrin [I‘timid® 'd-Dawla]. 
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His real name is Mirzd Ghiyés" ’d-Din Muhammad. In old European 
histories his name is often spelled Ayis, a corruption cf Ghiyde, not of 
Ayas (.\)). 

Ghiyaés Beg’s father was Khwaja Mubammad Sharif, who as poet 
wrote under the assumed name of Hijri. He was Vazir to Tatar Sultan, 
son of Muhammad Khan Sharaf" ’d-Din Ughli Taklai, who held the 
office of Beglar Begi of Khurasin. After Tatar Sultan's death, the 
Khwaja was continued in office by his son Qaziq Khan, and on Qaziiq’s 
death, he was made by Shah Tahmisp Vazir of Yazd.} 

Khwaja Muhammad Sharif is said to have died in a.n. 984. He had 
two brothers, Khwaja Mirzé Ahmad, and Khwajagi Khwaja. The son 
of Kh. Mirza Ahmad was the well-known Khwaja Amin Razti ( assy Le., of 
the town of Ray of which he was kalantar, or magistrate), who travelled 
a good deal and composed the excellent work entitled Haft Iqttm, «..1002. 
Khwajagi Khwaja had a son of the name of Khwaja Shapir, who was 
likewise a literary man. 

Ghiyég Beg was married to the daughter of Mirzé SAla*u ’d-Dawlah, 
son of * Agha Mulla. After the death of his father, in consequence of 
adverse circumstances, Gh. B. fled with his two sons and one daughter 
from Persia. He was plundered on the way, and had only two mules left, 
upon which the members of the family alternately rode. On his arrival 
at Qandahir, his wife gave birth to another daughter, who received the 
name of Mibr" ’n-Nisa (“ the Sun of Women ”), a name which her future 
title of Nir Jahin has almost brought into oblivion? In their mis- 
fortune, they found a patron in Malik Mas*id, leader of the caravan, 
who is said to have been known to Akbar. We are left to infer that it 
was he who directed Ghiyas Beg to India. After his introduction at Court 
in Fathpir Siki,4 Gh. rose, up to the 40th year, to 8 command of 300. 
In the same year he was made Diwan of Kabul, and was in course 
of time promoted to a mangab of 1,000, and appointéd Diwan-i Buyatat. 


3 The Didaje a of the Tusuk (p. 20) and the J agree verbation, 
in Ghivts Dogs tory. ‘they do merge ra Tor Vaud of the Ma*asir, 
Sayyi ‘a text of the Tussk has Marw; and bl, Lndlcn edition of the’ [eta 
elena “he made him his own Vaaiz.” 


dy 
® The words son of are not in the Ma*dgir, but in the fusub and the J. Two 
seu aks oe vea maces nee es at So Fe : 
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Regarding Mibr" ’n-Nisa’s marriage with SAI Quli, vide No. 394. 

In the beginning of Jahangir’s reign, Ghiyag Beg received -the title 
of IStimad" ’d-Dawla. In the second year, his eldest son, Muhammad 
Sharif, joined a conspiracy to set Khusraw at liberty and murder the 
emperor ; but the plot being discovered, Sharif was executed, and IStimad 
himself was imprisoned. After some time he was let off on payment of a 
fine of two lacs of rupees. At the death of Sher Afkan (under 275) Mihr 
’n-Nisa& was sent to court as a prisoner “ for the murder of Qutb" ’d-Din ”’, 
and was handed over to Ruqayya Sultén Begum,’ with whom she lived 
‘‘ unnoticed (ba-ndkdmt) and rejected’. In the 6th year (1020) she no 
longer slighted the emperor’s proposals, and the marriage was celebrated 
with great pomp. She received the title of Nur Mahall, and a short 
time afterwards that of Nir Jahan.* 

Ghiyas, in consequence of the marriage, was made Vakil-+ kul, or 
prime-minister, and a commander of 6,000, 3,000 horse. He also received 
a flag and a drum, and was in the 10th year allowed to beat his drum at 
court, which was a rare privilege. In the 16th year, when J. was on his 
way to Kashmir, Ghiyds fell ill. The imperial couple were recalled from 
a visit to Kangra Fort, and arrived in time to find him dying. Pointing 
to the emperor, Nir Jahan asked her father whether he recognized him. 
He quoted as answer a verse from Anwari :— 
caret Sand A ms UTale enre 0 yy pile SV lj ale clawl aGT 

“If one who is blind from birth stood here, he would recognize his 
majesty by his august forchead.” 

He died after a few hours. The Tuzuk (p. 339) mentions the 17th 
Bahman, 1031 (RabiS I, 1031) as the day of his death, and says that he 
died broken-hearted three months and twenty days after his wife, who 
had died on the 29th Mihr, 1030, i.e., 13th Zi QaSda, 1030), 

Ghiyas Beg was a poet.’ He imitated the old classics. which ruling 
passion, as we saw, showed itself a few hours before he died. He was a 
clever correspondent, and is said to have written a beautiful Shskasta 
hand. Jahangir praises him for his social qualities, and confessed that 
his society was better than a thousand mufarrih-i ydqite.4 He was 
generally liked, had no enemies, and was never seen angry. “ Chains, 
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the whip, and abuse, were not found in his house.” He protected the 
wretched, especially such as had been sentenced to death. He never was 
idle, but wrote a great deal; his official accounts were always in the 
greatest order. But: he liked bribes, and showed much boldness in 
demanding them.! 

His mausoleum near Agra has often been described. 

Nir Jahin’s power over Jahangir is sufficiently known from the 
histories. The emperor said, ‘‘ Before I married her, I never knew what 
marriage really meant,” and, ‘I have conferred the duties of govern- 
ment.on her ; I shall be satisfied if I have a ser of wine and half a ser of 
meat per diem.” With the exception of the khutba (prayer for the reigning 
monarch), she possessed all privileges of royalty. Thus her name was 
invariably mentioned on farmans, and even on coins. The jagirs which 
she held would have conferred on her the title of a commander of 30,000. 
A great portion of her zamindaris lay near Ramsir, 8.E. of Ajmir (Tuzuk, 
p. 169). She provided for all her relations ; even her nurse, Da,! Dilaram, 
enjoyed much influence, and held the post of “ Sadr of the Women ” 
(gadr-i ande), and when she conferred lands as suydrghdls, the grants 
were confirmed and sealed by the Sadr of the empire. Nir Jahan is said 
to have particularly taken care of orphan girls, and the number whom 
she betrothed or gave outfits to is estimated at five hundred. She gave 
the tone to fashion, and is said to have invented the Satr-4 jahangiri (a 
peculiar kind of rosewater). She possessed much taste in adorning apart- 
ments and arranging feasts. For many gold ornaments she laid down new 
patterns and elegant designs, and her duddmi for peshwaz (gowns), 
her pdchtoliya for orhnis (veils), her bddla (brocade), kindri (lace), and 
farsh-i chandani,* are often mentioned. 

Herinfluence ceased with Jahangir'sdeath and the capture of Shahryar, 
fifth son of the emperor, to whom she had given her daughter (by Sher 
Afkan) Ladli Begum, in marriage. She had no children by Jahangir, 
Shahjahin allowed her a pension of two lacs per annum.* 

She died at Lahor at the age of 72, on the 29th Shawwail, 1055, and 
lies buried near her husband in a tomb which she herself had built 
(Padishdhn., II, 475).4 She composed occasionally Persian poems, and 
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like Salma Sultén Begum and Zeb* ’n-Nis& Begum wrote under the 
assumed name of Makh fi. 

_ Ghiyds Beg's sons. The fate of his eldest son Muhammad Sharif has 
been alluded to. His second son, Mirza Abii 'l-Hasan Agaf Khan (IV), 
also called Asaf-jah or Asaf-jahi, is the father of Muntéz Mahall (Taj 
Bibi), the favourite wife of Shahjahin whom European historians occasion- 
ally call Nir Jahan II. He received from Shahjahan the title of Yamin“ 
*d-Dawla and Khan Khanan Sipabsdlér, and was a commander of 9,000. 
He died on the 17th ShaSban, 1051, and was buried at Lahor, north of 
Jahangir’s tomb. As commander of 9,000 du-aspa and st-aspa troopers, 
his salary was 16 krors, 20 lacs of dams, or 4,050,000 rupees, and besides, 
he had jagirs yielding a revenue of five millions of rupees. His property 
at his death, which is said to have been more than double that of his 
father, was valued at 25 millions of rupees, and consisted of 30 lacs of 
jewels, 42 lacs of rupees in gold muhurs, 25 lacs of rupees in silver, 
30 lacs of plate, etc., and 23 lacs of other property. His palace in Lahor 
which he had built at a cost of 20 lacs, was given to Prince Dara Shikoh, 
and 20 lacs of rupees, in cash and vsluables, were distributed among his 
three sons and five daughters. The rest escheated to the State. 

Asaf Khan was married to a daughter of Mirzé Ghiyés" ‘d-Din SAli 
Agaf Khan II (p. 398). 

His eldest son is the renowned Mirza Abi Talib Sha*ista Khan, 
who, as governor of Bengal, is often mentioned in the early history of the 
E.I. Company. Sha*ista was married to a daughter of Irij Shihnawaz 
Khan (No. 255), son of SAbd" ’r-Rahim Khan Khanan, by whom 
he had, however, no children. He died at Agra in 1105, the 38th year of 
Awrangzib’s reign. His eldest son, Abi Talib,! had died before him. His 
second son was Abii 'l-Fath Khan. One of his daughters was married to 
Rab" ‘llah (I), and another to Zi 'l-Faqar Khan Nusrat-jang. 

Asaf Khan’s second son, Bahmanyar, was in the 20th year of Shahj. 
a commander of 2,000, 200 horse (Padishdhn., II, 728). 

Ghiyés Beg’s third son is Ibrahim Khan Fath-jang, who was the 
governor of Bihar (vide note to Kokra under No. 328) and Bengal. He 
was killed near his son’s tomb during Shahjahan’s rebellion. His son 
had died young and was buried near Rajmaball, on the banks of the 
Ganges (Tuzuk, p. 383). Ibrahim Khan was married to Haji Hor Parwar 
Khinum, Nor Jahin’s maternal aunt (khala). She lived up to the 
middle of mse reign, and held Kol Jalali as ener 


§ Also called Mubammad Talib. Vide Padsshihn., I, 248. 
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An Ahmad Beg Khan is mentioned in the histories as the son of Nir 
Jahin’s brother. He was with Ibrahim Fath-jang in Bengal, and 
retreated after his death to Dhaka, where he handed over to Shahjahin 
500 elephants, and 45 lacs of rupees (T'uzuk, p. 384). On Shahj.’s accession 
he received a high mansab, was made governor of Thathah and Siwistan, 
and later of Multan. He then returned to court, and received as jagir 
the Parganas of Jais and Amethi, where he died. In the 20th year of 
Shahj. he was a commander of 2,000, 1,500 horse (Padtishahn., II, 727). 

A sister of Nir Jahan Manija Begum was mentioned under No. 282. 

A fourth sister, Khadija Begum, was married to Hakim Beg, a noble- 
man of Jahangir’s court. 

The following tree will be found serviceable :— 

1. Khwaja reas Sharif 2. Khwaja Mirzé Ahmad. 3. Khwijag! Khwaja 


Mirzé Amin-i Razi Khwajs Shapir. 
Sy peg (author of the 
Aghé Mubam- 2. Mirzé Ghyds Haft Iqlim). 
mad Tahir, Beg IStimad* 
Wayli. *d-Dawla 
(d. 1031). 
ee eee Sharif 2. Mirza Abi-'l- 3.4. Two 4. NirJahan “5. [brahim 
(executed) Hasan Asaf daughters (wife of Khan Fath 
Khan (IV) Manija and Jahangir jang (left 
? (d. 1051). Khadija. (d. 1055). no children) 
Abmad Beg Khién 
i | | j 
|. Mired Aba Talib 2. Bahmanydr. 3. Ason. 4. Mumtéz 5.6. Two 
Shiista Khan Mahal), daughters. 
(d. 1108) wife of 
Shih Ja- 
1, Aba Talib han (died 
9. Aba ‘i-Fath Khan. 1040). 


320. Khwaja Ashraf, son of Khwaja SAbd® ‘l-Bari. 
One MS. has Sharaf for Ashraf. Vide No. 316. 


$21. Sharaf Beg, of Shiraz. 
$22. Ibrahim Quli, son of Isma‘il Quli Khan (No. 46). 


XXI. Commanders of Two Hundred and Fifty. 


$238. Aba 'l-Fath, son of Muzaffar, the Mughul. 

324. Beg Muhammad Toqba*‘i. 

He served in the end of the 28th year in Gujmt and was present 
in the fight near Maisina, S.K. of Patan, in which Sher Khan Foladi 
was defeated, and also against Mugaffar of Gujrat (Abarn., III, 423). 


1 It seems therefore that he was the son of Muhammad Shariff, 
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Regarding Togbd*t, vide No. 129. 

325. Imim Quli Shighili. 

The Akbarndma (III, 628) mentions an Imim QuIS, who, in the 87th 
year served under Sultan Murad in Malwa. 

The meaning of Shtghals is unclear to me. A Muhammad Quilf 
played a part in Badakhshan history (Akbarn., III, 132, 249). 

$26. Safdar Beg, son of Haydar om Khan Akhta Begi 
(No. 66). 

A Safdar Khan served, in the 2lst year, against Daud of Bundi 
(vide under No. 96). 

327. Khwaja Sulayman of Shiraz. 

He has been mentioned on p. 383 and under No. 172. 

328. Barkhurdér [Mirza Khan ASlam], son of SAbd" as 
Dulday (No. 186). 

Mirzé Barkhurdir was in the 40th year of Akbar’s reign a com- 
mander of 250. His father (No. 186) had been killed in a fight with the 
rebel Dalpat.! This Bihér Zamindar was afterwards caught and kept 
in prison till the 44th year, when, on the payment of a heavy peshkash, 
he was allowed to return to his home. But B. wished to avenge the death 
of his father, and lay in ambush for Dalpat, who, however, managed to 
escape. Akbar was so annoyed at this breach of peace that he gave orders 
to hand over B. to Dalpat; but at the intercession of several countries, 
B. was imprisoned. 

As Jahangir was fond of him, he released him after his accession,® 
and made him Qishbegi, or superintendent of the aviary.? In the fourth 
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- year (beginning of 1018), B. received the title of Khan ‘Alam (Tuzuk, 
p. 74). Two years later, in 1020, Shah SAbbas of Persia sent Yadgar ‘Ali 
Sultan Talish as ambassador to Agra, and B. was selected to accompany 
him on his return to Persia. The suite consisted of about twelve hundred 
men, and was, according to the testimony of the SAlamdra-i Sikandari, 
the most splendid embassy that had ever appeared in Persia. In conse- 
quence of a long delay at Hirét and Qum, caused by the absence of the 
Shah in Azarbajan on an expedition against the Turks, nearly one-half 
of the suite were sent back. In 1027 the Shah returned to Qazwin and 
received the numerous presents, chiefly elephants and other animals, 
which B. had brought from India. The embassy returned in 1029 (end of 
the 14th year), and B. met the emperor at Kalaniir on his way to Kashmir. 
Jahangir was so pleased that he kept B. for two days in his sleeping 
apartment, and made him a commander of 5,000, 3,000 horse. 

The author of the Padishahnama (I, 427), however, remarks that B. 
did not possess the skill and tact of an ambassador, though he had not 
stated his reasons or the source of his information. 

On Shahjahan’s accession, B. was made a commander of 6,000, 5,000 
horse, received a flag and a drum, and was appointed governor of Bihar, 
vide M. Rustam Safawi. But as he was given to kokndr (opium and hemp), 
he neglected his duties, and was deposed before the first year had elapsed, 
In the fifth year (end of 1041), when Shahj. returned from Burhanpair to 
Agra, B. was pensioned off, as he was old and given to opium and received 
an annual pension of one lac of rupees (Padishahn., I, 426). He died a 
natural death at Agra. He had no children. 

B. is not to be confounded with Khwaja Barkhurdar, a brother of 
SAbd" ‘Iilah Khan Firiz-jang. 

B.’s brother Mirza SAbd" ’s-Subhan (No. 349) was Fawjdar of [lahabad. 
He was then sent to Kabul, where he was killed, in 1025, in a fight with 
the Afridis (Tuzuk, beginning of the 11th year, p. 158). 

SAbd" ’s-Subban’s son, Sherzad Khan Bahadur, was killed in the last 
fight with Khan Jahan Lodi at Sehddah (vide under No. 309). Padishahn., 
I, 349. 

$29. Mir Ma‘sim of Bhakkar. 

. Mir MaSgim belongs to a family of Tirmizi Sayyids, who two or three 
generations before him had left Tirmiz in Bukharé, and settled at 
Qandahir, where his ancestors were mutawallis (trustees) of the shrine 
of Baba Sher Qalandar. 

Hin father, Mir Sayyid Safa*!, settled in Bhakkar, and received favours 
from Sultan Mahmdd (vide under No. 47). He was related by marriage to 
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the Sayyids of L23, nls in Stwistén: Mir Ma‘sim and his two brothers 
were born at Bhakkar. 

After the death of his father, M. M. studied under Mulla Muhammad 
of Kingri of £5 , §.W. of Bhakkar, and soon distinguished himself by his 
learning. But poverty compelled him to leave for Gujrit, where 
Shaykh Is-haq-i Farfigi of Bhakkar introduced him to Khwaja Nigam" 
’d-Din Ahmad, then Diwan of Gujrat. Nizdm was just engaged in writing 
his historical work, entitled Tabadt-+ Akbart, and soon became the 
friend of M. M., who was likewise well versed in history. He was also 
introduced to Shihab Khan (No. 26), the governor of the province, and 
was at last recommended to Akbar for a mansab. In the 40th year 
he was a commander of 250. Akbar became very fond of him and 
sent him in 1012 as ambassador to Iran, where he was received with 
distinction by Shah ‘Abbas, 

On his return from Iran, in 1015, Jahangir sent him as Amin to 
Bhakkar, where he died. It is said that he reached under Akbar a 
command of 1,000. 

From the Akbarndma (III, 416, 423, 546) and Bird’s History of Gujrat 
(p. 426) we see that M. M. served in 992 (end of: the 28th year) in Gujrat, 
was present in the fight of Maisana, and in the final expedition against 
Mugaffar in Kachh. 

M. M. is well known asa poet and historian. He wrote under the poetical 
name of Nami. He composed a Diwan, a Masnawi entitled Ma‘dan* 
"l-afkar in the metre of Nizgimi’s Makhzan, the Tarikh-i Sindh, dedicated 
to his son, and a short medical work called Mufridat-i MaSsimi. The 
author of the Riyaz” ’sh-ShuSard says. that he composed a Khamsa, 
and the Tazkira by Taqi (vide under No. 352) says the same, viz., one 
magnawi corresponding to the Makhzan, the Husn o Naz to the Yisuf 
Zulaykha, the Pari Strat to the Laili Majniin, and two others in imitation 
of the Haft Paikar and Sikandarndma. Bada*oni (died 1004) only alludes 
to the Husn-o Naz, though he gives no title (III, 366). 

M. M. was also skilled «7 4 composer and tracer of inscriptions, and 
the Riyaz" ’sh-Shu‘ara says that on his travels he was always accom- 
panied by sculptors. From India to Isfahan and Tabriz, where he was 
presented to Shah SAbbas, there are numerous mosques and public 
buildings which he acorned with metrical inscriptions. Thus the 
inscriptions over the gate of the Fort of Agra, on the Jimi’ Mosque 
of Fathpir Sikri, in Fort Mindd (vide under No. 52 and Tuzuk, p. 189) 
are all by him. Sayyid Abmad in his edition of the Tuzuk (Dibaja, 
p. 4, note) gives in full the inscription which he wrote on the 


side of the entrance to Salim-i Chishtt's shrine at Fathpir Stkri, 
the lost words of which are :—‘ Said and written by Muhammad | 
Ma*siim poetioally styled Nami, son of Sayyid Safd*t of Tirmiz, 
born at Bhakkar, descended from Sayyid Sher Qalandar. son of 
Babi Hasan Abdal, who was born at Sabzwir and settled at Qandahar.” 
Dowson, in his edition of Elliot's Historians, mentions Kirmain as the 
reaidence of Sayyid Safa*i, and gives (I, 239) a few particulars from the 
Tarikh-i Sindh, regarding the saint Bib& Hasan Abdal, who lived under 
Mirzé Sh&hrukh, son of Timir. The town of Hasan Abdal in the Panjab, 
east of Atak, is called after him. 

M. M. built also several public edifices, especially in Sakhar opposite 
to Bhakkar, and in the midst of the branch of the Indus which flows 
round Bhakkar he built a dome, to which he guve the name of Satydsur 
(Lc). “It is one of the wonders of the world, and its Tarifh is con- 
tained in the words ol ~ baal,” water-dome, which gives a.m. 1007. 

He was a pious man and exceedingly liberal; he often sent presents 
to all the people of Bhakkar, great and small. But when he retired, he 
discontinued his presents, and the people even felt for somecause oppressed 
(mutaazzs). It is especially mentioned of him that on his jagir lands he 
laid out forests for hunting. 

His eldest son, for whose instruction he wrote the Tarikh-i Sindh, was 
Mir Buzurg. He was captured in full armour on the day Prince Khusraw’s 
rebellion was suppressed, but he denied having had a share in it. Jahangir 
asked him wny he had his armour on. “‘ My father,” replied he, “ advised 
me to dress in full armour when on guard,” and as the Chaukinawis, 
or guard writer, proved that he had been on guard that day, he was let off. 

On the death of his father, Jahangir is said to have left Mir Buzurg 
in possession of his father’s property. He was for a long time Bakhshi 
of Qandahar, but he was haughty and could never agree with the 
Sibahdars. He spent the 30 or 40 lacs of rupees which he had inherited 
from his father. His contingent was numerous and well mounted. He 
subsequently served in the Dakhin; but as his jigir did not cover his 
expenses, he resigned and retired to Bkakkar, contenting himself with 
the landed property which he had inherited. He died in 1044. Some of 
his children settled in Multan. 7 

350. Khwaja Malik ‘All, Mir Shab. 

His iitle of Mir Shab implies that he was in charge of the illuminations 
and the games and animal fights held at night (p. 282). 

$31. R&y Ram Dis Diwin. Vide No. 238. 
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$82. Shih Muhammed, son of Setid Khin, the Gekkhar. 

For his relations, vide under No. 247. 

333.. Bahim Qulf, son of Khan Jahan (No. 24). 

334. Sher Beg, Yasdwalbashi. ae 

Karam Beg, son of Sher Beg, is mentioned in the Akbarndma (ITI, 623). 


XXII. Commanders of Two Hundred. 


‘885, Iftikhar Beg, son of Bayazid Beg (No. 299). 

He was alive in the end of a.. 1007 (Akbarn., ITI, 804). 

336 Prat&ib Singh, son of Raja Bhagwan Das (No. 27). 

He was mentioned under No. 160. 

337 Husayn Khin Qaswink Vide No. 281. 

$38. Yddgir Husayn, sen of Qabil Khan (No. 137). 

Ale was mentioned under No. 137. In the 3lst year he served under 
Qasim Khan in Kashmir. The Yadgir Husayn mentioned in the J'uzuk 
{p. 146) may be the same. He was promoted, in the 10th yoar of Jahangir’s 
reign, to a command of 700, 500 horse, for his service: in the Dakhin. 
Vide also Padishihnama, I, b., p. 323, 1. 2 from below. 

He is not to be confounded with Khwaja Yadgar, a brother of SAbd" 
‘ah Khin Firis-jang. 

$89. Kamran Beg of Gilan. 

He served in the 33rd year (996) in Gujrit and Kachh against Fath 
Khan, the younger son of Amin Khan Ghori and Mugaffar, and in the 
S6th year against Mugaffar and the Jam. Abbarn., III, /:53, 621. 

340. Muhammad Khin Turkmin. 

$41. Wigdm* 'd-Din Ahmad, son of Shih Muhammad Khan (No. 95). 

He is not to be confounded with the author of the TJ’abaqit. 

342. Sakat Singh, son of seas Man Singh (No. 30). 

Vide No. 286. 

$48: SIméd* 'I-Mulk. 

The Akbarndma mentions a Qazi SImid" ’l-Mulk, who in the end of 
984 (21st year) accompanied a party of courtiers to Makkah. 

344. Sharif-i Sarmadi. 

He was a poet.. Vide below, among the poets of Akbar’s reign. 

345. Qar& Bahr, son of Qaritaq. 

Qarataéq, whose name in the Akbarndima is spelled Qardtaq, was killed 
by Gajpati in the same fight in which Farhang Khan, son of Farhat Khan 
(No. 145), was slain (Nu. 145). 


346. Titer Bog, son of SAli Muhammad Asp. (No. 258). 

347. Kiywija Muhibb SAll of Khawif. 

Vide Ne. 158, note. 

348, Hakim [Jalal" ’d-Din) Magaffar of Ardistin. | 

Ardistan is a Persian town which lies between Kashan and Isfahan. 
He was at first a doctor at the court of Shah Tahmasp, and emigrated 
when young to India, where he was looked upon as a very experienced 
doctor, though his theoretical reading is said to have been limited. 
Bada* oni (III, 169) and the Tusak (p. 59) praise the purity of his character 
and walk of life. | 

He served in 988 (25th year) in Bengul, returned in the end of the 28th 
year with Mirzé SAziz (No. 21) to court, and served subsequently under 
him in Gujrat and Kachh. Akbarn., III, 283, 418, 620.. Under Jahangir 
he was made a commander of 3,000, 1,000 horse (Tucuk, p. 37). The 
emperor was fond of him, as he had been with him in [léhibad, when as 
prince he had ‘rebelled against Akbar. The news of the Hakim’s death 
reached J. on the 22nd Jumada I, 1016. For about twenty years before 
his death, he had suffered from qarha'-yi shush, or disease of the lungs, 
but his uniform mode of living (yakfawri) prolonged his life. His cheeks 
and eyes often got quite red, and when he got older, his complexion turned 
bluish. He was accidentally poisoned by his compounder. 

349. SAbd" 's-Subhén, son of SAbd" ’r-Rahmin, Dulday (No. 186). 

He was mentioned under No. 328. 

350. Qé&sim Beg of Tabriz. 

He served in the 36th year under Sultan Murad in Malwa, and died 
on the 23rd Aban (end of) 1007; vide Akbarn., ITI, 628, 803. Vide below 
under the learned men of Akbar’s reign. 

351. Sharif (Amir® ‘l-Umara), son of Khwaja SAbd" 's-Samad 
(No. 266). 

Muhammad Sharif was the school companion of Prince Salim, who 
was much attaehed to him. When the prince had occupied [lahabad in 
rebellion against Akbar, Sharif was sent to him to advise him; but he 
only widened the breach between the prince and his father, and gained 
such an ascendancy over Salim, that he made the rash promise to give 
him half the kingdom should he obtain the throne. When a reconcilia- 
tion had been éffected .between Salim and Akbar, Sh. had to fly for his 
life, and concealed himself in the hills and jungles. He was reduced to 
starvation, when he heard of Akbar’s death. He went:at once to cqurt, 


{* Qarba, uleration.’—P.] 
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and Jahangir, true to his promise, made him Amir® ’l-Umara, Vakil, 
entrusted him with the great seal (izuk) and allowed him to select his 
‘jagir lands. The emperor says in his Memoirs, “ He is at once my brother, 
my friend, my son, my companion. When he came back, I felt as if I had 
received new life. I am now emperor, but consider no title sufficiently 
high to reward him for his excellent qualities, though I can do no more 
than make him Amir" ’]-Umara and a commander of 5,000. My father 
never did more.” ) 

Sharif seems to have advised the emperor to drive all Afghans from 
India; but the Khan-i ASzam (No. 21) warned Jahangir against so unwise 
a step. Though Sh.’s position at court was higher than that of Mirza 
‘Aziz, the latter treated him contemptuously as a mean upstart, and Sh. 
recommended the emperor to kill SAziz for the part he had played in 
Khusraw’s rebellion. But ¢Aziz was pardoned, and advised to make it 
up with Sharif, and invite him to his house. The Khan-i ASzam did so, 
and invited him and the other Amirs. At the feast, however, he said to 
him, in the blandest way, “I say, Nawab, you do not seem to be my 
friend. Now your father Abd" ’s-Samad, the Mulld, was much attached 
tome. He was the man that painted the very walls of the room we sit in.” 
Khan Jahan (vide under 309) and Mahibat Khan could not stand this 
insolent remark, and left the hall ; and when Jahangir heard of it, he said 
to Sh., “ The Khan cannot bridle his tongue ; but don’t fall out with him.”’ 

In the second year, Sh. accompanied the emperor on his tour to 
Kabul, but fell so ill that he had to be left in Lahor, Asaf Khan (No. 98) 
being appointed to officiate for him. On his recovery, he was xent 
to the Dakhin, but was soon afterwards caljled to court, as he could not 
agree with the Khan Khanan (No. 29). It is said that illness deprived 
him of the faculty of memory, and Jahangir was on the point of making 
him retire, when Khin Jahan interceded on his behalf. He was again 
sent to the Dakhin, and died there a natural death. 

Like his father, Sh. was a good painter. He also made himself known 
as a poet, and composed a Diwan. His takhallug is Farist (BadaSoni, 
IIT, 310). 

Sh.’s eldest son, Shahbaz Khib, died when young. <A Sarai near 
Lakhnau, about a kos from the town, bears his name. 

His two younger sons, Mirzi Gul and Mirza Jair" ‘llth used to play 
with Jahangir at chess and nard ; but this ceased at the death of their 
father. M. Jar“ 'Iih was married to Misti Begam, a daughter of Asaf. 
Khiin (No. 98); but from a certain aversion, the marfiage was never 
consummated. At Asaf’s death, Jahingir made him divorce his wife, 
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and married her to Mirsié Lashkari (No. 375), son of Mirzé Yasuf Khin 
(under No. 38). 

Both brothers followed Mahibat Khan to Kabul, where they died. 

$52. Tagiy& of Shustar. 

- Tagiyd is the Irint from for Tagi. The Tabagat calls him Taq! Mubam- 
mad. BaddSont (III, 206) has Tagiy* ’d-Din and says that he was a 
good poet and a well-educated man. At Akbar’s order he undertook » 
prose version of the Shahndma. He is represented as a “ murid” or 
disciple of Akbar’s Divine Faith. 

Hle was still alive in the 3rd year of Jahangir’s reign (1017) when he 
received for his attainments the title of Mu*arrikh Khan (Tuzuk, p. 69, 
where in Sayyid Ahmad's edition we have to read: Shushtar} for the 
meaningless Shamsher'). 

Taqiya is not to be confounded with the more illustrious Tagiyé. 
of Balban (a village near Isfahan), who, according to the Mir*-dt* 'l-S Alam, 
came in the beginning of Jahangir’s reign to India. He is the author of. 
the rare Tagkira, or Lives of Poets, entitled ‘Arafat o SAragdt, and of the 
Dictionary entitled Surma-yt Sulaymani, which the lexicographer Muham- 
mad Husayn used for his Burhdn-i Qaiss. 

363. Khwije SAbd" 's-Samad of Kishin. 

$54. Hakim Lutf® ‘ullah, son of Mulla SAbd" ’r-Razziq of Gilan. 

He is the brother of Nos. 112:and 205, and arrived’ in India after his 
brothers. Bada*onf (III, 169) calls him a very learned doctor. 

a penne }oons of Sayf Khan Koka (No. 38). 

Amip*" ‘Ilih died in the 45th year of Akbar’s reign at Burhanpir. 
“He was an excellent young man, but fell a victim to the vice of the 
age, and died from excessive wine-drinking.” Akbarndma, IIT, 835. 

$57. Selim Quli | 

a. ane | son of Ismittl Quit Kbin (No. 46). 

359. Wall Beg, son of Piyanda Khin (No. 68). 

He served under Qésim Khan (No. 59). in the conquest of Kashmir. 

360. Beg Muhammad Uighir. 

$61. Mir Khan Yasdwul. 

When Akbar during the first Gujriti war (p. 480, note 2) had left Patan 
for Chotdna (Rajab, 980) it was reported that Mugeffar of Gujrat had 
fied from Shar Khan Fiiladi and was concealed in-the neighbourhood ; 
vide under No. 67. Akbar therefore sent Mir Khin the Yasiwul and Farid 
the Qariwul, and afterwards Abi ‘I-Qisim Namakin (No. 199) and 
Karam SAI, in search of him. Mir Khan had not gone far when he 
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found the chatr and sdyaban (p. 52) which Mugaffar had dropped, and 
soon after captured Muzaffar himself in a field. Mir Khan took him to 
Akbar. 

362. Sarmast Khin, son of Dastam Khan (N o. 79). 

963. Sayyid Abi 'l-Hasan, son of “anal “Muhammad Mir ‘Ad 
(No. 140). 

364. Sayyid SAbd" 'l-Wahid, son of the Mir SAdi’s brother. 

365. Khwaja Beg Mirzd, son of MaSsiim Beg. 

366. Sakr&, brother of Rani Pratab. 

Sakra is the son of Rana Udai Singh, son of Raina Sanka (died a.n. 934). 
When his brother Pratab, also called Rani Kiki, was attacked by 
Akbar, he paid his respects at court, and was made a commander of 200. 

In the Ist year of Jahangir’s reign he got a present of 12,000 rupees, 
and joined the expedition led by Prince Parwiz against Rina Amri, 
Pratéb’s successor. In the end of the same year he served against 
Dalpat (vide under No. 44), and was in the 2nd year made a commander 
of 2,500, 1,000 horse. He received. in the 11th year, a mansab of 3,000, 
2,000 horse. | 

‘ The Akbarnama mentions another son of Udai Singh, of the name of 
Sakat Singh, who in the 12th year of Akbar's reign was at court. The 
emperor had just returned from the last war with Khin Zaman when he 
heard that Udai Singh had assisted the rebellious Mirzis. He therefore 
resolved to punish the Rina, and on a hunting tour in Pargana Biri 
told Sakat Singh of his intentions, and expressed a hope that he would 
accompany him. Sakat, however, fled to his father, and told him of 
Akbar’s intentions. This determined the emperor to carry out. his plan 
without delay. Udaipir was invaded, and Chitor surrendered. 

sa =o oa sons of Nazar Be (No. 169). 

They have been mentioned above. From the Akbarndma (IIT, 628) 
we see that Nazar Be received a jaigir in Handia, where he rebelled 
and perished (36th year). 

369. Yanan Beg, brother of Murad Khiin (No. 54). 

Some MSS. have AMirz@ Ahen for Murad Ahan. 

‘370. Shaykh Kabir '-r Chishti (ShujiSat Khiin, Rustam-i Zamin].? 


3 Hei ia not to he ssiteinied with another Shaykh Kabir, who in the 25th year served 
in Bengal at the outbreak of the military revolt ; in the 2tith year, in Kabul; and in the 
32nd year, against the Tiritis under Matlab Khin (No, 83). He diedin the ith vear, 
in the war with the Jam and Muyaffar of Gujritt (Adhere, DL, 283, 408, 541, 621, whero 
the Lucknow cdition calls him the son of Mekummal Khvin) 
~~ © Khaft Khan calls him wrongly (1, 273) Shujae Rhiu ‘and Rustam Khan. 


The Ma*dgir calls him “an inhabitant of Mau”. He was a relation 
of Islam Khan-i Chishti, and received the title of ShujiSat Khan from 
Prince Salfm, who on higaccession made him a commander of 1,000(T'usuk, 
p. 12). He served under Khan Jahan (vide under No. 309) in the Dakhin 
as harawal, an office which the Sayyids of Barhé claimed an hereditary 
in their clan. Afterwards he went to Bengal, and: commanded the 
imperialists in the last war with SUgman. During tlie fight he wounded 
SU.’s elephant, when the Afghan chief received a bullet, of which he died 
the night after the battle. The day being lost, Wall Khan, SUgmin’s 
brother, and Mamrez Khan, SUgmin’s son, retreated to a fort with the 
dead body of their relation, and being hotly pursued by Shaykh Kabir, 
they submitted with their families and received his promise of protection. 
The 49 elephants which they surrendered were taken by Sh. K. to Islazn 
Khan in Jahnagirangar (Dhaka), 6th Safar, 1021 (J'usuk, p. 104). 

Jahangir gave him for his bravery the title of Rustam-+ Zaman. The 
Ma’ agir says that Islim Khan did not approve of the promise of protection 
which Sh. K. had given the Afghans, and sent them prisoners to court. 
On the road they were executed by SAbd" ‘lah Khan at the emperor's 
orders. Sh. K., annoyed at this breach of faith, left Bengal. While on 
the way he received an appointment as governor of Bihér. At his entry 
in Patna he sat upon a female elephant, when another elephant suddenly 
came up against his. Sh. K. jumped down and broke his neck. 

The Tuzuk tells the story differently, and says that Islim Khan 
appointed Sh. K. to Orisé, and that on his way to that province the 
accident took place. Nothing is said about SUsmén’s relations. | 


Note on the death of SUgman Lohdni. 


There are few events in Indian history so confused as the details 
attending the death of SUgmin. Khwaja ‘Usman, according to the 
Makhzan-+ Afghani, was the second son of Miyén ‘Is& Khan Lohaai, 
who after the death of Qutlii Khan was the leader of the Afghans in 
Orisa and Southern Bengal. Qutli left three sons—Nasib Shah, Lodi 
Khan, Jamal Khan. ‘Isa than left five sons, Khwaja, Sulayman, ‘Ugmin, 
Wall, Ibrahim. Stewart makes SUgman a son of Qutlii (Héstory of Bengal, 
p. 133). Sulayman “ reigned” for a short time. He killed in a fight 
with the imperialists, Himmat Singh, son of Baja Mian Singh (vide 
No. 244) held lands near the’ Brahmaputra, and subjected the 
Rajas of the adjacent countries. SUgmin succeeded him, and received: 
from Man Singh lands in Orisé and.Sétgiw, and later in Eastern Bengal, 
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with a revenue of 5 to 6 lacs per annum. His residence is described to 
have been the Kohistén-1 Dhaka, or “ hills of Dhaka” (Tiparah ?), the 
vilayat-+ Dhaka, or District of Dhaka, and Dhaka itself. The fight with 
SUgman took place on Sunday, 9th Muharram, 1021, or 2nd March, 1612,? 
at a distance of 100 kos from Dhaka. My MS. of the Makhzan calls the 
place of the battle Nek Ujyal.2 Stewart (p. 134) places the battle “ on 
the banks of the Subarnrikha river” in Ofisé, which is impossible, as 
ShujaSat Khan arrived again in Dhaka on the 6th Safar, or 26 days 
after the battle. According to the Tuzuk, Islam Khan was in Dhaka 
when the fight took place, aud Wali Khan submitted to ShujaSat, who 
had been strengthened by a corps under SAbd" ’s-Salam, son of MuSazzam 
Khan (No. 260) ; but the Makhzan says that Islam besieged Wali in the 
Mahalls where SUsman used to live, between the battlefield and Dhaka, 
and afterwards in the Fort of Dhaka itself. Wali, on his submission, was 
sent to court with 7 lacs of rupees and 300 elephants taken from ‘Usman, 
received a title of jagir, and was made a commander of 1,000, after which 
he lived comfortably. According to the Ma*agir, as said above, he was 
murdered before he came to court. The Tuzuk says nothing about him. 
Stewart says (p. 136) that he was taken to court by Hoshang, Islim 
Khan’s son ; but the Tuzuk, p. 115, though it has a long passage on the 
Mugs which he brought with him, does not mention the Afghan prisoners. 
The Makhzan also says that ‘Usman, after receiving his wound at the 
time when the battle was nearly decided in his favour, was carried off 
by Wali in a litter and buried on the road. When Shuja‘at came up to 
the place where he had been buried, he had SUsmin’s corpse taken out, 
cut off the head, and sent it to court. 
‘Usman 1s said to have been so stout that he was obliged to travel 
onan elephant. At his death he was forty-two years of age. 
~The Dutch traveller De Laét (p. 488, note) has the following interest- 
ing passage: Rex (Jahangir) eodem tempore miset Tseztad ghanum Chiech 
zaden (ShujaSat Khan Shaykhzada) ad 7'zalanghanum (Islam Khan) gui 
Bengalae praeerat, ut illum in praefecturam Odiae (Orisi) mitteret. Sed 
Osmanchanus Patanensis, qui jam aliquot annis regionem quae Odiam 
et Daeck (between Orisé and Dhaké, ie., the Sunderban) interjacet, 
tenuerat ct limites regmi incursaveral, cum polentissimo exercitu advent, 
Daeck oppugnaturus. Tzalanchanus autem praemisit adversus ipsum 


1 According to Prinsep's Useful Tables, the “th Mubarram was a Monday, not a 
Sunday, Tusuk, p. 102. 
? There are several Ujvals mentioned below amoung the Parganas of Sirkair Mahmada- 
biel (Bosnah) and Sarkdr Bazihd (Mymensing- Bogra), 
37 


(SUsman) Tzestad chanum, una cum Mirza Ifftager et Ethaman chano 
(Iftikhaér Khan and Ihtimim Khin') e alsis multis Omerauvvie, cum 
reliquis: copits X aut XV cosarum intervallo subsequens, ut suis 
laborantibus. subsideo esset. Orto dein certamine inter sutrumque 
exercitum, Efftager .et Mierick. Zilaier (Mirak Jalair—not in the 
Tuzuk) tam acrem impressionem decérunt, ut hostes loco moverent ; sed 
Osman inter haec ferocissimum elephantum in tllos emisit, ta ut regi 
vicissim cedere cogerentur, e Efftager caederetur ; Tzesiad gawnus autem 
et spse elephanto insidens, ut impetum feroctentis belluae, dechinaret, 
se e suo dejecit, ef crus prefregit, ita ut aegre a suis @ certamine 
subduceretur, et regtt passim fugam cazescerent ; actumque fuisset de regis, 
nist inopinatus casus proeiium restituisset; miles quidem’ sauciue hums 
yacens, casu Osmano, qui elephanto vehebatur, oculum globo trajecit, ¢ quo 
vulnere paulo vost expiravit, cujss morte milites illius ita fuerunt consternatt 
ut statim de fuga cogitarent. Regii vero ordinibus sensim restitutis, eventum 
proelit Tzalanchano perscripsere: qui biduo post ad locum venit ubs 
pugnatum fuerat, e Tzedsiatgano e vulnere defuncto, magnis . itinerthbus 
fratrem (Wali Khan) ¢ biduam atque liberos Osmanis assecutus, vivos 
cepit, eosque cum elephantis et omnibus thesauris defuncts, postquam Daeck 
Bengalae metropolim est reversus, misit ad regem Anno .. . (the year is 
left: out). 

De Laét says that Shuja* at Khan died from a fall from his elephant 
during the battle; but the accident took place some time later. The 
Mo*dgir says that he was on horseback when *Ugmin’s elephant, whom 
the Tuzuk calls Gajpati, and Stewart Bukhta (?), knocked him over, but 
Sh. quickly disentangled himself and stuck his dagger into the animal’s 
trunk. 

The Makhzan says that the plunder amounted to 7 lacs of rupees . 
and 300 elephants. 

371. Mirsi Khwaja, son of Mirzé Asad" 'llah. Vide No. 116. 

372, Mirsi Sharif, son of Mirz& SAla*" ’d-Din. 

$73. Shukr" 'llah (Zafar Khan], son of Zayn Khan Koka (No.: 34). 

He was mentioned above on p. 369. On the death of his father, he 
was made a commander of 700, and appears to have received, at the 
end of Akbar’s reign, the title of Zafar Khan. 


4 The T'uzuk (p. 102) mentions Kish én (p. 497). Ifti d Ada 
Birhi, She ein bg borrwerapterye poh 7 uae Btn, Sarid Kis 
Khén, as un et ShujiCet’s commend, Sayyid Prd Adan (te Tod sad 133, I. Afun telow: 
has wrongly Sayyid ACgam), ry Per oo killed. Later, ¢Abda 
e-Salim, son of MuSazgam Khén (No, 200) j sa paeaed GUgman. 


As his sister was married to Jahangir (vide under No. 37, and note 2, to 
No. 225) Z. Kh. was rapidly promoted. When the emperor, in the second 
year of his reign, left Lahor for Kabul, he halted at Mawza$ Ahro*t,! near 
Fort Atak, the inhabitants of which complained of the insecurity of the 
district arising from the predatory habits of the Khatar (p. 506, note 2) 
and Dilahzak (noteto No. 247). Zafar was appointed to Atak, vice Ahmad 
Beg Khan (No. 191), and was ordered to remove the tribes to Lahor, keep 
their chiefs imprisoned, and restore all plunder to the rightful owners. 
On Jahangir’s return from Kabul, he joined the emperor, and was in the 
following year promoted to a mangab of 2,000, 1,000 horse. In the 7th 
year he was made a commander of 3,000, 2,000 horse, and governor of 
Bihar. In the 10th year he was removed, went back to court, where he 
received an increase of 500 horse, and then served in Bangash. “ Nothing 
else is known of him.” Ma*dgir. 

From the Tuzuk (p. 343) we see that Zafar Kh Khan died in the beginning 
of 1031, when Jahangir made his son SaSadat a commander of 800, 400 
horse. 

Sa*ddat Khan, his son. He served in Kabul, and was at the end of 
Jahangir’s reign a commander of 1,500, 700 horse. In the 5th year after 
Shahjahan’s accession, he was made a commander of 1,500, 1,000 horse, 
and was promoted up to the 25th year to a full command of 3,000 horse. 
He again served in Kabul, and under Murad Bakhsh in Balkh and Badakh- 
shan, was made commandant of Tirmiz and distingnished himself in 
repelling a formidable night attack made by Subhin Quli Khan, ruler of 
Bukhara (19th year). Later he served in the Qandahar wars, was in the 
29th year Fawjdar of Upper and Lower Bangash. and two years later 
commandant of Fort Kabul. 

In 1069, the second near of Awrangzib’s reign, he was killed by his 
son Sherullah. Mahabat Khan, Sibahdar of Kabul, imprisoned the 
murderer. 

374. Mir SAbd® ‘|: Mamin, son of Mir Samarqandi. 

Mir Samargandi was a learned man who came during Bayram’s 
regency of Agra. Bada*oni, III, 149. 

375. Lashkari, son of Mirza Yasuf Khan (No. 35). 

Vide above, p. 405, and for his wife under No. 351. 

376. Agha Mullé Qazwini. Vide No. 278. 

377, Muhammad SAli of Jim. 


t The Matasie | has J, 5: the Tuzuk, p. 48, ayy. I cannot find it on the maps. 
It is described as a yreen flat spot, The Khatare and Dilahziks are estimated in the 
Tuzuk at 7 to 8,000 families. 


Jam is a place in Khurasdn, famous for its Baba Shaykht melons. It 
has given name to the two poets Pir Baha and the renowned SAbd" 

r’-Rahman Jani. 

378, Mathur&é Dis, the Khatri. 

379. Sathuré Dis, his son. 

The latter served in the 26th year (989) under Sultén Murad in 
Kabul. Akborn., III, 333. 

380. Mir Mur&d, brother of Shih Beg Kolabi (No. 148). Vide No. 282. 

$81. Kalla, the Kachhwaha. 

He served in 989 under Prince Murad in Kabul. 

382. Sayyid Darwish, son of Shams-i Bukhari. 

$83. Junayd Maurul. 

A Shaykh Junayd served under Shihab Khan (No. 26) in Gujrat. 
He wes killed in the Khaibar catastrophe (Akbarn., ITI, 190, 498). 

$84. Sayyid Abi Is-h&q, son of Mirzi Rafis4 ’d-Din-i Safawi. 

He was mentioned under No. 149. In the 36th year he served against 
the Jim and Muzaffar of Gujrat. 

His father RafiS" 'd-Din was a learned: man of saintly habits, and died 
at Agra in 954 or 957. One of his ancestors was Mu‘in® ’d-Din, author of 
a commentary to the Qur‘an entitled Tafsir-+ MaSani. 

385. Fath Kh&n, superintendent of the leopards. 

In 985, Akbar cured his sere eyes by blood letting, which Abi ’l-Fazl 
deacribes, according to his custom, as a miracle. F. K. was in chatge of 
the hunting leopards. 

There is some confusion in the histories regarding the Fath Khan 
of Akbar’s reign. First, there is Fatti Khan Afghan. Fatd is the same 
as Fath. His title is Masnad-: S Ali, and his son was mentioned above, 
No. 306. Secondly, Fath Khan Filbin, who when young was Akbar’s 
elephant driver (filbdn). He was subsequently made Amir, and accprding 
to my two MSS. of the Jabagdt, died in 990. But Bada‘oni (II, 352) 
mentions Fath Khan Filban as alive in 994, when he accompanied Qasim 
Khan (No. 59) on his march to Kashmir; but the Akbarndma, in the 
corresponding passage (IIT, 512) calls him Fath Khan Masnad+ {Ali 
Dowson’s edition of Elliot's Historians (I, 244, 250) mentions a Fath 
Khan Bahadur. A Fath Khan Taghluq was mentioned under No. 187. 

386. Muqim Khan, son of ShujaSat Khan (No. 5] ). 

He served in the siege of Asir, and in the 46th year in the Dakhin. 
Akborn., UT, 825, 865. a 

387. Lala, son of Raja Rir Rar (No. 85). 
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The Akbarnama (III, 865) calls him the eldest son of Raja Bir Bar. 
Vide under 85. | 

388. Yiisuf-i Kashmiri. Vide No. 228, 

389. Habi Yasdwul. ) 

Habi is an abbreviation of Habib. 

390. Haydar Dost, brother of Qasim SAli Khan (No. 187). 

391. Dost Muhammad, son of Baba Dost. 

392. Shahrukh Dantiri. 

Dantir, Dhantir or Dhantawar, is a district near the Kashmir? 
frontier. The Tuzuk (pp. 287, 291) says that Dhantir, during Akbar’s 
reign, was ruled over by Shahrukh, but now (in 1029, 14th year of 
Jahangir's) by his son Bahadur. Bahadur was a commander of 200, 
100 horse, and served under Mahabat in Bangash. 

393. Sher Muhammad. . 

He served in 993 in the Dakhin. Akbarn., III, 472. 

A Sher Muhammad Dicdna was mentioned on p. 332. He had at 
first been in the service of Khwija MuSazzam, brother of Akbar’s mother. 
When Akbar, in the 10th year, was at Jaunpir, engaged with the rebellion 
of Khin Zaman, Sher Muhammad Diwana plundered several places in 
Pargana Samana, the fawjdar of which was Mulla Nir® ’d-Din Tarkhan. 
The Mulla had left his vakil Mir Dost Muhammad in Samana. Sh. M. D. 
invited him and treacherously murdered him at the feast. Plundering 
several places he went to Maler, when he was surprised by the Mulla 
at a place called Dhaniri in Samana. Sh. M. D. fied, but his horse ran 
against the trunk of a tree and threw him down. He was captured and 
executed, A.H. 973, kbarn., II, 332. 

391. SAli Quli (Beg, Istajli, Sher Afkan Khan]. 

He was the safarchi.* or table-attendant of Ismail II, king of Persia. 
After his death he went. over Qandahar to India, and met at Multan, 
the Khin Khanan (No. 29), whe was on his march to Thatha. At his 
recommendation, he received a mansab. During the war he rendered 
distinguished services. Soon after his arrival at court, Akbar married 
him to Mihr® ’n-Nisa (the future Nir Jahin), daughter of Mirza Ghiyas 
Tahrini (No. 319). Ghiyag’s wife had accession to the imperial harem, 
and was on her visits often accompanied by her daughter. Prince Salim 
saw her, and fell in love with her, and Akbar, to avoid scandal, married 
her quickly to Ali Quii. 


1 Vide Cunningham's Gengraphy of Ancient India, p. 131. I¢ lies on the Dor 
River, ncar Nawshahra, 
(? Nefra-chi,—P.] 


SAlt Quit. accompanied the prince on his expedition against'the Rani, 
and received:from him the title of:Sher-Afkar Khan. On his accession, 
he reoaived Bardwan as tuyal, His hostile encounter with Shaykh 
Khiiba (No. 275) was reiated on p. 551. The Ma*dsir says that when 
he went to meet the Sibahdar, his mother put a4 helmet (dubalgha).on 
his head, and said, “‘ My son make his mother cry, before he makes your 
mother weep,” then kissed him, and let him go. 

SAlQ.’s daughter, who, like her mother, had the naine of Mihr4 'n-Nisa, 
was later married to Prince Shshryar, JahAngir's fifth son. 

Jahangtr, in the Tuzuk, expresses his joy at SA. Q.’s death, and hopes 
that “‘ the blackfaced wretch will for ever remain in hell”: Khafi Khan 
(I; p. 267) mentions an extraordinary’ circumstance, said to have been 
related by Nir Jahin’s mother. According to her, Sher Afkan was not 
killed by Qutb* ’d-Din’s men, but, wounded as he was, managed to get 
to the door of his house, with the intention of killing his wife, whom he 
did not wish to fall into the emperor’s hands. Rut her mother would not 
let him enter, and told him to mind his wounds, especially as Mihr®™’n-Nisa 
had committed suicide by throwing herself into a well. ‘‘ Having heard 
the sad news, Sher Afkan went to the heavenly mansions.” | 

His body was buried in the shrine of the poet Bahram Saqgé (vide 
below among the poets) ; the place is pointed out to this day at Bardwan. 

A verse is often mentioned by Muhammadans in allusion to four 
tigers which Nor Jahan killed with a musket. The tigers had been caught 
(Fusyk, p. 186) and Nor Jahin requested Jahangir to let her shoot them. 
She killed two with one ball each, and the other two with two bullets, 
without missing, for which the emperor gave het a present of one thousend 
Ashrafis. One of the courtiers said on the spur of the moment :— 


ilu! yl joo Wj wlaye tals ye co) Wy SI) pra dm S ler yi 
Though Nor Jahin is a woman she is in the array of men a zan-i sher 
afkon,” i.e., either the wife of Sher Afkun, or a woman who throws down 
(afkan) tigers (sher). 

. $06. Gh&ih Muhammad, son of Masnad-i SAll.. 

Vide Nos. 306 and 385. 

$96. Sanwaldis Jidon. 

He accompanied Akbar on his forced march to Patan and Ahmadabad 
(p. 458, note) and served in 989 under Prince Muréd in Kabul. In 992 
he was assaulted and dangerously wounded by some Bhati. Akbar visited 
him, as he was given up by the doctors ; but he recovered after an illness 
of three years. 
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He was the son of Raja Gopal Jadon’s brother (vide No. 305) and Aba 
‘I-Faz] calls him a personal attendant of the emperor. scam If, 
24, 333, 435. 

397. Khwaja Zahir" 'é-Dia, son of Shaykh Khalil" "lah. : 

He served-in the 31st year under Qasim Khan (No. 59) in the conquest 
of Kashmir, and in the 46th year in the Dakhin. 

His father is also called Shah Khalil’ lah. He served in the 10th year 
against Khan Zamén, and under Mun‘im Khan in Bengal and Orisé, 
and died in 983 at Gaur of fever (p. 407). | 

Father and son are not to be confounded with the more illustrious 
Mir Kholil¥ ‘lah of Yazd and his son Mir Zahir" ’d-Din, who in the 2nd 
year of Jahangir came as fugitives from Persia to Lahor. The history. 
of this noble family is given in the Ma*dsir. 

998. Mir AbG 'l-Qisim of N IshApir. 

399. Haji Muhammad Ardistani. 

400. Muhammad Khia, son of Tarson Khin’s sister (No. 32). 

401. Khwaja Muqim, son of Khwaja Miraki. 

He served under SAziz Koka in Bengal, and returned with him to court 
in the 29th year. In 993 he served again in Bengal, and was besieged, 
together with ‘Tahir Sayf" ’l-Mulfik (No. 201) in Fort Ghoraghit by several 
Bengal rebels. In the end of the 35th year (beginning of 999), he was made 
Bakhshi. Akbarn., TIT, 418, 479, 610. 

Vide Dowson’s edition of Elliot's Hestorians, 1, pp. 248, 251. 

402. Qadir Quli, foster-brother of Mirza Shahrukh (No. 7). 

He served in the 36th year in Gujrat. Akbarn., ITI, 621. 

403. Firiza, a slave of the emperor Humiyin. 

Bada*oni (III, 297) says that he was captured, when a child, by a soldier 
in one of the wars with Indis, and was taken to Huméyin, who brought 
him up with Mirsé Mubammad Hakim, Akbar’s brother. He played 
several musical instruments and composed poems. He came to Indias 
with Ghazi Khan-i Badakhshi (No. 144). 

Bada*on! also says that he was a Langi. 

404 Taj Khan Khatriya. Vide No. 172. 

405. Zayn" 'd-Din SAli. 

He served in the 25th year (end of 988) under Man Singh against 
M. Muhammad Hakim. 

406. Mir Sharif of Kolab. 

407, Pahir Khia, the Balich. 

He served in the 2let vear against Daudi, son of Surjan Hada (No. 96). 


and afterwards in Bengal. In 989, the 26th year, he was tuydidar of 
Ghisipfr, and hunted down Ma‘sfim Khin Farankhfidt, after the latter’ 
had plundered Muhammadabdad (vide under No. 175), In the 28th year 
he served in Gujrat, and commanded the centre in the fight at Maisiné, 
S.E. of Patan, in-which Sher Khin Fulédf was defeated. Albarn, ILI, 
160, 355, 416. 
Dr. Wilton Oldham, C.8., states in his ‘‘ Memoir of the Ghazepoor 
District” (p: 80) that Fawjdir Pahér Khan is still remembered in 
rage and that his tank and tomb are still objects of local interest 

408. Keshii Dis, the Rathor. 

In the beginning of 998 (end of the 29th year) he served in Ghijrat, 
A daughter of his was married to Prince Salim (vide under No. 4). From 
the Akbarnama, ITT, 623, it appears that he is the son of Ray Ray Singh’s 
brother (No. 44) and perished, in the 36th | year, ina private quarrel. 

409. Sayyid Lid Barha. 

In 993, Sayyid Lag served with the preceding in Gujrit, and in the 
46th year, in the Dakhin. 

410. ~Masgir Ma*in. 

Ma‘in ( yadvo) or Mun, is the name of a subdivision of Ranghar Rajpiits, 
chiefly inhabiting Sarhind and the Bahat Du‘ab. “‘ The only famous man 
which this tribe has produced is SIsé Khin Ma*in. He served under 
Bahadur Shah and Jahandar Shah.” Ma*dsiv. 

411 Ginga, the Piwar. 

412 = son of SAtiq. 


413. 
44. rie 7 Zamindars of Orisa. 


415. Wiram, foster-brother of Mirzé Ibrahim. 

He served in the 3lst year against the Afghains on Mount Teréh, 
and in 1000, under Man Singh in the expedition to Orisi. Akbarn., III, 
532, 642. 

Mirzé Ibrahim was Akbar’s youngest brother, who died as an infant. 


The above list of grandees includes the names of such Mansabdairs 
above the rank of commanders of Five Hundred as were alive and dead 
in the 40th year of his Majesty's reign, in which this book was completed ; 
but the list of the commanders from Five hundred to Two hundred, only 
contains such as were alive in that year. Of those who hold a lower rank 
and are now alive, I shall merely give the number. There are at present :— 
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of Commanders of 150 . 58 
Do. 120 . . 4d 
Do. 100, or Yaebéshis : . 250 
Do. 80. ; . 91 
Do. 50. ; . . . (16 
Do. 40. : oo . . 260 
Do. 30, or Tarkashbands . 39 
Do. 20 . ; ; . 250 
Do. 10 . : ; 224 


{Total, 1,388 Mansabdars below the rank of a (eimeaaiies of 200.] 


Scarcely a day passes away on which qualified and zealous men are not 
appointed to mansabs or promoted to higher dignities. Many Arabians 
and Persians also come from distant countries, and are honoured with 
commissions in the army, whereby they obtain the object of their desires. 
A large number again, both of old and young servants, receive their 
discharge, and are rewarded by his Majesty with daily allowances or grants 
of land, that render them independent. 

As I have mentioned the Grandees of the state, noth such as are 
still alive and such as have gone to their rest, I shall a! o give the names 
of those who have been employed in the administration of the govern- 
ment, and thus confer upon them everlasting renown. 

The following have been Vakils, or prime-ministers ' :— 

Bayram Khan (No. 10); MunSim Khan (No. 11); Atga Khan 
(No. 15); Bahadur Khan (No. 22); Khwaja Jahun (No. 110); Khan 
Khénan Mirzé Khan (No. 29); Khan-i ASzam Mirza *Koka (No. 21). 

The following have been Vazirs or ministers of finz-.ces :— 

Mir S Aziz" lah Turbati; Khwaja Jalal“ ’d-Din Mahmiid * of Khurasan 
(No. 65); Khwaja MuSin". ‘d-Din Farankhidi (No. 128); Khwaja SAbd" 
‘l-Majid Agaf Khan (No. 49); Vazir Khan (No. 41); Mugaffar Khan 
(No. 37); Raja Todar Mal (No. 39); Khwaja Shah Mangir of Shiraz 
(No. 122); Qulij Khan (No. 42); Khwaja Shams" ’d-Din Khawafi 
(No. 159). 

The following have been Bakhshis :— 

Khwaja Jahan (No. 110); Khwaja ‘Jahir of Sijistin (No. 111); 
Mawlana Habi Bihzadi,? Mawlana Darwish Muhammad of Mashhad ; 

’ AbG ‘1-Fagzl's list is neither compicte, nor chronologically arranged 


® The MSS, and my text have wrong JJas* id for Mabmid. 
2 Some MSS. have Hai instead of /ubi (an abbreviation for Habit). 
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Mawlina SIshqi,! Muqim of Khurisin (No. 410); Sultin Mahmid of 
Badakhshiin ; Lashkar Khin (No. 90); Shahbaz Khiin (No. 80); Ray 
Purukhotam ; Shaykh Farid-i Bukhari (No. 99); Qazi SAli of Baghéad ; 
JaSfar Beg SAsaf Khiin (No. 98); Khwaja Nizim" ‘d-Din Ahmad ;* 
Khwajagi Fath" ‘llah (No. 258). 

The following have been Sadrs 3 :— 

Mir Fath" ‘iih; Shaykh Gadi*i, son of Shaykh Jumal-i Kamba ; 
Khwajagi Muhammad Silih, descendant in the third gencration from 
Khwaja SAbd*" lah Marwarid ; Mawlint SAbd" ‘1-Baigi; Shaykh ¢Abd" 
’n-Nabi; Sultan Khwaja (No. 108); Sadr Jahiin (No. 194). 


. Concluding Note by the Translutor of Albar's Mansabdira. 

The principal facts which Abi ‘l-Fazl's list of Grandees discloses are, 
firat, that there were very few Hindistani Musulmans in the higher ranks 
of the army and the civil service, most of the officers being foreigners, 
especially Persians and Afghins ; secondly, that there was a very fair 
sprinkling of Hindi Amirs, as among the 415 Mansabdaies there are 51 
Hindliis. | 

The Mansabdirs who had fallen into disgrace, or had rebelled, have 
mostly been excluded. Thus we miss the names of Mir Shih Abi ‘l-MaSali; 
Khwaja MaSagzzam, brother of Akbar’s mother; Baba Khin Qaqshal ; 
MaSsiim i Kabuli (p. 476, note); SArab Bahadur; Jabiri, ete. But 
there are also several left out, as Khize Khwaja (p. 394, note 2), Sultan 
Husavn dala*ir (ede under No. 64), Kamal Khan the Gakkhar (vide 
p. 07), Mie Gest (p. 161), Nawrang Khin, son of Qutb" ’¢-Din Khan 
(No. 28), Mirzii Quli 4p. 118), Raja Askaran (under No, 171), and others, 
for woese omission it is difheult to assign reason... 

Comparing Abit ‘]-Fazl's list with that in the Jabaqit, or the careful 
lists of Shahjahin's grandees in the Padishilatima, we observe that 
Abt | Fazb has only viven the acaexah, but not the actual commands, 
Which would have shown the streneth of the contingents (dd@biudn). In 
other words, Abit) Fadl has merely given the cd rank Q) 251). This will 
partiy account for the discrepancies in rank between his list and that by 
Nizam Din inthe Tabagdt which may advantageously be given here. 
Natane give cotdy chanelle af Ligher rank, viz. o— © 


ar hry }. ~ | Pry) ae Pld, ¢ i et fe Wo 4 of tehiaaznil, 


ae ee ee ' alb 
Oh tN 8 ett Maartvant Siedede Gbkigi, whe was Sed in the fifth 


s 
a ee) 277 I! fess 
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In the Tabagat.' In Abd 'l-FazPs list. 
1. Khan Khanan Bayram Khan. No. 10, Mansab, 5,000." 
2. Mirza Shahrukh, 5,000 . - 3 7; 5,000. 
3. Tardi Beg Khan . : : »» 123 do. 
4. Mun‘im Khan ; : » 11; do. 
5. Mirza Rustam, 5,000. ; » 93 do. 
6. Mirza Khan Khanin : » 29; do. 
7. SAli Quli Khan Zaman . ~ 18; do. 
8, Adham Khan. »' 19; do. 
9. Mirza Sharaf" ’d-Din Husayn . » 17; do. 
0 


10. Shams" d-Din Muhammad Atga 
Khan » 15; do. 
11. Muhammad ‘Aziz ’ Kokultssh, 
5,000 . ge ~ w 23 do. 
12. Kher Khwaja . . « notin the A*in; wide p. 394. 


13. Babadur Khan, 5,000 . . No. 22; 5,000 
14. Mir Muhammad Khin Atga . ,, 16; do. 
15. Muhammad Quli Khan Barlis* ,, 31; do. 


16. Khan Jahan, 5,000. » 24; do. 
17.. Shihat" ’d-Din Ahmad Hie, 

5,000 : » . 263; do. 
18. SaSid Khan, 5,000. ‘ ; » 25; do. 
19. Pir Muhammad Khin . ; » 20; do. 
20. Raja Bibara Mal * » «9 23; do. 
21. Raja Bhagwan Das, 5,000 _ —=s«iz » 203 do. 
22. Man Singh, 5,000 . ; » 930; do. 
23. Khwaja SAbd" ’l-Majid Keat 

Khan, maintained 20,000 horse ,, 49; 3,000. 
24. Sikandar Khin Usbak a »  » 48; 3,000. 
25. SAbd® “lah pee Usbek : » 14; 5,000. 
26. Qiyé Khan Gung » 93; 5,000. 
27. Yosuf “ssi Ein Koka, 

5,000 . ‘ » 18; 5,000. 


28. Zayn Khan Koks, 5,000 »  g 345 4,500. 
29. Shuji*at Khan, 5,000 . . ,, 51; 3,000. 


.. to MS. No, 87, of the Library of the As. Soc., ee ee ree 
in the names are mostly traceable to Akbar's hatred, which 
AbG ‘1-Faz! shard, of the names “ Muhammad”, * A 


in eee ae the to the L’mara®.i kibar, “ the great Amirs,” 
ie., probably, the wel 8000. * 
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In the Tabagat. In Abi ‘l-Fazl’s list. 
30. Shah Budigh Khan ; No. 52; 3,000. 
31. Ibrahim Khan Uzbak, 4 odo » 64; 2,500. 
32. Tarsé6 Muhammad Khan, 5,000 » 9323 5,000. 
30. Vazir Kinin, 5.000. ‘ » 41; 4,000. 


34. Muhammad Murid Bhin rg, | SA; 3,000. 
35. Ashraf Khan? ; » tts 2,000. 
36. Mahdi Qiisim Khan * : 5» 930; 4.000. 
37. Muhammad Qasim Khiin ; » 40; 4,000. 
38. Khwaja Sultan SAli : » 96; 3,000. 
39. Raja Todar Mal, 4,000. . » 939; 4,000. 
40, Mirzi Yisuf Khin Razawi, 4,000 ,, 35; 4,500. 
41. Mirai Quli Khan ! . «notin the Atin; vide p. 418. 
42. Muzaffar Khin ; No. 37; 4,000. 
13. Uavdae Muhammad Khan, 2 000 » 66; 2,500. 
44. Shahan Khan Jala‘ir, 2.000. . »» 97; 2,000. 
15, Ismail Sultin Duldayv > 3; 2,000. 
3. Muhammad Khan Jalatir? =. not in the A‘in. 
(7. Khan-i SAlam, 3.000. . Ne. 58; 3,000, 
(8. Qutb"‘d-Din Muhammad Khan, 


miuintaimed 5,000 horse .» 28;-8,000. 
19. Muhibb SAlT Khan, 4,000 ,, 107; 3,000. 


50. Quliy Khiin, 1,000. ; » 42; 4,000. 
51. Muhammad Sadiq Rhin, 1.000 .» 433 4,000. 
52. Mirza Jini Beg, 3.000 — ; » 47; 3,000. 
B38. Ismail Quli Khan, 3.000% — . »» 46; 3,500. 


MM. (Stimad Khan Gujriti, 4,000. ,,_-- 67; 2,500. 
5}. Raja Ray Singh, of Bikanir and 
Nagor, 4.000 : : » 44; 4,000. 


ii. Sharif Muhammad Khan, 3 000 » 63; 3,000. 
57. Shih Fakhet *d- Din, Rela 

Khin. 100000. » . 88: 2.000. 
58. Uabib SAT Khin . : og 138; 1.000. 
59. Shah Quilt Mahram, 1.000 : » 45; 3,500. 


t Mentioned in the Tabegitas belonging tothe Cmara®.. kitag,“' the great Amita, 
i.e, probably the commanders of 35.000, | | 
3 fe vot insane, Tabagit, . 
3 MA. U.0n), 


1 a. wk be 


. Muhibb SAIi 
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In the Tabaqat. 
Khan Rahtasi, 
4,000. 


. MuSin" Sd-Din Ahmad 

. [Stimad Khan Khwajasara 

. Dastam ! Khin : 

.« Kamal Khan, the Gakkhar, 5 000 


5,000 


. Tahir Khan Mir Farighat, 2,000 
. Sayyid Hamid of Bukhara, 2,000 
. Sayyid Mahmiid Khan, Barha, 


4,000 . 


: Sayyid Ahmad Khan, Barha, 


3,000 . 


9. Qara Bahadur Khin,® 4 000 (2) 
. Baqi Muhammad Khan Koka, 


4,000 . 


. Sayyid Muhammad Mir SAdl 

. MaSsim Khan Farankhidi, 2,000 
. Nawrang Khiin, 4,000 

. Shih Muhammad Khan Atga, 


younger brother of Shams" 
d'Din Atgah 3 | 


>. Matlab Khan, 2,000 : 

» Shaykh Ibrahim, 2,000. . 

. SAH Quli Khan, 2,000 

. Tolak Khin Qichin, 2,000 — . 
. Shih Beg Khiin Kabuli, 3,000 
. Fatt Khin Afghan, 2,000 


‘ath Khan Filban, 2,000 


2, Samanji Khan Mughul, 2,000 . 
3. Baba Mankli, 1,000 
4, Darwish 


Muhammad Uzbuak, 
2,000 . 


5. Shahbaz Khan Kambii, 2 O00 
. Khwaja Jahan Khurasani 


In Abi 'l-Fazl’s list. 


not in the A*in ; vide p. 466. 
No. 128 > 1,000. 
» 119; 1,000. 
»  %9: 2,000. 
not in the A*in ; vide p. 507, 
and under No, 247 


No. 94; 2,000. 
» $83 2,000. 
»  4@93 2,000. 
9? she 9 


» 60; 3,000. 
» 140; 1,000. 
» 157; 1,000. 
not. in the A*in; vide ,p. 354. 


not in the A*in. 
No. 83; 2,000. 


yy 825 2.000, 


eee 0c) ee LL 

9» LOS > LAN, 

VY eee 

not in the Atin: vide No. 385: 

not in the A*in ; vide under 

No. 100; 1,500. [No 385 
» 202; 700. 


, 81s 2,000. 
» 805 2,000. 
» 110; 1,000. 


2 'The MSS. of the Tubagt also have wrongly Restam hin, 


2MS, Bahadur Khan. 


2 This is probsbiv a mistake of che author of the Tabagat, 
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In the Tabagat. 


. Majnin Khan Qagqshal, kept 


5,000 horse 


» Muhammad Qasim Khin, 3 000 
. Muzaffar Husayn Mirz&, 1,000 

. Raja Jagannath, 3,000 

. Raja Askaran, 3,000 

. Ray Lonkaran, 2,000... 

. Madhi Singh, “ brother of R. 


Man Singh,” 2,000 


. Sayf Khan Koka . 
. Ghiyag" ’d-Din Ali Asat Khan 
. Payanda Khan Mughul, 2,000 


Mubarak Khan, the Gakkhar, 
1,000 . : 


. Baz Bahadur Afghan, 2 000 
. Mirak Khan Jinkjank (?) 

. Sayyid Qasim Barha, 2,000 
. Raja Kangar, 2,000 


. Muhammad Husayn Lashkar 


Khan, kept 2,000 horse 


. Husayn Khan Tukriyah, 2,000 
. Jalal Khan, the Gakkhar, 1,500 
. SaSid Khan, the Gakkhar, 1,500 


. [%tibir Khan, Eunuch, 2,000 . 
. Khwajah Tahir Mubammed 


Tatar Khan 


. Moth Raja, 1,500 . ; 
. Mibtar = —— Bey) 


; Babar Khan, ie Keyl 


2,000 . ° ; 


In Abi’l-Fazl’s list. 


» 69; 2,500. 
not in the A*in; vide No. 174. 
not in the A*in; vide No. 265. 


» 171; 1,000. 
»» 120; 1,000. 
not in the A‘in. 
No. 105; 1,500. 
not in the Ain; . 
vide under No. 134. 


No. 90; 2,000. 
» 53; 3,000. 
» 170; 1,000. 

not in the A*in; 
vide p. 508, and under No. 247. 

No. 84; 2,000. 


»» 211; 1,000. 
» 121; 1,000. 


,» 102; 1,500. 
not in the A*in. 


No. 87 (%); 2,000 


1 The same as No, 37 on p, 608 ? 
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In the Tabayat. 
Farliat Khin Khisa maa 
. 2,000 . 


112. 


In Abi 'l-Fazl’s list. 


. 145; 1,000. 


113. Ray Sal Darbari, 2.000 » 106; 1,250. 
114, Ray Durga, 1.500! : » 103; 1,500. 
115. Mirak Khan Bahadur,? 2,000 . ,, 208; 500. 

116. Shah Muhammad Qalati 95 ; 2,000. 
117. Maqsid SAli Kor . 136; 1,000. 


118 Ikhlas Khan, the Kunuch, 1,000 8H: 2.000. 
119. Mihr SAli Sildoz, 1,500 . : 130; 1,000. 
120. Khudawand Khin Dakhini, 

1,500. 151; 1,000. 
121. Mir Murtaza Dakhini, l 000 162; 1,000. 
122. Hasan Khin, a Batani Afghin, 

1,000 . 220; 500. 
123. Nazar Beg, son of Sasid, the 

Ghakkha, 1,000 . 247. 500. 


124. Raja Gopal, 2,000 . not in the A‘in; 
vide under No. 305. 
125. Qiya Khiin, 1,000 . No. 184; 700. ; 
126. Sayyid Hashim Barha, 2,000 . 143; 1,000. 
127. Razawi Khan, 2,000 141]; 1,000. 
128. Raja Bir Bal, 2,000 ; 8; 2,000. 
129. Shaykh Farid-1 Bukhari, 1,500 99; 1,500. 
130. Raja Surjan, 2,000 | 96 ; 2,000. 
131. JaSfar Beg, Asaf Khan, 2, 000 98 ; 2,000. 
132. Raja Riipsi Bairagi, 1,900 118; 1,000. 
133. Fazil Khan, 1,500 . 156; 1,000. 
134. Shah Quli Khan Naranji, 1 000 231; 500. 


135. Shaykh Muhammad Khan Bukh- 

iri, 2,000. 2. ww TT 2,000. 
136. Lal Khin Badakhshi ss. : »» 209; 0. 
137. Khanjar Bey Chaghté? . not in the A*in. 
138. Makhsiis Khin, 2,500 No. 70; 2,500. 
139. Sini Khan Arlit . ~ 6 gy 2165 500. 


1MS.. 1.(nm, 

2 He died in the explovion of. mine before Chitor, 

** He belongs to the old Amim of the present divinity. 
man, excelled in music, antl compined porms, 
him, day 646-6 akhdrd, on the subject of dancing yirks.” 
HI, 82. 


Ife was an accomplished 


Taubagit, 


There « Sints i well-known Magnawi by 


Vide Akbarnama, 
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In the Tabaqat. In Abié.'l-Fazl's list. 
140. Mirzi Husayn Khin . No. 149; 1,000. 
141. Jagat Singh, 1,500 : : ,, 160; 1,000. 
142. Mirzi Najit Khin : . ,, 142; 1,000. 


143. SAli Dost Khan, 1,000?.  . notin the A‘in. 
144. Sultin Husayn Khin . not inthe A‘in. 


145. Khwaja Shah Mansi Shirizi . No. 122; 1,000. 
146. Salim Khan, 1,000 . . — ,, 132; 1,000. 
147. Sayyid Chhajhi Barha . » —-gy,:«221; 500. 
148. Darbir Khiin, 1,000 : : »» 185; 700. 
149. Haji Muhammad Sistani, 1,000 (?) ,, 55; 3,000. 
150. Muhammad Zamin* . . _ notinthe A*in. 
151. Khurram Khan, 2,000? . . notin the A*in. 
152. Muhammad Quli Toqbiy, 1.000 No. 129; 1,000. 
153. Mujahid Khan, 1,0004 . . not in the A*in. 
154. Sultin Ibrahim Awbahi 5 . notin the A*in. 
155. Shih Ghazi Khin Turkmin . not in the A‘in. 
156. Sheroya, 1,000 . . No. 168; 1,000. 
157. Kakar Ali Khan, 1,000, : 1» 92; 2,000. 
158. Naqib Khan, 1,000 ; : », 161; 1,000. 
150. Beg Nirin Khan, 1,000 . : » 212; 500. 
1G0. Qutli Qadam Khiin, 1,000. ,.. 123; 1,000. 
1GL. Jalal Khin Qurehi, 10000. .. 213; 500. 
162. Shimal Khin Qurchi. 1,000 —. .. 154; 1,000. 
163. Mirziida SALT Khan . «~~ ae 1525 1,000. 
164. Savvid SAbd4 ‘Tih hin . a 189; 700. 
165. Mir Sharif-i Amuli. 1,000). No. 166; 1,000. 
166. Farrukh Khan . , : .. 2352; 500. 
167. Dost Nhin ® . ; not in the ASin. 
168. JaSfar Khan Turkman, 1,000 . No. 1ll4; 1,000. 


* He was a servant of Humiviin. In Akbar’x service he rose to a command of 1,000, 
ia died at Lahor,” Ono MS, calls him GAIT Dost Khiin Nadrang!, the other has Barbegf, 
an ununtal title for the Mughul period, 
* Mihammad Zamin is the brother of Mirzi Ydsuf — (No. 35), He belonged 
to the commanders of 1,000, and was killed in Gagha.”. Jabagit. 
me According to the {abagdt, he was dead in 1000, Vide Akbarndma, AT, 98, 108 
284, 237. 
He is not to bo confounded with Mirzé Khurram (No, 177). 
4 Mujahid Khiin was the son of Muygdbib Khin, one of Humadydn’s courtiers. He wa: 
killed at Konbhalmir, Altarndma, 1U, 146, 168, 
+ Ho was the {ial, or maternal uncle, of the author of the Tubagit, and distinguishec 
himself in leading a succcasful expedition into KamA*on 
"© One MS, calla him |, Ae, oe other giles. “ He belonged to the commanders 
1,000, and ia now (4.R. 1801) dea 


In the Tabagat. In Abd 'l-Fazl’s list. 

169. Ray Manohar : No. 265; 400 
170. Shaykh SAbd" ’r-Rahim of (akhnen ” 197 ; 700 
171. Mirza Abi ’l-Mugaffar j », 240; 500 
172. Raj Singh, son of Raja Askaran _,, - 174; 1,000 
173. Ray Patr Das » 196; 700 
174. Janish Bahadur | » 230; 500 
175. Muhammad Khan Niyasi ,, 239; 500 
176. Ram Das Kachhwaha » 238; 500. 
177. Mir Abia ’1-Qasim ? » 251; 500. 
178. Khwaja SAbd" ’]-Hay, Mir SAdI », 230; 500. 
179. Shams" ’d-Din Husayn, son of 

ASzam Khan , 168; 1,000 
180. Khwaja Shams" ’d-Din Khawaft » 159; 1,000 
181. Mir Jamal" ’d-Din Husayn Inji, 

1,000 . : »» 164; 1,000. 
182. Shaykh SAbd" lah Khan, son of 

Muhammad Ghaws, 1,000 » 173; 1,000. 
183. Sayyid Raja Barha, 1,000 ,, 165; 1,000. 
184. Medni Ray Chauhan, 1,000. »» 198; 700. 
185. Mir Tahir Razawi, brother of M. 

Yisuf Khan : », 236; 500. 
186. Tash Beg Kabuli . »» 172; 1,000. 
187. Ahmad Beg Kabuli, aa 700 

horse . : : », 191; 700. 
188. Sher Khwaja. » 176; 800. 
189. Muhammad Quli Turkman » 203; 600. 
190. Mirza SAli Alamshahi? », 2073 500. 
191. Wazir Jamil » 200; 700. 
192. Ray Bhoj, 1.000... » 175; 1,000 
193. Bakhtyir Beg Turkman . », 204; 600 
194. Mir Sadr Jahan », 194; 700 
195. Hasan Beg Shaykh SUmari » 167; 1,000 
196. Shadmiin, son of SAziz Koka . »» 2030; 500 
197. Raja Mukatman Bhadaurya » 249; 500 


198. 


Baqi Safarchi,? son of Tahir 


Khan Faraghat . not in the A*in ; vide No. 9 


0 ee a ET 


mo + ew ee Oe - me © Se epee: 


a * Hei is the ivcher of ¢Alamsbah, @ courageous man, skilful in the use of arms.’ 
Tabagat, This remark is scarcely in harmony with the facts recorded under No. 227 
(* Or Sufra-cht 2—P.} 
38 
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In the Tabagat. In Abi 1-Fazls list. 
199. Faridiin Barlis 2. . =.) No. 227; 3500. 
200. Bahadur Khan Qurdar, a Tarin 
Afghan ; : ‘ 269; 400. 
201. Shaykh Baiyazid-i Chishti » ow 2602 400, 

In this above list. a few grandees are mentioned ‘whom Abii 'l-Fagl 
classes among the commanders of 400. Nigim. however, adds the 
following note to his owh list—* Let it be known that the title of mir 
is given to all such as hold Mangabs from 500 upwards. None of those 
whom I have enumerated holds a lesz rank.” . 

The Historian Bada*oni has not given a list of Amirs, but has compiled 
instead a very valuable list of the pocts. doctors, learned men, and suints 
of Akbar's reign, together with biographical notices, which make up the 
third volume of the edition printed by the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
With his usual animus he savs (IIL 1)—‘T shall not give the names of 
the Amirz, as Nizam has given them in the end of his work, and besides 
most of them have died without having obtained the pardon of God, 

I have seen none that is faithful in this generation ; 
If thou knowest one, give him my blessing” 

Of the Mangabdirs whose names Abit ‘I-Fazl has not giveh, because 
the -i*in list refers to the period prior to the 40th year of Akbar’s reign, 
the most famous are Mahibat Khin. Khan Jahan Lodi (eide under 
No. 309), and SAbd" ‘Hah Khan Firiz-jang. 

We have no complete list of the grandees of Jahangir'’s reign: but 
the Dutch traveller De Lact, in his work on India (p. 151) hax a valuable 
note on the numerical strength of Jahangit’s Manaabdiars, whieh may 
be compared with the listsin the .f7 and the Padishahnoma (UL, 717). 
Leaving out the princes, whose mangabs were above 5.000, we have :— 


Commanders Cnder Akbar. Ender Jahangir, Under Shahjahdn 
of (A*in) (De Latt) (Pidishihnama) 
UL S| cr 
HO, ‘ ss : ae ar ; . YV 
1.000, . 9. ; | 12ae 3 . 0 
CO « . Ze « Ms 2 « a 
SMO . 5 . ~ lt 
2500), Ss. . : a s . 
20) ae ae . A 4: Fo ) | 
1,500 is 51. D2 
1.2350 1 ; () Q- 


Commanders 


SESESES 


Total 


Total 


20 
10 


| Total 
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Under Akbar. Under Jahangir. Under Shahjahan 


31 55 
38 . 0 

2 . 0 

25 . 58 

4 . 0 

46 . 80 
249 . 439 
18 . 

19 . 58 

33 . 72 

12 . & 

81 . 150 
163 . 438 
53 , 249 

- ft « a2: 2 0 
. 20 . . . 300 
Ol... 245 
04 . . . 897 
wd. . . 0 
. 20 . .  . 298 
. 389. . ~~. 240 
. 20. . —. 282 
.24.. +.  . 10 
‘1,388 . 2,064 


(A*in) (De Laét 


(Padishahndma) 
. , 8 


not specified. 


not specified 


The number of Ahadis under Jahangir, De Laét fixes as follows : 


Chaharaspas 
Sihaspas . 
Duaspas . 
Yakaspas . 


741 
1,322 
1,428 

950 


4,441 Ahac 
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Under Shahjahan, 17 Grandees were promoted, up to the 20th year 

of his reign, to mansabs above 5,000. There is no Hindf among them. 

_ De Laét has not mentioned how many of the Amirs were Hindis. 
But we may compare the lists of the d*in and the Padishahndma. 

We find under Akbar :— as 
among 252 mangabdirs from 5,000 to 500. =. 32 Hindas. 
among 163 mangabdirs from 400 to200_—.j. : 8 ,, 

Under Shahiahan (20th year of his reign), we have :— 
among 12 mansabdirs above 5,000. ; : no Hindis. 
among 580 mansabdérs from 5,000 to 500 . 110 Hindis 

The names of commanders below 500 are not given in the Pddishah- 

nima. Regarding other facts connected with the relative position of 
Hindis and Muhammadans at the Mnghul court, J would refer the reader 
to my “Chapter from Muhammadan History,” Calcutta Review, April, 
1871. 


A*in 30 (continued). 
THE LEARNED MEN OF THE.TIME. 


I shall now speak of the sages of the period and classify them according 
to their knowledge, casting aside all differences of creed. His Majesty, 
who is fiituself the leader of the material and the ideal worlds, and the 
sovereign over the external and the internal, honours five classes of sages 
as worthy of attention. And yet all five, according to their light, are 
struck with his Majesty's perfection, the ornament of the world. The 
first class, in the lustre of their star, perceive the mysteries of the external 
and the internal, and in their understanding and the breadth of their 
views, fully comprehend both realms of thought, and acknowledge to 
have received their spiritual power from the throne of his Majesty. The 
second class pay icss attention to the external world; but in the light 
of their hearts they acquire vast knowledge. The third class do not step 
beyond the urena of observation (nazar) and possess a certain knowledge 
of what rests on testimony. The fourth class look upon testimony as 
something filled with the dust of suspicion, and handle nothing without 
proof. The fifth class are bigoted, and cannot pass bevond the narrow 
sphere of revealed testimony. Fach class has matiy subdivisions. 

I do not wish to set up as a judge and hold forth the faults of people. 
The mere classification was repugnant to my feelings ; but truthfulness 
helps on the pen. 
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First Class.—Such as understand the mysteries of both worlds. 

1. Shaykh Mubirak of Nagor.' 

Vide under No. 253. ‘The Tabagat also mentions a Shaykh Mubirak 
of Alwar, and a Sayvid Mubirak of Gwalyar. 

2. Shaykh Nizam. 

Abii ’1-Fazl either means the renowned Nigam" ’d-Din of Amethi, 
near Lakhnau, of the Chishti sect, who died a.u. 979; or Nigiim" ’d-Din 
of Narnaul, of the same sect, who died in 997. 

3. Shaykh Adchan. 

He also belonged to the Chishtis, and died at Jaunpir in 970. 

4. Miyain Wajih" ‘d-Din. 

Died at Ahmadabad in 998. The Tabaqdt mentions s contemporary, 
Shaykh Wajih" 'd-Din Gujrati, who died in 995. 

5. Shaykh Rukn" ’d-Din. 

He was the son of Shaykh SAbd" ‘l-Quddiis of Gango. Badi*ontf 
saw him at: Dihli at the time of Bayriim’s fall. 

6. Shaykh Abd".’l-Aziz (of Dihli). 

7. Shaykh Jalal" 'd-Din. 

_ He belongs to Thanesar, and was the pupil and spiritual successor 
(Khalifa) of SAbd" ’1-Quddiis of Gango. Died 989. 

8. Shaykh Ilahdiya. 

Ilahdiya is Hindistint for the Persian Ilahddd, “ given ‘(diya) by 
God,” “ Theodore.” He lived at Khay ribid and died in 993. 

9. Mawlana Husim" ’d-Din. 

 Mawlina Husim" ’d-Din Surkh of Lihor. He differed from the 
learned af Lahor, and studied theology and philosophy. He was 
very pious.” Tabagat. 

10. Shaykh SAbd" ’1- Ghafir. 

He belongs to ASzampir in Sambhal, and was the pupil of SAbd" 
’l-Quddis. Died in 9995. 

11. Shaykh Panji. 

‘He was wrongly called Bechii on p. 110, note 3. He died in 969. 
Bada‘ oni, II, 53. 

‘12. Mawlana smal. 

He was an Arabian, and: the friend of Shaykh Husayn, who iahe 
in Humiiyiin’s Madrasa at Dihlf. He was a rich man, and was killed by 
some burglars that had broken into his house. 


Pian noies are taken frum the Tataqit, the third volume of Badd*oni, and the AMir®at 
“Glam, 
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13. Madhii Sarsuti. 18, Ramtirth. 
14, Madhisidan. 19. Nar Sing. 
15. Nérayn Asram. 20. Parmindar. 
16. Harijf Sir. 21. Adit. 


17. Damidar Bhat. 


Second Class.—Such as understand the mysteries of the heart. 


22.” Shaykh Rukn" 'd-Din Mahmiid ! Kamangar (the bow maker). 

23. Shaykh Aman" ’llah. 

24. Khwaja S...d" ’sh-Shahid. 

He is the son of Khwajagdn Khwaja, son of the renowned Khwaja 
Ahrir. Vide No. 17 and- No. 108. He died in 982, and was 
buried at Samarqand. He had been for twenty years in Indias, and 
held a jagir in Pargana up ors in the Bari Duab, where he maintained 
two thousand poor. 

25. Shaykh Misi. | 

He was a smith (@hangar), and performed many miracles. He died 
in the beginning of Akbar’s reign, and was buried at Lahor. The elder 
brother of Shaykh Salim-i Chishti also was called Shaykh Misa; vide 
under No. &2. Vide also below, No. 102. 

26. Baba Balas. 

27. Shaykh SAla*" ’d-Din Majgib. Vide Buda*oni, III, 61. 

28. Shaykh Yisuf Harkun. 

The Yabagdt calls him Shaykh Yisuf Harkun Majzib of Lahor. 

29. Shaykh Burhan. 7 

He lived as a recluse in Kalpi, and subsisted on milk and sweetmeats, 
denying himself water. He knew no Arabic, and yet explained the 
Qurin. He was a Mahdawi. He died in 970 at the age of one hundred 
years, and was buried in his cell. 

30. Baba Kipiir. 

Shaykh Kipir Majzib of Gwalyar, a Husayni Sayyid, was at first 
soldier, then turned.a bshishti, and supplied widows and the poor with 
water. He died in 979 from a fall from his gate. 

31. Shaykh Abi Is-hiq Firang. Vide Badd*on?, IIT, 48. 

32. Shaykh Da*iad. 

He is called Jhanniwal from Jhanni near Lihor., His ancestors had 
come from Arabia and settled at Sitpiir in Multiin, w hie re ))i*id was born. 
Bada*oni (III, p. 28) devotes eleven pages to his biography. He died in 
982. 

a Bada*or: (i ll, p. 151) mentions a Zayn* d- Din Mahmid Kamidnuygar, 
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33. Shaykh Salim-i Chishti. 

He was a descendant of Shaykh Farid-i Shakarganj, and lived in 
Fathpir Sikri highly honoured by Akbar. Jahangir was called after 
him Salim. He died in 979. Several of his relations have been mentioned 
above. 

34. Shaykh Muhammad Ghaws of Gwilyar. 

Vide No. 173. 

35. Ram Bhadr. 36. Jadrip. 


Third Class.—Such as know philosophy and theology. 


37. Mir Fath" ‘llah of Shiraz. 

Vide pp. 34, 110, 208, 284. His brother was a poet and wrote under 
the takhallus of Fdright ; vide Bada‘oni, Hil, 292. His two sons were Mir 
Taqi and Mir Sharif. 

38. Mir, Murtaza. 

He is not to be confounded with Mir Murtazi, No. 162. Mir 
Murtaza Sharif of Shiraz died in 974 at Dihli, and was buried at the side 
of the poet Khusraw, from where his body was taken to Mashhad. He 
had studied the Hadixs under the renowned Ibn Hajar inr Makkah, and 
then came over the Dakhin to Agra. Vide dAdbarndma, 11, 278, 337. 

39. Mawlana SaSid, of Turkistan. | 

He came in 968 from Mawara ’n-nahr to Agra. Bad., II, 49. He divd 
in Kabul in 970; U.c., LI, 152. 

40. Hafiz of Tashkand. 

He is also called Hafiz Kumaki. He came in 977 from Tashkand to 
India, and was looked upon in Mawara ‘n-nahr as a most learned man. 
He had something of a soldier in him, and used to travel about. like all 
Turks, with the quiver tied to his waist. He went over Gujrat to Makkah, 
and from there to Constantinople, where he refused a vazirship. After- 
wards he returned to his country, where he died. Vide Ladd*on7, I, 187. 

41. Mawhina Shih Muhammad. 

Vide p. U2; Bad.. 1, 295, ll. 

42. Mawlana Alas" “d-Din. 

He came vom Laristan, and is hence called Lat. He was the son 
of Mawlana Kamal" ‘d-Din Hoisavn and studied under Mawlaina o. 4 
Dawwani ShafiSi. He was for some time Akbar's teacher. Once at a 
darbar he placed himself before the Khin-i ASzam, when the Mir Toziak 


i MaSqil o manqgil, pr. that which is based on reason (Sagl) and traditional testimony 
(rertegl), 
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told him to go back. ‘‘ Why should not a learned man stand in front of 
fools,” said he, and left the hall, and never came again. He got 4,000 
bighas as sayirghal in Sambhal, where he died. 

43. Hakim Mierf. Vide No. 254. 

44. Mawlana Shaykh Husayn (of Ajmir). 

He was said to be a descendant of the great Indian saint MuSin-i 
Chishti of Ajmir, was once banished to Makkah, and had to suffer, in 
common with other learned men whom Akbar despised, various persecu- 
tions. Badé*oni, III, 87. 

45. Mawlana Mir Kalan. 

He died in 981, and was buried at Agra. He was Jahangir’s first 
teacher. Bad., II, 170. 

46. Ghazi Khan. Vide No. 144. 

47. Mawlana Sadiq. 

He was born in Samargand, came to India, and then went to Kabul, 
where he was for some time the teacher of Mirzé Muhammad Hakim, 
Akbar’s brother. He then went back to his home, where he was alive in 
1001. The Tabagdt calls him Mulla Sadiq Halwa*l. Badd*oni (III, 255, 
where the Ed. Bibl. India has wrongly Halwdnt) puts him among 
the poets. 

48. Mawlana Shah Muhammad. 

Vide No. 41. This seems to be a mere repetition. Other Histories 
only mention one Mawiana of that name. 


Fourth Class.—Such as know philosophy (Saqlt kalam).? 


49. Mawlana Pir Muhammad. Vide No. 20. 

50. Mawlanaé SAbd" ’]-Baqi. 

He was a Sadr; vide pp. 282, 528 [and Akbarnama, II, 143]. 

51. Mirzi Muflis. 

He was an Uzbak, came from Mawara ’n-nahr to India, and taught 
for some time in the Jami‘ Masjid of Mu‘in" ’d-Din Farankhidi (vide 
No. 128) at Agra. He died in Makkah at the age of seventy. Vide 
Bad., IT, 187. 

52. Mawlanazdda Shukr. 

53. Mawlané Muhammad. 

He lived et Lahor and was in 1004 nearly ninety years old. Badd*ont 
(III, 154) calls him Mawliné Muhammad Mufti. 7 


1 This means chiefly religious testimuny based on human reason, not on revelation. 
Abi 'l-Fagl evidently takes it in a wider sense, as he includes the doctors in this class. 
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Abii ’1-Fagl, however, means perhaps Mawléné Muhammad of Yazd, 
a learned and bigoted Shf*ah, who was well received by Akbar and Abi 
l-Fazl, to whose innovations he at first agreed. But he got tired of 
them and asked for permission to go to Makkah. He was plundered on 
the road to Sarat. Mir°d. But Badd*oni tells quite a different story ; 
vide p. 198. 

Or it may refer to No. 140, p. 438. 

54. Qasim Beg. 

Vide No. 350, p. 112. The Yabagd? also says of him that he was 
distinguished for his acquirements in the Saglt Suliim. | 

55. Mawlana Nir" ’d-Din Tarkhan. 

Vide under No. 393. He was a poet and a man of great erudition. 
Towards the end of his life “ he repented ” and gave up poetry. He was. 
for a long time Mutawalli of Humiyin’s tomb in Dihli, where he died. 

“The Tabagat says that he was a good mathematician and astronomer. 
According to the Ma*dsir, he was born in Jam in Khurasin, and was 
educated in Mashhad. He was introdyced to Babar, und was a private 
friend of Humayin’s, who like him was fond of the astrolabe. He went 
with the emperor to SIriq, and remained twenty years in his service. 
As poet, he wrote under the éakhallus of “ Nori”. He is also called 
‘‘ Nori of Safidiin’’, because he held Safidin for some time as jagir. 
Akbar gave him the title of Khan, and later that of Tarkhan,! and appointed 
him to Samanah. 


56. Narayn. | $4. Bidyaniwas.: 

57. Madhibhat. 65. Gorindth. _ 

58. Sribhat. 66. Gopinath. 

59. Bishn Nath. 67. Kishn Pandit. 

60. Ram Kishan. 68. Bhattacharj. 

61. Balbhadr Nier. 69. Bhagirat Bhattacharj. 
62. Basfidev Misr. — 70. Kashi Nath Bhattacharj. 


63. Bimanbhat. 


Physicians. 
71. Hakim Migri. Vide No. 254. 
72. Hakim" ’1-Mulk. 
His name is Shams" ’d-Din and, like several other doctors of Akbar’s 
court, he had come from Gilin on the Caspian, to India. He wasa very 
learned man. When the learned were driven from court and = innova- 


1 Thetitle carricd with it none of the si cltien attac hed toit; vide p, 393. The Ma*ayir 
has some versace made by Niiri on his empty title, 
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tions commenced, he asked for permission to go to Makkah (988), where 
he died. 

73. Mulla Mir. 

The Zabaqat calls him Mulla Mir Tabib of Hairat, grandson of. 
Mulla SAbd" ’l-Hay Yazdi. 

74. Hakim Abi 'l-Fath., Vide No. 112, p. 468.. 

75. Hakim Zanbil Beg. Vide No. 150, p. 490. 

76. Hakim SAli of Gilin. Vide No. 192, p. 519. 

77. Hakim Hasan. 

He also came from Gilin. His knowledge, says Badd*oni (III, 167), 
was not extensive, but he was an excellent man. 

78. Hakim Aristi. . 

79. Hakim Fath" ‘lah. 

He also eame from Gilan, knew a great deal of medical literature, and 
also of astronomy. He wrote a Persian Commentary to the Qanin. In 
the first year of Jahangir’s reign he was a Commander of 1,000, three 
hundred horse (7'uzuk, p. 34). The Padishahnama (I, b., 350) says that 
he afterwards returned to his country, where he committed suicide. His 
grandson, Fath" ‘llih, was a doctor at Shajahan’s court. 

80. Hakim Masih" ‘l-Mulk. , 

He came from the Dakhin, where he had gone from Shiraz. He was 
a simple, pious man, and was physician to Sultan Murdd. He died in 
Malwah. 

81. Hakim Jalal" ‘d-Din Mugaffar. Vide No. 348, p. 582. 

82. Hakim Lutf" ‘lah. Vide No. 354, p. 584. 

83. Hakim Sayf" ’l-Mulk Lang. 

Bad‘*oni and the Jabagdat call him Sayf"’l-Mulik. Because he killed 
his patients, he got the nickname of Say f* ’l-[/ukama, “ the sword of the 
doctors.” He came from Damawand, and was in Agra during Bayram’s 
regency. + Later he went back to his country. He was also a poet and 
wrote under the takhallus of “ Shujé*i”. He is not to be confounded 
with No. 201, p. 528. 

84. Hakim Humim. Vide No. 205, p. 529. 

85. Hakim SAin" ‘]-Mulk. Vide No. 234, p. 480. 

86. Hakim Shifa‘t. - 

The Mirdt mentions ¢ Hakim Shifa*i, who in his poetical writings 
calls himsclf Mugaffar ibn-i Mubammad Al-husayni As-shifa*!. He was 
born at Iyfahin, and was a friend of Shah SAbbas-i Safawi. He died in 
“}037. There is a copy of his Maynawi in the Library of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal (No, 795). 
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87. Hakim NiSmat" ‘lah. 

88. Hakim Dawa‘. 

Dawdé*i was also the takhallus of No. 85. 

89. Hakim Talab SAII. 

90. Hakim SAbd" ’r-Rahim. 

91. Hakim Rah" ’ilah. 

92. Hakim Fakhr" ’d-Din SAIl. 

93. Hakim Is-haq. 

94. Shaykh Hasan, and 95. Shaykh Bina. 

Shaykh Hasan of Panipat, and his son Shaykh Bind were renowned 
surgeons. Instead of ‘‘ Bina”, the MSS. have various readings. The 
Ma*dsir has Phaniyd, the Tabagadt Bhaniyd. 

Shaykh Bina’s son is the well-known Shaykh Hasan, or Hassii, who 
under Jahangir’s rose to great honours, and received the title of Mugarrab 
Khan. Father and son, in the 41st year, succeeded in curing a bad wound 
which Akbar had received from a buck at a deer-fight. Hass was 
physician to Prince Salim, who was much attached to him. After his 
accession, he was made a commander of 5,000 and governor of Gujrit, 
in which capacity he came in contact with the English ai Sfrat. He gave 
no satisfaction, and was recalled. In the 13th year (1627) he was made 
governor of Bihar, and in the 16th, governor of Agra. In the beginning 
of Shahjahan’s reign, he was pensioned off, and received the Pargana of 
Kayrana, his birthplace, as jagir. He constructed a mausoleum near the 
tomb of the renowned Saint Sharaf" ’d-Din of Panipat, and die dat the age 
of ninety. In Kayrina, he built many edifices, and laid out a beautiful 
garden with an immense tank. He obtained excellent f:.:it-trees from all 
parts of India, and the Kayrana mangoes, according ‘o the Ma*dsir, 
have since been famous in Dihil. | 

Mugarrab’s son, Rizq" ‘Ilah, was a doctor under Shahjahan,.and a 
commander of 800. Awrangzeb made him a Khan. He died in the 10th 
year of Awrangzeb. 

Mugarrab’s adopted son is Mastha-i Kairinawi. His real name was 
SaSad" ‘llah. He was a poet, and composed an epic on the story of Sita. 
Ramchandra’s wife. 


96. Mahadev. 98. Narayin. 
97. Bhim Nath, 99. Siwaji.? 


1 The Tabagat mentions a few other Hindi doctors of distinction who lived during 
Akbar's reign, riz. Bhirad, Duryd Mal, Chandr Sen (‘ an eceilent surgeon’). and Till 
(one MS. has Abi}, 
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Fifth Class.—Such as understand sciences resting on testimony (naql).' 
100. Miyan Hatim. 

. He lived at Sambhal. The historian Badaé*oni, when twelve years old, 

_ learned under him in 950. Hatim died in 969. 

101. Miyén Jamal Khan. 

He was Mufti of Dihli and died more than ninety years old in 984. 
He was a Kambi. | 

102. Mawlana 6 Abd" ‘1-Qadir. 

He was the pupil of Shaykh Hamid Qadiri (buried at Haimidpir, 
near Multan), and was at enmity with his own younger brother Shaykh 
Misi, regarding the right of succession. SAbd" ’]-Qadir used to say the 
nafi-prayers * in the audience-hall of Fathpar Sikri, and when asked by 
Akbar to say them at home, he said, “‘ My king, this is not your kingdom 
that you should pass orders.” Akbar called him a fool, and cancelled his 
grant of land, whereupon SAbd" ‘1-Qidir went back to Uchh. Shaykh 
Misa did better ; he joined the army, and became a commander of 500. 
Vide below, Nos. 109, 131. 

The Mir*-dt mentions a Mawlina SAbd" ’1-Qadir of Sirhind as one of 
the most learned of Akbar’s age. 

103. Shaykh Almad. 

The 7abaqat mentions a Shaykh Haji Ahmad of Lahor, and a Shaykh 
Almad Haji Piladi Majzib of Sind. 

104. Maklidim" ’I-Mulk. Vide p. 172. 

This, is the title of Mawlina SAbd" ‘lah of Sultanpir, author of the 
S Agmat-t .nbiyd, and x commentary to the Shama*il" ’n-Nabi. Humayin 
gave him the titles of Makhdim" ‘l-Mulk and Shaykh" ‘l-Islim. He was 
a bigoted Sunni, and looked upon Abii ’l-Fazl from the beginning as a 
dangerous man. He died in 990 in Gujrat after his return from Makkah. 

105. Mawlana SAbd" 's-Salim. 

The Tabaqat says, he lived at Lahor and was a learned man. 

The Mir*dt mentions another Mawliniéi SAbd" ’s-Salim of Lahor, 
who was a great lawyer (fagih) and wrote a commentary to Baigawi. 
He died more than ninety years old in the first year of Shihjahin’s reign. 

106. Qazi Sadr" “d-Din. 

Qizi Sadr" “d-Din Quravshi SAbbisi of Jilindhar was the pupil of 
Makhdiim" ‘l-Mulk (No. 104). He was proverbial for his memory. He 
was attached to dervishes and held such broad views, that he was looked 
upon by common people asa heretic. When the learned were driven 


TAs relizious law, (adlis, bistory, ete, 
2 Vatintars prayets, 
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from court, he was sent as Qazi to Bharich, where he died. His son, 
Shaykh Muhammad, succecded him. His familv remained in Gujrat. 

107. Mawlinaé SaSad" ‘lah. 

He lived at Bivana, and was looked upon as the best grammarian of 
the age. He was simple in his mode of life but liberal to others. Towards 
the end of his life he got silent, and shut himself out from all intercourse 
with men, even his own children, He died in 989. 

108. Mawlina I[s-hiiq. 

He was the son of Shaykh Kaka, and lived at Lihur. Shaykh SaSad" 
lah Shaykh Munawwar, and many others, were his pupils. He died 
more than a hundred vears old in 996. 

109. Mir SAbxl" ‘l-Latif. Vide No. 161, p. 496. - 

110. Mir Nar" ‘lah. 

He came from Shustar and was introduced to Akbar by Hakim 
Aba ‘I1-Fath. He was a ShiSah. but practised daqiga among Sunnis, and 
was even well acquainted with the law of Abii Hanifa. When Shaykh 
MuSin Qazi of Lihor retired, he was appointed his successor, and gave 
every satisfaction. After Jahingir’s accession, he was recalled. Once he 
offended the emperor by a hasty word and was executed. 

11t. Mawhina Abd" ‘1-Qadir. 

He was Akbar's teacher (Ghhiind). Vide No. 242, p. 512. 

112. Qazi Abd" ‘]-Sami. 

He was a Miyinkali," and according tu Bada@* ont (10, 31.4) played chess 
for money and drank wine. Akbar made him in 990, Qiiziy" ’1-Quzat, 
in place of Qazi Jalal" °d-Din Multini (No. 122). Vide <lhbarndma, HI, 593. 

113. Mawlind Qisim. ) 

The Tabagat mentions a Mulla Qasim of Qandahir. 

114. Qazi Hasan. Vide No. 281, p. 550 

115, Mulla: Kamal. 

The Jabuqdt mentions a Shaykh Kamiil of Alwar, the successor and 
relative of Shavkh Salim. 

116. Shaykh YaSqiib (of Kashmir). Vide below among the poets. 

117. Mulla SAlam. Vide p. 159, note. 

He died in 991, and wrote a book entitled Fawatih" ‘1-Wildyat. Bad., 
IJ. 337. 

118. Shavkh SAbd" n-Nabi. | Vide pp. 182, 186, 195, 197, 549, 
G1, note. 

He was the son of Shavkh Ahmad. son of Shavkh SAbd" ‘LQuddis 


T Mivanhal is the name of the hilly tract between Samarqaud and Bukhara, 
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of Gango, and was several times in Makkah, where he studied the Hadi. 
When he held the office of Sadr he is said to have been arbitrary, but 
liberal. The execution of a Brahman, the details of which are related in 
Bada*oni (III, 80) led to the Shaykh’s deposal. 

Bada*oni (LIT, 83) places his death in 991, the MsrSa¢ in 992. SAbd® 
‘n-Nabi's family traced their descent from Abi Hanifa. 

119. Shaykh Bhik. 

The 7'ubagat has also “ Bhik ”, while Bada*oni (III, 24) has “ Bhikan ”. 
Shaykh Bhik lived in Kakor near Lakhnau. He was as learned as he was 
pious. He died in 981. 

120. Shaykh Abi ’l-Fath. 

Shaykh Aba ‘l-Fath of Gujrat was the son-in-law of Mir Sayyid 
Muhammad of Jaunpur, the great Mahdawi. He was in Agra at the 
time of Bayrim Khan. . 

121. Shaykh BahaS4 ’d-Din Mufti. 

He lived at Agra, and was a learned and pious man. 

122. Qazi Jalal" ’d-Din Multani. Vide pp. 183, 195. 

He comes from near Bhakkar and was at first a merchant. He then 
took to law. In 990, he was banished and sent to the Dakhin, from 
where he went to Makkah. He died there. 

123. Shaykh ZiyaS" ’d-Din. 

It looks as if Shaykh ZiyaS¥ ’llah were intended ; vide No. 173. 

124. Shaykh SAbd" ’]-Wahhab. 

125. Shaykh SUmar. | 

126. Mir Sayyid Muhammad Mir Adl. Vide No. 140, p. 485, and 
No. 251, p. 548. 

127. Mawlana Jamal. 

The Tabagat has a Mulla Jamal, a learned man of Multan. Badd*oni 
(III, 108) mentions a Mawlanaé Jamal of 25, which is said to be a Maballa 
_ of Lahor. 

128. Shaykh Ahmadi. | 

Shaykh Ahmad! Fayyaz of Amethi, a learned man, contemporary 
of the saint Nigém" ’d-Din of Amethi (p. 607). 

129. Shaykh Abd" ’l-Ghanf.? 

He was born at Bada,on and lived afterwards in Dihlf a retired life. 
The Khan Khanan visited him in 1003. 

130. Shaykh SAbd" ’]-Wahid. 

1 Savyid Ahmad’s edition of the 7uzuk(p. 91, 1. 11 from below) mentions thet J 


when a child read the Hadis under ‘“* Shaykh ¢Abd* ‘l-Ghant, whose fate is related in the 
Akbarnama,” Thin is a mistake for ¢Abd* 'n-Nabi (No, 118). 
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He was born in Bilgram, and is the author of a commentary to the 
Nuzhat* ’l-Arwah, and several treatises on the technical terms (is/ilahdt) 
of the Sifis, one of which goes by the name of Sandbil. 

131. Sadr-i Jahan. Vide No. 194, p. 522. 

132. Mawlina IsmaSil. Vide above, No. 12. 

The Tabagdtmentions a Mulla Ismail Mufti of Lahor, and a Mulla 
IsmaSil of Awadh. 

133. Mulla Abd" ’1-Qadir. 

This is the historian Bada*onf. Abii ’I-Fazl also calls him Mulla in 
the Akbarndma. 

134. Mawlana Sadr Jahan. 

This seems a repetition of No. 13]. 

135. Shaykh Jawhar. 

136. Shaykh Munawwar. 

Vide p. 112. He was born at Lahor, and was noted for his memory 
and learning. He is the author of commentaries to the Mashdariq" 'l-anwar 
(Hadis), the BadiS* 'I-baydn, the Irshad-i Qazi, etc. When the learned 
were banished from court, he was imprisoned in Gwiliyar, where he 
died in 1011. 

His son, Shaykh Kabir, was also renowned for his learning. He died 
in 1026, in Ahmadabad, and was buried in the mausoleum of the great 
Ahmadabadi saint Shah SAlam. JfirSa’. 

137. Qazi Ibrahim. 

Vide pp. 181, 183, 198. Badd*oni and the Tabaqadt mention a Haji 
Ibrahim of Agra, a teacher of the Jarlis. 

138. Mawlana Jamal: Wide above, No. 127. 

139. Bijai Sen Sir. 

140. Bhan Chand. 


_ d*in 30 (continued). 
THE POETS OF THE AGE. 


I have now come to this distinguished class of men and think it right 
to say a few words about them. Poets strike out a road to the inaccessible 
realm of thought, and divine grace beams fourth in their genius. But 
many of them do not recognize the high value of their talent, and barter 
it away from a wish to possess inferior store: they pass their time in 
praising the mean-minded, or. soil their language with invectives against 
the wise. If it were not so, the joining of words were wonderful indeed ; 
for by this means lofty ideas are understood. 
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He who joins words to words, gives away a drop from the blood of his 
heart.* 

Every one who strings words to words, performs, if no miracle, yet a 
wonderful action.* 

I do not mean a mere external union. Truth and falsehood, wisdom 
and foolishness, pearls and common shells, though far distant from each 
other, have a superficial similarity. I mean a spiritual union; and 
this is only possible in the harmonious, and to recognize it is difficult, 
and to weigh it still more so. 

For this reason his Majesty does not care for poets; he attaches no 
weight to a handful of imagination. Fools think that he does not care 
for poetry, and that for this reason he turns his heart from the poets. 
Notwithstanding this circumstance, thousands of poets are continually 
at court, and many among them have completed a diwdn, or have written 
a magnawi. I shall now enumerate the best among them. 

1. Shaykh Aba 'l-Fays-i Faysi. 
(Vide p. 548:) 

He was a man of cheerful disposition, liberal, active, an early riser. 
He was a disciple of the emperor, and was thus at peace with the whole 
world. His Majesty understood the value of his genius, and conferred 
upon him the title of Malik” ’sh-shuSard or king of the poets.* He wrote 
for nearly forty years under the name of Fay2%, which he afterwards, under 
divine inspiration, changed to Fayydzt, as he himself says in his “ Nal 
Daman ” :— , 

Before this, whenever I issued anything, 

The writing on my signet was ‘“ Fayzi’’. 

But as I am now chastened by spiritual love, 

I am the “ Fayyazi” of the Ocean of Superabundance (God’s love).* 

His excellent manners and habits cast 4 a ' lustre on his genius. Hew was 

a i.e., gives men - something valuable, : 
® Saints perform wonderful actions (ardmat), propheta perform miracles (muC jiaal) 


Both in nts pero but the kardmatare lcss in degree than the mujCiait. Whenever the 
emperor x ip the courtiers used to lift gs eo a and cry “ kardmat, kerdmat"’, 


“‘*a miracle, a miracle, he has spoken!” 
® (shasdll of Mashhad (vide below, the ath vert was a first that obtained this title. 
After his death, Faye! got it. Under Jab Taub of Amul was malik« 'sh-shuGari, 


and under Shihjahin, Muhammad Jan Qudsi and, rd him, Abi Talib Kalim. Awrang- 
ib hated poetry as much as he hated aT ee music, 

Tees eee or ene ; Fi dice g eed apres ediean 
abundance or gives abundantly. Foyyas is the Gu tke iceaee erm of Fayzi, gi 
mar yee Oke yyizi, originally, is the abstract noun, “the act of giving su tly,” 
we The fore of fevedeh cgreca with the formn of ¢fldest ADA ‘Fag!’ tabholvy, and 

© form of fayyizt agrees © form of ¢ y 8 ue, some 

a a as Bada Bidatodt, have maintained that the mere form suggested the change of Faysi 
to Fayyisi. 
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eminently distinguished in several branches. He composed many works 
in Persian and Arabic. Among others he wrote the SawdfsS* 'I-:lhdm * 
(“ rays of inspiration ”’ ), which isa commentary to the Qur‘dn in Arabic, 
in which he only employed such letters as have'no dots. The words of 
the Strat" ’l-ikhlds * contain the date of its completion. 

He looked upon wealth as the means of engendering poverty,* and 
adversity of fortune was in his eyes an ornament to cheerfulness. The 
door of his house was open to relations and strangers, friends, and foes ; 
and the poor were comforted in his dwelling. As he was difficult to 
please, he gave no publicity to his works, and never put the hand of 
request to the forehead ‘ of loftiness. He cast no admiring glance on 
himself. Genius as he was, he did not care much for poetry, and did 
not frequent the society of wits. He was profound in philosophy ; what 
he had read with his eyes. was nourishment for the heart. He studied 
medicine deeply, and gave poor people advice gratis. 

The gems of thought in his poems will never be forgotten. Should 
leisure permit, and my heart turn to worldly occupations, I would collect 
some of the excellent writings of this unrivalled author of the age, and 
gather, with the eye of a jealous critic, yet with the hand of a friend, 
some of his verses. But. now it is brotherly love—a love which does 


1 I have not scen a copy of this work. It is often confounded with the Afawdrid« 
‘l-kilam, because the latter also is written be nugqaf, without the use of dotted letters. The 
Mawairid was printed at Calcutta in a.m. 1241, by the professors of thé Madrasa and 
Maulaw! Muhammad ¢Ali of Rampfir. It contains sentences, often pithy, on the words 
Islam, oalam, Gilm«'l-kalam, Adam, Muhammad, kalam* ‘lah, ahl« ‘lich, etc., and possesses 
little interest. Favzi clisplays in it his lexicographical abilities. 

® This is the 112th chapter of the Qur*an, which commences with the words Qul uw 
‘ellah« ahad. The letters added give 1002; Faysi, therefore, wrote the book two years 
before his death. This clever éavigh was found out by Mir Haydar MuSamma*i of 
Kashi, poetically styled iafiSi, Vide below, the 3lst poet. 

? i.o,, the mure he had, the More he gave away, and thus he became poor, or, he 
cunsidercd that riches make a man poor in a spiritual sense. 

‘ Tarak, properly the crown of the head. Putting the hand upon the crown of the 
head in an old form of the salam, Abi ‘l-Fazl wishes to.say that Faygi was never mean 
enough to ask for favours or presents, 

’ Aba 'I-Fazl kept his prominé, and collected, two years after Fayzl's death, the stray 
leaves of tho Markas* ‘l-ulwar (p. 549) regarding which the curious will find a notice b 
viet laa in the 3ed book of his Maktabat, The same book contains an cleyy on Faygls 

eath. 

MSS, of Fayzi’s Nal Deman are very numerous, His Diwin, exclusive of the QasdSid, 
was lithographed at Dihil, in a.x. 1261, but has been long out of print. It cnds with a 
KubiSi (bv Fayzi), which shows that the words Diwan-i Fayzi contain the (arith. i.e.. 

oA.H. 971, Much tuo carly.a date, as he was only born in 954, The Mir at« ‘l. GAlam says 
that Faygi composed 101 books, Badd‘ oni estinates hin verees at. 20,000, and Abi ‘1-Fazl 
at 50,000, ‘The AkLarnama (4uth year) contains numerous extracts from Faysi's works, 
Daghistini says in his Riydg* eh-shuSara that Fayzi was a pupil of Khwaja Husayn Sand‘i 
of Mashhad, and it seous that Aba ‘Il-Fas! has fur this reason placed Sand [inmeodiately 
alter Faysi. The same writer remarks that Fayzi is in Persia often wrongly called 
Faygi-yi Dakhini. 

Many of the extracts given below are neither found in printed editions nor in MSS 
of Faygi's works, - 

. K) 
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not travel along the road of critical nicety—that commands me to write 
down some of his verses. 


Extracts from Fayzi’s Qasidas (Odes). 

1. O Thou, who existest from eternity and abidest for ever, sight 
cannot bear Thy light, praise cannot express Thy perfection. 

2. Thy light melts the understanding, and Thy glory baffles wisdom ; 
to think of Thee destroys reason, Thy essence confounds thought. 

8. Thy holiness pronounces that the blood drops of human meditation 
are shed in vain in search of Thy knowledge: human understanding is 
but an atom of dust. 

4. Thy jealousy, the guard of Thy door, stuns human thought by a 
blow in the face, and gives human ignorance a slap on the nape of 
the neck. | 

5. Science is like blinding desert sand on the road to Thy perfection ; 
the town of literature is a mere hamlet compared with the world of Thy 
knowledge. 

6. My foot has no power to travel on this path which misleads sages ; 
I have no power to bear the odour of this wine, it confounds my knowledge. 

7. The tablet of Thy holiness is too pure for the (black) tricklings of 
the human pen; the dross of human understanding is unfit to be used 
as the philosopher’s stone. | | 

8. Man’s so-called foresight and guiding reason wander about 
bewildered in the streets of the city of Thy glory. 

9. Human knowledge and thought combined can only spell the first 
letter of the alphabet of Thy love. 

10. Whatever our tongue can say, and our pen can write, of Thy Being, 
is all empty sound and deceiving scribble. 

11. Mere beginners and such as are far advanced in knowledge are 
both eager for union with Thee; but the beginners are tattlers, and 
those that are advanced are triflers. 

12. Each brain is full of the thought of grasping Thee; the brow of 
Plato even burned with the fever heat of this hopeless thought. 

13. How shall a thoughtless man like me succeed when Thy jealousy 
strikes down with a fatal blow the thoughts ! of saints ? 

14. O that Thy grace would cleanse my brain; for if not, my rest- 
lessness (qufrud) * will end in madness. : 

4 Literally, trikes a dagger into the livers 


of th 
8 Mv text has hich 
ot A nh ret bt svar MBS oF CT which signiticn 


PARR BE ARR a bend nee Tae 2) Dean UTREEYSY wD ee Ba ae 
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15. For him who travels barefooted on the path towards Thy glory, 
sven the mouths of dragons would be as it were a protection for his feet 
(ist. greaves).! 

16. Compared with Thy favour, the nine metals of earth are but as 
half a handful of dust; compared with the table of Thy mercies, the 
seven oceans are a bow! of broth. 

17. To bow down the head upon the dust of Thy threshold and then 
to look up, is neither correct in faith, nor permitted by truth. 

18. Alas, the stomach of my worldliness takes in impure food like a 
hungry dog, although Love, the doctor,* bade me abstain from it. 


1. O man, thou coin bearing the double stamp of body and spirit, 
I do not know what thy nature is; for thou art higher than heaven and 
lower than earth. 

2. Do not be cast down, because thou art a mixture of the four 
elements ; do not be self-complacent, because thou art the mirror of the 
seven realms (the earth). 

5. Thy frame contains the image of the heavenly and the lower 
regions, be either heavenly or earthly, thou art at liberty to choose. 

4. Those that veil their faces in Heaven [the angels} love thee ; thou, 
misguiding the wise, are the fond petted one of the solar system (lit. the 
seven planets). 

5. Be attentive, weigh thy coin, for thou art a correct balance 
[ie., thou hast the power of correctly knowing thyself], sift thy atoms 
well; for thou art the philosopher's stone (_¢/51 2.51). 

6. Learn to understand thy value; for the heaven buys (mushtari) * 
thy light, in order to bestow it upon the planets. 

7. Do not act against thy reason, for it is a trustworthy counsellor ; 
set not thy heart on illusions, for it (the heart) is a lying fool. : 

8. Why art thou an enemy to thyself, that from want of perfection 
thou shouldst weary thy better nature and cherish thy senses (or tongue) ? 

9. The heart of time sheds its blood on thy account [1.e., the world is 
dissatisfied with thee]; for in thy hypocrisy thou art in speech like balm, 
but in deeds like a lancet. 

10. Be ashamed of thy appearance ; for thou pridest —. on the 
title of ‘“ sum total”, and. art yet but a margins: note. 


4 i.6,, the terror of the mouths of incest is even & eeesticel compares with the 
diffewities.on the road.to the understanding of God's glory. 

® Literally, Hippocrates, © 

® This isu pun, Alushiari also means Jupiter, one of the planets. 
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11. If such be the charm of thy being, thou hadst better die; for the 
eye of the world regards thee as an optical illusion (mukarrar). 

12. O careless man, why art thou so inattentive to thy loes and thy 
gain; thou sellest thy good luck and bargainest for misfortunes. 

13. If on this hunting-ground thou wouldst but unfold the wing of 
resolution, thou wouldst be able to catch even the phcenix with sparrow 
feathers. 

14. Do not be proud (farbsh) because thou art the centre of the body 
of the world. Dost thou not know that people praise a waist (miydn) 
when it is thin ¢ * 

15. Thou oughtest to be ashamed of thyself, when thou reest the 
doings of such as from zeal wander barefooted on the field of love ; since 
thou ridest upon a swift camel [i.e., as thou hast not yet reached the higher 
degree of zeal, that is, of walking barefooted] thou shouldst 10¢ count 
thy steps [i.e., thou shouldst not be proud]. 

16. If thou wishest to understand the secret meahing of the phrase 
‘to prefer the welfare of others to thy own”, treat thyself with poison 
and others with sugar. 

17, Accept misfortune with a joyful look, if thou art in the service of 
Him whom people serve. 

18. Place thy face, with the humble mien of a beggar, upon the 
threshold of truth, looking with a smile of contempt upon worldly 
riches ;— 

19. Not with the (self-complacent) smirk which thou assumest?® in 
private, whilst thy worldliness flies to the east and the west. 

20. Guard thine eye well; for like a nimble-handed thief it takes by 
furve the jewel out of the hand of the jeweller. 

21. Those who hold in their hand the lamp of guidance often plunder 
caravans on the high road. 

22. My dear son, consider how short the time is that the star of good 
fortune revolves according to thy wish ; fate shows no friendship. 

93. 4 There is no one that undcrstands me; for were I understood, 


1 i.c,, thou wouldsxt perform great derda, 

3 Proud, in Persian farbih, pr. fat. In the East tho idca of prido is suggested by 
stoutuess and portiiness, The Pun on farbih and miyis cannot be tramlated. 

® Ax a hyporrite docs, ae 

4 The next vorsen are faiRriya (boastful), All Porsian. pocts write cncomiums on 
themacl ves, Oe | 

Wonderful stories are told about the mirror of Alexander the (ircat. He ordered his 
friend, the philosopher Balinax, to erect in Alexandria a tower 3) yards high. A mirror 
was then on the top of it, 7 yards in diameter, and above 21 in cire : 
Tho wirror retlected everything that happened in the world, even an far asConstantinuple, 


I would continually cleave my heart and draw from it the wondertul 
mirrors of Alexander. 

24. My heart is the world, and its Hindistan is initiated in the rites 
of idolatry and the rules of idol making [i.e., my heart contains wonderful 
things]. 

25. This [poem] is the masterpiece of the Greece of my mind ; read 
it again and again ; its strain is not easy. 

26. Plunged into the wisdom of Greece, it [my mind] rose again 
from the deep in the land of Hind ; be thou as if thou hadst fallen into 
this deep abyss [of my knowledge, i.e., learn from me]. 


1. The companion of my loneliness is my comprehensive genius ; the 
scratching of my pen is harmony for my ear. 

2. If people would withdraw the veil from the face cf my knowledge, 
they would find that what those who are far advanced in knowledge call 
certainty, is with me (as it were) the faintest dawn of thought. 

8. If people would take the screen from the eye of my knowledge, 
they would find that what is revelation (ecstatic knowledge) for the wise 
is but drunken madness for me. 

4. If I were to bring forth what is in my mind, I wonder whether 
the spirit of the age could bear it. 

6. On account of the regulaced condition of my mind, I look upon 
myself as the system of the universe, and heaven and earth are the 
result of my motion and my rest. 

6. My veasel does not require the wine of the friendship of time ; my 
own blood is the basis of the wine of my enthusiasm [i.e., I require no one’s 
assistance}. 

7. Why should I wish for the adulation of mean people? My pen 
bows down its head and. performs the sijda in adoratio# of my knowledge. 


 Batracts from Fay3i’s Ghazals. 

1. Rise‘and ask, in this auspicious moment, a favour at my throne ; 
in noble aspirations I excel any army. 

2. Expect in my arena the victory of both worlds; the banner of 
royalty weighs down the shoulder of my love. 

8. When I cast a, favourable glance upon those that sit in the dust, 
even the ant from my goul ems becomes pouscased of the brain of 
Sulayman. ' 


‘The inwignitie ance of the ant in alice ‘oppored to tho greatness of Solomon, Unce 
when all animals brought Solomon their presents, the ant offered bin the leg uf a locust 
as her only treasure, 
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4. The keepers of my door have their swords drawn; where is the 
desire that dares intrude on my seclusion ? 

6. Although I have buried my head in my hood, yet I can see both 
worlds ; it may be that Love has woven my garment from the threads 
of my contemplation. 

6. My eye is open and waits for the manifestation of truth; the 
spirit of the Universe flees before the insignia of my ecstatic bewilderment. 

7. I am the simple Faygi; if you do not believe it, look into my 
heart through the glass of my external form. 


1. The flame from my broken heart rises upwards; to-day a fiery 
surge rages in my breast. 

2. In the beginning of things, each being received the slate of learning 
[i.e., it is the appointed duty of each to learn something]; but Love has 
learned something from looking at me, the duties of a handmaid. 

8. May the eye of him who betrays a word regarding my broken heart 
be filled with the blood of his own heart ! 

4. O Fayzi, thou dost not possess what people call gold; but yet the 
alchemist knows how to extract gold from thy pale cheek. 


It were better if I melted my heart, and laid the foundation for a new 
one: I have too often patiently patched up my torn heart. 


1. From the time that love stepped into my heart, nothing has oosed 
from my veins and my wounds but the beloved.' 

2. The wings of angels have melted in the heat of my wine. Woe to 
the world, if e flash of lightning should some day leap from my jar {i.c., the 
world would come to an end, if the secret of my love were disclosed] | 


ie frapthaptorpe prrheett fq the port, He has no blood left in him ; 
ee ee ee tives in the beloved who has taken the place 
his blood. Tiss olses aaiee Gt chs le vnrcad as balaved is well described in the following 
eae by Khusraw :— | 
we - 


yi we 


wp 9, rb 
an tae 


q a 
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1. Two difficulties have befallen me on the path of love ; I am acoused 
of bloodshed, but it is the beloved who is the murderer. 

2. O travellers on the right road, do not leave me behind! I see far, 
and my eye espies the resting place. | 


I walk on a path [the path of love], where every footstep is concealed ; 
I speak in a place where every sigh is concealed.? 


Although life far from thee is an approach to death, yet to stand at a 
distance is a sign of politeness. 


1. In this world there are sweethearts who mix salt with wine, and 
yet they are intoxicated. 

2. The nightingale vainly pretends to be « true lover; the birds on 
the meadow melt away in love and are yet silent.* 


1. My travelling companions say, “O friend, be watchful; for 
caravans are attacked suddenly.” 

2. I answer, “I am not careless, but alas | what help is there against 
robbers that attack a watchful heart ?” 

$, A serene countenance and a vacant mind are required, when thou 
art stricken by fate with stripes from God’s hand.* 


1. The cupbearers have laid hold of the goblet of clear wine; they 
made Khizr thirst for this fiery fountain. 

2. What wine could it have been that the cupbearer poured into the 
goblet? Even Masth and Khizr are envious (of me) and struggle with 
each other to possess it. 


1 A sigh indicates that a man is in love ; miagedectgrden tts 4.¢., does not 
appear], the love will remain a secret, Eastern posts piuently **y a rad ite 
purity and value, if it becomes known. Tho tran lover Gare ove, and is 


silent; the weak lover alone betrays his secret, Hence the iguileatie 1a often found 
fault with; it pours forth its plaintive songs to the rose, it babbies the whole a 
i d of silent y Sic ite ry ace et agli rose, and d without a miurm 

- Wine ‘ or beauty, “ salt ”’ for 
“wit 7 The nghinga i ove wit thar, bt cng rr to lig is be 
the birds of the meadows, however, which are in love with the nightingale, show a deeper 
lore, os thay remain sent eerie gh pl che a 

= is compared to rob woe love ought to be endured as « visitation 


pron lence, 

Masi’ (the “ Messiah Khisr (Elias) tacted the water of life (4b ¢ hayft). Wine 
also fe 2 weter of life sod the wiasriven to the cast rest by te pretty boy who ats up 
bearer is so reviving that even Messiah and Khizr would fight for it 


_ Ask not to know the components of the antidote against love: they 
put fragments of diamonds into a deadly poison. 


For mn there is no difference between the ocean (of love) = the 
shore (of safety) ; the water of life (love) is for me the same as a dreadful 
poison. | 7 | ae Fe 


I, Fayzi, have not quite left the caravan of the pilgrims, who go to 
the Ka‘Sba ; indeed, I am a step in advance of them.* | 


1. How can I complain that my travelling companions have left 
me behind, since they travel along with Love, the caravan chief! 

2. O, that a thousand deserts were full of such unkind friends | They 
have cleared the howdah of my heart of its burden. vd 


1. I am the man in whose ear melodies attain their perfection, in 
whose mouth wine obtains its proper temper. 

2. I show no inclination to be beside myself; but what shall I do, 
I feel annoyed to be myself. 


*. Do not ask how lovers have reached the heavens ; for they place 
the foot on the battlement of the heart and leap upwards, 

2. Call together all in the universe that are anxious to see a sight : 
they have erected triumphal arches with my heart -blood in the town 
of Beauty. 


1, Those who have not closed the door on existence and non-existence 
reaj) no advantage from the calm of this world and the world to come. 

2. Break the spell which guards thy treasures; for men who really 
know what good luck j is have never tried their eid fortune with _ 
chains. | 


' Vide, p. $78, note 4. Fragments of diamonds wher swallowed tear the liver and thus 
cauxe death. Hence ‘poison mixed with diamond diisé ts stire ‘to’ en. This is s the case 
with every antidote against love : it dots not Heal, it kills," .. 

® Fayzi-is' ahead uf his’ co- religioriinta,” ae auras 

* The beloved boy of tho. pact has been carried of. Fe i ‘0 eomecle himuoit 
with the thought that his heart wilf-now be free. But-his is ill concealed ; for 
he calls the peuple ynkind that have carrjed off his bel 

¢ To the true Sift existence ‘ahd ‘nes-exintence are. ae he finds rest in 
Him. ‘But hone can find this test unlees be gives away bls riches | 


_ The bright sun knows the black drops of my péti; for I have carried 
my book (bays) to the white dawn of morn.! | 


O Faydi, is there anyone in this world ‘that potbesses imore patience 
and strength than he who can twice walk down his street ?* 


ee when thou 
comest, come with a content heart. | 


Renounce love ; for love is an afiair which cannot be satisfactorily 
terminated. Neither fate nor the beloved will ever submit to thy wishes. 


1. Come, let us turn towards a pulpit of light, let us lay the foundation 
of a new Ka‘be with stones from. Mount Sinai |. 

2. The wall (Acfim) of the Ka‘be ia broken, and the basis of the gible 
is gone, let us build faultless fortress on a new foundation!*® . 


. Where is Love, that we might melt the:chain of the door of the 
Kaba, in order to make « few idols for the sake of worship. 

2. We might throw down this Ka‘ba. which Hajjéj has erected, in 
order to raise a foundation for a (Christian):monastery.4 — | 


1. How long shail I fetter my heart with the coquettishness of beautiful 
boys? I will burn this heart and make a new, another heart. 
2. O Faysi; thy hand is empty, and the way of love lies before thee, 
then pawn the only thing that is left thee, thy poems, for the sake of 
obtaining the two worlds. 


How can I approve of-the blame whivh certain people attach to 


4 Observe the pun in the text on sawdd, bays, and musancie 
8 The street wh pie lesely boy lives, Can anyone cc the street of love, 


without losing his pp 
® If the. baCha (the temple Mekksh) were pulled down, Isld il be pulled 
atl for Mubas es area have apt left, ie. 0 beige wap turn te face 


4 ” A When man is in Jove, be loom his falth, and become a ifr, Thus Khusraw nye 
Rafr-i Gishgam, pi madelmdnt darkar nied, etc., 1 am in love and have becunw an 
infidel—what do I want with Inlim?’”’ So Fays! is in lovo, and haa turned auch on 
infulel, that he would id make holy furniture into idois, or build a cloister on the ground 
of the holy temple, 


Zulaykhé ? It would have been well if the backbiting tongues of her 
slandcrers had been cut instead of their hands.” 


I cannot show ungratefulness to Love. Has he not overwhelmed me 
with—sadness and sadness ? 


I cannot understand the juggler trick which love performed : 
introduced Thy form through an aperture so small as Page 
eye into the large space of my heart, and yet my heart cannot confain it. 


“Flee, fate is the raiser of battle-fields; the behaviode of the oom- 
panions is in the spirit of (the proverb) “ hold it (the jug) oblique, but 
do not spill (the contents).”’ * 


My interition is noi to leave my comrades behind. What shall'I do 
with those whose feet are wounded, whilst the caravan travels fast 
or. wards ? 


This night thou tookest no notice of me, and didst pass by ; 
Thou receivedet no blessing from my eyes, and didst pass by. 
The tears, which would have caused thy hvacinths to bloom, 
Thou didst not accept from my moistened eve, but didst pass by. 


1. On the. field of desire, a man need not fear animals wild or tame : 
in this path thy misfortunes arise from thyself. 

2. Oe ey eee from 
off the shoulder of heaven, and put it on my own 3 


i. O Fayzi, I am so high-minded that fate finds the arm of my thought 
leaning against: the thigh of the seventh heaven.. 


1 When Zulaykha, wife of Potiphar, hed fallen in love with Yishf (Joseph), she became 
the talk of the whole town. To take sara she invited brah women who had spoken ill 
of her to a feast, and laid as knife at =e . While the women were 
eating, she anmmoned Yaeuf. ae saw his besaty cad imed, “' Ma havw* basare*,”” 
‘¢ Rois no man (but gn angel) !"’s oye pow eer , that from lust they 
mule cuts into their hands with the knives which Zulayhhs before them. 

* Vato leads you into danger (love) avoid it, you Vexpect help from yout 
my A san hebt tthe Yop ‘oyanl, bs do nh (ie atta je cade 

“You nuy h the “fa a 
and expres that Aatlons D wd Chet he ony fall viehan 85 do Dat adds ‘a condition which B 
eannot fulfil, "The friends tell Faysi that hoay fall in Tove, ‘Wat they vil not let htm “oth 


the boy. 


a9 
2. If other posts [as the ancient Arabians}-hung their poems on the 
door of the temple .of Makkah, I will hang m; ‘love story on the vault of 


heaven. 


1. O cupbesrer Time; cease doing battle ! Akbar’s glorious reign 
rolls along, bring me u: cup of wine : 

2. Not such wine as drives away wisdom, and makes fools of those 
who command respect, as is-done by fate ; 

8. Nor the harsh witte which fans in the conceited brain the fire of 
foolhardiness on the field of battle ; 

4. Nor that shameless wine which cruelly and haughtily delivers 
reason over to the Turk of passion ; 

5. Nor. that fiery wine the heat of which, os love-drunken eyes well 
know, melts the bottles (the hearts of men) :— 

6. But that unmixed wine the hidden power of which makes Fate 
repent her juggling tricks (i.c., which makes man so strong, that he 
vanquishes fate) ; 

4. That clear wine with which those who constantly worship in 
cloisters sanctify the garb of the heart ; 

8. That illuminating wine which shows lovers of the. world the trne 
path ; 

9. Tha: pearling wine which cleanses the ee mind .of 
fanciful thoughts. 


In the assembly of the day of-resurrection, when past things shall 
be forgiven, the sins of the Ka‘ba will be forgiven for the sake of the 
dust of Christian churches.? 


1. Bebold the garb of Fayzi’s magnanimity! Angels have mended 
its hem with pieces of the heaven. 

2. The most: wonderful: thing I have seen is Fayyi’s heart; it-is at 
once the pearl; the ocean, and the iver. = 


The look of the beloved has done to Fayzi what no mortal enemy 
would have done. 


2 The sins of Islim are as worthless aa the. dust of Christianity. On the day of reaurree. 
tion, both Muhammadene and Christian: will sec the vanity of their religious doctrines. 
So a es cae in heaven they shall find out that thore is only une 
true religion, **« worship of God's Spirit. 
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1: The teavellars.who go in seerch of love are.on reaching it no longer 
alive in their howdes ; wales they die, thay: newer resch the shorn. of 
this ocean (love). 

2. Walk on, Fayg!, urge on through this desert the camel of seal ; 
gata ican 
sacred enclosure, the heart. 


The dusty travellers on the, road to aiits nae have attained 
nothing ; i aati 
eee jewel ? 


1. In the beginning of eternity some love-glances formed mirrors, 
which reduced, my heart and my eye to a molten state [i.e., my heart and 
eye are pure like mirrors). 

3. What attractions lie in the curls of idols, that the inhabitants of 
the two worlds. [ie., many people] have turned their face [from ideal] to 
terrestrial love ? 

3. If a heart. goes astray from the company of lovers, do not inquire 
after it; for whatever is taken away from this caravan, has always been 
brought back.[i.e., the heart for.a time did without love, but sooner or 
later it will come back and love]. 


It is not patience that keeps back my hand from my collar; -but the 
collar is already so much torn, that you could not tear it more.’ 


1. If Laylf® had had no desire to be with Majnin, why we = 
useleasly ride about on a camel ? 

2. If anyone prevents me from worshipping idols, hy dai he 
éircumambulate the gates and walls in the Harem [the as of 
Makkah] ? * 

'  §$. Love has robbed Fayzi of his pasha: his sebaadiog: and 
his sense ; behold, what this pane ay robber has done to me, the caravan 
chief ! 


~ When Love reaches the emporium of madness, he builds in the desert 
triumphal arches with the shifting sands. 


* A liver ben ‘ne pationce ; cess ion tance the ellen of ite den 
Pg elie ae lie way that e's inlore, Layli rode shout in» 


resticus: wa me peopic sho ir fove in undergoing :the fatigom of a i) mage to 
Makkah ; 1 ‘worship idols, 3s vi 
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1. Take the news to the old man of the tavern on the eve of. the 
sid, 1 and tell him that I shall scttle — the wrongs * of the last 

2. Take Fayst’s Diwan to — witness to the wonderful 1 aoe of 
a free-thinker who belongs to a thousand sects. 


1. I have become dust, but from the odour of my grave, people shall 
know that man rises from such dust: , 

2. They may know Fayzi’s? end from his beginning : without an “_ 
he goes from the world, and without an equal he rises. | 


O Love, do not destroy the Ka‘ba; for there the weary travellers 
of the road sometimes rest for a moment. : | 


Extracts from the RubaSis. . 
He [Akbar] is a king whom, on account of his wisdom, we call :éf undn 
[possessor of the sciences], and our guide on the path of religion. 
Although kings are the shadow of God on earth, he is the emanation 
of God’s light. How then can we call him a shadow.? ¢ 


He is a king who opens at night the door of bliss, who shows the 
road at night to those who are in darkness. 

Who even by day once = his face, sees at nent the sun mang 
in his dream. 


If you wish to see the path of guidance as I have done, you will never 
see it without orilins seen the king. 


matgthe Si i east ter the thirt days of fasti in the month Remagin, 
, like a Mu cy feast, ater , ot fanted, aad now ting to drink wine (which is 
), and thus make up for hie celaet, 
- a by me 7S oe having fasted. 
+A dnilat ve Verve'ib ancribed by the author of the Afir-as ‘L-¢ Alam to the pet Tenye 
of of the Padtath wigs the reign of Shabjabin was occupied with a one eciae 


ately tt Mg ea hid of 
ened dG 9 Sahar prt anil ay 
ne. SAMET yg gly Se EL gy 
went ot Vidi go 690 wh ee, % | 
Tcl thi, ska oe oe witht epee "i 0 but ig 
Thos ort snd ie dali ion 


es ot te sade 
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Thy old fashioned prostration is of no advantage to thee—see Akbar, 
and you see God.? 


O king, give me at night the lamp of hope, bestow upon my taper the 
everlasting ray | 
Of the light which illuminates the eye of Thy heart,* give me an atom, 
by the light of the sun ! 


No friend has ever come from the unseen world ; from the caravan. of 
non-existence no voice has ever come. 

The heaven is the bell from which the seven metals come, and yet no 
sound has ever come from it notwithstanding its hammers.® 


‘In polite society they are silent; in secret conversation they are 
screened from the public view. 

When you come to the thoroughfare of Love, do not raise dust, for 
there they are all surma-sellers.‘ | 


Those ate full of the divine who speak joyfully and draw clear wine 
without goblet and jar. 

Do not ask them for the ornaments of science and learning; for 
they are people who have thrown fire on the book.® 


O Kayzi, go a few steps beyond thyself, go from thyself to the door, 
and place thy furniture before the door.‘ 

Shut upon thyself the foldmg door of the eye, and then put on it 
two hundred locks of eyelashes. 


O Fayzi, the time of old age has come, look where thou settest thy 
feet. If thou puttest thy foot away from thy eyelashes, put it carefully. 


ee ee One 


: sin Foc ight immediatly trom God, vide engi pte 
Pesos my sis oa of eeaes yh re ete er ps made of hafs pee 
t @ , into-e on © (a 
seven metals), to indicate ¢ of gene See entre 


courts of the ancient kings 
‘ Lovers ar let in ple ool sera bs tho tel tcarwn preparation of lead 


or aaa which is a nine faith bar ve them lustre, 
dincples of Akbar’ divine a — burnt the QurSis. They are different from 


te sama Fe, the earned a a as art ps orp before the 
tits eon 
inmates travel away. Fayel wabes to the howe of Mis old netare . 


A pair of glass spectacles avails nothing, nothing. Cut off a piece from 
thy heart,? and put it on thine eye. 


A sigh is a zephyr from the hyacinth bed of speech, -and this zephyr 
has spread a throne for the lord of speech. 

I sit upon this throne as the Sulayman of speech ; hear me speaking 
the language of birds.” 


O Lover, whose desolate heart grief will not leave, the fever heat will 
not leave the body,.as long as the heart remains ! 

A lover possesses the property of quicksilver, which does not lose its 
restlessness till it is kushta.* 


O Fayzi, open the ear of the heart and the eye of sense ; remove thy 
eye and ear from worldly affairs. | 

Behold the wonderful change of time, and close thy lip; listen to 
the enchanter Time and shut thy eye. 


What harm can befall me, even if thé ranks of my enemies attack me ? 
They only strike a blow on the ocean with a handful of dust. 

I am like a naked sword in the hand of fate: he is killed that throws 
himself on me. 


To-day I am at once both clear wine and dregs; I am hell, paradise, 
and purgatory. 

Any thing more wonderful than myself does not exist; for I am at 
once the ocean, the jewel, and the merchant. 


Before I and thou were thought of, our free will was taken from our 
hands. | 
Be without cares, ee the ‘makes of both worlds settled our affairs 
long before I and ‘thou were made. 
He held the office of a magistrate‘ and turned to poetry. He made 
himself a 4 known. His manners were simple and pure. 


meal te ee i He used for looking-glasses. The lover 
a ver, as 
must die before he can find rest. at 

* My text has arbabi, Arbab is the of robb, and io wood in Porsan oso singular 
in the sense of baléntar, or rish-eafid, the head man of a place, Germ. Auntmann ; hence 


* KusMe, pr. 
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2. Khwija Husayn Sand’! of Mashhad? = 

1. My speech is the morning of sincere men; my tongue is the 
sword of the morning of words. 

“2. It is clear from my words that the Ruh* "bquds is the nurse of 
the Maryam of my hand [composition].® 

3. It is sufficient that my pen has made my meanitigs fine, a single 
dot of my pen is my world. 

4. In short, words exist in this world of brief duration, and my words 
are taken from them. 

5. No one on the day of resurrection will get hold of my garment 
except passion, which numbers ore those whom I have slain. 

When thou goest out to mingle in society at evening, the last ray of 
the sun lingers on thy door and thy walls, in order to see thee. 


1. In the manner of beauty and coquetry, many fine things are 
to be seen (as for example) cruel ogling and tytannical flirting. 

2. If I hold up a mirror to this strange idol, his own figure does not 
appear to his eye, as something known to him.® 

3. If, for example, thou sittest behind a looking-glass,a person standing 
before it would see his own face with the head turned backwards.‘ 

4. If, for example, an ear of corn was to receive its water according 
to an agreement made with thee [O miser], no more grain would ever be 
crushef in the hole of a mill. 


1. A sorrow which reminds lovers of the conversation of the beloved, 
is for them the same as sweet medicine. 


1 The author of the Atsshbeds yi Acer on says tat Kate sanya wes She seal of 
Tadyat Mirsi, and was in the service of Sultén Ibrahim Bu 
Diwan he is said to describe himself as the son of (ibiyia* ‘d- Din Mubammad of Mashhad, 
aan taping Na poomne dea tease aniher soe oreltaer oh ons edeccicesll the 
hg e same au OF says, ** either no one 

of his verees, or hin verses have no meani ea oak Sek Tate 
extracts confirm. Neither po Beda*ont I, 208) think much of his verses, 
does not deny him him poetical geni The again Daa ya The eae 
'L¢dlom says thas Che Gas ta the carvine of bréhins. Shih Tabmiep;' = 
the accession of Shah ¢IemAGil II, Sand¢I presented an ode, chess was offended, as the 

m did not mention his name, and accused the poet. of having originally written it in 
onour of Tbrihim Mirai. San*! fled to HindOst&n, and was well received at court, He 


get ke eat eee ee ee 
ta a “te Ma at ai 
that his booss wore Bien © Mashhad by h hia relation 3iirné' +. eieagtrdood Arabahah. 


ie was ap nternpling on p. els, oo 5, that Favs! looked 
9 -Aub*'Lqede, the spirit of holintla,. Meryem, thet 
a So strange ie the boy whom [ feve. : 

¢ This verse is ualntelligible to me. 


.. 2 I exposed the prey of my heart to death, but the huntsman has 
given me quarter on account of my leanness and let me run away.' 
3. If lovers slept with the beloved till the morning of resurrection, 
the morning breeze would cause them, to feel the pein of a8 acrey: 


O sober friends, now is the time to tear the collar; but who will raise 
my hand to my collar ? * 


- The messenger Desire comes again running, saying‘. . . 


It is incumbent upon lovers to hand over to their hearts those (cruel) 
words which the beloved (boy) took from his heart and put upon his 
tongue. | 


When my foot takes me.to the Ka‘ba, expect to fine me in an idol 
temple ; for my foot goes backwards, and my goal is an illusion. 


1. The apheres of the nine heavens cannot contain an atom of the 
love grief which Sana*i’s dust scatters to the winds. 

2. Like the sun of the heaven thou livest for all ages ; oy eye knows 
thee as well as it knows what sleep is. 


3. Husai of Ispahin. 
He was an inquiring man of a philosophical turn of mind, and well 
acquainted with ancient poetry and chronology. He was free and easy 
and good hearted ; friendliness was stamped upon his forehead.® 


1, Tsearch my heart all round to look for a quiet place—and, gracious 
God! if I do not find sorrow, I find desires. 

2. Zulaykha stood on the flowerbed, and yet she said in her grief 
that it reminded her of the prison in. which a certain ornament of society 
(Ytsuf]dwelled. 

3. I am in despair on thy scconnt, and yet what shall I do with 
love ? for between me and it (ove) stands (unfulfilled) desire. 


2 TSS OS AES | EES SUNS an 


' Or we may read. kuresan instead of girfam, when the meaning would be, “ the 
huntsman has given me quarter on account of the leanness arising from my moulting,” 
[This accond reading is to far fctched. and for prectical reason may. be dismissed-—P .| 

4 There are four verses after this in wy toxt edition, which are unintelligible to me. 

: _ poet, has pends left in: him tor raise ae ene to collar, . arc 


note 1 
* The ‘tomalninig I istich, is not clear, 
* The Tebagt calls: m Mir Huznl, and says be loft Pea withthe nation of 
his rev at court, but died on. is way to India, His vernes are prett 
Py of the Calcutta odition) says he. waa born in Jundbud, psa abs was : oaaae The 
wft lqttm says he wan pupil of Qisim-i K&hl (the next post). . 
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- Gabriel’s wing would droop, if he hed to fly along the road of love ; 
this message (love) does not travel as if on a sephyr. 


Whether a man be an Ayaz or a Mahmiid, here (in love) he is a slave ; 
for love ties with the same string the foot of the slave and the freeman.’ 


1. Last night my moist eye caught fire from the warmth of my heart: ; 
the lamp of my heart was burning until morning, to show you the way 
to me. 

2. The power of thy beauty became perfectly known to me, when its 
fire fell on my heart and consumed me unknown to myself. 


O Iluzni, 1 sometimes smile at thy simplicity : thou hast become a 
lover, and yet expectest faithfulness from the beloved. 


Don’t cast loving eyes at me ; for I am a withered feeble plant, which 
cannot bear the full radiance of the life-consuming sun [of thy beauty]. 


Alas! when I throw myself on the fire, the obstinate beloved has 
nothing else to say but “ Huzni, what is smoke like ?” 


I hear, Huzni, that thou art anxious to be freed from love’s fetters. 
Heartless wretch, be off; what dost thou know of the value of such a 
captivity ! | 


To-day, like ev ery other day, the simple-minded Huzni was content 
with thy false promises, and had to go. 


- & Qéstm-i Kahr.* 

He is known as Miyan Kall. He knew something of the ordinary 
sciences and lived quiet and content. He rarely mixed with people 
in high position. Os account of his generous disposition, a few low 
men had gathered round him, for which reason well-meaning people who 
lid not any, the circumstances, often upbraided him. Partly from ~ 


Clad 2 cee eee Ss eww Ct one —ceeniemenetes: rants: aod os creme: doa’ 0 mies « te 


. \ Ayis wana ave of Mabm iid of (shdznf, antl is 7 hbase in the East forfaithfalar « in, 
There are several Magnawis entitied Mabmad o: at 

© Kas,“ grascy,” is his taghallus. Beilft*ont (HY, 172).rays that his verses arc crude 
and the ideas stolen from others ; but yet his poems are no¢'without merit. He was well 
read in the exegesis of the Our*an, i in astronomy, mysticjon; and the sciences beg go by 
the name of kalém ; he wrote on musie, and was clever fn tarfihe and He 
visited several Shavihs of renowt,. among thei the great post Jimt (dled a.n. 899). 
But be was a free-tkinker and was fond oft the compatiy of wandering faqirs, prostitutes, 
and sodumites, “ He alav loved dogs, a habit which hé may have contracted from Fayg!.” 
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own love of independence, partly from the indulgence of his Majesty, 
he counted himself among the disciples and often foretold future events. 


A low-minded inan must be he who can lift up his hand for terrestrial 
goods in prayer to God’s throne. 


If lovers counted the hours spent in silent grief, their lives would 
appear to them longer than that of Khizr.' 


Wherever thou goest, I follow thee like a shadow ; perhaps, in course 
of time, thou wilt by degrees cast a kind glance at me.® 


“1. When I saw even elephants.attached to my beloved, I spent the coin 
of my life on the road of the elephant. 


TS TENET ok ob + Ee AES - 


- —— 


Kah! wrote a Magnewi, entitled shin, a or jawab, to the Bost&n, and completed 
a diwan, An ode’ of his is Scaeeeate sari A 
He is said to have died at the advanced age 


The Alashkada 
K&bul ’’, and says that he was born in Turkistén, and brought up in K&pul. Onv of his 
ancestors paid his respects to Timur, acco ied the army of that conqueror, and 


The same work calls him a Gulistana Sayyid— a term not known to me, Hence, instead 
of “* Mirzd " we should read “‘ Mir ”’, | 

The Haft i has a lengthy note on Kahf. Amin of Ray (p. 512) says that K&hf's 
name is Sayyid Najm« ‘d-Din Mubsmmad, his kunya being Abi ‘'1-Qisim. When fifteen 
years old, he visited Jami, and afterwards Hashim! of irmén, who was called Shé&h 
Jahingir. He went vié Bhakkar to Hindistin. Whatever he did, appeared awkward to 
others. Though well read, he wae a pugilist, and would not mind fighting ten or even twent 
ata time, yet be victorious, No one excelled him in running. H6é followed no 
or. doctrine, but did as the Khw do, whose formula is “ ar dar dem, nagar A 


a . 
of one thousand rupees-as often as he should fous to court. He did not like aa aad 
never went to court again. He lived long at Bandras, as he was fond of ur 
(No, 22), Subsequently, he lived at . where he died. His ia was 
the gi my MS. calls it V sie ,lee (2). died on the 2nd Rabi¢ II, 
tari. (Rub&¢! metre) :— . 
7 piste Lpdle » She elly pt 50 
) iH Ey oh N pp tal 
gives 2nd Rabi¢ II, 978, unless we read ais) for pp». Mawlink Gésim of Bukbéré, a 
pupil of Kah! expressed the tavigh by the words :— 
‘* Mulla. Qisim-i Kabi died,” which gives 968, Wide also Igbdladma-yi Jahangir, 
yp. 5; and above. p. 2/9, | 
Abi 'I-Fazl calls him Mivin Kali. Miyinkél (vide p. 615pis the name of the hills 
between Samargand and Bu ics oad : 
1 Khizr in the Wandering Jew "’ of the East. 
® A veras often quoted to this day in India. 


2. Wherever I go I, like the elephant, throw dust on my. head, unless 
I see my guide above my. head. eS ad re 

3. The elephant taming king is Jalal" ’d-Din Muhammad Akbar, he 
who. bestows golden elephants upon. his. poets. , 


1. O friend, whose tongue speaks of knowledge divine, and whose 
heart ever withdraws the veil from the light of truth, a 

2. Never cherish a thought of which thou oughtest to be ashamed, 
never utter a word for which thou wouldst have to ask God’s pardon. 


5. Ghaz&li of Mashhad.? 


He was unrivalled in depth of understanding and sweetness of 
language, and was well acquainted with the noble thoughts of the Safis. 


I heard a noise and started from a deep sleep, and stared—the awful 
night had not yet passed away—I fell again asleep.* a ae 


Beauty leads to fame, and love to wretchedness. ‘Why then do you 
speak of the cruelties of the sweetheart and the faults of the miserable 
lover 1 Oo | : 


. Since either acceptance or exclusion awaits all in the world to come, 
take care not to blame anyone; for this is blameworthy. 


2 Bada* ont (111, 170) says that (ihazil fled from frin to the Dakhin, because people | 
wished to kill him for his heretical opinions. He was called by Khin Zam&n (No, 13, 
p. 335) to Jaanpér, where he lived for a long time, He afterwards went to court, and was 
mmveh liked by Akbar, who conferred u him the title of Malik» ‘sA-ShuCard. 
He accompanied the cmperor in the Gujrit war, and died or a the. 27th 
Rajab, 900. At Akbar's orders, he ‘was buried at Sagkach, near Ahmadabad. Fayzt's 
clever { on his death is ulsa, seg ads, “ the year 980." At his death he left 
a fortane of 20 lacs of rupees, | a 7 ’ 

Phe Mirtat 1’-¢.liam mentions two books written by him, entitled Aerér-i Maktim 
and RashahAt® 'I-hagtt, to which the /aft Iqiim adds @ third, the Jir*at= sc athent 
Badé* oni and the Mir*at estimate his verves at 40 to 50,000; the J/aft Iglim at 70,000; 
the Tabagat Akbari, at 100,000, The dtarhinda-yi Azar (p. 122)‘says that he wrote 
aixteen booka containing 4,000 vernes, and that ho fled from Persia during the reign of 
‘Pahmasp-i Safaw!, Vide Sprenger’s Catalogue, ff Gl, 141, whero particulars will be 
found regerding (ihasdl!'s works, Sprenger ey ni Cthazsilt ani unusnal form, even if 
the motro of some of his ghazals should prove the doulie'r, - °  ~ . 

Bada‘ oni relates a story that Khin Zamar sent him one-thousand rupees to the 
Dakhin with a couplet, for whieh ride Mad, IE, 110, where the aiir-i Liud refers to the pin 
(Shaadli’a name, because 3 stands for 1,00U, toe . i. 

. Phe Haft Iqttm raentions another (thazatt. mee | | 

® This is fo be understood in a myntic sense, Heli Snnt-QUTt,-17)) says that he had 
not found this verse in Ghazall's Diwin, =~ 
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1. O Ghazal, I shun a friend who pronounces my actions to be good, 
though they are bad. — 

2. I like a simple friend, who holds my faults like a eee 
before. ay face. 7 


1. In love no rank, 1 no sepiutatioe, no ence, no wisdom, no genes- 
logical tree is required. 

2, For such « thing as love is, 5 cana ace peas ee 
the sweetheart. is jealous—he must possess decorum. 


1. The king says, “My cash is my treasure.” The Safi says, “ My 
tattered garment is my woollen stuff.” 

2. The lover says, “ My grief is my old friend.” I and my heart 
alone know what is within my breast. 


1 If thy heart, whilst in the KeSbe, wanders after scanething else, 
thy worship is wicked, and the Ka‘ba is lowered to a cloister. . 

2. And if thy:heart rests in God, whilst thou art in # tavern, thow 
mayest drink wine, and yet be blessed in the life to come. 


6. SUrff of Shiris.! | 
The forehead of his diction shines with decorum, and possesses & 
peculiar grace. Self-admiration led him to vanity, and made him speak 
lightly of the older classics. The bud of his merits sabia, away before 
it could develop itself. 


1 The Ma*esir-i -i Rabimi (MS. As. Soc. Bengal, pa ahr 537) sys that ae = aitrie 
Bhvajs Sey Sayyidi di ( per) Medhemaied, Thetakhalius ¢ @ reference to 

his he lies ok fae Shar fand'eU CUrft 
matters, gy ye went by sea to the Dakhin, where, according to the Heft Jelim his talent 
was not recognized ; he therefore went to Fathpir Sikri, where Hakim Pres a 
of Gillin (No. 112) took an interest in him, When the Hakim died 


an attendant on SAbd: ‘r-Rabim Bers be aleo introduced ce peltng ago 

Teegt, of - ery tt " hotest tothe Heft Istm and ill pout 14.000 
ff e a ‘ 

Ltn hat the] Kbinkn’‘s Page tr were ieiaetd by He wae 

a ia Nara a ni The oly we may ony ee = 

we P n” buried in round ajef (Sarkhueh). 

k oe carly des dak 1 cerordanee th an ides des st eprent in eed tte 


abut he had heaped onthe a on the potas hence alvo the sarIih of bis death— 


“ me . “: 


Stet, show didst die oot leet edition of bl worl contained 96. 
Qagidas, 270 Cihasals, 7 ws Sead Rabati wide p. S29, 
The Tazkira by ¢. Alt Quill -§ Dighistin! calls cur Jamile oa: re Caiclanye, gee. 


he war much liked by Prince Nalin towards whom at Hi's ottachment was of 6 cfi scrnin 
nature, , and thet he had bern pelosaed lor y people tha ane avied. him. - 

Uri wes s man of high talent ; but he wan disliledior his vanity. Badé*uni says 
(IIT, 286), “* His poems sell in all bazaars, unlike those of Fayz!, who spent the revenue of 
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Cling to the hem of a heart which saddens at the plaintive voice of 
the nightingale ; for that heart knows something. | 


If someone cast » doubt on the loftiness of the cypress, I melt away. 
from envy ; for loftiness is so desirable that even a doubtful mention 
of it creates envy. 7 


He who is intimate with the morning zephyr, knows that the scent 
of the Jasmin remains notwithstanding the appearance of chill autumn. 


My wounded heart cannot endure a healing balm ; my turban’s fold 
cannot endure the shadow of a blooming rose. 


1. It is incumbent on me, when in society, to talk low; for the 
sensible people in society are stupid, apd I speak but Arabic. . 

2. Remain within the boundary of thy ignorance, unless you be s 
Plato; an intermediate position is mirage and raving thirst. 


Do not say that those who sing of love are silent; their song is 
too fine, and the audience have cotton in their ears. 


The more I exert myself, the more I come into trouble ; if Jam calm, 
the oce’.1’s centre is at the shore. 


_ There is some hope that people will pardon che strang. ways of SUrfi 
for the homeliness of his well-known poems. oo 


—2-e- TE Tip 


ae weal of peceee ‘ccsa adh Gey ol that Geaag 
be md menace ae res etre stata ie 
le bees er cont berms at 
One day. ¢Uril calied on Faysl, whom he found surrounded by his and asked 
hima to toll kim the rahe rirrieriy ons soma na Pays! replied," Their 
are cut n ,.well known). Muybirak (God bless us), rejoined SUrfi, to the 
Sprenger ria 126) s tras anthedtig of the Tagbite’ Raniah: Walie 
thet GUril’s mans wae Kiwis io), a waintdke fox Sayyid’, The Atechieda also 
‘the ms by ba pert iy, EAY7TA Wabaminad. ‘oqhe note (lee, olt., p. 97) fa. 
exiet several lithegraphé-ef ¢Urft's Odes, The Coleutta printed edition of 
A.tt. 1854 contains a : ‘Dy: Risa teow CAbds 'r-Rabita (author of the Arabic 


© “a 
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‘No one has yet come into the world that can bear the grief of love ; 
for every one has through love lost the colour of his face and turned pale. 


O SUrfi, live with good and wicked men in such a’ manner, that 
Muhammadans may wash thee (after thy death) i in Zamsam water, and 
Hindis | may burn thee. 


If thou wishest to see thy faults clearly, lie for a moment in ambush 
for thyself, as if thou didst not know thyself. - 


. SUrfl has done well to stand quietly before a closed door, which no 
one would open. He did not knock at another door. © 


To pine for the arrival of young spring shows narrowness of mind in 
me; for there are hundreds of pleasures on the heap of rubbish in the 
backyard, which are not met with in a rose garden. : 


Mv heart is sinking as the colour on Zalykha’s cheek when she saw 
herself alone ; and my grief has become the talk of al market like the 
suspicion cast on Yfisuf. 


1. On the day when all shall give an account of their deeds, and 
when the virtues of both Shaykh apd Bedhman. shall be scrutinized, 

z, Not a grain shall be taken of that which thou hast reaped, hut a 
harvest shall be demanded of that which thou hast not sown. 


1. O thou who hast experienped hapniness and trouble from good and 
bad events, and who art: in mene full of thanks and sometimes 
full of complaints, , 

2. Do not take high ground, so that thy efforts may not be in vain ; 
be rather (yielding) like grass that stands in the way of the wind, or like 
a bundle of grass which others carry off on their shoulders. 


1,0 SUrfi, for what reason is-thy | heart so ‘jortalt - “ds: i" far the few 
werees which thou hast left. behind’? . “Hb 


ae 


2, Alas‘t: ‘thou. losest even. that whiek’ thote deavest’b a5 some- 
thing once belonging to thee: Thou: oughiart.to, avg one : 
‘but hast thou:teken. if, with thee J, Sy aa 


vrndet Oey we Si len 


7. Maylf of Hirit. 

His name was Mirséi Quif.: He was of Turkish extraction, and lived 
in the society of gay people. 
| Since I have become famous thr: :gh my love, I shun all whom I see; 
for I am afraid lest my going to anyone might put thee into his thoughts. 


I die and feel pity for such as remain alive; for thou art scoustomed 
to commit such cruelties as thou hast done to me. 


1. My heart derived so much pleasure from seeing thee, that fate— 
God forbid, that it should think of revenge. | 

2. Thou art neither a friend nor a stranger to me; what name is 

| to give to such a relation f 


Thou knowest that love to thee does not pass away with the lives 
of thy lovers; for thou pessest by the tombs of those whom thy love 
slew, and yet thou behavest coquettishly. 


When thou biddest me go, cast one glance upon me; for from 
carefulness people tie a string to the foot of a bird, even if it be eo 
tame as to eat from the hand. | 


My last breath is at hand! © enemy, let me have him (the lovely 
boy) but for a moment, so that with thousands of pangs I may restore 
him to thee. 


1. I promised myself that I would be patient, and did not go to 
him (the boy) ; I had hopes to ‘be content with loneliness. 

2. But the woe of separation kills me, and whispers every moment 
to me, “ This is the punishment of bim who puts confidence in his 
patience.” : 
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1. Thy clients have no cause to ask thee for anything; for every 
one of thern has from a beggar become a Croesus in wealth. 

2. ee 
that they make requests to thee by way of flattery. 


6. JaS‘far Beg of Qaswin. 

He is a man of profound thought, has learnt a good deal, and describes 
very well the events of past ages. As an accountant he is unrivalled. From 
his knowledge of human nature he leans to mirth and is fond of jokes. 
He was so fortunate to obtain the title of Asaf Khin, and was admitted 
as a disciple of his Majesty.! 


I am jealous of the sephyr, but I gladden my heart with the thought 
that this is @ rose garden, and no one can close the door in the face of 
the wind. 


When the town could not contain the sorrows of my heaft, I thought 
that the open country was created for my heart. 


I am. prepared for another interview to-night; for £ have patched 
up my torn, torn heart. 


It is the fault of my love that he [the lovely boy] is an enemy. What 
is love worth, if it makes no impression! | 

F admire the insight of my heart for its familiarity with >eauties whose 
ways are so strange. 


He came and made me confused ; but he did not remain long enough 
for me to introduce my heart to consolation. 


As I am entirely at fault, do not threaten me with revenge; for 
the pleasure of taking revenge on thee makes me bid my fault defiance. 


1. Dest thou show me thy face so boldly, Happiness 1 Wait a moment, 
ee 


e 
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2. ‘Taste. came te-day m 9 broken-hearted to thy house, that the hearts 
of the stones burnt on secing his extraordinary condition. 


1. Whoever has been in thy company for a night, is the companion 
of my sad fate. —s. 

2. JaSfar has found the road to the street of the sweetheart so difficult, 
that he can no more rise to his feet. 


| "he morning zephyr, Y think, wafts to me the scent of a certain 
sweetheart, because Jacob keeps his closed eye turned towards a caravan.’ 


_ A new rose must have opened out in the garden ; for last night the 
nightingale did nof, go asleep till the morning. 


. ‘9. Khwija Husayn of Marw.® © 
_ Re po -many excellent qualities, and sold his encomiums at a 
price. He lived at the Court of Humiyfn, and was also — this 
reign highly favoured. a 


‘1 The realms of speech are in my possession, the banker of speech is 
the jeweller of my pearl strings. 

2. Creation’s preface is a sheet of my book, the secrets of both worlds 
are in ~ nib of my pen. | 


. . 10. Hayat! of Glan.’ 

A stream from the ocean of thought passes by his house ; correctness 
and equity are visible on his forehead. Serenity and truth are in him 
anal he ia free from the bad qualities of poets. 


applied fo in his sight. 
_& cae Ze widn& ¢Ieime 'd-Din Ibrahim and the renowned 


). Abd ‘l-Fasl’s romark that he sold his encomiuma at a 
‘s Odes on tho birth of Jahinglr and Prince Murid, 
ven in full by Son (II, pp. 120, 188) for which i“ Khwile got two lace of tankas. 

odes ‘are aa cach hamistich ip 4 rng 
® The Ma*dsir-i Rahimi eays potln Mulld He fl wa born Zz ager in Gillan and 
belonged to the ddmisidagan, j.e. the place. T ter his ciroum- 
—— he wont to Indias, was introduced EF A Fath Ota (No, 112) 
“sap 8 a pine! the kee in the Dahkin 


dao | 
giraa-i dfn, i.c,, he was a itan ¢ j gaia mat seapaty ‘fees Wetalogue, 
p- 5B) translates this, “He was a friend of Derdmand.” 
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1, Whenever you speak, watch yourself ; is coal tollows every 
word which gladdens no heart. _-_ 
2. You do rie robe aor a al but since fortune is 
so, borrow the foot of the ant and flee. sis | 


A love-sick man is so entangled in his “ot that even the wish of 
getting rid of it does him harm. | 


Whatever you see is, in some way or other, & aed robber. I 
know no man that has not been waylaid. -_ | 


1. This is the thoroughfare of love, it is no open market ; keep your 
lips closed, no talk is required. 

2. I, too, have been among the heathens, bat have » seen. no waist 
worthy of the sacred thread. 

3. Covetous people are, from Sovetonmiess each other’s enemies : : 
in friendship alone there are no rivals: ~ 


1. Let every thorn which people sow in thy road, ee 
of thy smiles. 
3. Say nothing, and heal the wound of the heart with slat arrows. 


1. My love makes me delay over everything, even if it were a scent 
in the house, or a colour in the bazaar. 

2. Se ee ee een ee negara ener and 
dejected from baseness.” 


Since everything which I mended has broken again, my heart has 
gone altogether from trying to patch it. 


1. I eaffer’ thy otueltios and dic; perhaps I thus complete my 
faithfulness. : 

2. Thou canst not deprive me of the meens of union with thee, uriless . 
thou shuttest the sephyr in a box." ; 


"This turf and this field have atings of main; sanity and drunken- 
neaa have to-day'-a good omen. | | 


: f 
a me enenneneneaeepenae- stom: cave te om a svEes + 


| "Mame she ephrwaf the batho he etre by othe owt 
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1. Love-grief is followed by an increase of sorrow, the desire to meet. 
him is followed by bloody tears. 

2. Neither the one nor the other, however, is fhe means of attaining 
love’s perfection ; be sound in mind, or else completely mad 


1. I am neither as high as the Pleiades, nor as low as the abyss; I 
neither cherish the old grief, nor do I possess a new thought. 

2. If I am not the wailing, nightingale, there is yet this excellence 
left, I am the moth and am pledged to the flame.* 


1. I am the heart-grief of my dark nights, I am the misfortune of 
the day of my fate. 

2. Perhaps I may go a step back to myself; it is a long time that 
I have been waiting for myself. 


11. ShikebS of Igpahin. 

‘He possesses taste and writes well. He is acquainted with chronology 
and the ordinary sciences; and the purity of his nature led him to 
philosophical independence.* 

I have lived through nights of lonely sorrow, and am still alive ; 
I had no idea of the tenaciousness of my life. 


3 The love of the moth for the candle seems to be a very ancient idea. Psalm xzxix, 
11, ee eee the moth carsesaly shitsen' to waar 
viz,, the fire, where the word Khamod seems to have been chosen to allude to 
the love of the moth, The passage in Sa*dI's preface to the _ 

db yhne wiless ylisls 


je! gis 3 auld 
“ The lovers are killed by the beloved, no voice rises from the killed ones ”—is also 
an allusion to the love of the moth. 
® The Ma*dsir-i Rabim{ says that Mulli Shikebi was theson of Zabirs ‘d-Din¢Abde ‘Ilda 
_ Imdml of Iolahin. He studied under Amir Taqiy« ‘d-Din Mubammed of Shiris, but left 
his native town for Hirat ane rang cod bcos ep lgapgubor’ the posts Sand*!, 


of t a eee, 

The Mir*at« '1.¢ Alem says that later he fell os with hla petroe, and and went from the 
Dakhin to Agre, where Hautes Kat gop ehenaey spare asked for permission 
to return to Irn bet Ji ary bre grr rere 


pine 
Another pried wd, gives aay 1083, For bis. Bigieies, CAbde 7-Babin 


ve him 18,000, or, Rec ear @6.0 present. He wrote 
seaal other poems in praise bar ah eagire Bmore mentions a Meqmaw! 
on the capes pide of Thatha (a.¥ foe whist dint Beg end CAbd« ‘r-Rabim 
ve him one thomand Te ee as net taae Vhother tale Measet i the eas on the 

wt written by Shibetl in the rena arial r As. See. of Bengal has 


8. of the Kalligat i Sand,t in Shikebl’s handwriting —B.) 
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Grief, not mirth, is my ware. Why dost thou wish to know its price ? 
I know that thou wilt not buy it, and that I shall not sell it. 


On account of the jealousy of the watcher I had resolved to stay 
away from thy feast. I was deceived by my bad luck and called it jealousy, 
and stayed away. 


© God, bestow upon my wares a market from the unseen world! I 
would sell my heart for a single interview ; vouchsafe a buyer ! 


Thou art warm with my love; and in order to keep off bad omens, 
I sit over the fire, and burn myself as wild rue. 


I uprooted my heart fromm my being, but the burden of my heart did 
not leave my being. I severed my head trom my body, but my shoulders 
did not leavs my collar. 


1. To-day, when the cup of union with thee is full to the brim I see 
Neglect sharpen the sword, in order to kill me. 

2. Thou dost not dwell in my heart and hast girded thy loins with 
hatred towards moq—ruin upon the house which raises enemies ! 


1. The plaintive song of my bird [heart] turns the cage to a rosebed ; 
the sigh of the heart in wihiich thou art, turns to a rosebed. 

2, When thy beauty shines forth, covetousness also is love; straw, 
when going up in flames, turns to a rosebed. 


1. Happy are we if we come to thee, through thee; like blind men 
we search for thee, through thee. 

2. Increase thy cruelties till the tenaciousness of my life takes revenge 
on me, and thy cold heart on thee. 


1. The world is a game, the winning of which is a loss; playing 
cleverly consists in. being satisfied with a low throw. 

2. This earthly life is like a couple of dice—you take them up, in 
order to throw them down again. | 


 Sipand. People even nowada put the seeds of wild rue on heated iron plates. 
The amoké is said to drive away evil spirits. Vide p. 146, note 1. : 


His real name is Yol Quif. He is a man of a happy. heart and of pure 
manners; he is brave and sincere. - , . 


In seeking after thee, a condition is put upon us miserable lovers, 
viz., that our feet remain unacquainted with the hems of our garments.* 


It is possible to travel along this road, even when one lightning only 
flashes. We blind lovers are looking for the ray of thy lamp. 


If I remain restless even after my death, it is no wonder ; for toil 
undergone during the day makes the sleep of the night restless. 


1. How. can the thought of thy love end with my death ? for love is 
not like wine, which flows from the vessel when it ia broken. 

2. The lover would not snatch his life from the hand of death though 
he could. Why should the owner of the harvest take the grain from 
the ant ? : 


1. The rosebed of time does not contain 9 songster like me, and yet 
it is from the corner of my cage that I have continually to sing. | 
2. In order satisfactorily to settle my fortune, I spent a life in. hard 
work ;: but with all my mastership I have not been able to draw silk 


from reeds. 


The nature of love resembles that of the magnet; for love first 
attracts the shaft, in order to wound the heart when it wishes to get rid 
of the point. : 


1 Tho Ma*asir-i Rahimi says that Yo! Quil Beg belonged to the distinguished clan 
of the Shémlii Turkmiins, He was a good soldier, and served as librarian to CAIf Quir? 
Khin Shami. the Persian governor of Hirdt, where he made the ig aot of Shikebit 
anti Mahwi. He wrote at first undor the faijallus of Jihi; but the ian prince Sultin 
[brahim Mirza yave him the name of Antsi, under which he is known in jiterature, When 
Hirdt was conquered by ¢Abde ‘llth Khan, king of Turkiatan and Miwari ‘n-nahr, 
Anh was captured by an Uzbak soldier and carried off to Miward 'n-nahr. He then 
went to Jndia, and entercd the service of Mirza CAbd® ‘r-Rabim Khan Khandn, who made 
him his Mir ¢Argz, and later his Mie Bakiwhi. He distinguished himself by his intrepidity- 
in the war with Suhayl-i HabehT (p. 356). His military. dutieq:allowed him little leisure 
for poetry. He died at Burhinpar in 1014, Thoto exists a Ma«néwl by him in the Khusraw- 
Shirin metre, aleo a Diwiin, and several Qasidas in praise of the Khin Khindn. 

The Caleutta edition of the dtqakbadu-yi -[sar(p, 10) calls him wrongly CAI Quill Beg, 
and hix Hirdt patron CAN Nag! Khan, after whose death heis said to have gono to India. 

2 iw, our garments are always tucked up (Arab, fash wir), as Orientals do when walking 
quickly, A lover finds no rest, 
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May God preserve all men from falling into my circumstances! for 
my sufferings keep the rose from smiling and the nightingale’ from 
Love has disposed of me, but I do not yet know who the buyer i is, 
and what the price is. 


Anisi drinks the blood of his heart, and yet the veseel is never empty ; 
it seems as if, at the banquet of love’s grief, the red wine rises from 
the bottom of the goblet. 


1. I am intoxicated with love, do not bring me wine; throw me into 
the fire, do not bring me water. 

2. Whether I complain or utter reproaches, I etvees him sie do 
not answer me! 


1. I went away, in order to walk a few steps on the path of destruc- 
tion, and to tear a few ties that bind me to existence. | 

2, I will spend a few days without companions, and will passa few 
nights without a lamp till morning make its appearance. 


1. O heart, beware! O heart, beware! Thus should it be; the hand 
of asking ought to be within the sleeve.’ . 

2. O that I could but once catch a certain object ! the hunter is for 
ever in the ambush. 


18. Masiri of Nishipir.* 


He possesses poetical talent, and the garden of thought has a door | 
open for hirn. Outwardly he is a good man; but he also devises plans 
for the architecture of the. heart. 


Every place, whether nice or not, appears pleasant to me; I either 
rejoice in my sweetheart, or grieve for him. 


1 The heart should not ask, but patiently love, 

® Muhammad Husayn Naziri of Nishdpdr left his home for Kaéshan, where he engaged 
in poetical contests (#ushdSara) with several pocts, os Fahmf, Hatim, etc. He 
went to India, where he found a patron in Mirza ¢Abd« 'r- Rahmin Khén Khindn, In 
1012, he went to Makkah on a pilgrimage, after which he is said to have become ve 
aay art his return to Indie, he lived at Ahmadabad in Gujrit, where he died in 1 

Tazuk (p. 9k) says -—"' I a) Webiae) had called Nayiri of Nishipar to court. He is 

weil known toe his poems and poctical genius, and lives fend of 1019] in Gujrit where he 
is amerchant, He now came and presented me with an encomium in imitation of a Qaeida 
by Anwari. J gave him ore thousand rupees, a horse. and a drees of honour.” The 


If thou destroyest the ware of my heart, the loss is for once; whilst 
+o me it would be the loss of world and faith. 


If thou wilt not put my cage below the rose-tree, put it in a place 
where the meadow hears my plaint. 


It is from kindness that he [the beautiful boy] favours me, not from 
love; I can distinguish between friendship and politeness. 


It is a generation that I have been girding my waist in thy service, 
and what am I worth? J must have become a Brahman, #0 often have 
I put on the badge (the thread). 


Thy blood is worth nothing, Naziri, be silent! Suffice it that he who 
slew thee, has no claim against thee. 


I am costly and there are no buyers; I am a loss to mysélf, and am 
yet the ornament of the bazaar. 


The impression which my sorrow makes upon him consists in depriving 
his heart of all sympathy ; and the peculiar consequence of my reminding 
him of my love is that he forgets it. 


Like a watch-dog I lie at his threshold ; but I gnaw the whole night 
at my coller and think of chasing him, not of watching him. 


Maasir-i Raimi says that ps gia ares a skilful porbeay ; _ that he died, after havin 
seen his patron in Agra in 102 adibad wh where he licw buried in a mosque whic 
he had built near his house. dioding to the Mir*at= 'I-¢Alam, he gave what he had to 
his friends and the poor. How esteemed he was as & oA el may be seen from a couplet 
by the great Persian poet Saéyib, quoted by Diaghis 
upset sq? 3d celle tp unzle 
Vy git abled gall Ye 
O Sayib, what dost thou think? Canet thou become like Nagir 2 
¢ Urfi even does not approach Nagirt in genius, 
The pi ate Naziri's death liesin the hemiatich ‘‘ Az deny — 1-64 mah!” 


. has gone from thie world, alas!” he usion to the famous 
haben cs oot Masa n. This gives a.u. 1022 ; the other tarf Eh. given by Dighistint 
markiz-< d&*ira-yi bazm kujd ast, “ whase is the centre of the zee ot conviviality, ” only 


gives 1031, unlese we count the Aamaah.in i,\o as one, which is occasionally done in 


tartbhe. istint also mentions a Sawid! of Gujrat, a pious man, who was 
Najlri s Deg On the death of his 2 werd ho guarded his cua cad died in a.m. roslt 


1. From carelessness of thought I transformed a heart, by the purity 
of which Ka‘ba swore, into a Farangi Church. | 

2. The simoom of the field of love possesses so inebriating a power, 
that the lame wanderer thinks it sublime transport to travel on such 
a road. 

3. The ship of love alone is a true resting-place ; step out of it, and 
thou art surrounded by the stormy sea and its monsters. 

4. Tell me which song makes the greatest impression on thy heart, 
so that I may utter my plaint in the same melody. 


14. Darwish Bahrém.} 


He is of Turkish extraction and belongs to the Bayat tribe. The 
prophet Khizr appeared to him, and a divine light filled him. He renounced 
the world and became a water-carrier. 


1. I have broken the foundation of austerity, to see what would 
come of it; I have been sitting in the bazaar of ignominy [love], to see 
what would come of it. 

2. I have wickedly spent a lifetime in the street of thé hermits ; 
now I am a profligate, a wine-bibber, a drunkard, to see that will come 
of it. 

3. People have sometimes counted me among the pious, some- 
times among the licentious ; whatever they call me I am, to see what will 
come of it. : | 


16. Sayrafi [Berfi] of Kashmir." 

His name is Shaykh YaSqib. He is well acquainted with all branc..cs 
of poetry and with various sciences. He knows well the excellent writings 
of Ibn SArab, has travelled a good deal, and has thus become acquainted 
with many saints. He obtained higher knowledge under Shaykh Husayn 
of Khwarazm, and received from him permission to guide others. 


1 Bahrim's lajhallus is Saqqd, i.c., water-carrier. This occupation is often chosen by 
those who are favoured with a sight of the Prophet Khizr (Elias), Kbhizr generally appears 
as an old man dressed in green (in allusion to the meaning of the name in Arabic or to 
his functions as spring dcity). | 

is Bayat tribe is a Turkish tribe scattered over Asarbiyjin, Erivan, Tibrin, Fars, 
Rahrine is worshipped as a saint. His mausoleum is in Bardwin near Calcutta. 
Regarding the puet himself and the legends connected with him, ride my “ Arable and 
Persian Inscriptions,” Juurnal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1871, pt. i, pp. 251 to 256, 

8 Shavit usayn of Khwirazm, YaCqib's teacher, was a pupil of Mubammed ASzam 
Haji, and died in Syria in 950 or 058. 

Shaykh YaCqiib also studied in Makkah foralongtime under the renowned Ibn ITajar, 
the great teacher of the Hadis, and then came to India, where he was held in high esteem 

41 
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He stole from my heart all patience, and then took the whole mad 
heart itself; my thief stole the house with its whole furniture. 


~ The weakness.of the boy has brought the love-sick man into a strange 
position ; from weakness he can no longer bear the weight of recovery. 


16. Sabthi, the Chaghtal.? 


He was born in Kabul. Once he slept in the bedroom of Amir 
Khusraw, when the shining figure of an old man with a staff-in his hand 
awoke him and ordered him'to compose a poem. As he had no power of 
doing 80, he took the whole for a vision, and lay down in another place ; 
but the same figure woke him up, and repeated the order. The first 
verse that he uttered is the following :-— 

When I am far from thee, my tears turn gradually into an ocean. 
Come and see, enter the ship of my eye, and make a trip on the ocean.® 


My sweetheart saw the scroll of my faith, and burnt my sad heart, 
so that no one afterwards might read its contents.* 


1. I have no need to explain him my condition; for my heart, if 
really burning, will leave a trace behind. 

2. Weakness has overpowered me, and my heart has sunk under its 
sorrgw. Who shall now inform him of my wretched state ? 


as @ learned man and a poet. He was liked by Humiéyiin and by Akbar, and wan an 
intimate friend of the historian Bad&*oni, His death took place on the 12th ZI Qa¢da, 
1008,.and Bad&*oni found as tarfkh the words Shayh-i umam bid, ‘* he was the Shaykh 
of nations.” A ar aps Khamea, a treatise on the AfuSammd, or riddle, and numerous 
Sdfistic Rub&*iy with a commentary, are said to have been written by him. A short time 
before his death, he had nearly finished a large commentary to the Qur*dn, and had 
.just received permission from Akbar to return to Kashmir, when he died. Vide above, 
p. 101, and under the pvuets., 

‘His takheliue is variously given as gayrafi and garfi. The latter seems the correct 
form, to judgo from the metre of one of his verseé preserved by Bad&*ont (III, 148). 
Both words occur as fakhallus;° thus there was'a Qat Sayrafi, encomiast of Firis 
Saab. Vide also poet No. 21. 


Sabaho means ‘a man thet drinks wine in the morning”, The real name of the 
poet is not given in the to which I have access, *onf says that he lived an 
easy, unrestrained life ; the AfirGat« 'l-¢Alam calls him a rind (profligate), He died 


at in 973, and Faysi found as tariih the words jie  ‘ , * Sabah, the wine- 
bibber.” Dighistnt says, he was from Samarqand, and the hathiada calls him “* Badakh- 
ahin!’”’, but says that he is known as Hurawi,' or from Hirit. 

® The verse, notwithstanding the vision, is stolen; vsfe Bada‘oni, IIT, 180, under 


2 Jf this verse, too, was uttered at the time he had the vision, he stole thought and 
worde from Asafi, Jéwl's pupil, who has @ verse :— 

LY wasetigs oa ly sep d Ju 9 

Ly ogede gly aallad alas a) 


| 17. Mushfiq! of Bukhéré.! 
I went to his street, arid whilst I was there, a thorn entered deep into 
the foot of my heart. Thanks be to God that I have now a reason for 
staying in it! 


1, Hindistan is a field of sugar-cane, its parrots are sugar-sellers. | 
2. Ite flies are like the darlings of the country, wearing the chira 
and the éakauchiya.* 


18. géliht.? 
His name is Muhammad Mirak. He traces his descent from Nisém" 
‘l-Mulk of Tas. 


Men without feeling tell me to use my hand and catch hold of. his 
garment. [f I had a hand [ie., if I iad the opportunity], I would tear 
iny collar to pieces. 


There are many reasons why I should be dead, and yet I am alive. 
O grief! thy forbearance has made me quite ashamed of myself. 


1 Bada* ont (III, 328) says that he was originally from Marw, and came twice ¢é India, 
For his Qagidae, some called him ‘‘ the Salmén of the age " ; and istAnf sa = 
under ¢ Abd" ‘lah Khin he was Malik 'sh-shudrd, According to the Haft Iglim, 
born and died at Bukhéri, ap ga ha Sr ars 508) says, he was born in 945, sod his 
second Diwin was collected in 983, Abarndsna (Lucknow edition, IIT, aon 
wo see that Mushfiq! was. presented to Akbar at Pik Patan in the end of 985. Ho died i. 
004 (Vimbéry's Bokhara, se 301). 

verse is a an the well-known (jbasal, which Hafiz sent from Shiris 
to sulten Ghiylg of (Metre MuzSri), 
dnd wiih dad thd ght £3 
09 ne ais, aS gash O55 useh 
of Ind will learn to enjoy sweets, 
thie Persian sugar (the poem) reaches Bengal, 

Abi ']-Fagl has hibeehe with Mushfiq!'s verse; for the Haft J im gives instead of 
neki*dn-i diyir the words hinda*dn-s sigh ; hence the verse in * India’s flies are (black) 
like the black Indians, wearing like them big turban (chira) and a takauchiya ”. This 
means, of sig that the Indians are like flies, The jakauchiy< was described above on 
P. 04; the bi ig | head of a fly looks like a-turban, and ite straight ving like the atraight 

ndian coat (chapkax), It may be that Abi ‘l- Fag! substituted the words neka®an-i diye, 
the “ dear ones of the country ” i with @ satirical reference to the “ ‘learned ”, whom he 
always calls (3 A198 wy) “ turban-wearing empty-headed ”’, in which case we 
would have to translate “ the acids of the country ” 

The verse is better given ven by Badé*onf (III, 329). 

3 Badd*oni calls him‘ Hirawi ” (from riage and sob that he was employ"; at court 
as a Munshi. He was a good penman. After his return to his country, he died. The 
Atashkada a that he was a Lp msrenat of Kb GAbd® ‘llah Marwérid Kirméal, 
gag aod are Catal had alws Picramlrom a baal 

ae AS \ ®, beaied a ee eee, 
and the MSS 


Rabimé. 


TY Mubermad MirB- The Atashiada 
also his name ox = 4 in the MaGdsir-é 
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I told him [the beautiful boy] my grief, he paid no heed. Oh, did you 
ever see such misery! I wept, he laughed—Oh, did you ever see such 
contempt | 


My life is in his hand. It ia quite clear, Salil), that even the falcon 
Death sits tame on bis hand. 


19. MasgharI of Kashmir.! 


He made poems from his early youth, and lived long in SIriq. From 
living together with good people, he acquired excellent habits. 


1. I cannot understand the secret of Salmii’s beauty’; for the more 
you behold it, the greater becomes your desire. 

2. What friendly look Isy in Layli's eyes, that Majnin shut his eyes 
to friends and strangers ? 


I admire the looking-glass which reflects my sweetheart standing on 
a flower-bed,* although he is inside his house. 


The good fortune of thy beauty has caused thy affairs to prosper ; 
else thou wouldst not have known how to mannge matters successfully. 


«l. Like a tail I follow my own selfish heart. Though the road is not 
bad, I make myself footsore. 

2. Though I break through o hundred screens, I cannot step out of 

myself; I wander over a hundred stages, and am still at the old place. 


Tam a tulip of Sinai, and not like the stem-born flower. I east flames 
over the slit of my collar instead of hemming it.? 


He of whom my eye makes light, appears to heaven dull and heavy. 


1 Paghivtint says that in ¢Irdq he was in company with Muhtashim and Wahshi. 
. ter-hix return to India, Mazharl was employed by Akbar as Mir Bahri of Kashmir, 
ch employment he held in 1004 ( Badd®ont), He had turned Shifah, and as his father 
wa a Sunni; both used to abuse each’other. His poems are said to contain several satires 
on his father. Maghari died in 1018. All Tazkiras: pralec-his pocms 

® The evox of the beautiful boy are’ crocus-like of attaond shaped ; Di chin is like 

an ep ©; the black locks, like eumbule—in fact, his whole face resembles « gurden. 
hot tears of the fall like flames on his collar; hence te is surrounded 
by flames like a ower on’ Mount Sinai; for Mount Sinai is surrounded by God's glory, 


20. Mahwi of Hamadan.’ 


_ His name is Mughis. He tries to change the four mud walls of this 
worldly life into stone walls, and is intoxicated with the scent of freedom. 


1. Once I did not know burning sorrow, I did not know the sighs of 
a sad heart. . 

2. Love has now left neither name nor trace of me—I never thought, 
Love, that thou art so. . 


1. You said that my condition was low from love-grief. A cup! 
bring me a cup! for my heart is stagnant. 

2. Be ashamed of thyself, be ashamed ! Which is the cup and which 
is the wine that has inebriated the nightingale ! 


1. O Mahwi, beckon to a friend, and ring the bell of the caravan. — 
2. The stage is yet far and the night is near. O thou who hast fettered 
thy own foot, lift up thy foot and proceed ! 


1. A single lover requires hundreds of experiences; hundreds of 
wisdoms, and hundreds of understandings. 

2. Thy luck is excellent, go away: love is a place where misery is 
required. 


1. O Malwi, do not sing a song of the passion of thy heart, do not 
knock at the door of a single house in the street. 
2. Thou hast seen this strange world, beware of speaking of a friend. 


. He spent twenty years at holy places, chiefly at Najaf, Mashhad, Karbali, and Hirdt. 
Mawiind Shikebi and Anis i i i 
He held contests (mushdSara) with Mawlind Sabibi (_,\e-). He embarked: at 
Bandar Jarin for India, and was patronized by the Khan Khandn. After recciving from 
him much money, he went back to GIriq, where the author of the Ma*dsir saw him at 
Kishin, He visited Najaf cnd Kaerbalé, returned to Hamadin, where he died in 
1016. ‘He lies buried ‘n the of the Sayyids at Asadébéd. The author of the 
Mafdsir edited Mahwi's Rub&*ts during his lifetime, and wrote a preface to the collection, 
Mab: is best known as a Rubi*i writer: Abd 'l-Fegl’s «xtracts also are all Rub&*is, 
The Atashkada says that he is often called Nishipiri, because he was long in that 


town, a 
The Mi/*at mentions a Mabwi whose name was Mir Mahmid, and says that he was 
. for twenty-five years Akbar’s Munshi. 


21. Garfi of Séwah. 
He is poor and has few wants, and lives content with his indigence. 


My dealer in roses wishes to take his roses to the bazaar, but he ought 
first to learn to bear the noisy crowd of the buyers. 


I am shut out from the road that leads to the Ka‘ba, else I would 
gladly wound the sole of my feet with the thorns of its acacias.* 


_ [have no eye for the world, should it even lie before my feet ; he who 
takes care of the end, looks behind himself. | 


That which I desire * is too high to be obtained by stooping down. 
O that I could find myself lying before my own feet ! 


22. Qaréri of Gilain.‘ | 
His name is Nir® ’d-Din. He is a man of keen understanding and 
of lofty thoughts. A curious moromania seized him: he looked upon his 
elder brother, the doctor Abii ’l-Fath, as the nersonification of the world, 
and the doctor Humim as the man who represents the life vo come, for 
which reason he kept aloof from them. 


2 The MSS, of tho A*in cal] him “ Sayrafi'’, but ti.e metre of several verses given in 
the Ma*:.;ir-i Rahimi shows that his takhallus is “‘ Sarfi'”’. 

According to the Atashkada, his name is Salah" ‘d-Din, and he was a relation of 
Salman of Séwah. He was a pupil of Mubtashim of Kashin. The author of Haft Iglim 
says that he was a most amiable man, and marvellously quick in composing tarikhs. 
He lived in the Dakhin, and went to Lahor, to nt. Akbar with a Qagida ; but finding 
no suitable o portunit , he returned to the Dakhin, and went to Makkah, where he 
died. The Ms Gair-t Rahimi states that he lived chiefly at Ahmadabad, made Fayzi's 
acquaintance in the Dakhin, and went with the Khan-i ACzam (p. 543) to Makkah. Accord- 
ing to Badé*oni, hecame with the Historian Nizdms 'd-Din Ahmad from Gujrat to Lahor, 
and accompanied Fayzi to the Dakhin, where he died. Sprenger (Catalogue, p. 382) 

vee his name Calthuddin: but the Atashkada (the only work in which I have found 
is full nam) has Salak« ‘d- Din. ; 

® The road of love (the ideal Ka¢ba) is as difficult as the road to the Kaba in Makkah. 
Muhammadans do not lie down with their feet towards Makksh, which is againat the 
law _— soa Lene says that he is prevented from stepping forward on the road of Jove. 

-know : as 

¢ Nara ‘d-Din Muhammad came in 983 with his brothers Abi ‘I-Fath (p. 468) and 
Humimm (p. 520) to India, Akbar appointed him to a command in thé army; but Noire 
‘d-Din wos awkward, and had no idea how to handle a sword, Once, at a muster, he 
came without arms, and when some young fellows quizzed. him about it, he said that 
military dutics did not suit o of his class (literary men) ¢ it had been Timur's custom 
to placc camels, cattle, and the baggago between tho ranks, and the women behind the 
army, and when Timur had been asked where the learned wore to go, ho had said, “ In 
the rear of tho women.” (This rosemblea tho atory of Napolcon I, who in Exypt had ofter 
to form squarcs against the hostile cavalry, and then invariably gave orders to place the 
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Ton ogee ef prs th dae Lam fon ike » 


stranger I can again and | again; uaa his Afqueintaneae cio f ae 


j 
Fak 
wad 


f doubt Death's power ; "but an peat ‘frome thy iy peo 


and it is this arrow alone sat will kill me, even if I were to live another 
hundred years. ae eee 


"Hid [the beantifal boy! miast tise beeii fast ‘night a away ‘from. home; e 
for I looked at his door and the walls of his house, but had no pleasure : 


from looking. .. , Fi te Renae 
“aa 8 gh Margy oe be Tae vues aon 40 a on 


tf in that eae ‘when I tear the hood of my life, I should get ; bold, - 


of, what God forbid, Thy collar, I would tear it to pieces. 


Tenvy the ‘ate of those who,.on the last day, enten eda leas = sit 


patiently. within the fire tet Sree semble ab te Denaw is 


My sadness abd eéstasy ‘do pot rige from igi wine ; | Hn bran | 


of divine loye ie, te. be,found in. ne. heue. aces ee 


1. O heart! when I am in love, do a a me . with the iealocay. of 


the watchman ; «show best: made ans faith {alam} do not speak ill 


of my Brahmanica}. thread ben ole cai 


2::To.de far. from the bliss Pp PEAR ER AN 
has,experienced the. troubles.of existence. : 0. Lord! ema ee 


on the dey of resurrection from the sleep of non-existence. 
paces 
1. it ‘the ‘ove. of. my: heart should: oo with 7 ae :. would do 
oe openly. 


2. I have spread the carpet < of abstinence.in, such a, manner’ that eer 


thread. ‘ol’ ‘the texture ends m a- thousand Brabmahical. threads. 


donkeys and the savam in'the ia ths dacerbons to punish him, sent bition active 


o Bengal: ‘Where he 

his Hfe:: Badaroni,, HY, 3}2, 
Abi: '1.Fagl fe ae tae 

wished to eay hat Abé1-Fath was 4 ‘mat of Sn wordline (ta ie ‘a 


urbances, in whic hich eee Bl ha 
g tb Wate 'd- Divs: non ap a 
‘and 


Hurdim longed: fet the ‘plobsutes’ of paredisd ax’ the of tae in ibiviret), 


aha ea himeelf was a“ true lover” (/alib" I'maw}a, one a ey 


that Nare ‘d-Din:hed'-been‘in Gitén in the . 
re had fA ow de si 


Anped Ite, od tat te wo he Went, ate He oreuece of Ge 
a se Wee the, fie: of love deprives te of paticice,: 
5 Love has made the poet a heathen. 


=F 


‘1. Phe drinkiag of’ my ‘heatt-blood has sarteited the} ; 3 ke’ iny beet 
heart, I have beconie an ‘etiertiy'to myself.” ° 

2. I have killed myself, and, nae excessive love to him, haye o 
the’ rises oi a miy"o ‘own | shoukdiee.+ = | ‘ 


98, stabi of ft Najet* : 


He possesses harmony of Seng. but his mind js ae ant ~ 
lives’ a disorderly | life. . | a 


I am the nightingale of ars flower-bed. I swear by 1 the ‘sla ot 
thy society that the rose has Peed away, and I do not know shat the 
gardéii is. ae ee 


1. May all hearts rest tiie in the black night of thy curls, 
when I,-the:tisérable; wander restless from thy street! | 

2. I have knocked at the door of the seventy-two sects of fatten’ aid 
have come to the door of core ‘hopeless of getting help from cae 
and Musulnin. ‘*“ 

3. I had come from the land of faithfuliiess : what Wonder, if I vanish 
from the Gear inemiory of the [faithless] fair ? 


. rh ey 


1 I. have consumed my: sober: ‘heart'on’ the rub-hap of talon ; 
I have burnt the Ka‘ba candle at the idol temple's fate. * | 

2: The flowebbei .of s: certain: beloved! hes not: wafted to: ma’ the 
fragrance of fulfilled. detires, <a —. = ~ consume me myself in may" 
dismal corner. -  ~ 

3. No one has ever said the word . friend ”* to me, not even by mistake, 
though:I.consame: myself before acuaintances:ard strangers? ©. 


vtaypet Mel um reality. the bantas boy murdered me 


Seis ne pu Sea ae at shane 
he ;went te. ia to’ at: ; 
He a pnt, che bold and slovenly (bebak « ndhamwir), \Vhen asked whether he had in the 
Dekhin mae estires on Shah Fath« "llth, he said, “‘ In the Dakhin, I would not 
have looked at a fellow like him.” Akbar, who made much of Fath: ‘Ilaéh, was annoyed, 
mani y GItabi, and had his eo a Gad apt it : sanagiedoe niet oi on in 
e jow.com promising wee or years (Of accords 
lag a the. Jabaqdé, for two. y years). to Fort p For ny ) Givly ar. it the request, of Prince Salim.ead; 
several foray ge was at last re loud dood red ¢ parade Oil kbente 30} as. 
bad aa \e ve him tots ae td. 
Barat, ta te Bi ijkas, but STERN opener e went.to the Dabhay, and lived i: 
sralie aie Persian pooms.are excellent ;..he,aleg,; WS. &: olgver Taub ond : 
Ont, 


tashkads say. that became teow, ul igi for wit A: = Dighistiat a calle, | 
him " ii éleabr” Sabi mea me fron cs reprosch " pare 
The Tabagit aacribes thin verse to a, Bante Hd aka a Dia, wv ai tot 


see in my MS. 


Caiiger Stee Fatevyrat Sp aeeBee at Ris Chk. ek ee foe ees Be” 


L, O. heart, bah. portion of hin jinesolonred. Linsdeet. phon. ew in 
thy flagon, that thy inside is full of sighs and thy.neck Ul of npbet.:... 

2. Love has thrown me into oceans of bloody tears ; >, go away, 
that for. once: paren g0e = the benles of tan stream... ; 

yhower ae | 

1 have given thee rualoaion to shed my: blood: without setalintice. 

I have said so, and give it thee black on ane and stamped ies my seal. 
aa deena 

‘Sometimes Iam, drowned in.floode, oreo boing in, Aarne 


Let no.one build a. hoyse.in my: streat | 


In the name of God, let us go, Te ag to as besa am 
panions, This caravan * has nq bell to sound: the hour of starting. : .  - 


In a realm where the word‘ faithfulness ” produces. tears, the 
mesienger 1 ‘and, the letter he brings prodyce, each separately, tears, eee 


1. Is the killing of a man ‘like me worth singlé sign of anger “and. 
hatred { . Is shedding, my | blood meee the. bending of thy « arm (PF. thy 
sleeve)? | 

9. If thou att tescived to break 'n my heart, ‘is it worth while to iN- treat 
thy lovers ! . 7 - 


. Faye WT 
2 


a ™ _Mallé Muhammad Saft of Mizandarins ‘ 


‘He is ‘in ‘affluent circumstences,. but: from. virtupus motives he mixes. 
little with the world. He.seeks retirement by travelling about. 


Look upan't ‘th “the, ‘wifi saute below fhe, alae ool af this heat he 
as a lamp concealed Junderia-eover. « af : 


ca | $s ae eee 
3. ears otf ‘rgigiags! <a 


web ct he ery Nee 
roe ae —-- | ee eo eee, ae 


: epee 


Riel ale : A reg 


Baer} 
of 5 aoa 
+ and pias : 


‘wrongly are him idee Isfabin, and mentions that some cal] him the 
maternal uncle Malla Jéimi—which is imponsible. 
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1. O heart, thy road is not withdut thorns and caltrope, nor dost 

thou walk on the wheel of good fortune. 
2:iHf it be! pomsible pull the dkiti fromthe Body; “Amt'sde whitthe! thy _ 
bode be righ obde bo Wei as gbisui yas fed a aS 

TRO Ui OM 0 AD sf Pike thd Jo neetpce: Gta sit} wait cad aa nb. 

1. You asked «me;'! How are:7ed,Mubaenmniat aftet fel a ode 
with him *—lJong may you live!” ‘-I stand,” said I, “ below the heaven 
ee the: gibbet.” | Peds ang acura. AOns Mog wee f | 

ras Gia foonets bug ne ety dead a0 8 oven bata oa bit tect 


25. eas? 


“Afi atiie is’ Bayyid: ‘AlN and He w'the soi” GE Mite Miptte Has wis 
born and educated in Tabriz, and attaftiéd’ tind‘ babe ian 
the renters Peron in the art of painting. - 

faust - Le ee aT 4 et .. 

The beaitty Of idols ‘is eh cate th Which’! ‘tiavel’s lave is ib a dénert:* 
and the obstinacy of the worthless watchers * the acacia thorns. 


“Tame prey Derctecrh ad isda dh poi, haters 


Ts ee Ae the .. 


street of shy beloved. 'Y stagger along, tuiibling down and rising up sgain, 
till I come near- rang to ah, a pu of him. Meee 


“hh. 


gets % . G 
feeb for rghleat ist af 


ey ote,i 


96. Wagqi‘l of  Nisbépar “ 

His name is. Sharif. $3. 
Love and the lover Rave in ‘reality’'t he ti ie ‘abject in in’ view. Do 
not: believe that’ : - are te my fe. Se 


ap 4 ta on 


1 Judé*i had been,mep abo 
and ‘had already see'vea tier yr “a ani 
of having stoler. Ashki's Diwin (vide below, the ri 
© The Atashkada and Taq!'s Tazkira mention 
® Mubammad Sharif WuqiiSi belonged, Cpe J to the Ma*aeir-i Rabie, to a dis- 
tinguished family of Sayyide in Nishipir. His mother was the sister raed 


who had been for a !ong ti 
| sasbuit ont (Up. says thet cigar i 


78) ail. Ales ue 
His Ha Weel opal el ars — err the iret 5 eat pn 2 


eo | 


Pas ii sadi woitoe oF qi Ligueid GE nod avek ead nt san see act 


Wood Wait o E RWB CI POR Tee of t! me are “as 


1. I do not care for health.’ O Lord, int acerow ba ny. lot, @ sorrow 
Mich, deprives my, heart, of ayermhope OF BOAVEET: Ayer) 7 dose | 

2. I am smitten by: the eya. which, looks.49, enavettahly at,ma,.that.it 
raises, openly and secretly, a hundred wishes in my heart. 


‘ géiicted to cade a8 


reutabiew om siice Bos pmabe wl of Qa baton ee ee or 


Ue tere iinkiaaee ftlie puety aired Qdsiin ot Gunabad fob Janka, ee 
Junabia, in Khurisin]. He writes Shikasta well, and is &'juod liand'st 
shooting. vie the bow and the matchlock. 


F 
ra a 
a 


ak ae rd “ v lish at Soba 4. da eee } ode ia oilga SS ARN Es ae, t 
piles REE 


If the dust of my body were mixed with’ that’ of others; you wetitd 
: recognize my ashes by their odour bd Tove. 


tmebodt ta tidy ie ae tf 


Thy coming has shed’ hi “on ete  , ed Its Aust ‘atdiis 


serve as surma si my aye. ' . 
seed 3 ab a a ae 


The Tons - the Haram should not stain their iain my. tinea. 
o ira give the dogs. af the Cliriitian monastery ei food as a treat. 


avert 
cee ere es Bee yt bes vot aE “e egy SOM cedsie? yee, tape, shed F 


What do I care for comfort! { thitik ‘hytelf happy fis‘my misety + for 
the Wo best" vot used in“ the’ Iiiipfuage of thin ‘eater flove|. 


y ia 
ai grees cade oseq att te aca Neer edt anil aap qe Fae cre 


He fincas his ‘dedoeut toni Zain" ‘d-Din Khaft,..,:He, pretended, to 
be a Safi. 


“pad iisyade du oe. 
‘yt Ante red ie 
‘rocks of several th fig alae: neat my tgs he exclaitned th o «igh, 
** All these hel things are on ee to aun human form.” Not®its 


his wicked bel be composed 5 the Imims; but he haye done 


rN oy wy! "one. baits yriter, and waa t eqpafnted 


gemies 10907 74% wl be Sally be cat 
Ses ) 
at aes: 


Wont, Wid 


"hittin aks 
ENVIS & rh ‘apst harry a LY Bi > a 


—_ (Jahangir 


paca = air eas tp. ay xy Te Abad 


e lit sy rebel rag 
i pe ee he Ma od 
7 ciauae ni dod 
Map i bed fed nce ‘Benny thieret 


d, then at Hirdt, His biography is given in Jam!'s Nahe ‘Una, and he is 
not to be confounded with the saint Zayne ‘d-Din Ta*ibadi, mentioned above. 


No one has, ii isc bacilli to te ie and 
ee ed ee eee. ae 


figs rif 


I took to travellihyy iti dtdet td'alldy tnty' grief; jot ac 
eamieaal rd bores sd tnountaint’ oF gief! 


$9. Waft't of efahin? 
He possesses sparks of taste: He had beer for some time wandering 
in the desert.of retirement, Lag ound wt ” sonal of cent 
on bi ahoulders.4.. fo wk vonie  taecnr ed oe fain 


Pavers a Bear ae 
{do ot eal him a buyer who cly wisn to by Yet ‘Las oan 
buy. what he does: not. require | 4 wis Leritle 2M, eke We: Na Meek > rat) 1 


Knook at night at the door of the heart ; “for when it t dawns, the doors 
are opened, andthe door of the heart, heart, is cloged.. .. hea pt 


I. am secure from the — as of Ii a no one 0 deprives ti the street- 
aot abn ee ee ae ee 


“L ‘Tho dart of fate comes from the other side of the armour; why 
should J; useleealy put.on:an armour f Q 

2, Flesh, of deoth,: strike, frah af-mg ! ‘9m no. grain that brings on 
oar to the harvest 


J oy and youth are like ‘the grin of aa rose that ehovees the 
‘tephyr as‘s ag ouma OMEN sated 


i 4 
r 30. Shaykh Séqi° 
ae indies re tn tn Arte of tn Ses boast 


ao < eel. ait a ae 
wp tite chs LF atl. cee 


‘£63 


Fok ae 


1. I became & cloak 1 to, main, Sagi, acre the Kathe, | 8 ial of 
wallet ‘ania Hietbey- = aa 
9. I have found no trace of love, fmoch’ as { have travelled 1 among 


__ the, hearts of the infidels and the faithful... eeeee. wes nee 
My heart is still ardent with love, and — ‘art a att ‘indifferent.’ 0 
_ Sweetheart, aia before, I open ly caprees, myself oie aa! 
oe .g ee a ' 7. WB gate of ‘K fadian oe i mea oe ame ae 


His name is Sate (fe is well acquainted with the ars opin a 
8 distinguished ag & writer of. riddle an¢ and térikhe..... 


My heart is sensitive, you ruck omer one; what remedy is there ben me r 
Although a lover, . I have. the. temper of of the beloved-—what can .1 do ? 


]. A recluse does not sin [love] and calls thee 4 tyrant’? “Pam plunged 
into crime [love] apd think that than art forgiving... 
= 9 He “eall ‘thee ‘a ‘tyrant, e call, thee forgiving a choose whatever 


‘eo 


name pleases thee most. 


$2, .Ghayrath of:Shirgz* = 
His diction is good, and he knows th the history: of the, past...; . 


Tam smitten by, the eyelash og murgerer, dod has shed mz. blood 
withottt: leceifi Urop fall to the gto i oud. J | 


| erence nmnemen wine sm bdebatas pene Se. 
3 His ful] name, according to T. st peer is yer Refice ‘d- Din pe . He 
wes ® Sauk iout bens Bayyid of ng fo oat Ma* Anis-i x es Re atatee re 
dnd wwedbig witeh he had dated 
went poder hes Gujrat in company.w mee 


above on p 
After a “hey of a few agg = nicht . retard to his ate faci but suffered 
ohipeassk Bos ky SMO! 


, x 4 ’ Se tee R: 
e-  eambe oe Ques —— +e iene egg ae Gt 


R. 
‘oa 


- works which he was to hage rte erat 

Haydar wan drowned ; but the fact is, cai bes he. wan mpaery 

h. and he-roceived, at Akbae's wish, Valuable oe ‘cca 
the Amirs. From the nin alone, he ‘on ee grelp-ey After 


PA DORA; anid: 
tashkada he died i ina - 1032 


as 
No 


According to the 
fj the vhsalaie rand, sea: ‘tal 
comighe 


¥ 


onetsho name of Mr Sole, a f 


i wisl aseeul BRR: stat 
caine 


“From tor ofthe be ‘s he ma 
Pk br ane went to 


“fe eh v7] : “tie siete a 
jose ae + AgeRT att: ie a t baettd i 
wane 1G ieaadly cr eee aces et eh sec gs eb 


“ie 


Pip ad ‘ gal at ‘age als sales ‘God’ dor 2 Te Eet sachi i! aR ar lke i vpias apf mi 
ads the days of the, wretched hitter’, see pea D) ccd Gastesees 2. 


I am free from worldlinell Yok ‘th for dean io Vg ‘fan 
- Peainst the wall of ponfidence.. . aoe ia Wile ae res 


Deeg 


Tc tiny eed Ge ca va i hi 
raat cab ara per veneer aera 
hundred Musalming 
1° AG AR : ss 

ven death mourns ot thie who i yh pin 
se Nt scant 


rb th eh rn re 
007, dabeed ty love, a Rage no 
+ aor the pene i sa wars i fie i “for 
ack Tigh 


“Y 
arit ‘ if, - gd if: 2 ottd 


oe ye 


ye hd... sed get 


99. Halatt oF Marin. | | 
His nattie ie Yidgar:’ His id'd scl oan 


v- 


Ht ave ihe to iny grief | Thy od ‘reat in foe hime, I, die, 
donde te pak a le hte 


I cet yadl 78 


Mista et in ot 
Reape taaith os aae 3 tan : SIP state ries Ht 


ve onda tt ud baa } east = opt 

ask: P silat sinheatlad 1 CF = 
“a < : Pi Pa) Per “yah wef rt walhad = bn 
aang aniang the. hearts of: men. 


bey : mest, eee - 


“ib whic dil “LP “if 


+3 ony ruld, ate gee eA ttt te oa 


1 « 


Cs 
era | be Rhye, Gs _ s ‘faniar’ ‘ot Kishan" * : eoRe 


Te aS ee 


i as atl ee the iddle-writer. ‘Hh tae 


Pert) ,,,opd . lives \ In, good, al be ers cea oie, 


ge mn EEG accel cai daa 
secant of Smpropeieteg, 8 ens Henan owi ee oe and a 
rianike UDdGE OY EM oe fakes od og , 3 


Vaal Jt Sia it a ni ie, iis of 4 Sad Sid i 
am 9 tidal ‘plant, bit stistf die’ froti' the heap ¢ of mbbish about mie. * A? 


I, too, havea ln pith in th etary of hy lo. Alas! ons ia 
‘How left: of Majath's‘ ‘ttibe.*: ‘ 


7 . att vie 


aor gy } i Rics SE4 wf, ne 3 


hey ragtege or ge! 


- hes set cind! i ee : rr 
Sorrows rush fromn’ Ro seca EA kncking 8 
-the,doot: I cannot help:it; any hosiow lis on: Ua higher! as seat 


8B. aghit - 
che Bh fh, 


ee ae Lbeltcg, 
i, 


mer rae 


iw Sead tt cy am. ay bevilderinbat lew ie, if any 
See ig’ iit: ed bands 6 b> 
9.40 ee 1¥] whose teamory.cayats me bewilder- 
Xs toes ae | | 


' ae "8 4,8 


| sehen. merlin bot wr ptt Siren ouny 

qubtcnst Goan, ot Rs for She ee 

ia Senin ads atest ica sade le hs wee th enaer ae 
a Jan uy a ub ti bin ead be bee: i I tice 
ov oe — they: wire stot 
sober es eieee bes cet ME 
gis - <ss'3. naesl itt’ 


1. Sometimes I break my.-vow_of repentance and sometimes the 
wine-bottle ; j once, twice, incessantly, 1 break my, plaintive flute [my 
heart]. 

2. O Lord, deliver my heart frorti ‘thes’ bad practices! How often 
Gaara ; Tepent and again aor bea ay vow v of repentance | to 


ats 3 $6. ‘Tashbiht of Kashan.* “** icoe 
His mind, Deedes his youth, was unsettled.” He along to the sect of 
the Mahmddis;. but J know nothing of-his origin, nor of his present 
condition. The Masnawi entitled “ ‘ Zarrah o Khurshid ”, sd “ the Atom and 
the Sun”, is written by him. 


Dust of the graveyard: rise for once to joy 1. Thon enolosest. , ae corpse 
like mine, slain by his hand and his dagger. 


‘Dress i in whatavee solder thou: wilt; 1 mei eae ar figure 
shines forth. 


eee 6 wep ne oom a oo Ss si ne ss eileen reengineered eis — eee coe — oe Geese ree - cee 


a ‘The Atashkiada calla htm “ Ins CAN Akbar Tasktinr, ‘Though & decent man. he was 
Peaisby in hia manners, and was not widely kiown;: Whilstin Hindstdn he tried 
the morals of the people, dressed as s Faqir, and did not visit kings Diggit says 
that he was a heretic, fe lived for fort ; wars in Hindistén o retired life. generally 
lived'in grav ASouS (11I, 204 7 the following. notice: of him, “ Ho éometwice 
or three times to iaddstin and ret home, . Juat now (a.4. 1004) 34 beac © back 
dgniti; and calle the people to heresies; advising: thén td follow the fate of iwinis 
(vide above, p. 502). He told Shavkh Abd '!-Fagl that he was a Mujeahid, or i 
authority hn arpa pen aen pape — sg him to ieotae oo to the em , to whose 


Eh ss it im 


ais coh 4 
God but 


+ Dirt upos. fer daring 

ng ia, of course, * the fot wueias.” At the end of the 
This has several times: been: written on the part ol the: 
i roy pocbalbanapiong wodlpeat pond 


wan we ig 
tee ditem end’ Tie wide Gacensae 
out’ eae oy eee: Eisen ‘sloveteSall. : ara 
the guai th iden, nvidoubé,-referred te the peculiar vieww of the'dii pbbbe}*** 
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Pass some day by the basaar of the victims of thy love, and behold the 
retribution thet awaits thee ; for there thay. hay. pp avery. one. ef Shy 
oxlmgs at the price of a hundred meritorious actions. _ 


O thou that takest the loaf of the sun from this ‘warm oven, thou 
hast not given Tashbihi a breakfast, ee ee 


meal.® 


1.1 am that Tashbthf who, from foresight, chooses .to dwell. in a 
2. I tks 40: dwell a avgravevard ‘because dwelling in a ‘graveyard 
lies before our sight. 


ia’ ceiplhidinadiik cee cali esamelanaais: - With 
eeliaiea imine a) 

| 9 Aah of Quam 
Hie ina qubdiihd ayy and is a poet of some talent. 


“Those who are slain by thee tie everywhere inebriated on the ground : 
perhaps the water Of thy steel was wine. - 


rah toe ey ely erp tog ia 
| Aha: e an ve 
poral ti lig oped ot phere na 


® In allusion to a game, in which the secretly ring from to anoth 
arty he as to fod whee Poe = a 
ae Hp li tet Me Abt o Mt GAR Mabtasib 
ae Aahki's elder brother Mir. H thot fchtaln ocr 


4 


cad Be, wt OE ots Lud To ites Sak? Oy Pe Ry es “iF Lo Na! myer Bh 


* Ney Body ites Yn ‘the Ars Of'iny madinnis, bad he {the tee yin 
erey od you silt ag to Sai y neck, it flow 
(molten) to my, feet, oo wea ae 6 ig wets wes Lat % Oe ee it paket ¢ se) 
v1 On “uddea't ora ‘fan dass 
S Whendver'I have to ’bést the pang of separation from my ‘belowed.,n0 
one bears with me but death. 

i Mfr earnest f‘duldey i tid mot f 

Ashi I think my teats have turned watchers ; for whenever: think 
of him, _ they rush into: my, face.? .. el as ae ipa ty esp : a 


ylda tay tridigy pene 


+ | <Asiti of Ray.* 
| His:name is Arnie Qagt.’ “His is w ‘nat of itlodthon.” © et 


" z Ta 
pias se 


“J 


The meeoenger was 8 watcher in, dliaguee, and I did not see his 
cunning. The cruel wretch ue vded in putting his gonteivenge befmoqn us. 


.., 1 hava pardoned my prune, boone. he did not. take. hie hand away 
from hie; for as long as life was Jets within aan hie sennarocn:benglaimape 
properly employed. 


St ein a pny i hk 
nee a te Piped Tem Te dt ba wae 


wfio- tats a eh Es nd on 3 PE 


wre Sy Sorte 


pean oo nlatond [Ribera] 9 920 Yonge tere bo 
7 ; $ osbetecesite 


Mele, 3yf > oe rye ik ie ] 
ih thie} 
om vA 8! a t ‘s ere 
bY f ’ eae fd ss. ? Ati 
’ se ey woes 

rf Cary mw ° 


eee a eee, gteh wi tags s : age ite 7 banca, tet pies 
. a eer ‘Qe eth wellsheds apedin wsieiia oan bp toa la 
je the watcha oS dary hy mah ogi Ask when he declares 


© Asirl was, secording to Badl“onf sini eduseses | and the beit pupil of Hakime 
‘1-Mulk (p. 611). But the climaté-of {adie did-nd with him, and he did not find 
re tds Alarm cular to Ray, his home, where be 


aba wosl 7 In fa 
cat AM 1G Fea Ba, te eng of of 7", bomnuse as Teghe 


I have no patience when in ve, ‘and have lost in reputation. Tell 
reputation to go, I cannot be. a seuss FD 


| “oO ‘apt at Shirks 1 
He s spent sortie time i in ‘the a quisition. of such. sciences as are usually | 
studied ; but he thinks Bich of himeeif. | 


Pee 2% bas cs eae ici a to oH ie ws 
AS thou hast never gone from my heart, I wonder how thou couldst * 
have found a place in the hearts of all others. 


1. Thou drovest me away, and I came as not — ns jalooe, but 
because ¥ Wish ‘to’ confess’ that’ I feel anbbasd: ‘of my, love having had 
jealousy as a companion. . 

2. _My tears: derive a lustre from the laughter of cruel wretches ; .¢ 
a wound inflicte | by thee could never produce such. bloody tears... 


‘& lover thay have ‘many reasons $6 complain ; but it is better hot to 
unburden the heart beforé the day of judgment. 


If ¥ desite'to: seouse thee of ‘ehedditig: ta every look, a bunilred torrents’ 
of lover’s blood, my lot, though | hostile enough, would be ready to bo 
m= roan, : ee 

Pp REE TS REE eid +e ti adiieis will 
my soul, 80 a8 to keep it burning [with love] till the dey of judgment. 


i. ast Right, union (rich, the sweet boy) raised cher lovely form 


& Dat fe as bbe ore fp in: thn wen old 
tevealed what ismow.behind the screen. = | 


wa earhiy hike oc talped on a 


: ait says Phy ay 


4. Payrawl of Sawah. Ret se an ee 
His name is Amir Beg. He war good punter 


Where is the wine of love given to wretches without feeling 1 Loving 
idols, is‘a drunkenness ; let'men be careful to ‘whom to give it! 


O God! I cannot reach the world of the ideal ; saab me if I Troi 
form.* ; ; 


42. Sanit; of Sabawte! oh As 
His mind is somewhat unsettled. 


1T Loe hn er old sake on impronin, woul get 
turn to blood and trickle from the eye. | 


’ Whether I'see hit [the ‘beautiful boy] o or not, iny heact i is in repfares. , 
Have you ‘ever sten such a sight t 


I wished I could like s breeze pass away from. this hase world. This 
is not the street of the sweetheart, from which one cannot pass away, 


My blood dances from mirth in my vein like a flame; the look he 
sae papain teas ih ea CUe palin 


His name is SAnd" ’s-Salam. Hei is of Arabian oo and has 
sca some knowledge .;.:but he. is not: clear. to himeelf. ... 


thwi imitated the 1 Aint apes h pp eee 
ava 1 1 has pate 


Seat sort the Kis see Kpeene. mae id ad wot 

the Ma*deir-« Rabimé saw him, i in 1016. oe "In teavelllnng trem Hicks te 
fin he et he wan Killed by robbem, who carried off the | property which he had acquired 
Bay Ht fat ht poe o en at Hat. ren ee 


a et oes nto bhentitts Wha + bint ho wrongly calle Qveet’Y e town of Qun.’’. 
Hei ig’ yOohg man ay Jost ecpne to his thopghis.are-bold,.. 


Dighiis ihe { 

forg thee Paste eter! ipa port iz. Hie. 

erwards dispensed with, end a Jew asgs Soe 
chanjje Was hot lot soon 

Tah Virdf Khbén to Lar, Rereppadtdned od peel —_ 
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“Wrtiiie cheats in play, loses, ‘and! takes bok yehat she paid. ‘One 
cannot play with a companion that is up to such tricks. 


l. How long do yqu file down your. words and pofiah them ; Siilieas 
do ‘you shoot random arrows at the target ~ hee : 
2. If you would take one lesson in the science of silence, 7 you would 
laugh loud at your aly conversation. . abt Ce wn 


1: 1 keep P ‘ceead thunderbolt sonicated below my: y lip. Go cies: : 
go away, take care not to put your finger on my lip. 

2, I beve come to. the public square of: the world, bat I think: it 
were better if my Yiisuf were yet in the pit than in the bazaar. 


Patience, in order to console ‘me, has again put me off with new 
subterfuges, ‘ond -hae -stitebed'-wp -the. book: of my: bappinee the 


wrong way. 


1, ‘My heart bas overoome the grief of separntion; and has gone from 
this land ; it has tucked the hem up to the waist and has gone. = 
2. My heart saw among the companions no trace of faithfulness ; 
hence it smiled hundred times-by way of friendship and went away. - 


Ho is-« loth wen ver from Hirt. He generally capone. o Tabi 

1. “On the day when the lover kindled the. fire of love, the learnt from 
his beloved: what b ing grief is. = 

2. ‘This burning and melting hes its origin in the beloved ; “for the 
moth does not burn till it reaches the candle. 


“Sayyid Mubane 


1. On the day of judgment, when nothing remains of the world but 
the tale, the first sign of Eternity’s. spring will appear : 


1. ¥aeuf means here “ life’; pit, ‘* non-existence ”” ; basher,  dxistence.” _ 
* Bayyii Mam pt ‘nitaé'is Fikri, the “ "pensive He came, according : 
to the Hafi'lglin, in 960 to India ;" ind his excefient ruba*ts Todivced ‘people to all him 
the yy of th the age ", or * Mtr thot ‘i Rods died on ia to Jaunpils, in 973, 


"Mir a 
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2. niwwwtiieaye = 
I, toe, shall tae my ided ini ootirtliip® *” “ 


6: Qudet uf Karabeli, Mi: Bumyn? 


broly pollen sah Sec! ‘He he er pe 
trandship with a man like me. a 


Van a ahiy: aad you wonkd Mudatay icasLis of ink i si 
ee by erates mere 
him {the benuiifih boy}: a 


Who.am I nt then sone be my ey an sei fr 
my being or not. being:?:. 


i. . Haydest of Tabriz. a 
His is A morabanh. and: uJpeah; bo work and and spend lo gi 
liberally. F 


iad namseomasansniae pereehiadunes 
[love]. ee ai. 


* Thi vane reside tne.ot s: verse by: Kalin, 1 think (esshet Rajas}+— Usa. Be, oo 
drat 9 Wer stad ppd ge sil jd age 
Rack men on the dey of resurrection, weg 9 bok ie bed of dene), too, shall be 
with my sweetheart’s pichive 


yaa faber let + Karbald for Sabawir; ..Qodel was d 
, governtr of Hirat Bada* oni Ii, 376 that Mir 
‘a brother, also came to India, fr side a barg iol 


O Haydari, try, like the virtuous, to attain some perfection in thu 
world of sorrow ; for to leave this world deficient in anything, is like 
leaving the beth in a dirty state. 


47. Sémri. 
He is the son of the preceding. His versification is good. 


My disgrace has made me famous, and my shame [love] has rendered 
me well known; perplexed I ask myself why I remain concealed. 


The farmers have committed their seeds to the field, and now hope to 
receive aid from the flood of my tears. 


48. Farebi of Ray (1).! ae 
His name is Shiptr. He is a good man, but is in bad circumstances. 
If he is diligent, he may become a good poet. ae 


1. I go and heat my brain with the love of a certain sweetheart ; 
I sit in the midst of the flame, and breathe a hot sigh. 


-— ee we ee 


equal in SIréq or Khuriein. About that time Shih ¢Abbis came to the 


| 


‘ foamai 

waves,” and he ordered a general massacre of the of the , which was 
prevented through Haydari's influence. The same falcon was killed on the same 
pa beet dea ar raps eon Sr Pree «Hear ea king, out of love for 
had a large house built on the top af the hill, which has now become a place 
the surrounding country. But as the hill is inaccessible for beasts of burden, 
must have cost a great deal of money and labour. Haydari died there, 

ee 


FEE 


gece 
rity 


Ze 
i 
‘ 

; 
| 
f 
'E 
Fl 


says that the Darwish of Yasd, mentioned in Tazkiras, is 
Oey emg called “ Yazdf * sl 


- §imri came to India after his father’s death, and was made by the 
aa, oe Dakhin wars, when with Shahnawiz Khan, the son of his patron. 
1 


known. With the o on of Dighistni'’s work, which merely mentions that Farebi 
lived during the reign of Akbar, I have not found his name in the Tagkiras. Sprenger 
Catalogue, p. 53) mentions s Farebi of Bukdiri ; but ss he is said to have died in a.m. 944, 
bs aiaes Gs smciber . The name of his birth is doubtful; the MSS. of the A*in 
have Rey, Rabi, Dibi, or leave out the word, :s Dighistini has done. Rast is the 
usual form of the adjective derived from ‘‘ Ray” the well-known town in Khuriein. 
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2. It is not my intention to be in ardours for myself, Shipir; my 
object is to bring s certain sweetheart before the world 


I am the thorny shrub without leaves in the desert; no bird takes 
shelter with me from fear of accidents. 


1. If the martyr of thy love-grief is to have a tomb, let i be the 
gullets of crows and kites, or the stomachs of wild beasts. 

2.: Until I pass along the torrent of restlessness [love], I cannot plunge 
ie ae Ce 


49. Fasini of Shiris.' 


His name is Mahmiid Beg. He is an excellent accountant, and knows 
also astronomy well. 


When the eye has once learned to see [to love] it loses its peaceful 
aleep;; when the heart has once jearned to throb, it loses ita. rest. 


The passion which I feel for other lovely ones, has made my heart 
like a bud which has been forced open by blowing upon it. 


When I wish to kiss his foot, I first wipe it with my wet eye; for 
the eye feels, more than lip, the sweet sorrow of kissing his foot. 


Woe me, if my blood is not shed for the crime of my love! To 
pardon my faults were worse than to take revenge on me. 


Sole friend of my chamber! I feel jealous of those who stand outaide 
disappointed. Sweet companion of my feast! I feel jealous of the 


spectators. 


1. If I flee from thy cruelties tell me what dust I am to scatter on 
my head when far from thee. 

2. It I sit in the dust of the earth on which I wander, whose victim 
shall I be when I arise ? * 


bos 8 LL TI, ST eT a TTT eR) OS SARITA ES 


4 Abd ‘l-Fagl says that — was from Shiras ; frm Tats. Seddont eye tan 
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50. Wadiri of Tursbizi.' 
I am as if blind and wander about seeking for something. I pant 
after this mirage (love), though 1 hold a cooling drink in my hand. . 


Nadiri, I complain of no one; I have myself set fire to this heap of 
thorns. — 


51. Maw‘! of Mashhad.* 
He is a poet of talent; if sharply spoken to, he writes very well. 


I am dead, and yet the blisters of my wandering foot do not dry up ; 
neither death nor the life to come can bring the journey towards this 
stage [love] to a close. 


No eye is fit to behold my glory; my figure in the looking-glass 
even appears veiled. 


If that be Mangir’s love, do not grieve, O heart. Not every weak- 
minded man is fit to love.® 


2 The author of the ted Gm nave thes Nédtici wont two years before the completion 

api fo, rll pe gh a ; but he does not know what became of 
Kesogbadrogery the name of Nédirt : (1) Nadir! of and, 

who ome to Heamiybn in Indie. (2) a Nadiri from Shustar ; and (3) a Nadirl from SyAlkot. 

Turshiz, or Turshish, lies near Nishi 

* Mull Mubammad Rigé comes from Khabishan near Mashhad. On his arrival 
in India, says the Ma*ésir-i Rabimi, he found s patron in Mirz& Yasuf Khin of Mashhad 
(p. ged but soon after, aah pcarhiet edersibean ei reign on ehsnds neve 
with him and Prince Dinyal-at Burhinpar. For his Sagindma, th 
him an elephant end « present of 10,000 rupees. Ha clic sanipacsd osveril = iat 
of the prince. Some ree ‘mest poops pres his pouns, ‘Tho Kiiekae 71 
and grains together ; sacs’ people praise his Azire says 
that Magnawi entitled is quite sufficient to establish his vapid 
poet. This poem, of which the Anatic Sosity of Boga! bas 6 copy. « contains the story 
of @ Suttee, NawSI had not arranged his Qasidas and Gh form of a diwin, 
when he died in 1019, at por. 

Bada *onf apys that he claims + from Hagrat Shaykh Hijf Mubammad of Khabi 
shia ; Ta PE He is very bold, and is now (in 1004) with the youngest 
prince. 
® Mangur attai of pantheistic c love; ee ee ee 
o Int rela And al ogg am God '—for which he was killed. any ca a 
accuses Mangiir he proclaimed hie love; he should have it to 
himeelf, as is otal for true lovers (ride p. 625, note 1). 
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Intrinsic beauty cannot be seen; and he who looks into the 
glase sees, indeed, his figure, but forms no part of the glass itself. 


Make thyself a heart as large as the orb of heavens, and then ask for 
an atom. Do not be satisfied, Naw‘i, with a ray of the sun; cherish the 
lofty aspirations of the little mote.* 


52. Babé Talib of Isfahan? 
He is a thoughtful poet, and is experienced in political matters. 


I would not exchange my lonely corner for a whole world, and I am 
glad that my intercourse with the people of the world has left me this 
impression. 


It is no wonder that my little heart expards into & wide plain, when 
it is filled with thy love. — 


| I cannot raise, from weakness, my hands to my collar, and I am sorry 
that the rent in my collar reaches so late the hem of my garment.‘ 


1. In being separated from me thou givest me poison to taste and 
yet askest “‘ what does it matter?” Thou sheddest my blood, thou 
drivest me away, and yet askest “‘ What does it matter?” 

2. Thou dost not care for the havoc which the sword of separation 
has made ; sift the dust of my grave and thou wilt know what it matters.® 


1 The poet means by the looking-glaes the beautiful face of the beloved boy. He 
eces in it his woeful figure; but does not become one with him. 
a. sree: half a mote, The dust atoms that play in the sun rays are in love with 


. According to the Haft Iqlim, B&b& Talib had been for nearly thirty years in Kashmir, 
patronized by the rulers of that country. When Akbar annexed the province, he came 

to Hindistin, where he was much liked. The rt Meatl é Rabimi says that he was often in 
ike company of Hakim Abi '!- Fath ( Sane yn Kbhin Kokah (367), Abd ‘l-Fasl, 
and Shaykh Fays!; at present, i.e.in 1 hes is Sear of Gujrit, Bads*oni says that he 
was nearly eight (twenty ?) in Kashmir, was at first a dervish, but took afterwards 
an employment, and en Akbar's serviee. The emperor ance sent him as ambassador 
to ¢ Seyi ruler of Little Tibbat. On his return he gave Abi ‘I-Fag! a treatise on the 
wonders of that land, which was inserted into the Aivarndma, His poems are good, and 
breathe fine . The Jgdalndma (Bibl, Indica Edition, p. ¥83) confirms these remarks, 
sooringrr aaa Talib died in the end of Jahingir's reign, more than a hundred 


re Vide 560, note 1. 
§ This Rabati pleased Jahingir so much, that he entered it with his own hand in the 
Court album. Iqbilndma, loc. cit. 
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53. Sarmadi of Isfahan. 
His name is Sharif. He possesses some knowledge, is upright, and 
zealous in the performance of his duties. His rhyme is excellent. He 
understands arithmetic. 


Fortune has been faithful in my time; I am the memorial tablet of 
Fate's faithfulness. 


I was at home, and thou camest to me with drunken eyes and with 
Toses under the arm ; the very dust of this house of grief budded forth 
to see the sight of thy arrival. 


1. What have I not done to myself in the heat of transgression | 
What crimes have I not committed whilst trusting to Providence ! 

2. I and my heart have soared up to a rose bed, and we are jealous 
of the zephyr’s going and coming. 

3. A lover has hundreds of wishes besides union with him [the 
beautiful boy] ; I still want thee, Fortune, for many things. 


I have in contempt set my foot upon both worlds; neither joy nor 
sorrow have overpowered my heart. | 


1. I cherish a love which will be talked of on the day of resurrection ; 
I cherish a grief which no tale can relate. 

2. A grief which can coquet with the grief of others, which no thought 
can comprehend and no pen can describe. 


He is & man without selfishness, and of reserved character. Though 


3 Muhammad Sharif was mentioned above oa p. 581, No. 
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1. I have burnt the furniture of my strong and wise heart; I have 
set fire to the house of my aspirations and burnt it. 

2. I have given up heresy and faith, and, half-way between the 
Ka‘ba and the idol temple, I have burnt the sacred thread and the rosary. 


1. I know of no plaint that has made impression; I know of no 
evening that was followed by a cheerful morn. 

2. They say that grief is followed by joy, but this is an error; I know 
but of sorrows being followed by sorrows. 


66. Qisim Arslin of Mashhad.' 


He possesses some talent. He works hard in order to collect wealth, 
and spends it in a genial way. 


I am intoxicated with the pleasures of the society of wits: for there 
the subtleties of expression vanish at a hint. 


Word and thought weep over my circumstances, when without thee I 
look into the book (of my poems). 


My life is half gone—what am [ worth now when a single look from 
thee is valued a hundred lives ? 


Thou hast the brilliancy of the rose and the colour of wine. How 
wonderful, what a freshness ! 


such influence with Tahmdsp that several legacies (awgif) in Persia belonging to Makkah 
were transferred to him, and of other foundations he was appointed Mutawalll. His 
circumstances thus became affluent, and so many dervishes, pupils, learned men, travellers, 
poets, etc,, collected around him, that people persuaded Tahmisp that Abii '!-Qiésim 
was bent on rebellion or heresy. Hoe was, therefore, blinded, and lived a retired life in the 
village. Some time after he presented a poem to Tahmisp, which procured him a pension. 
In this poem, which the Ma*duir has partly preserved, the village is called ae 
In his.retirement he used to write under the nom de plume of Ami, and employed ii 
to arrange his poems. Thia occupation gave Dakhii a taste for poetry, and he received 
from Abi ‘l-Qisim the takhallus of ‘| Dakhif”. After having attended on his maternal 
uncle for some time, Malik Ahmad went to in, where he gained a reputation as a poet. 

In 097, he came to India, and was for five years in Akbar's service, In 1003 he went 
to the Dakhin, and found a patron in the Khan Khandn, in whose service he was in 1025, 
when the Ma*éxir-( Rabims was written. He also was a good soldier. 

‘ Arslin is Qisim’s nom dé plume, He chose this name, becguse his father claimed 
descent from Amjlin Jazib, an Amir of Mabmiid of (ihazni, The family came from Tis, 
and Qasim was brought up in Transoxania, He was a good poet, and excelled in : 
Bada*oni quotes an odo written by Arslin on the Mountain of 7 pal He died in 905, 
probably in Lahor. Daghistani says he died at Abmadibid. - Vide p. 109. 
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56. Ghayirl of Hisar.? 
Manliness shines on his forehead, and simplicity is the ornament of 
his life. 


When longing directs its way to that door (love] it overthrows all 
possibility of returning. 


1. The door of Shah Akbar, the victorious, is a paradise of rest ; 

2. And if I shave my beard, I do so not to beautify myself, 

3. But because beards, like crimes, are of a deep black dye, and can 
therefore have no place in a paradise.* 


57. Qé&simi of Mazandarin.? 


He lives ds a Faqir, and wanders bare-footed and bare-headed through 
the world. 


I do not compare thee in beauty with Yisuf; Yisuf was not so, I do 
not flatter. 


1. My sickness has increased to-night in consequence of the pain of 
separation, and my wretched condition arises from the hundred excesses 
of yesterday. 

2. The wine of desire flows every night freer. What shall I to-night 
do with my unsteady heart ? | 


58. Sheri. 


He belongs to a Panjabi family of Shaykhs. Under the patronage of 
his Majesty he has become a good poet. 


The beloved [boy] came, and blotted out my name; nay, he made 
me quite beside. myself. 


4 Ghayiirt is called in the Akbarndma Mulla (shayiri. and Daghiaténf calls him Ghayiirf 
of Kabul. This shows that he came from Hisar in Kabul and not from Hisdr Firize. 
The Haft Iglim tells us that (:hayirl was at first in the service of Mirzi Mubammad 
Hakim, Akbar's brother and king of Kabul. On the death of his patron, he entered Akbar's 
service, and was a Yizbéshi, or Commander of One Hundred. He was killed, in 994, with 
Bir Bar, in the Khaybar Pass catastrophe (under 34, p. 367). 

® Akbar, in 1000, forced his courtiers to shave off their beards ; vide p. 217. 

: istini mentions a Qasim of Mizandirin. Qisim! seems to be an unknown poet. 

* Mull& Sheri has been mentioned above, pp. 112, 207, 212, 214. He was born in 
Kokiwi4l in the Panjib (Biri Duib). His father’s name was Mawlind Yehyéi. He 
belonged to a tribe called in Bada‘ont “ Maji”. 

Sherf was killed with Bir Bar, in 904, in the Khayber Pass. 


The beloved has so closely surrounded himself with an array of 
coquetry, that even Desire found access impossible in this dense crowd. 


O Zephyr, the beloved has entirely filled the mould of my desire. I 
am thy devoted servant, but thou art rather too devoted to his street. 


1. My heart has polluted itself with revealing its condition. Though 
I am silent, the language of my looks has betrayed me. 

2. A little thing [love] offers thousands of difficulties; an object 
apparently within reach offers hundreds of impossibilities. 


58. Rahi of Nishapir. 
His name is Khwaja Jin. He is a good man. 


1. O Rashi, no longer cunningly twist this thread [thy religious 
belief]; give up ideas of future life, beginning, and the purgatory. 

2. Put the thread into the fire of love, so that the offensive smell of 
the water of the corpse may not go to hell (#). | 

+ + * * * * * 

The above (59) poets were presented at Court. There are, however, 
many others who were not presented, but who sent from distant places 
to his Majesty encomiums composed by them, as for example, Qasim 
of Ginabad ; Zamir of Igfahin ; Wahshi of Bafa ; Mubtashim of Kishén ; 
Malik of Qum ; Zuhiri of Shiraz; Wali Dasht Bayazi; Neki; Sabri; 
Figari; Huziri; Qazi Nari of Isfahan ; Safi of Bam; Tawil of Tabris ; 
and Rashki of Hamadin. 


A*in 30 (concluded). 
THE IMPERIAL MUSICIANS.’ 


I cannot sufficiently describe the wonderful power of this talisman of 
knowledge [music]. It sometimes causes the beautiful creatures of the 

8 We have to distinguish goyanda, singers, from khwinandas, chanters, and sisaxdas, 
players. The fore singers and musicians come from Gwilyir, Mashhad, Tabriz, 
and Kashmir. A few come from Transoxania, The schools in Kashmir had been founded 
by Irani and Tiirdn! musicians patronized by Zayn ‘I-¢Abidin, king ‘of Kashmir. The 
fame of Giwiilydr for its schools of music dates frem the time of Raja Min Tunwar. 
During his reign lived the famous N&*tk Bakhshi, whose melodies are. only second to 
those of Tinsen, a at also lived at the court of ~ Bikramijit, Min‘s son ; but 
when hia patron lost his throne, he went to Raja Kirat of Kélinjar, Not long afterwards 
he re te a call to Gujrat, where he remained at the court of Sultan Bahddur (a.p, 1526 
to 1536).. Islem Nh&h also was a of music, His two | singers wore Rim Die 
and Mohapater, Both entered subsequentiy Akber’s service, Mahipiter was once sent 
as aimbasxadur to Mukund Deo of o 
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harem of the heart to shine orth on the tongue, and sometimes appears 
in solemn strains by means of the hand and the chord. The melodies then 
enter through the window of the ear and return to their former seat, the 
heart, bringing with them thousands of presents. The hearers, according 
to their insight, are moved to sorrow or to joy. Music is thus of use to 
those who have renounced the world and to such as still cling to it. 

His Majesty pays much attention to music, and is the patron of all 
who practise this enchanting art. There are numerous musicians at court, 
Hindos, Iranis, Toranis, Kashmiris, both men and women. The court 
musicians are arranged in seven divisions, one for each day in the week. 
When his Majesty gives the order, they let the wine of harmony flow, and 
thus increase intoxication, in some, and sobriety in others. 

A detailed description of this class of people would be too difficult ; 
but I shall mention the principal musicians. 

1. Miyan Tansen,! of Gwilyar. A singer like him has not been i in 
India for the last thousand years. 

2. Baba Ramdas,’ of Gwalyiar, a singer. 

3. Subhan Khan, of Gwilyar, a singer. 

4. Srigyin Khan, of Gwalyar, a singer. 

5. Miyan Chand, of Gwilyar, a singer. 

6. Bichite Khan, brother of Subbén Khan, a ieee 

7. Muhammad Khan, Dhari,® sings 

8. Bir Mandal Khan, of Gwilyar, 5 plays on the sarmandal. 

9. Bas Bahadur, ruler of Malwa, a singer without rival (p. 473). 

10. Shihib Khan, of Gwilyar, performs on the bin. 

11. Da*id Dhari,* sings. 

12. Sarod Khan, of Gwilyar, sings. 

13. Miyan Lal,‘ of Gwalyar, sings. 

14. Tantarang Khan, son of Miyin Tansen, sings. 

15. Mulla Is-hiq Dhagi,* sings 

16. Usté Dost, of Mashhad, i phys on the flute (nay). | 

‘1 Regarding Tineen, or Tinsein, or Tinstn, vids p, 415, R&m Chand is said to have 
once given him one kror of tinkas as at t. Ibrahim Sir in vain persuaded Tinsen 
tocome to Agra. Aba brn gine ow his son Tintarang Khin; and the Padishah- 
nama II, 5—an interes ng pesage) mentions another son of the name of Bilis, 

Cont (IE 42): a) eaye Daa came from neu. He a; pears to have been with 
eyeun during his y caballion. and he received once from him one lakh of tinkas, 
em pt a: yrem's treasure chest was. He was first at the court of Islam Shih, and he 
is ] second oaly to Tinsen. Hix son Sir Das is mentioned below. 

= ef manna * ‘a singer", ‘a musician 

J says in the Tusuk that Li) Kaliwant-(or Kalanwat, rene ty allies 
in the 3rd year of his re . sixty or rather seventy years old. He had 
youth in my father's service. One of his concubines, on his death, poisoned herself with 
opium. have revoly saan ouch an altecbanant among 1 weer DL ganaany 


17. Nanak Jarji, of Gwalyar, a singer. 

18. Purbin Khan, his son, plays on the bin. 

19. Sar Das, son of Bibi Rim Das, a singer. 

20. Chand Khan, of Gwalyar, sings. 

21. Rangsen, of Agra, sings. 

22. Shaykh Dawan Dhiri,! performs on the karnd. 

23. Rahmat? lah, brother of Mulla Is-hdq (No. 15), a singer. 

24. Mir Sayyid SAli, of Mashhad, plays on the ghichak. 

25. Usta Yisuf, of Hirat, plays on the fambira. 

26. Qasim, surnamed Koh-bar.* He has invented an instrument 
intermediate between the qiibiiz and the rubab. 

27. Tash Beg, of Qipchaq, plays on the qiibiiz. 

28. Sultin Hafiz Husayn, of Mashhad, chants. 

29. Bahram Quli, of Hirat, plays on the ghichak. 

30. Sultén Hashim, of Mashhad, plays on the /ambiira. 

31. Ustaé Shah Muhammad, plays on the surnd. 

32. Ustaé Muhammad Amin plays on the tambira. 

33. Hafiz Khwaja SAli, of Mashhad, chants. 

34. Mir SAbd" 'llah, brother of Mir SAbd" ’l-Hay, plays the Qdntin. 

35. Pirzida,? nephew of Mir Dawam, of Khurasin, sings and chants. 

36. Usti Muhammad Husayn, plays the tambira.* 


8 ee ees 


1 Dhisi means “a singer”, “4a musician ”’, 

® Koh-bar, as we know from the Padishahnama (I, b., p. 335) is the name of a Chaghté*i 
tribe, The Nafa*is« 'l-Ma*d«ir montions a poet of the name of Mubammad Qasim Kohbar. 
whose nom-de-plume was Sabri. Vide Sprenger's Catalogue, p. 50 (where we have to read 
Koh-bar for Gih-zaz). 

3 Pirzdda, according to Badi*oni (IIT, 318) was from Sabzwar. He wrote poems 
under the ¢akhallus of Liwi*i, Ho avas killed in 995 at Lahor, by a wall falling on him. 

4 The Ma*dsir-i Rahimi mentions the following musicians in the service of the Khin 
Khainan—Aghii Muhammad Na*i, son of Haji Isma*il, of Tabriz; Mawlind Aswat!, of 
Tabriz; Ustad Mirza CAil Fathayi Mawlind Sharaf of Nishipir, a brother of the poet 
Naziri (p. 540), Muhammad Mimin, alias Hifijak, a :embira-player; and Hafiz, Nazr, 
from Tranroxania, a good singer, 

The Tuzuk and the /qbtliime mentioa the following singers of Jahangir's reign— 
Jahaingirdid ; Chatr Khin; Parwizdiid; Khurramdid; Mikhii; Hamza. 

During Shihjahan’s reign we find Jagnith, who received frum Shihjahin the title of 
Rabra®i; Virang hin; and Lal hin. who got the vitle of Gansamundar (ocean of 
excellence), Lil Ahan was son-in-law to Bilas, son of Tansen, Jagnith and Dirang Khin 
were both weighed in silver, and received cach 4,500 rupees, 

Awrangzib abolished the singers and musicians, just as he abolished the court-historians. 
Music is against the Mulammadan law. Whiff Abin (JI, 213) tells a curious incident 
which took place after the order had been given. ‘The court-musivians Lrought a bier in 
front of the Jharokha (the window where the emperor used to show themselves daily 
to the people).and wailed so loud as to attract Awrangzib’s attention. He came to the 
window, and asked whom they had on the bier, ‘They said. * Melody is dead, and we are 
going to the gravevard.” “Very weil,” said the emperor, * make the gravo deep, ro that 
athe Pinas not cchu may ixsue from it.” A short time after, the Jharokha also was 
abolished, 


Exnv.or Vorume f. 


ADDITIONAL NOTES. 


Page 31, note 1. 


JovAR Mat. For correcter and fuller biographical notes, vide p. 376. 


Page 35, note 2. 


Quiig Kix. The correct year of his death is given on p 381. 


Page 36, line 20. 

Bisionodri. This word is not in the Dictionaries ; but there is no doubt that it means 
‘White Agate”. The word is also mentioned in the 4th Book (my Text Edition, 
II, 60), where it is said that all the weights used at court for weighing jewels were 
made of “transparent Baibaghiri”’. ‘Jahir Nasrabidi, in his Z'azkirah, under 
Jalal, has the following. . “ When the case came on,” he said to Mirzi Taql, “TI have 
often counted with the point of my penknife the Babighiri threads (the veins) 
of your eye—there are seventeen.” 


Ly Le ote So séhh by AIA Ne 9 Tie oye oly day 
\\ dylo ys rer’ | ed 
Page 46, middle. 


SALARIES OF THE Beoams. Under Shahjahin and Awrangzib, the queens and princesses 
drew much higher salarics. Thus Mumtiz Mahal] had 10 likhs per annum, and 
her eldest daughters 6 lakhs, half in cash and half in lands. Awrangzib gave the 
“ Begam Sahib” 12 lakhs per annum. 

Regarding Nir Jahin's pension, ride p. 574, note 3. 


Page 49, note 7. 

Gvipapax Beoam. From Badaoni. IH, U4, we sce that sne was Akbar's paternal aunt, 

i.e. she was Humayiin's sister, She was married to Khizr Ki.wija ; vide pp. 207, 394. 
Page 38, line 4, frum top. . 

Sorts. Sord is the correct name of a town and Pargana is Sirkdr Kol. It lies cast 

of the town of Kol (Aligarh), near the Ganges. 
Pag: o8, line 14. from below. 

PASHAN. This I believe to be a mistake for “ Pathan“ or “ Pathankot". The MSS. 
have ole or tile~ but as the initial «77 in MSS. is often written with threc dots 
below it, it is often interchanged with .,. and reversely., The spelling lex, 
Paithan, for Pathan, is common in Mubammadan historians. My conjecture is 
confirmed by the distance mentioned in the text. 
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Page 69, note 2. 
Kizis. Mr. F. 8. Growse, C.S., informs me that gilds is to the present day the Kashmir! 
term for cherries. 
Page 75, line 7. 


Manvuwi. This partly confirms Elliot’s note under Guli (Beames’ Edition, Races 
of the N.W. Provinces, II, p. 335) and corrects Shakespeare's Dictionary. 


Page 77, line 7, from below. 


Pin Leaves. In the 3rd Book of the A*in (Toxt, p. 416, 1. 20) Abi 'l-Fazl mentions 
another kind of pan, called Makhi or Mukhi, grown in Bihar. 


Page 84, line 7. 


Qays0ri. Col. Yule tells me that the correct name is Fanstrf. According to Marco 
Polo, Fangir was a state in Sumatra, probably the modern Baris. 


Page 87, note. 


Zinpip. This shouid be Zersip, for zer-i bad, i.e. “under the wind"’, leeward, the 
Persian translation, as Col. Yule informs me, of the Malay Bawah angin, “ below 
the wind,” by which the Malays designate the countries and islands to the east of 
Sumitra, 

Khafi Khan (I, p. 11) couples Zerbid with Khata, over both of which Tili 
Khan, son of Chingiz Khan, ruled. 


Page 93, note 6. 


3! S < Ihave since seen the spelling (| re ‘% which brings us a step nearer to 
etymology. Yardq means “ supellex’’; and kurk means “ fur’’. 


F Page 93, line 2, from below. 
Anmapinip. The comma after Ahmadabid may be wrong. Ahmadabad is often 
called Ahmadabid-i Gujrat. 
Page 94, line 17. 


Guivis-t Naqsusanv. We know from the Tazkira of Tahir Nasrabad! that Ghiyis 
was born in Yazd. ‘‘ The world hes not since scen a weaver like him. Besides, 
he was a good poct. Once he brought a piece of mushajjar brocade, on which there 
was among other figures that of a bear between some trees, to Shah SAbbds 
(1585-1629), when a courticr after praising the stuff admired the bear. Ghiyie 
said on the spur of the moment. 


aie gt FE eS tee te rt» else 
“The gentleman lookk chiefly at the bear. Each looks at his own likeness.” 
Bears in the East arc looked upon as stupid animals. A proverb says, 


Ln y| iS pre 


** A bear on the hill is an Avicenna,’ i.e. a fool among bigger fools is a philosopher. 
Nagribid! quotes some of Ghiyig’s verses. 
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Page 100, middic. 


Corton Corus. Of the various cotton cloths mentioned by Abfi 'l-Fazl. 
‘Chautdér was woven in Hawoli Saharanpiir. 
Sirf S&éf and Bhirai, in |Dharangi,on, Khindesh. 
Gangajal, - in Sirkar Ghoraghat, Bengal. 
Mibrkul, in Allahabad, 
and Pachtoliya was mentioned on p. 574, in connexion with Nir Jahan. 


Page 105, note 2. 


Apam-t Hart-nazint. I find that this expression is much older than Abi 'l-Fagl’s time. 
Thus Zia*¥ ‘d-Din Barani in his preface to the Tarikh-i Firtizshahi (p. 5, 1. 6), states 
that the Khalifa “Umar lived seven thousand years after Adam. 


Page 107, note 8. 
Asarar KuHAn. A correcter and fuller biography of this grandce was given on p. 423. 
He died in 983, not 973. 
Page 108, note 3. 


Knanvin. The collection of Delhi MSS. belonging to the Government of India has 
a copy of the Tazkirat¥ 'l-Awliya written by Khandadn in 920a.n., and yet the 
Mir*at¥ '1-SAlam gives 915 as the year of his death. 


Page 110, note 3, line 4. : 

Brcnt. Though Bechi is a common Hindastani name, there is little doubt that the 
correct name of the saint is Pancha, or Panji, ride p. 607. Badaoni (II, 54) gives 
as tarikh of his death the words ~ rs and tells the reader to subtract the 

middle letter (J), ic. 071-2 = 969. Vide also my Essay on “ Badion! and 
his Works", Journal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1869, p. 118. 


Page 123, line 18. 


Sanorim. Akbar’s favourite gun. We know from the Tuzuk (p. 20) that Akbar killed 
with it Jatmall, the champion of Chitor. 


Page 129, lines 27 to p. 130, line 2. 


The reader is requested to substitute the following :— 

Elephants are found in the following places. In the Sabah of Agrah, in the jungles 
of Bayawan and Narwar, as far as Bardr; in the Sabah of [lahabad, in the confines of 
Pannah, (Bhath) Ghori, Ratanpiir, Nandanpir, Sirguja, and Bastar; in the Sibah of 
Malwah, in Handiah, Uchhod, Chandcri, Santwas, Bijigarh, Raisin, Hoshangaébad, 
Garha, and Hariigath: in the Sabah of Bihar, about Roht&s and in Jharkhand ; and 
in the Sibah of Bengal, in Orisd and in Satgén. The clephants from Pannah are 
the best. 


Page 179, note 3. 
Sulayman Kararini reigned in Bengal from 971 to 980. 


Page 192, note 1. 
Prince Murad was born on the 3rd Muharram, 978. Baddoni, IJ, 132. Vide below. 


Page 208, middle, and note. 


In the Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, for May, 1870 (p. 146), I have 
shown that the unclear words in Badéon!'s text are :— 


‘the cunabula which ia their time of mirth.” 


By “cunabula" the Jesuits meant the representations of the birth of Christ, in 
wax, etc., which they used to exhibit in Agrah and Lahor. — 


Page 28], line 8° * 


The Sadr read the khujbah in the namo of the new king, and thus the julds became 
afect. Khafi Khan, I, p. 52, 1. 2, from below. 


Page 282, middle. 
Maw ini SAsp* 'L-Bigl. Jide p. 596, note 3. . 


Page 321. 


Axsan's Wives. For Ragiyah the diminutive form Rugayyah is to be substituted. 
Regarding Jodh Bal ride next note. 

Suljan Salima Begum. She is the daughter of Gulrukh Begum, a daughter of 

Baber. Mirz® Nur* 'd-Din Muhammad, Gulrukh’s husband, was a Naqshband! Khwaja. 
Gulrukh Begum must not be confounded with another Gulrukh Begum, who was 

the daughter of Mirzi Kamran and wife of Ibrahim Husain Mirza (ride p. 516). 

Of other women in Akbar's harem, I may mention (1) the daughter of Qizi 3 rT 

(p. 498); (2) an Armenian woman, Tuzuk, p. 324. Vide also Keane's Agra Guide, 

p. 38. (3) Qismiyah Band, married by Akbar in the 19th year (Akbarn., IIT, 94); (4) 

daughter of Shams" ‘d-Din Chak (4kbarn., II, 659). 

SuttAs Munip. He was married to a daughter of Mirza SAziz Koka (p. 343). Their 
child, Sultan Rustam, did not live long (4kbern., III, 539, 552). 

Sutrkx Dinyiu. The correct date of his birth scems to be the 2nd Juméada I, 979, 
not the 10th; but the MSS. continually confounded «2 and ,as. His first wife ~ 
was a daughter of Sultan Khwaja (p. 466), by whom he had a datyzhter of the name 
of SaSaddat Bani Begum, who was born in 1000 (Akbarn., IT, 643). 


Page 323. 
JAHANGIR's Wives. An additional list was given on p. 533, note 1. Besides them, 
I may mention, (1) a daaghter of Mubirak Chak of Kashmir; (2) a daughter of 


Husain Chak of Kashmir (Adbarn., LT, 650); (3) another Kashmiri lad:, mentioned 
in Ahbarn., TUL, 639, 
Page 329, middle. 

Deatiook Minzi Rasta. Thus the date is given in the Ma‘dair" ‘l-Umara; but from 
the Padihdiorinag (M1 302) we see that Mirza Rustam died on, or a few days before, 
the Pet Rabi® 1 l0o2.0 The author adds ac remark that “the mann. «s (awezaS) of 
the Mirza did not correspond to his noble birth, which was perhaps due to the absence 
of nobilis in his mother”, ¢ 


Pave $20. line 4. rram below. 
= ) 


Qakd Qeine “Peaks, The corteet name is Quart joinliin The Calcutta Chaght*ai 
Ve tien ives Qaraqinilin Vanbdey destery of Bokhetra, p. 265, note) mentions 
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the Ustajla, Shimla, Nikalld, Bah&rld, 26 'l-Qadr, Kajér, and Afshar, as the principal 

Turkish tribes that were living in Trenscaucasia, on the southern shore of the Caspian 

and in the west of Khurisin. QariqoinlG means “ the black sheep tribe "’. 

Page 332, note 1. 

The correct name of the place where Bayrim was defeated is Ginichir, , xk S 
which lics S.E. of Jalindhar. The word ) slg) :5, which the Bibl. Indica Edition 
of Badi,oni gives, contains ‘ Phillaur ’’, which lics 8.W. of Gindchir. 

. Page 342, note. 
I do not think that Pir Muhammad ‘came from the Sharwin mentioned in this note. 
It is more likely that he was a Shirwint Afgh&n. 
Page 343, note. 
This note has been corrected on p. 4465, line 14, and p. 458, note. 
Page’ 348, line 6, from below. 
Z0'L-Qapr is the wame of a Turkmin tribe; vide above. 
Page 361, last line. 
Goaaxpa. Regarding the correct date of the battle, vide p. 460, note 2. 


Page 376. 

Topar Mat. The Ma’dgir“ 'l-Umard says that Toder Mal was born at.Lahor. But it is 
now certain that Todar ‘Mal was born at Libarpiir, in Audh; vide Preceedinge 
Asiatic Society Bengal, September, 1871, p. 178. 

Page 402, note 2. 
Mryin Kit. The note is to be cancellea. Miyén Kal has been explained on p. 615, note 


Page 404, line 4. | 
YOsur Kuin. Regarding his death, vide Tuzuk, p. 328. His son ‘Izzat Khén is wrongly 
called in the Bibl. Indica Edition of tho Padishahndma (I, 6, p. 302) «lb o£ 
His name was SAziz* ‘Ilah; hence his title SJzzag. 
Page 412, line 1. 


Qisiu Kain. I dare say the phrase “« Chamaniérai Khurisin ” merely means that 
he was Governor of Kabul. 


Page 413, line 24. 
Bigt Kin. He is often called “ Khén Baqi! Khan”. 
| Page 423, line 15. 
Mia Binds. The spelling “ Uigur” is now common; but in India the word is pro. 
nounced “ Ighur"”. The query may be cancelled; vide p. 488, note }. 
Page 435, line 9. 
Dastam Kgix. Vambéry spells “ Dostum ". 
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Page 454, middle. 


Saavxe Farto-: Boxwixt. That the name of Farid's father was Sayyid Abmad-i 
Bukhiri, may bo seen from the short inscription on the “ Bukhiri Mosque” in 
the town of Bihar, which was built by Shaykh Lad, at the cost of Farid-i Bukbéri, 
and bears the date 16th Rajeb, 1017. 

Mr. J. G. Delmerick has sent me the following inscription from Farid'’s Jimi‘ Masjid 
in Faridibéd :— 


ylewly a0 9 cru aaltrige Kile tA yg) old age 
Ne faye cle y pat ws dhe ob ul ul! 
gla ole Ftd onl wale. Sages grym 9 Syn y yw 
gle wyle al El yop ole 5 eet Ls i, 
1. In the reign of Shah Nur“ 'd-Din, a king who is pious, just, and liberal, 
2. Murlazt KhAn, the unique one (farid) of the age and faith, erected thie religious 
building. 
3. He is honoured, powerful, generous, and liberal, a worthy descendant of the king 


of men (SAII]. . 
4. Ae Tdrikh of this lasting structure, the words Khsyr® '1-Biq&S issued from the pen. 


This gives 1014 a.x. 


Page 468, middle. 


Kuwisa Tinin Mumammap. He is mentioned as a Sijistinf on p. 528, among the 
Bakbshis. 


Page 476, note 1. . 

MaSq0m Kain-1 Kinott. This rebel, who gave Akbar no end of trouble, had the audacity 
to assume royal prerogatives in Bengal. The following inscription I received, 
Chrough B&bd Rajendrilal Mitra, from Réja Pramaths Nath, Rija of Dighaputi, 
RéjehSbf. It was found in a ruined mosque at a village called Chatmohor, not 
very far from Dighaputi. 

ai ale . gle pyrene AF acl yl fat sf plac ellele oy 2° 6d) am cosh 

JIE Gk uF ose x uF ok alee ody gh aSt, Jb Lyguyk bat S&L 

he « Lenses” 9 cple 3 Ca J 
This lofty mosque was built during the time of the great Suljan, the chief of Sayyide, 

Abu 'l-Fath Mubammad Khitn—May God perpetuate hie kingdom for ever, O Lord, O 

Thou who remained! by the high ani eralied Khtn, Khin Muhammed, son of Tai 

Muhammad Khin Qaqshdl, in the year 989. 

This was, therefore, nearly two ycara after the outbreak of the Bengal Military 

Revolt (9th Zi Hajjah, 987); ride p. 486. 


Page 485, line 7. 
Savyio Muwammav. Regarding the corrcet date of his death, ride p. 548. 


Page 490, line 27 
Sfaat. There js every probability that Norath, and not Sarat, is intended. 
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Page 506. 


Tue GakkHars. Wide pp. 544, 545. 

The places Pharwila ond Dangali ( Kis, not Dangali) mentioned in the note 
as the principal places in the Gakkhar District, are noticed in E. Terry's Voyage to 
Fast India (London, 1655, p. 3). “ Kakares, the principal Citics are called Dekalee 
and Parhola; it is a large Province, but exceeding muuntainous ; divided it is from 
Tartaria by the Mountain Caucasus ; it is the extremesat part North under the J/ugol’s 
subjection.” 

De Laét also gives the same passage. 


Page 512, line 1. 


Yariq Kuwin. The correct name is, I believe, Boriq Khan. Vide Vambéry’s 
Bokhara, p. 153. 


Page 552, middle. 


Kocu Hast. Regarding Kich Haji and Kich Bihér and Mukarram Khin, vide my 
article on these countries in Journal Asiatic Society Bengal for 1872, p. 54. 


Page 553, line 5. 
GuazniIxn Kudy, of Jalor. 


“The Pahlunpir family ie of Afghan origin, belonging to the Lohani tribe, and, it 
is said, occupied Bihar in the reign of Humayiin. They subsequently took service 
with the king of Dihli; and from Akbar Shah, in a.p. 1597, Ghaznin Khén, the chief, 
obtained the title of Diwan, for having successfully repulsed an invasion of Afghan tribes ; 
for his services on this occasion, he was also rewarded with the government of Léhor. 
In a.p. 1682, Fath Khan Diwan received the provinces of Jalor, Sanchor, Pahlunpir, 
and Disah from Awrangzib. Fath Khan died in 1688, leaving an only son, Pir Khan, 
who was supplanted in his rights by his uncle Kamal Khan, who, subsequently, being 
unable to withstand the increasing power .of the Rathors of Mirwir, was compelled, 
in A.D. 1698, to quit the country (Jalor], and retire with his family and dependents to 
Pahlunpir, where the family has remained ever since.—Selections, Bombuy Government 
Records, No. XXV.— New Series, p. 15. 


Page 591, line 27. 


SA! Quit Beo Istayit. Vambéry spells Usta)lii, which is the name of a Turkish tribe ; 
vide p. 687. 


ERRATA TO THE FIRST VOLUME OF THE 
A*IN-I AKBARI. 


Page 28, line 18 


281, 


. 286, 


293, 
326, 


9 

3 n. 
1 
17 


from top, 


333, lines 27, 30 ,, 
380, line 18 


390, 
4C2, 
405, 
408, 
413, 
440), 
606, 


14 
20 
19 


573, lines 5, 6 


O12, line 


614. 
Gl. 
O42. 


7 
18 


70. 


bottom, 
bottom, 
top, 
bottom, 
top, 
top, 
bottom, 
top, 
top, 
top, 
bottom, 
bottom. 
top, 
bottom, 
top, 
top, 
bottom, 
top, 
top, 
top, 
top, 


bottom, 
bottom, 
bottom, 
botton. 
bottom, 
bottom. 


bottom. 
hotton, 
bottom, 


for Mauliné Masgqiid 


»» Pp. 256, note 

» vide p. 183, note 2 
o» Quy (p. 110) 

» Mirzi Shahurkh 

» SAbd® '1-Fath 

» vide p. 356 

» Bkakhar 

» Mandi Qasim Khan 
» Pp. 365, note 2 

» Khadwja Sultin SAN 
» p. 371, note 2 

» Baha*'l-Din 

» Jaléla Tariki, p. 441 
o J 820 

o Husim® 'd-Din 

» Tegmal 

» Muribédid 

« Dodavari 

» SAbA'L-Qadir. 

» Arjum Singh 

» 246. Sakat Singh 


» p. 309 

» NO. 234, p. 480 
» tide p. 172 

» tide p. 159, note 
» pp. 334, 528 


» Sharif-i Amuli, pp. 


176, 452 


o» tathilal 
» vide above, p. 3538 
o» Naziri, pp. 549 


read Maulana Maqpsid. 


p- 266, note. 

ride p. 192, note 3. 

Qur (p. 116). 

Mirza Shahrukh. 

Abu ’l-Fath. 

vide p. 383. 

Bhakkar. 

Mahdi Qisim Khan. 

p. 394, note 1. 

Khwaja Sult&én SAIi. 

p. 402, note 1. 

Bahae'd- Din. 

Jalila Tariki, p. 442. 

p- 336. 

Husim® 'd-Din, 

Jagmal. 

Murddébéd. 

Godavari. 

SAhd® "1-Qadir. 

Arjun Singh. 

256. Sakat Singh (vide 
line 17, p. 651). 

p. 321. 

No. 234, p. 537. 

tide p. 181. 

ride p. 187, note. 

pp. 354, 596. 


Sharif-i Amuli, 
185, 502. 

istthlal. 

ride above, p. 376. 

Naziri, p. 649. 
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Aue son of Bahadur Khén 

- -Qlirbeg!, 555. 

SAbbas-i Safawi, Shih, converts people 
to Shi‘ism, 404; 503, 604, 673 n. 

Abdél Chak, 535. 

Abdals, the forty, 206, 206 n. 

Abdir Khdna, 57. 

SAbdl Kor, 538. 

SAbdi of Nish&pir, a katib, 106. 

SAbd® °] SAI! Tarkhin, Mirsé, 389. 

SAbd® ’) SAgim, vide Sultin Khwaja. 

SAbd# °1-SAziz, a katib, 109. 

SAbd® °1.SAgiz, of Dihli, 607. 

SAbd* '1-Biy!, Sadr, 282, 506, 610. 

SAbd®')- Barf, Khwaja, 671, 576. 

SAbd® '1-Ghaffar, of Dihli, 454. 

SAbd* ']-Ghafir, Mirzi, 345. 

SAbd® 'l-Ghafir, Shaykh, 607. 

SAbd* '}-Ghant, Shaykh, 616. 

SAbd® 'l-Haqq, of Sabzwiar, 107. 

SAbd* ')-Hay, Mir. SAdl, 522, 525, 536 
(No. 230). 

SAbd*'l.-Hay, name. of several kitibs, 
107, 108. 

SAbd* 'l-Karim, a kitib, 100. 

SAbd* 'l-Karim Sindhi Amir Khan, 526, 
527. 

CAbd* 'l-Khaliq Khawafi, 483., 

SAbd® ‘Hah-i Ashpaz, 107. 

SAbd® ‘Hah-i Sayraff, Khwaja, 107. 

SAbd® 'llah Khan Barha, 428. 

SAbd® “Hih Abin Firfiz-jany, 55), 556, 
565, 068, 377 n., O78. 
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SAbd® ‘llih Khin Mughul, 322, 432 
(No. 76). ° 

SAbd® ‘Ilih Khan, Sayyid, 990n., 518 
(No. 189). 

SAbd*® ‘lah Khan Uzbak, 337 (No. 14), 
401, 468, 518. 

SAbd" ‘lldh Khan U'zbak, king of 
Bukhara, 452, 522. 

SAbd® Hah, Khwaja, Khvajagan Khwaja, 
467. 

SAbd" ‘llah, Khvaje, son of Khwaja 
SAbd® 'I-Latif, 467 (No. 100). 
SAbd* ‘llih Marwirid, Khwaja, 596, 

653 n. 
SAbd® 'llah, Mir, 100; * singer, 682. 
SAbd® ‘lah, Mirzd, vide Sardar Khin. 
SAbd¥ ‘lah Sarfaréz Kbin, 551 (No. 257). 
SAbd* ‘lah, Shaykh, son of Muhammad 
Ghawa, 500. 
SAbd" ‘Ifah, son of Nizim Murtagé 
Khan, 523. 
SAbd® ‘Hih, son of SaSid Khan, 519. 
SAbd® ‘Hih, Sultén of Kashghar, 339, 511. 
SAbd® ‘ih Sultanpiiri, 614; — vide 
MakhdGm® “I-Mutk. 
SAlad4 ‘LLatif, Mir, of Qazwin, 496, 615. 
SAbd® ")-Latif, Mirzii, 345. 
SAbd* ‘l-Latif, non of Nail Khan, 408. 
SAbcdul nvuajid, cide Asaf Khan. 
SAbd* '1-Malik ibn Marwiin, 37. 
SAbd" ‘]-Matlah Khan, 44) (No, 83). 
SAbd® ‘I-Miimin, Mir, 580 (No. 374). 
SAbdY ‘1 Muqtadir, #235, 


SAbd® 'l-Qadir Akhiind, 542, 615. 
SAbd* '1.Qadir Bad&onl, ride Badioni. 
SAbd® 'l.Qadir, Mawlind, 614. 

SAbd* ']-Qadir Sirhindl, 614. 

SAbd* 'I-Qidu-i Jilani, 440. 

SAbd" ‘1-Qasim Naomakin, 436n., 525 
(No. 199). 

SAbd® '1-Quddis, of Gango, 607, 615. 

SAbd* 'l-Sami, Qazi, 615. 

SAbd® 'l.Wehhib Bukhari, Sayyid, 434. 

SAbd® 'l-Wahhadb, Shaykh, 616. 

SAbd® °l-Wiahid, Sayyid, 585 (No. 364). 

SAbd* °1-Wahid, Shaykh, 616. 

SAbd® *l.Wagi, 322. 

SAbd® ’n-Nabi, Sadr, 177, 182, 186, 195, 
197, 279, £81, 282, 283, 284, 549, 
615, 616. 

SAbd® 'r-Rahim-i Khalili, a katib, 107. 

SAbd* 'r-Rabim Khar, 456 n., 505. 

SAbd® ’r-Rahim, of Khwarizm, a katib, 
109. 

SAbd* 'r-Rahim, of Lakhnau, Shaykh, 
360, 524 (No. 197). 

SAbd® 'r-Rahim, Mawlina, a katib, 109. 

SAbd*® ‘r-Rahim Mirza Khin Khanan, 
vide Khan Khindn. 

SAbd* 'r-Rahim, son of Qé*#im Khan, 401. 

SAbd® 'r-Rahman Diilday, 5]7 (No. 186), 
682. 

SAbd* ’r-Rahman, Mirzii, 517 (No. 183). 

SAbd* 'r-Kahbman Sir, 395 n., 416 n. 

SAbd® 'r-Rashid, king of Kashghar, 512, 
5l2n, 

SAbd® ‘r-Razziq Samygim® 'd-Dawla, 
494 n. 

SAbd® 'r-Razziiq, Mir, of Gil&in, 468, 526, 
527. 

SAbd® 's-Salim, Mawlini, 614. 

SAbd® 's-Saliim Vayaimiy 670. 

SAbd" ‘s-Salim, son of MuSazzem Khiin, 
588 n. 

SAld* 'g-Samadd, a kitib, 109. 

SAbd® ‘ah-NShahid, Khwaja, 466, 608. 

SAbd® ’y-Namad, Khwaja, of Kashin, 
584 (No. 353). 

SAbd* 'g-Samad, Khwaja, Shiringalam, 
114, 654 (No. 266). . 

SAbd® ‘sh-Shukir, Mulld, 198. 

SAbd* s-Subhin Dulday, 582 (No. 349). 

SAbd* ‘s-Subhan, Mirzd, 578. 
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Abhang Khén, 357 n. 
Aboriginal races, 241, 262; vide Tribes. 
Abi Is-haq Firang, Shaykh, 608. 

Ahi Is-haq, Sayyid, 486, 590 (No. 384). 

Abii 'l-Baqa, 519. 

Abii 'l-Bagqa, Amir Khan, 526. 

Abi ’1-Farah, Sayyid, of Wasit, 425, 428. 

Abi ’]-Fath Beg, 333, 551. 

Abi '1-Fath Gujrati, Shaykh, 616. 

Abi ’1-Fath, Hakim, 184. 216, 368, 440, 
468 (No. 112), 469, 612, 639n., 
644 n., 656. 

Abii ’l-Fath Khan, son of Shé*ista Khan, 
575, 576. 

Aba 'l-Fath, son of Fazil Beg, 333, 493, 
542, 542 n. 

Abi 'l-Fath, son of Muzaffar Mughul, 
576 (No. 323). 

Abi 'l-Fattdh Ataliq, 562 (204). 

Abi 'l-Fayz, Fayzi, 548; vide Faysi. 

Abi 'I-Fazl, author of the A*in, 176, 177, 
178, 183, 184, 196, 197 n., 208, 204, 
213 n., 218, 220, 422, 488, 490, 
553 n. 

Abii 'I-Fagi of Kézarfin, Khetib, 649. 

Abi ')-Faz}, son of the Mir SAdl, 548. 

Abi 'l-Hasan, Khwaja, 345; vide Agaf 
Khan. 

Abi 'I-Hasan, Sayyid, son of the Mir 
SAdl, 585 (No. 383). 

Abii *]-Husayn, 408. 

Abi 'I-Khavr Khan, 526, 527. 

Abii 'l-Ma‘ali, son of tho Mir SAdI, 563 
(No. 297); vide Shah Abi’ l-MuSglt. 

Abii 'l-Muhammad, 569. 

Abii 'l-Muzaffar, Mir, 424. 

Abi ‘l-Muzaffar, son of Ashraf Khan, 
542 (No. 240). 

SAhii '1-Qiisim, brother of SAbi '1-Qadit 
Akhiind, 542 (No. 242). 

Abi '!-Qisim, Governor of Gwaliydr, 330. 

Aba ‘l-Qisim, Mir, of Nishdpir, 593 


(No. 398). 

Abi 'Il-Qéisim, of Werkopé*f, 677 n., 
678 n.— . 

Abii ‘l-Qasim, Sayyid, son of the Mir 
SAdl, 548 (No. 251). 


Aba 'l-Wafé, Mir, 526. 
Abi Nase, of Farah, 43 n. 
Abii Rayban, quoted, 44. 


Abi Sa‘id Mirzé, Sultan, 331, 339. 

Abi Sa‘id Sawaf! Mirzd, son of Sultdn 
Husayn Mirza, 327, 328, 555 (No. 
271), 

Abii SaSid, Sultan of Kashghar, 512, 513. 

Abi Talib Sh&*ista Khan, 575, 576. 

Abi Talib, son of Minis Khan, 459. 

Aba Talib, son of Sha*ista Khan, 575, 
576. 

Abi Turab, Mir, Gujrati, 445, 569. 

Abwiab* ')-mil, revenue accounts, 270. 

accounts, how kept, 14; how divided, 
270. 

Achhe, Shaykh, 588 n. 

Adam Birha, Sayyid, 427, 588 n. 

Adam, Sultén, Gakkhar, 338, 506, 507, 
508, 644. 

Adam, the first man, called Haft-haz&ri, 
105 n. 

Adham, Khén, son of Mahum Anga, 274, 
340 (No. 19). 

Adham, Mir, 486. 

Adhan, Shaykh, 607. 

Adhela, a coin, 32. 

‘Adil Khan, son of Shih Mubammad-i 
Qalati, 478 (No. 125). 

* Adil Sh&h, 520, 520 n. 

SAdl-gutka, « coin, 31. 

admiralty, 289. 

admission to court, 165. 

advances to officers, 275. 

Adwand, of Orisd, 594 (No. 413). 

Afghans, their last stand under ‘Ugmin 
Lohiénf, 586, 587; their character, 
436, 583. 

Aflatin Mirzé, $72. 

Afrisiyib, son of Mirzi Mubammad 
Hakim, 406. 

Afridts, 578. 

Afehér, 687 

Aftab, 30. 

Aftabgir, a royal ensign, 52. 

Afzal Khan, 674n. 

Afzal Khin, Khwaja Sultén ‘Ali, 408 
(No. 56). 

agar, vide Aloes. 

Agate, vide babaighiri. 

Aghé Khizr Nahiwandi, 672 n. 

Aghé Mubammad Na*1, 682 n. 

Aghi Mubammad Tahir Wagll, 576. 
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Aghé Mulld, 557, 558, 572, 572 n. 

Agha Mujlé Dawatdar, 398, 451, 558. 

Agha Mulla Qazwini, 589 (No. 376). 

Agingir, or firepot, 50. 

Ahadis, 20, 20n., 170, 170 n., 241, 259; 
under Jahangir, 605. 

Ahanchini, « metal, 41. 

Abdad, 571. 

Ahl-< jaméSat, 191 n. 

Ahmad Barha, Sayyid, 300, 447 (No. 91), 

Ahmad Beg Kabuli, 501, 518 (No. 19]), 
589. 

Ahmad Beg Khan, brother of Nir Jahin, 
576. 

Ahmad Beg, Mirzé, 398. 

Abmad Bukhari, Sayyid, 456. 

Abmadi Fayydz, Shaykh, 616. 

Ahmad Khan Niy&zi, 541 n., 542. 

Abmad Khatti, Shaykh, 570, 570 n. 

Ahmad Lodi, 569. 

Abmad, Mir Munshi, 486. 

Ahmad, Mullé, of Thathah, 112, 113, 216. 

Ahmad Qasim Koka, 564 (No. 307). 

Abmad, Sayyid, 568. 

Abmad Shih, Ragiy" ']-Mulk, of Gujrat, 
419. 

Abmad, Shaykh, 614. 

Ahmad, Shaykh, 0 kitib, 106. 

Abmad, Shaykh, son of SAbd* '1-Quddas, 
615. 

Abmad, Shaykh, son of Salim Chishtl 
Sikriw&l, 530 (No. 210). 

Ahmad §ifl, 218, 219. 

Abmad, Sultén of Gujr&t, 569. 

Abrar, Khwaja, 467, 608. 

aimag, vide iy mag. 

6 Aja* ibi, a tent, 56. 

Akis-diys, 49, 52, 52 n. 

Akbar, Emperor, when born, 64 n.; his 
miraculous birth, 219, 415; his full 
name, 196; his mother, 352, 353, 
354; his nurses, ride Mahum Anaga, 
Picha Jin Anaga, Jf JI Anaga ; his 
attachment to relatives, 341, 342, 
343; hia children, 321; his wives, 
18], 321, 322, 686; his brothers, vide 
Mubammad Hakim Mirzé and Mirsé 
Ibrahim, 504; hia character and 
how he spunds his time, 162, 163, 
164; abhorscruclty, 14] n.; regards 


the performance of his duty an act of 
worship, 11; enters into details, 
254; is @ good physiognomist, 
248 n.; believes in lucky days, 
97n.; is “ lucky ", 254; is musical, 
53, 54; is witty, 471; shows himself 
tu the people, 164; how he dines, 60, 
61; invents new names, 47, 61, 62, 
68, 69, 96, 110, 136, 136, 147n.; is 
fond of fruit, 68; dislikes meat, 
64; absteins from it, 164; wears 
woollen stuffs like Siffs, 96; likes 
only certain books, 110; is fond of 
painting, 113, 114, 115; of elephants 
and trained leopards, 138, 309 ; likes 
to see spiders fight, 308; does not 
hunt on Fridays, 300; invents a 
carriage, 285; and a wheel for 
cleaning guns, 122; his favourite 
gun Sangrém, 123, 685; invents 
clephant gear, 134, 135; improves 
his army, 242; introduces the brand, 
or the Dagh o Maballi-Law, 243, 243, 
343, 344, 669n.; improves guns, 
118, 120; his forced march from 
Agra to Gujrat, 342, 458 n., 480 n. ; 
his religion, 51; is the spiritual 
guide-of his people, 170; performs 
miracles, 174, 294, 207; is the 
representative of God, 197; is king 
by Divine Right, Preface, 3; 
abolishes the jazya, 198; interdicts 
beef, 202; orders the courtiers to 
shave off their beards, 202, 600 n.; 
looks upon dogs and pige as clean, 
203; abolishes the Hijrah, 204; 
hates everything Arabic, 205, 208, 
215; dislikes the namea “‘ Muham- 
mad” and “Abmad”, 382n.; 
makes the Mullia drink wine, 207, 
522; calls a Zoroastrian pricat from 
Persia, 220; keeps Piiret feasts, 
286; discourages circumcision and 
the rite of Nati, 216, 217; savesa 
Safi, 472; hates the learned: and 
drives them from court, 18}, 200, 
201; resumes their grants of bani, 
278, 270, 280, 2St 5 his views: on 
marriage, 287, 288: and on educa. 
tion, 288, 280; fixes the aye for 
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marriage, 204; worships fire and 

the sun, 51, 210, 211, 212; founds a 

new sect, 174; admits pupils to it 

by ceremony, 212 (vide Divine 

Faith); is opposed for his religious 

opinions, 439; especially by SAbd* 

"llah of Taran, 522; is called a God, 

632; forces courtiers to prostrate 

themselves before him, ride sijdah ; 

his last illness, 521; day of his 
death, 222n.; is bur.cu at Sikan- 

drah, 220. 

Akbarnéma, Lucknow edition of, 48) n., 
543 n. 

Akbar Quii Sultan, 544, 545. 

ékhia, meaning of, 477 n. 

Akhtachis, an officer over horses, 145. 

Al-i Mugaffar, a dynasty, 404. 

alacha, a stuff, vide alcha. 

ASB Hagral, a title, 358 n. 

A‘la Khagan, a title, 358 n. 

‘Alam, a royal standard, 52. 

‘Alam Barha, Sayyid, 427, 431 n. 

ASlam Kabulf, Mulla, 167 n., 615. 

SAlam Lodi, 569. 

SAlaé** 'd-Dawlah, Mirza, 572. 

SAla** 'd-Din Hirati, a katib, 108. 

SAla*e 'd-Din Islim Khan, 552, 586, 587. 

SAl&**s 'd-Din Khilji, his coins, 18; his 
army reforms, 252; interferes with 
grants of land, 281, 396n., 512n., 
550 n. 

SAla*™ 'd-Din Khwati, Khwaje, 464. 

Ala*® 'd-Din Lari, 609. 

CAla*e °d-Din Majziib, 608. 

SAla&*s 'd-Din, Mirza, 588. 

SAla*= |-Mulk, of Liar, 670 n. 

SAla*e I'Mulk, Mir, of Tirmiz, 339. 

alcha, a melon, 68; a stuff, 97, 97 n. 

Alexander the Creat (Sikandar), 367, 623. 

SAll, Mir, a katib, 108, ]09, 

SAlt, Mir, Sayyid Juda*i, of Tabriz, a 
painter and poct, 114, 660; —, a 
musician, O82; —. of Qum, 667. 

CAN, Qazi, 370, . 

CAN. the Khalifah, 105. 

CAL Abmaid, the engraver, 22, 28, 54, 35. 

SAlt Akbar, Mir, $15 (No. 62). 

CAN Akhar Tashbihi, Mir, 396 n. 

CAM Asghar, Mirzi. 4.54. 


SAli Beg Akbarshihi, Mirzd, 539. 

SAll Beg SAlamsh&hi, Mirsd’, 538 (237). 
SAli Chaman, a katib, 109. 

SAlf Dost Khan, 602, 602 n. 

Alif Khan Gujrati, 419. 

SAli ibn Hilal, a caligraphist, 106. 

SAlt Khan Chak, 534. 

SAli Khan, Raja, of Khandes, 345, 356. 
‘Ali Mardén Bahadur, 556 (No. 273). 
SAM! Muhammad Asp, 551 (No. 358). 
SAlt Quit, ride Khan Zaman. 

SAli Qui Beg Istajlii, Sher Afkan Khan, 

591 (No. 304), 689. 

SAH Quif Khan Indarabf, 478 (No. 124). 
‘SAI! Riy, of little Tibbat, 323, 520, 676. 
SAI! Sher, Mir, 17 n., 108, 108 n., 360. 
SAli Shukr Bog, 329, 33v. 

Salisheri, a melon, 68. 

SAlf Yar, 448. 

Allah Bakhsh Sadr, 482. 

Allah Quili, 544, 545. 

Allah Yar Khan, 560. 

alms, paid at court, 14, 276, 277. 

aloes, wood of aloes, 85. 

aloni, 26, 27. 

alphabets, 104, 105 n. 

Algds Mirza, Safawi, 328. 

Altiin Qulij, 561 (No. 200). 

Amin" ‘}]ah, son of Sayf Khan Koka, 

584 (No. 356). 
Amba Khan Chak Kashmiri, 529, 529 n., 
"557, 

Sambar, 83. 

SAmbar, Malik, 359, 360, 453. 

Anin Khan Ghori, 581. 

Amin Razi, Khwaja, 572 2, 576. 

Amin® 'd- Din Inja, Mir, 501. 

Amir Beg l'avrawt, 670. 

Amir Chaubin, 331. 

Amir Haydar, of Belgriim. 931 n 

Amir Khiin, 526, 527. 

Amir Khan, Sayyid, 494 n. 

Amir Khin Mughul Beg, 404. 

Amir Khusraw Ahiin. 324, 325, 330. 
Amir Khusrawi, Sayyid, 661 n. 

Amir Mansir, a katib; 107. 

Amir Qizi Asirf, 668. 

Amir® ’l-umard, a title, 250, 353. 

Amr Singh, or Amra, Rani, 364, 495, 585. 
Amv Singh, of Idar, 333. 


.amr Singh Baghela, 446. 

Amr Singh Sisodiya, 460. 

Amri, a poet, 678 n. 

Amr* ‘}lah, Mirza, 361. 

amulets, 571. 

amusements at court, 308, 316. 

Anand Singh Kechhwaha, 461. 

anaga, or nurse, 341. 

Anin, 229, 230, 231. 

Anisi, @ poet, 648, 648 n. 

Anis" ‘d-Din, vide Mihtar Khan. 

Anup Singh Baghela, 446. 

Anwar Mirzi, 345. 

SAqi*id-i Nasafi, title of a book, 390 n. 

Aqil, Mirza, son of Mirzd SIsa Tarkhdn, 
392 n. 

CAqil Hugayn Mirza, 513, 514. 

aylaS, or jayir, 266, 266 n. 


-‘SArab Bahadur, 18, 377, 438, 450, 472, 


404, 537. 

SArabshah, Mir, 634 n. 

S Arafat o SArasit, a Tazkira, 584. 

Arim Bani Begum, Akbar's daughter, 
321. 

arbib, meaning, 633 n. 

Arbab" ‘t-tahdiil, houschold expenses, 
270, 

archers, °64. 

Ardsher, a Zoroastrian priest, 220, 220 n. 

Ardsher Kabuli, 519. 


' Arghiin, a clan, 380, 39). 


Arghin of Kabul. a kitib, 106. 

Argbiin Khan, 389 

6 Arif Beg Shaykh SUimari, 505. 

Arjun Singh, 543 (No, 244). 

Ariat, a clan, 531, 57). 

armourera, 11%. 

armours, kinds of, 11%, 11s, 119. 

arma, list of, 116. 

army, strength of Akbar's army, 241, 
254, 256; of Shaljahin, 245. 

Arqiin, SAbd4 ‘Hah, a Katib, 107, 

arrack, 74 

arsenal, the imperial, 11. 

Arstan, a poct, O78 

Arzini Begum, 324, 

Sarg-nanichas, 273. 

Asad Bey, sou of Bhan Dawrdiu Shab, 
$10. 

Asad Kiyin, ShujiS-i Kabuli, 476 a. 


Asad Khin, son of Qutlugh Qadam Khan, 
478. 

Asad Khin “urkmién, 415. 

SAgad® ‘d-Dawla, Mir Jamal’ d-Din 
Husayn, 500, 

Asad* ‘}lih Khan, of Tabriz, 471 (No. 
116). 

Asad® ‘}lah, Mirza, 588. 

Asad?" ‘lah, son of Sher Khwaja, 511. 

Asad® "}lah Turkman, 415, 472. 

Asafi, a poet, 652 n., 667 n., 670 n. 

Agaf-jah, 575. 

Aeaf Khan, Asaf ‘d-Dawla, Asaf-jah, 
308, 399. 

Aeaf Khan (1), SAbd" ’l-Majid, 261, 349, 
372, 395, 306. 

Agat Khan (II), Ghiy&g" ’d-Din SAli, 45), 
479 (No.'126), 575. 
Agaf Khan (III), JaSfar Beg, 219, 323, 
$24, 451 (No. 98), 519, 583, 643, 
Agaf Khan (IV), Yamin® ‘d-Dawla, 
Mirzii Abi ’)-Hasan, 575, 576. 

Asailat Khin Lodi, 568. 

ashki ar, 25. 

Ashki, a poct, 660 n., 667. 

Ashraf, a poet, 424. 

Ashraf Khan Mir Munshi, Muhammad 
Ayghar, 107, 107 n., 423 (No. 74). 

Ashraf Khwaja. 576 (No. 320). 

ask}, @ coin, 32. 

ash{dha!, a metallic composition, 42. 

ashfaidd, a coin, 31. 

Asiri, of Ray, 668. 

Askaran Kachhwaha, 475, 508, 600. 

‘Askari Mirzé, brother of HumAayiin, 
334, 372, 489. 

‘Askari Mirzd, son of JaSfar Beg, 454. 

Asl-i Jam‘-i Tiimar, 377. 

SAamat-i Anbiyd, title of a book, 614. 

asrar-i maktiin, title of a book, 638 n. 

assaying, mode of, 22. 

assessment, under Kayrém Khan, 373; 
under Muzaffar Khan, 373; under 
Todar Mal, 377, 475; of Kashmir, 
370, 452; of Afghinistin, 409. 

Aswiti, Mawlina, 682 n. 

alalig, an office, 330, 333, 339, 346, 331, 
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354, 355, 357, 371, 383, 383 n., 388, | 


389, 416, 439, 452, 453. 
atbegi, master of the horse, 145, 477 n. 


Atga Khin, Shame® ‘d-Din Mubammad, 
274, 337 (No. 15), 388. 

Atharban, a Sanskrit work, 11} lll a. 

ath-khamba, a tent, 56. 

SAtiq, 594. 

atkal, 229, 230. 

Atka Timir, 389. 

dima, a coin, 29. 

Satr, rose water, 574. 

aviary, the imperial, 307. 

Awji Mulla, 663 n. 

Awlad Husayn, 535. 

awrang, or throne, 52. 

Awrangzeb, 358 n.; 
682 n.; 683. 

Awane, a tribe, 507 n. 

awara-navis, 261. 

SAudrif“ "l-MuSarif, title of a book, 
479. 

SAydr Danish, a book by Abi ')-Fazl, 
112, 112 n. 

Ayat® 'l-kursi, name of a verse in the 
Qor*an, 177. 

Ayiz, slave of Mahmid of Ghazni, 636 n. 

Ayimas, tenures, 283, 284. 

SAyisha, Muhammad's wife, 206 n., 
213 n. 

§Ayn Khan Dakhini, 539. 

SAyshi, Mawlané, 109. 

ASvam Khan, vide Khan-i ASzgam. 

a:far* '}-{ib, a perfume, 87. 

Azhar, Mawland, a katib, 108. 

Azhdar Khan Dakhini, 539. 

SAziz, son of Khan Jahén Lodi, 568. 

SAziz Kabuli, Mirza, 476 n. 

SAziz Koka, vide Khan-i A*zem. 

SAziz" llah, Mir, 404. 

SAziz" 'llah, Mir Turbat!, 595. 

SAzgmat, Lodi, :568. 


abolishes music, 


Be Agha, 353. 
Baba Balis, 608. 
Baba Beg, 450. 
babaghiri, or agate, 36, 683. 
Baba Hasan Abdal, a saint, 580. 
Bab&é Khan Qaqshil, 375, 399 n., 400; 
dies, 377. 
Bab& Kipir, 608. 
Bab& Qichin, 493. 


Babar, Emperor, introduces gardening, 
93; his Memoirs, 112, 355; 3265, 
390, 463, 512, 686. 

babishaykhi, & kind of melon, 68, 590. 

Baba Sher Qalandar, a saint, 578. 

Baba Talib, a poet, 676. 

Babaé Zambir, 355, 387. 

Babi Mankli, 400, 528 (No. 202), 

babil, wood, 23 n., 25, 73. 

Babis, Mir, 423 (No. 73), 488 n., 687. 

Badakhshie, their character, 504. 

Badan Singh Bhadauriya, 547. 

Badaoni, the historian, 110n., lll n., 
177, 271, 402, 481, 485, 531, 617, 
652 n. 

baddinjan, 62, 62 n. 

badiS *l-baydn, title of a book, 617. 

BadiS" ‘’z-Zaman, Mirza, Shahnawaz 
Khan, 527 n. 

BadiS" 'z-Zaman, Mirzi, son of Agha 
Mulla, 398, 451. 

BadiS" 'z-Zaman, Qazwini, 451. 

Badi‘" 'z-Zaman, son of Mirza Shahrukh 
Badakhshi, 326. 

Badi‘¥ °z-Zaman Mirzi, son vf Sultan 
Husain Mirza, 389, 390. 

bddla (brocade), 574. 

Badr-i SAlam, Mir, 522. 

Badr, Sayyid, 458. 

Bad Singh Bhaduriya, 547 n.. 

baghli, a dirham, 37. 

Bahadur, conferred as title, 360. 

Bahadur Dhantiri, 591. 

Bahadur Gohlot, 564 (No. 308). 

Bahadur Khan (No. 87); vide Mubam- 
mad Asghar and Pahar Khan. 

Bahadur Khan, Muhammad Sa‘id Shay- 
bani, 347, 349, 395, 397, 413, 414. 

Bahadur Khan Gilani, 556. 

Bahadur Kban Qirdar, 555 (No. 269). 

Bahadur, Sultan, of Gujrat, 372, 680 n. 

Bahar Begam, daughter of Jahangir, 322. 

Baharli tribe, 329, 387, 687. 

Baha? °d-Din Kambi, 535. . 

Baha‘ 'd-Din Mufti, 616. 

Baha‘" 'd-Din Zakariva, of Multin, 436. 

Bahi* d’-Din Mijziib, of Bada,on, 449. 

behla, 15, 15 n. 

Bahmanyar, 575, 576. 

Bahram, son of Shamsi, 499. 
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Bahram Mirza, Safawi, 32h. 

Bahrém Quli, a musician, 682. 

Bahram Saqqi, a poct, 651, 651 n, 

Bairi Sal, brother of Gajpati, of Bihér, 
558 n. 

Baizawi, a Qordn commentator, 614. 

Bakhshi Bani Begum, 339. 

Bakhshis, of Akbar’s reign, 595. 

Bakhshi, a singer, 680 n. 

Bakhtyar, a clan of Jalesar, 469. 

Bekhtyar Beg Gurd, 529 (No. 204). 

Bakhya Anaga, 435. 

Baland Akhtar, 324. 

Balbhadr Rathor, 563 (No. 296). 

Baldhadr, Ray of Lakhinpir, 369. 

Balinis, the philosopher, 622 n. 

Balji Quiij, 562. 

Balti Khan, 530 (No. 207). 

Balichis, 385, 388, 434. 

bamboo; price of, 234. 

ban, 19, 20. 

bandits, 262. 

Banda ‘Ali Maydani, 560 (No. 284). 

Banda ‘Ali Qurbegi, 560. 

bandiigchi, vide match-lock-bearer. 

Banka Kachhwaha, 555 (No. 270). 

bankilis, 262. 

banwari, -19. 

Baq&‘i, a poet, 664 n. 


' Baqi Be Uzbak, 585 (No. 368). 


Baqi Billah, 488. 

Baqi Khan, 413 (No. 60), 414, 687. 

Baqi Khan, son of Tahir Khan, 448. 

Baqi Safarchi, 603. 

Baqi Sultan Uzbak, 327. 

Baqi Tarkhan, Mirza, 463. 

Baqir, Mawlind, a katib, 109. 

Bagir Ansari, 563 (No. 298). 

Baqir Bukhari, Sayyid, 435. 

barah, or a community of twelve villages, 
429. 

barat, or cheque, 272. 

Barawardi, soldiprs, 241. 

barg-i nay, @ kind of melon, 68. 

bargah, audience tent, 55, 56. 

bargir, a kind of horse, 140, 142, 147, 224, 
273. 

Barha Sayyids, 425 to 432. 

Bari of Hirat, a katib, 108. 

Barkhurdar, Khwaja, 578. 


Barkhurdér Mirzié, Khan A‘lam, 577 
(No. 328). 

Barl&s, a clan, 364 n., 393. 

Baskkhwanis, a sect, 666 n. 

Basiwan, the painter, 114. 

Basi, Raji of Mau, 369, 496, 508. 

Batani, an Afghan tribe, 532 n. 

Bayasanghar, son of Prince Danyal, 322. 

Bayasangher Mirza, 324, 325. 

Bayat, a Turkish tribe, 651. 

Biyazid, son of Sulayman of Bengal, 
395. 

Bayazid Barha, 427, 562 (No. 295). 

Bayazid Beg Turkman, 563 (No. 299). 

Bayazid MuSazzam Khan, 552 (No. 260). 

Bayram Beg, fathor of MunSim Khan, 
333. 

Bayriim Khin, Khan Khandn, 322, 329 
(No. 10), 352, 373; his assessment, 
373, 379, 382, 405, 482, 484, 681 n. 

Bayrim Oghlin, 517. 

Bayrim Qulij, 562. 

bayfar, or horse-doctor, 146. 

Baz Bahadur, son of Sharif Khan, 416, 
5618 (No. 188). 

Baz Bahidiir of Malwa, 337, 341, 473 
(No. 120), 681. 

bdellium, 87. 

Be, a title, for Beg, 506. 

bear, a stupid animal, 684. 

Bechii, Shaykh, 607. 

Bediir Bakht, Prince, 527. 

beef interdieted by Akbar, 202. 

heer, manufacture of, 563. 

Keg Baba Kolabi, 488. 

Beg Muhammad Toqba*i, 576 (No. 324). 

Beg Muhammad Cighiir, 584 (No. 360), 

Beg Nirin Khan Qichin, 531 (No. 212). 

Bey Oghlii, 464. 

Beygam Sahib, 683. 

Begains, their salarics, 683. 

Boglar Begi, a title, 354. 

Beylar Khan, 499. 

Rengal Military Revolt, 688. 

Beni Pais Bundeli, 546. 

betel leaf, cultivation of, 77. 

hetel nut, 76. 

betting, at court, 228, 300, 

Bhacauriya clan, 341, 547. 

Bhagwan Das Bundeld, 546. 


Bhagwin Dias Kachhwiha (snagwant 
Das), 208, 323, 353 (No. 27). 

Bhakar, Sayyid, 458. 

bhangar, a metallic composition, 42. 

Bhi,o Singh Kachhwaha, 363, 548. 

Bharat Chand Bundelé, 546. 

bheld, a nut, 54n. 

Bhik, or Bhikan, Shaykh, 616. 

Bhil Khan Salimshahi, 366. 

Bhim, Raja, Dawlatshahi, 350. 

Bhim, Raéwul of Jaisalmir, 533 (No. 225). 

Bhim Singh Kachhwiaha, 461, 543. 

bhiraun, a stuff, 100, 685. 

Bhoj Bhaduriya, 547. 

Bhoj Hada, 449. 

Bhoj Raj, Shaykhaéwat, 462. 

bholsiri, a fruit, 75. 

Bhigiyals, a Gakkhar tribe, 544. 

Bibi Safiya, 489. 

Bibi Sarw-i Sahi, 489. 

Bichitr Khan, a singer, 681. 

Bigara, meaning of, 570 n. 

Bihari Mal, Kachhwiha, 322, 347 (No. 
23). 

Bihriz, Raja, 494 n. 

Bihzad, a painter, 113, 113 n. 

Bijli Khan Afghan, 399. 

BikramAjit, 423; vide Patr Daa. 

Bikramajit, of Gwalyar, 680 n. 

Bikramajit Bagheld, 446. 

Bikramajit Bhadauriya, 547. 

Bikramajit Bundela, 546. 

Bilas, son of Tansen, 682 n. 

bin, a musical instrument, 681, 682. 

Bina, Shaykh, 613. 

binsat, a coin, 30. 

bir, meaning of, 554 n. 

Bir Bay, Raja, 184, 192, 198, 202, 207, 
209, 214, 218, 219, 349, 368, 442 
(No. 85), 443, 444, 446, 469. 

Bir Bhadr Baghele, 446. 

Bir Mandal Khin. a musician, 681. 

Bir Sih, of Gondwanah, 397. 

Bir Singh De,o Bundela, 509, 524, 545, 
546, 546 n. 

hirydn, a dish, 63. 

Biswas Ri,o, 499. 

Bizan (Bizhan), 571. 

hlood of enemies drunk, 472. 

horax, 27. 


boy's love, 335, 375, 387, 626 n., 627 n., 
639 n.; vide immorality. 

branding horses, 147, 147n., 148; 
introduced by Akbar, 243, 265. 

brass, how made, 42. 

bread, how prepared, 64. 

bricks, price of, 233. 

Bud Singh Bhadauriya, 547 n. 

Budi (Badhi) Chand of Nagarkot, 349, 
369, 443. 

buffalo hunts, 304. 

bughra, a dish, 63. 

bugrawafi, 25. 

buhloli, a coin, 32. 

Buhlil Khan Miydna, 569. 

buildings, 232 ; estimates of, 236. _ 

bukhar (gas), 40, 41, 42, 43. 

Bulag! (Dawar Bakhsh), 324. 

Bulaqi Begum, 323. 

Bundela Rajpits, of Udcha. genealogy, 
546. 

burd, or drawn (a game), 310. 

Burhan, Shaykh, 608. 

Burhini, Mir, 424. 

Burj ‘Ali, 336. 

Buzurg, Mir, of Bhakkar, 580. 


ALIGRAPHISTS of fame, 107. 

caligraphy, 105. 

camels, the imperial, 151; different kinds 
of, 15i; their food, 152; harness, 
152, 153; are shorn, 154; have oil 
injected into the nose, 154, 155; 
how trained, 155; how mustered, 
226. 

camphor, 83, 84; causes importance, 
419. 

camps, 47. 

canale, 353, 650 n. 

cannons, 119, 122. 

cards, 318, 

carpets, 57. 

carriages, or bahals, 285; English car- 
riages, 285n.; for trained leopards, 
208; kinds of, 158. 

cash-payments, 14] n. 

cattle, 157; good in Bengal and the 
Dakhin, bad in Dihli, 157; their 
food, 158; how mustered, 226. 
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cereals, prices of, 65. 

chabuksuwdr, an officer over horses, 146. 

chaharghosha, & coin, 30 n., 31. 

chahérnahri, a canal, 550 n. 

chaks, a Kashmir family, 534. 

Chalma Beg, vide Khan S Alam. 

Chamazn, title of a historical work, $72. 

Champat Bundela, 546. 

Chand Bibf, 357 n. 

Chind Khan and Chand Miy&n, two 
singers, 681, 682. 

Chanda Ri,o Sisodiya, 460. 

chandul mandal, a play, 316. 

Chandar Sen, son of Maldeo, of Jodhpir 
(Marwar), 349, 384, 461, 531. 

Chandr Man Bundela, 546. 

Chandréwat, 459. 

Changiz Khan Gujrati, 337, 340, 419, 
514, 515. 

character, of Kashmiris, 436; of the 
Gakkhars, 545; of Gujratis, 421; 
of Badakhshis, 505; of the women 
of Persia, Turin, Khurdsin, and 
India, 346; of Afghins, 436; of 
Kambis, 436; of Dakhinfs, 490; uf 
Turks, 609. 

charkh, 311. 

charn, & coin, 32. 

Chashnigir, a mint officer, 24. 

Chatbaniris, a clan, 426, 426 n., 430. 

chatr, or umbrella, 52. 

Chatr Khan, a musician, 682 n. 

Chatr Sa] Kachhwaha, 461. 


"Chatrauris, a clan, 426, 430. 


chatrmandal, a method of hunting, 
invented by Akbar, 299. 

chatrtog, a royal standard, 52. 

chaugan, or hockey, 309, 310. 

chavki, or guard, 267. 

chaupar, a game, 315, 374. 

chauldr, a stuff, 100, 685. 

chelae, or slaves, 2€3, 263 n., 264; defini- 
tion of the term “ slave '’, 263, 264. 

cheque, or barat, 272. 

cherry-tree, 238. 

Chetr Bhoj, 352. 

chhachhiyd, 26. 

Chhajhi Barha, 532 (No. 221). 

Chibhs, a tribe, 507 n. 

chikhi, a dish, 62. 
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Chin Qulij, 35 n. (where wrong Husayn 
Quilfj), 561 (No. 293), 562. 

Chingiz Khan, his descendants, 389, 511, 
Sli n., 512; his law (batorah), 505. 

Chingiz Khan Nizaémshahi, 490. 

Chirkis-i Rimf, 416. 

chirwa, 262. 

Christianity, taught the Imperial princes, 
191, 192. 

Christians exhibit crosses and representa- 
tions in wax of the birth of Christ, 
203, 203 n., vide cunabula. 

chiébin, a kind of tent, 47. 

chiibin ré,ofi, a kind of tent, 47, 48, 56. 

chugul, a coin, 30, 30 n. 

chitwa, 2 scent, 86. 

civet, vide zabad. 

coco-nut, 75. 

coins, list of Akbar’s coins, 28; 
currency. 

collectors of revenue, their salary, 260. 

colours, nature of, 102. 

contingents of the Mansabdiars, 251, 252, 

254, 265, 257. 

conversions to Christianity, 560; to 
Islam, 247n., 146, 460, 494 n., 510, 
512, 577n.; to ShiSism, 494, 654 n. 

copper, 41, 42. 

cornelian, its exhilarating properties, 
573 n. 

cotton stuff, 100, 685. 

court ceremonies, 46, 165, 166, 167, 168, 
169, 276, 277; vide Chingiz Khan’s 
law. 

cows, the imperial, 157; cowdung, how 
used, 2I, 

crews, of ships, 280. 

cunabula, 686, vide Christians. 

currency, changes in, 33. 


ride 


pe ul Mazahib, a work on 
religious sccts, 219, 219n., 220, 

220 n., 502 n., 503. 

Daftar, 270, 270 n. 

dayh o mahalli system, 252, 242 n., 265, 
400, 440, 451, 669 n.; ride branding. 

dagii, a wariu mantle, 354, 354 n. 

dahserl tax, 2835: 

Dai Diliraim, 574, 

Dairim, of Chauragadh, 446. 
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dékhili, soldiers, 241, 264, 265. 

Dakhini, Mirz&, 527 n. 

Deakhinis, noted for stupidity, 490. 

dakhl, a kind of poetry, 108 n., 392. 

Dakhli, a poet, 677. 

Dak-Mewras, 262 n. 

Dalap Dis Kachwaiha, 540. 

Dalpat, son of Ray Ray Singh, 385, 
385 n., 386, 517, 548 (No. 232). 

Dalpat Ujjainiya, 577, 577 n. 

dam, a coin, 32, 33, 34, 35. 

damama, a musical instrument, 52. 

damanak, o kind of gun, 120, 

dampukht, a dish, 63. 

damri, @ coin, 32. 

dang, a weight, 37. 

Danyal, Sultén, Akbar’s son, born and 
died, 322, 480 n.; his children, 35 n., 
49, 322, 323, 357, 467, 500. 

Danyal-i Chishti, Shaykh, 322. 

Dara Shikoh, Prince, 329, 534. 

Darab Khan, Mirzié Darab, 359, 361. 

darb, a coin, 32. 

darbans, or porters, 261. 

Darbar Khan, 517 (No. 185). 

darsan, 165; darsaniyya, 217. 

Darwish Bahrim Saqqa, 651, 651 n. 

Darwish Khusraw Qazwini, 503. 

Darwish, Mawlana, 107, 107 n. 

Darwish Muhammad, Mawlana, of 
Mashhad, 595. 

Darwish Muhammad Uzbak, 440 (No. 81). 

Darwish, Sayyid, son of Shams-i Bukhari, 
590 (No. 382). 

Darya Khan Rohila, 567, 568. 

dasa, a coin, 32. 

Dastam Khan, 435 (No. 79), 687. 

)aswanth, a painter, 114. 

Dat iid, a singer, 681, 681 n. 

Ditid, king of Bengal, 334, 350, 351, 
404, 404 n., 407, 411. 

Datiid Jhanniwal, Shaykh, 608. 

Dauda, Ri,o, Sisodiya, $60. 

Daudi Hada, 437, 449, 450. 

Dawa Khan, 412, 512 n. 

Dawit.i, 537, 613. 

dawatir, a class of Ictters, 108, 109 n. 

Dawim, Mir, of Khurasiin, 682. 

Dawan, Shaykh, 8 musician, 682. 

Dawar Bakhsh, Prince, 324, 346. 


Dawlat, Sayyid, 493. 

Dawlat Bakhtyar, Shaykh, 563 (No. 300). 

Dawlat Khan, son of Amin Khan Ghori, 
344, 

Dawlat Khan Lodi, 355, 356, 357, 546 
(No. 309). 

Dawlat Nisi Begum, 533 n. 

Dawlat Shad Bibi, 322. 

Dawri, o katib and poet, 109, 100 n. 

Dawwani, 537, 670 n. 

days of fast, at court, 64, 65. 

Deb Chand Raji Manjhola, 184. 

Nebi Singh, 546. 

deer, 301, 302; deer fights, 228. 

De Laét, 587, 604, 605, 606, 689. 

Nevi Das, of Mirtha, 340, 531. 

dhan, a coin, 31. 

dhari, ‘‘ a singer,” “a musician,” 681 n., 
682 n. 

Dharnidhar Ujjainiya, 677 n. 

Dhara, son of Todar Mal, 378, 518 
(No. 190). 

Dhola Ray, founder of Amber, 348. 

Dhinds, a tribe, 507 n. 

dialect, of Qandahdr, 448. 

diamonds, 536 n.; -— powder, a poison, 
573 n. 

diary, kept at court, 268, 269. 

Dilahzak, a trive, 545 n., 589, 589 n. 

Dilir Khan Barha, 427. 

Dilras Bani Begum, 527. 

dinar, 36. 

Din Muhammad Sultan, 327. 

Dirang Khan, a singer, 682 n. 

dirham, 36, 37, 38. 

distilling, mode of, 74. 

Divine Era, established, 205, 

Divine Faith, Akbar's religion, 174, a 
mission of novices, I74, 175; 
ordinances of, 175, 176; ride Akbar. 

Diwali, a Hindu festival, kept at court, 
226. 

Diwdn-i SaSialat, an officer, 273, 278. 

Diwans, their insignia, £33 n. 

doctors, of Akbar's reign, 611. 

dogs, esteomed at court, 204; imported, 
301; Akbars. 517; 640n. 

donations, 276. 

dongar, meaning of, 554 n. 

Dost, Mir, of Kabul. an engraver, 55. 
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Dost Khan, 602. 

Dost Mirza, 412. 

Dost Muhammad, 418. 

Dost Muhammad, son of Baba Dost, 59) 
(No. 391). 

Dost Muhammad, son of Sadiq Khan 
561 (No. 287). 

Dost Muhammad Kabuli, 468, 533 n. 

dress, different articics of, 94, 95. 

drinking, excessive, at court and among 
the grandecs, 340, 360, 369, 39], 
39°, «70, 440, 453, 470, 496, 516, 
522, 524. 54%, 553, 584, B14. 

do-ashiyana manzil, a tent, 56. 

duashpa sthaxpa, 251, 252. 

duatisha, or brandy, 74. 

dudami, a stuff, 574. 

did-t chiragh, a melon, 68. 

duhul, a drum, 53. 

dukhan (vapour), 40, 41, 42, 43. 

Dulday, name of a Karlis tribe, 422. 

dunyadar, a title, 453 n. 

dupiydza, a dish, 63. 

Durgawati, queen of Goncwanah, 397, 
397 n., 473. . 

Durjodhan, of Bandhi, 446. 

Durjun, Sal, of Kokra, 536 n. 

duzdbiryan, a dish, 62. 

Dwarka Das Bakhshi, 457. 


LATING houses, for the poor, 210, 211, 
4 285, 286. 

education, Akbar’s rule, 288, 289. 

elephants, where numerous in India, 
685; imperia), 123, 124; prices of, 
124, 125; hinds of, 125; gestation, 
125; white elephant, 124 n.; marks 
of, 127; when mast, 127; classitica- 
tion made by Hindiis, 129; their 
cunning, 130; Akbar's classification, 
131; food of. 131; servants in 
charge of, 132; harness, 134; 
fights, 138, 139. 520; how mustered, 


223; divided into seven -lasses, 
246; how hunted, 295, 411; 


elephant stables, 569. 
emigration, forcible, 588 
encampments, $7. 
engravers, 22, 28. 
epidemic, 407, 


Era of the Hijrah, abolished, 204; 
vide Divine Era. 

eunuchs, 352, 352 n. 

expenses of the Imperial Household, 19. 

export of horses, forbidden, 245. 

eyes, blue, are hostile to the Prophet, 135. 


AHIM, Miyan, 360. 
Fahmi, name of several pocts, 668, 

668 n. 

jakhriya, a term applied to poems, 622 n. 

Fakbr Jahan Begum, 339. 

Fakhr® 'n-Nis&é Begum, 339. 

fal, a weight, 37. 

falcons, 344, 305, 306. 

famine, 217. 

Fand$i, a poet, 471. 

fancy baiziirs, 213, 286, 287. 

fangiiti (wrongly called qaysiiri), a kind 
of camphor, §4. 

Farighat, Mir, vide Tahir Khin. 

Farebi, a poct, 673. 

fargul, & kind of goat from furope, (5. 

Farharg-i Jahangiri, o Persian dictionary, 
501, 501 n. 

Farhang Khan, 437, 489, 581. 

Farhat Khan, Mihtar Saka.i, 437, 488 
(No. 145), 489, 581. 


Farid Lodi, 568. 
Farfi Quarawul, 584. 
Farid-i Bukhari, Murtazi Khiin, 432, 454, 


(No. 99), 482, 688. 
Farid-i Shakkarganj, the saint, 343, 60. 
Faridiin Barlais, Mirza, 364, 534 (No. 227). 
Faridin Khin, 477. 


Firisi, a poct, 583. 

Jarman, 270; — bayftzi, 275; --- sahli, 
270. 

farmancha, 259. 

Farraésh khina, 55. 


Farrukh Huaayn Khan, 480 (No. 127). 
Farrukh Khiin, 339, 537 (No. 232). 
farsh-i chandani, 574. 

farzand, or son, & title, 328, 361, 392. 
Fath Dawilat, 442. 

Fath Khan Afghan, 564. 

Fath Khan, son of Amin Khan Ghori, 581. 
Fath Khin Bahadur, 500. 

Fath Khan Batni, 406. 

Fath Khan Chitahban, 590 (No. 335). 
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Fath Khan Filbin, 590, 599. 

Fath Khan, of Jalor, 689. 

Fath Khan, son of Malik ‘Ambar, 866. 

Fath Khin Tughluq, 518, 580. 

Fath" ‘llah, son of Hakim Abd ')-Fath, 
469. 

Fath" ‘llah, Khwaja, 516. 

Fath" 'Ilih, Khwajagi, of Kashin, 386, 
560 (No. 285). 

Fath" ‘llih, Mir (Shah), of Shir&z, 34, 
110, 208, 280, 282, 284, 375, 609. 

Fath" ‘lah, Mirza, 392 n. 

Fath" 'Jlih, son of Muhammad Wafi, 
554: (No. 264). 

Fath® ‘Nah, son of Nasr® ‘lah, 558. 

Fath® ‘llah, son of SaSid Khiin, 519. 

Fath Ziva, 469. 

fatil, a weight, 37. 

Fatti Khan Afghiin, 396, 564, 509. 

‘attd Khasa Khayl, 432. 

Fareatih '1-Wilityat, title of a book, 615. 

Fayyazi, ride Fayzi. 

Fayzi, of Sarhind, 331 n. 

Fayzi. Shaykh Abii ‘l-Fayz, 28, 29, 34n., 
112, 113, 218, 548 (No. 253), 549, 
618, 618 n. 

Fazatil Beg, ride Fazil Beg. 

Fazil Beg, brother of MunSim Khén, 333, 
493, 542 n. 

Fazil Khiin, 339, 491 (No, 156), 

Fagil Kian Diwan, 507. 

Fazil of Rhujand, 37. 

Fazl4 '}-Haqq, of Qazwin, a katib, 107. 

feasts, kept at court, 286. 

feos, customary at court, 150. 

Felis caracal, 300 n. 

ferries, 292. 

fever, at Gaur, 407. 

FidaFi, a poet, 320. 

fights of anunals, at court, 228, 520. 

Fikri, a poet, O71. 671 n. 

ordeal, Christians and 

Muhammadans, 200. 

fire-worship. ot, 13. 

Virin.i, 343, S81. 

Firishta, the historian, 300. 

Firtiz, of dilor, 653. 


lire between 


Firaz hin, servant of the Khan 
Khbanain, 360. 
Firiz Shih Khilji, 302, 353, 570, 652 n. 


‘jriza, 593 (No. 403). 

flavours, naturc. 7S. 

ficet, the imperial. 289, 290. 

flowers, of India, 81, 82, 87, 8H, R49, 90, 
91, 92. 

frauds in the army, 252, 265; in grants 
of land. 279. 

frogs. trained to catch sparrows, 368, 

fruits, 68, 69, 70, 71, 72, 73, 74. 

Filad Beg Barlas, 216. 

Fusiini, a poct, 674, 674 n. 

fiita, worn by repenting Amirs, 386. 


ADAST Kamba. Shaykh, 282, 342, 
596. 

Gadafi, Mir, 569 (No. 315). 

gaini, a kind of oxen, 158. 

gajnale, a kind of gun, 119. 

Gajpati, of Bihar, 437, 466, 558, 581. 

Gakkhar Shah, 506 1. 

games, 309, 315. 

Gangidhar, a Sanskrit work, 110. 

yangajal, a kind of cloth, 10v. 

gaura.a perfume, 83. 

Genealogies, of the Rai.os of Riaimpir 
(Islampiie), Chitor, 460; of the 
Gakkhars, J44: 0 of the Udcha 
Bundelas, 540; 0 of Nir Jahan's 
family, S76: of Abii ‘“)Qésim 
Namakin of Bhakkar, 526; of the 
kings of Kashghar, 512; of the 
rebellious Mirzis, 513; of the 
JSayvids of Barha, 427. 

Gest, Mir, Pakawal-beyi, 464, 465. 

Ghakhars, a tribe, 333. 338, 306, 506 n., 
O07, 543, 344, 540. - 

Ghani Khan, son of MunSim Khan, 333, 
334, 493, 542. 

Gharbah Khavi tribe, 434. 

Gharjas, a Badakl-hi tribe, 413 n. 

Ghavrat Ahan. 33s. 

Ghavrat Ahan Barha, #28. 

Ghasrati, of Shirdz, a poet, GOR, 

Ghavitri, Mulla poet. 670. 670 n. 

Ghaadlin a poet, 638, 68S in, 

Ghazaniar Reka. 872. 572 n, 

Ghazi Rey Taritean. Mirza. 302, 392 n. 

Ghazi Ahan, of Padakh-han. Pi, 49% 
(No, 144), 5508 G10, 

Ghazi Rian Cl hy oo. OES, 


Ghazi Khan Sir, 418. 

Ghazi Khan Tanniiri, 396. 

Ghizi Khan Wajhiya, 388. 

Ghaznawi, a poct, 336 

Ghaznawi Khan, ride Ghaznin Khan. 

Ghaznin [Ghazni] Khan, of Jalor, 553 
(No. 261), 689. 

CGhaznin Khan, Mirzi Shah Muhammad, 
410. 

ghichaks, & musical instrument, 76, 682. 

CGhiyas, Sultan of Bengal, 653 n. 

Ghivag Beg, IStiméd® ‘d-Dawla, 571 
(No. 319), 576. 

Ghiyaga, 557. 

Ghiyis-i Naqshband, the weaver, 94. 

Ghivig" ‘d-Din, the gilder, 109. 

Ghiydy# 'd-Din (SAli Khan, ‘Asaf Khan 
II}, $79 (No. 126). 

Ghivas" 'd-Din SAli, Naqib Khan, 496. 

Ghiviis" “d-Din-i Jami Qazi, 415. 

Ghivas" ‘d-Din, Malik, 395. 

Ghiyas" 'd-Din Mangiir, of Shir&z, 208. 

Ghivag" 'd-Din Tarkhan, Mir, 518. 

Ghoris, an Afghin tribe, 368. 

ghubar, a kind of writing, 106. 

ghungchi, 16 n. 

yilasx, vide kilas. 

gird, a coin, 30 n., 31. 

Girdhar, son of Riv Sal Shaykhawat, 462. 

Girdhar Raja, son cf Kesii Das, 563. 

gladintors, 262. 

glass, price of, 235. 

gold, fineness of, 19, 20, 21, 41, 42; 
importation of, 38; gold washings, 
38. 

Gopal. Raja, 483, 601. 

Gopal Jadé, Raja, 564, 593. 

ropa) Singh, Kachhwaha, 422. 

Gopal Singh, Sisodiya, 460. 

Gosila, Shaykhzdida, of Baniras, 218, 219. 

Grandees, 250, 320; their contingents, 
$10; their weakth, 575; — their 
Hatterios, 6I8n.e their duplicity, 
30, 365; have Hindi Vakils, 352 ; 
appose Akbar for his religious 
innovations, 239; their prdperty 
| pees to the state, 388, 450; hatred 
among them, 408, 415, 417; 
Chaghatati grandecs hated at court, 
335 337. 332: how punished, 415, 


416, 446, 485, 505, 540, 543; when 
repenting, 386; their wickedness, 
5662; vide immorality. 

grants, vide sanads. 

grapes, 69. 

guards, mounting, 267. 

Gijar, Khan, 354. 

Gijar Khan, son of Qutb" ‘d-Din Khan, 
522 (No. 193). 

Gijar Khan Afghan, 411. 

Gujnar Agha, a wife of Babar, 489. 

Gujratis, their character, 421. 

Gul, Mirzi, 533. 

qul-afshin, title of a poem, 637 n. 

gulal-bar, a wooden screen, 47, 57. 

GulSazar Begam, 4389. 

Gulbadan Beyam, 49, 207, 394 n., 489, 683. 

Gulrukh Begam (name of two princesses), 
321, 515, 516, 686. 

guinbhi,-a fruit, 75. 

guns, 119, 120, 121, 122, 123. 

gunsemundar, a title, 682 n. 

gurgan, meaning of, 512 n. 

Gurjis (Georgians), favoured by same 
Persian kings, 221. 

gif, or giinf, a kind of pony, 140. 


ABBA, a weight, 37. 

Habi Bihzidi, Maw lina, 595 
Habi Yasawul, 501 (No. 389). 
Habib SAli Khiin, 466, 482 (No. 133). 
Hada Rajpiits, 145, 449. 
Hafig Kumaki, 609. 
Hifi, Khwaja “Ali, 682. 
Hifi, Nazr, a musician, 682 n. 
Hafiz of Tashkand, 609. 
Hiafigak, a musician, 682 n, 
Haft Iqlim, a work, 572, 576. 
haft-josh, & metallic composition, 42, 
Havdar, of Kashin, 663. 
Havdar, son of Shaykh YaSqiib. 535. 
Havdar SAli SArab, 558 (No, 279). 
Havdar Dost, S01 (No. 300). 
Havdaer Gandahnawis, a katib, 106, 
Havidar Guragdui, Mieza, 512, 12 n. 
Haydar Mirza, Safawi, 328. 
Havear MuSammaet, 619 n. 
Hovdar Muhammad Khin Akbta Beui, 

418 (No. 66). 542. 

Havedar Qasim Kol-bar, 333, 


Haydar Sultéa Uzhak, 335. 

HayJari, of Tabriz, a poct, 672, 672 n. 

Hayrati, a poet, 196. 

Haji Begam, 463, 489, 518. 

Haji Hir Parwar Beyam, 575. 

Haji Khan Sher Shahi, 335, 347, 379, 
387 n. 

Haji Muhammad Khin Sistaini, 394, 397, 
405 (No, 53). 

Haji Yisuf Khan, 532 (No. 224). 

Hajjij, 37. 

Haji, the Kiich leader, 552 n. 

Hakim SAbd" ']-Wahhab, 521. 

Hakim SAbd?¥ 'r-Pahim. 613. 

Hakim Abii ‘}-Fath, of Gilin, ride Abi 
]-Fath. 

Hakim SAli, of Gilin, 440, 519 (No. 192), 
612. 

Hakim Aristi, 612. 

Hakim SAyn" *l-Mulk, 337, 445, 537 
(No. 234), 612. 

Hakim Beg, Jahangiri, 576. 

Hakim Dawasi, 613. 

Hakim Fakhre ‘d-Din S.Ali, 613, 

Hakim Fath ‘Hah, 612. 

Hakim Hiiziq, 530. 

Hakim Huinam, 529 (No. 25), 612, 656, 
656 n., 657 n. 

Hakim Is-hiq, 623. 

Hakim KhushShal, 530. 

Hakim Lutfe ullah 584 (No, 354), 612. 

Hakim Masih’ ‘I-Muik, G92. 

Hakim Misri, 550 (No, 299), 610, GEL. 

Hakim Muzatfar Ardistani. 582 (No. 348), 
612. 

Hakim NiSmat" ‘Hah, 613. 

Hakim Rizq" ‘lah, 613. 

Hakim Rah" ‘Hah, 613. 

Hakim Savf" ‘l-Mulk Lang, 6172. 

Hakim Shavkh Hasan, 612, 613. 

Hakim Shifiiti, 612. 

Hakim Talal OA, 613. 

Hakim “Muth, Shams" ‘d-Din, of 
Gillin, 448, 621. OL, 668 n. 

Hakim Zanbil Beg, 490 (No. 150). 612. 

Hakin Zivate d' Din, of Kadshan, 597. 

halilkhur, ar sweeper, 147, 147. 

Halati, of Tirin, a poct, 664. 

halio, a dish, 63. 

Halimi, a poct, Sul. 


halwi, 62. 

Halwiti, 610. 

Hamdam Koka, 410. “ 

Hamdani, a poet, 411. 

Hamid Khan Habshi, 566. 

Himid Qadiri, Shaykh, 614. 

Himid-i Bukhiri, Sayyid, 433 (No. 78), 
461. 

hamzgh, 104, 104 n. 

Hamza, a musician, 682 n. 

Hamza Beg, Zul Qadr, 327, 328. 

Hamza Beg Ghattaighali, 557 (No. 277), 
529. 

Hagqiqat-i Hindistan, title of a work, 
550 n. 

Hiya or Hada, Rajpits, train horses, 145, 
449. 

harem, the imperial, 45; private, 389. 

Haribés, a Sanskrit work, 112. 

Haridi Ram Kachhwiha, 555. 

hariea, a dish, 34 n., 63. 

harness, of elephants, 134; of horses, 
143; of camels, 152; of mules, 161. 

Hasan, son of Mirzé Rustam Safawi, 329. 

Hasan ‘Ali, of Mash,had, a katib, 109. 

Hasan SAli Khan Barha, 428. 

Hasan SAli, Kotwal, 482. 

Hasan SAli Turkmin, 552. 

a SArab, 452. 

Hasan Beg Shaykh ‘Umari, 370, 504 

(No. 167). 

Hasan Khin Barha, 428. 

Hasan Khin Batani, 214, 532 (220). 

Hasan Khin, son of Khan Jahan Lodi, 
568. 

Hasan Khan Khazanchi, 474. 

Hasan Khan, of Mewit, 354 n. 

Hasan Khan Miyana, 569 (No. 311). 

Hasan Khan Sir, father of Sher Shah, 
462. 

Hasan, Mirzé, 463. 

Hasan, son of Mirzé Shahrukh Badakhshi, 
326. 

Hasan, Qigl, 183, 559 (281), 615. 

Hasan, Shaykh, 613. 

Hashim Birha, Sayyid, 408, 427, 447, 
461, 487 (No. 143). 

Hishim Beg, son of Qisim Khan, 533 
(No. 226). 

Hashim Khin, son of Mir Murad, 559. 


dishim Khwije, 511. 

Hashim, Mir of Nishépir, 470. 

Hiashim-i Sanjar, Mir, 663 n. 

Hashiml, of Kirmén, 637. 

Hasst, Shaykh, 613. 

Hiatim, son of Bibi Manklf, 528, 

Hatim Sambhall, 614. 

Hatti Singh Sisodiya, 460. 

hawks, 304, 305. 

hawz, or subterranean reservoir, of 
Hakim ‘Ali, 520. 

Hayat Khén, 523. 

Hayati, of Gildn, a poet, 644 

Haziras, a tribe, 448, 514. 

Hiziq, a poet, 530. 

Hemi, 335, 387, 387 n., 304. 

heretics, 185, 503, 661 n. 

Hiddyat® ‘lah, 523. 

Hijiz Khan, 363. 

Hijrini, Mawliné, 108. 

Hilal, Khwajasaris, 352. 

Himmat.Khin Barha, 427. 

Himmat Singh, son of Min Singh, 368, 
543, 586. 

Hindal Mirza, 321, 448; dies, 533. 

Hindis, 94n.; are good painters, 114; 
their months, 215; are influential 
at court, 214, 215; their customs 
adopted by Akbar, 193; build 
mosques, 353; learn Persian, 377, 
378; are employed by Muham- 
madans as vakils, 352; are often ill- 
treated, 403, 562 (vide jazya); hold 
offices under Akbar, 596; also 
under Shih Jahan, 606; list of 
learned Hindis, 608, 609, 611, 617; 
their doctors, 614, 6l4n.; their 
mythology, poetically treated by 
Muhammadan poets, 613. 

History of Kashmir, by Shih Muham- 
mad, 112. 

Hizabr Khién Barha, 427, 431 n. 

hockey, 309. 

Hadal Ri,o, Bundeld, 546. 

hom, @ sacrifice, 193. 

Horal Deo, 382. 

horses, imperial, 140; imported into 
India, 140; favourable laws for 
horse-dealers, 141; ranks, 141; 
fodder, 142, 143; get boiled grain, 


ghi, and sugar, 142, 143; harness, 
143; shod twice a year, 145; 
Officers and servants in charge of, 
145; how branded, 147: how 
mustered, 224; are taxed when 
imported, 225; when dead,. how 
replaced, 260 ; how branded, 243, 

244, 265. 

horticulture, 93, 453 ; vide Babar. 

Hoshang, son of Islim Khan, 552 n., 587. 

Hoshang, son of Prince Danyal, 322. 

Hoshmand Bani Begum, 322, 328. 

Household, Imperial, expenses of, 12. 

Humiam, Hakim, 184; vide Hakim. 

Humiyin, Emperor, his flight from India, 
334, 335, 347, 354, 459, 488, 488 n. ; 
his tomb, 518, 61). 

Humiéyin Farmili, 377. 

Humiyin Quli, 529. 

hun, a Dakhin coin, 18, 38. 

hunting, 292, 303, 307. ; 

Husim® ‘d-Din, son of Abi ‘I- Qasim 
Namakin, 526, 527. 

Husém?® 'd-Din Badakhshf, 488. 

Husém* 'd-Din Inji, Mir, 501. 

Husim* 'd-Din Sh&h, 332. 

Husim® ’d-Din Surkh, 607. 

Husayn, Khwaja, of Marw, 614, 644 n. 

 Husayn, Mir Sayyid, Khing-Suwir, 497. 

Husayn, Qudsf, Mir, 672. 

Husayn, Shaykh, of Khwarazm, 487, 651. 

Husayn SAlf, Barha, 428. 

Husayn Beg, 486, 532 (No. 219). 

Husayn Khan, Barha, 428. 

Husayn Khan, Mirz?, 486 (No. 149), 490. 

Husayn Khan Qazwini, 581 (No. 337). 

Husayn Khan Shaml6, of Har&t, 392, 
409. 

Husayn Khan Takriya, 373, 402 (No. 53). 

Husayn Lodi, 568. 

Husayn Mirzi, son of Shahurkh Mirzi 
Badakhshi, 326, 327, 413 n. 

Husayn Mirza, Safawt, 327. 

Husayri Mirad, Sultan, 389, 480, 514. 

Husayn Pakhliwal, 504, 563 (No. 301). 

Husayn Quli Beg (Khan); ride Khan 
Jahiin. 

Husayn San&®l, a poct, 634. 

Husayn-i Kulanki, a katib, 109, 

Husayni, Mir, 424. 
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Husn o Naz, a Magnawi, 579. 
Hueni, of Ispah&n, a poet, 635. 
Hugiri, a poet, 667 n. 
hydrostatic balance, 43. 


BACKHI, or closet, 48. 

SIbidatmand, 510. 

Tbn Hajar, 609, 644 n., 651 n. 

Ibn-i Bawwab, a katib, 106. 

Ibn-i Muqlah, 106. 

Ibrahim, Afghan, 351. 

Ibrihim Beg Jabiiq, 351. 

Ibréhim Fathpiri, Shaykh, 441. 

Ibrahim, Haji, of Sarhind, 111, 180, 183, 
198, 617. 

Ibrahim Husayn Mirza, 349, 353, 380, 
403, 513, 514. 


Tbrghim.i : Badakhshi, Khwaja, 481 
(No. 131). : 

Ibrahim Khan, Balichi, 388. 

Ibrahim Khin Fath- -Jang, son of 
IStiméd* ‘d-Dawla, 501, 536n., 
575, 576. 


Ibrahim Khan-i Shaybanf, 416 (No. 64). 

Ibrihim Khan Sir, 418. 

Ibrahim Lohani, 586. 

Ibrahim, Mirza, 324 (No. 6). 

Ibrahim Mirzd, Akbar’s brother, 504, 

Ibrahim, Mirza, of Isfahin, 109. — 

Ibrahim of Astaribad, a katib, 107. 

Ibrahim of Yazd, an engraver, 55. 

Ibrahim, Qizi, 617. | | 

Ibrahim Quli, son of Isma‘i] Quill Khan, 
576 (No. 322). | 

Ibrahim, son of Mirza Rustam Safawl, 
$29. 

Ibrahim, Sultan, son of Mirzi Shahrukh, 
107. 

ice, used at court, 38. - 

ideas peculiar to the pak 5131 n., 622 n., 
623 n., 625 n., 636 n., 639 n., 636 n., 
647n., 636n.; ride eyes (blue), 
Pharao, Adam, sipand, hear, moon. 

Idris a katib, 105, 107. 

SIftat Bani Begum, 533 n. 

Iftikhar Beg, 581 (No. 335). 

lftikhdr Khan, 310, 588, 588 n. 

Ighur (Uighur), a Chaghla,! tribe, 423, 

Ihtimém Khan, 588, 588 n. 


Tkhldés Khin, 569. 

Tkhlée. Khin I'tibir, the Eunuch, 444 
(No. 66). 

Ikhtie&ie Kh&n Birhs, 427, 428, 

Ikhtiyér, Khwije, 107. 

Ikhtiyar® "l-Mulk, Gujréti, 343, 515, 570. 

llkhdad, of Amrohah, 213. 

Hahdad Faysl, of Sarhind, 33] n. 

Tlihdiys, Shaykh, 607. 

Tlahdiya, son of Kishwar Khén, 567. 

tlahi, a. coin, 30. 

lah Vird! Khin, 670n. 

-Tihim* ‘lh Kamba, 440. 

illuminations 6¢ gourt, 50. 

Titifit Khém, 399. 

Ilyis Khin Langih, 407. 

SIméd, a katib, 109 n. 

‘Imad, of Ldriatén, 549. , 

SIméd® ‘l-Mnlk, 581 (No. 343). 

Imém Mahdi, 113 n., 178, 198, 198n,; 
vide §éhib-i Zaman. 

Imm Quill Shighall, 577 (No. 325). 

Imani, « poet, 646 n. 

immorality of the Grandees, 202, 335, 
374, 302, 303, 520 p., 531, 663 n., 
684 n. 

importation of horses, 225, 244. 

inSam, grants, 28). 

‘In&yat Khim, 494 n. 

SIn&yat® lah, Darbar Khin, 517. 

SIndyat® Hah, Khan, 560 

SInéyat® ‘lah, Mirzd, 392 n. 

Indarman, Bundcli, 546. 

infantry, 26], 264.. 

insignia, of Diwadns, 453 n. 

inventions, 42; ride.Akber. 

Iqbalndma-yi Jahangiri, author of, 454. 

Strdgi, a kind of horse, 147. 

Irij (Irich), Shahnawds Kbin, 300, 550 
(No. 255), &73. 

trmds, money, 260. 

iron, 43, 120. 

Irshid-i Qazi, title of a work, 617. 

©I9a, Qazi, 498, 686. 

SIsi, Zamindir, 351, 368, 365, 365 n., 
438. 

Tea Khan, of Orisi, 377; ride S[sa 
Zamindar. and Miyan ‘Iva. 

STea Khan Ma*in, 594, 

SIva Khayl Afghans, 508. 
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“Ieim* ‘d-Din Ibréhim, Mawlinié, 487, 
644 n. 

*Ie& Tarkhdn, MireS, 302, 302 n., 463, 465. 

Isfandiyaér Khan, 505. 


‘Is-bag, Mawlind, 615. 


Ie-higq, Mullé, a singer, 681. 

Ssehag-baz!, tide pigeon flying. 

Is-hiq-i Fariq!; Shaykh, of Bhakkar, 
579. 

Ie-haq-i Maghrib!, Shaykh, 570 n n. 

SIshq!, Mawlanid, 506. 

Iskandar Begi Bacdakhshi, 531 (No. 211). 

Iskandar Khin, Uzbak, Khan ‘Ahm, 
$64, 304 (No. 48), 414. 

iglah, a caligraphical term, 109 n. 

Islam Khan Chisht!, 552, 652 n., 586, 687. 
Islem Shah, 680 n., 681n.; vide Salim 
Shih. | 

Ismé‘il, Mull& and Mawlind, 607, 617. 

Ism&‘il, Shah of Persia, 187, 591. 

Iemé‘tl Kamba, Haji, 436. 

Ism&‘fl Khan (Quif Beg) Dulday, 422 
(No. 72). 

Iem&Stl Khan, Shaybanf, 417. 

Iem‘Tl Mirza, Safaw!, 328. 

Ism&‘i] Quii Khan, 388 (No. 46), 446, 470. 

Istajla (Ustajla), a tribe, 687. 

stihlal, a rhetorical figure, 670 n. 

SItabi of Najaf, a poct, 658. 

1Stibér Khan, a cunuch of Jahingir, 479. 

I‘tibir Khan, the Eunech, 442. 

IStim&d Khan, the Eunuch, 473 (No. 119). 

IStiméd Khan Gujrati, 13, 13 n., 207, 343, 
418 (No, 67), 419, 570. 

IStimad® ’d-Dawla Ghiyag Beg, 571 (No. 
319), 576. 

IStimad® '}]-Mulk, Gujrati, 419. 

“Ivaz, Mirza, 372. 

SIwaz Bahadur, 486. 

SIzzat, Mirz&, 494 n. 

SIzzat Khan, son of Yisuf Khan, 404 
687. 

SIzzat® "Nah, 56] (No. 289). 

| coat Qiiqahil, 377, 399, 482. 
Jabbir Quli Gakkhar, 545 

Jackfruit, 74. 

Jafar, a poct, 643, 643 n. 

JaSfar, Mirza, a poct, £53. 

JaSfar, of Tabriz, a katib, 107, 108. 


JaSfar Beg-i Asaf Khan, 113; vide Asaf 
Khan (III). 

Ja‘ter Bukhari, Sayyid, 458. 

Jafar Khan Takli, 470 (No. 114). 

Jagannith, son of Bihiri Mal, 421. 

Jagat Gosdyini, mother of Shihjahin, 
323. s 

Jagat Singh, Kachhwiéha, 323, 363, 
495 (No. 160), 510. 

jagire, 252, 271, 339. 

Jagmal, 340. 

Jagmél Kachhwaha, 483 (No. 134). 

Jagmal Piiwar, 532 (No. 218). 

Jagnéth, a singer, 682 n. 

Jagneris, a clan, 429. 

Jagréj Bikramajit, 568. 

Jahan-afroz, Prince, 551. 

Jahin Ari Begum, 375. 

Jahéndar, Sultan, 324. 

Janingir, Empcror (Prince Salim], 
his birth and death,. 322; 
his wives and_ children, 323, 
533 n., 686; his weight, 277n.; 
day of accession, 223n.; makes 
vows, 300; his love to Nar Jahan, 
672 n., 474; 353, 369, 385, 508, 510, 

‘630 n., 644 n. 

Jahangir Barha, Sayyid, 427. 

Jahdngirdad, a musician, 682 n. 

Jahingir Quii Beg, Humiyan, 35). 

Jahingir Quii Kin Lila Beg, 499, 562. 

Jahangir Quii Khin, Mirzd Shamsi, 346, 
499 (No. 163). 

. Jai Chand, of Nagarkot, 349, 443. 

Jay Mal, of Mirtha, 308 ; ride Jatmal. 

Jaymal, son of Ripsi, 472, 475. 

Jalé,ir, a tribe, 450. 

Jalal Bairha, Sayyid, 455. 

jalala, a rupec, 34; its meaning, 248 n. 

Jalala Tariki, or Rawshaint, 368, 369, 388, 
434, 442, 452, 506. 

jalali, a coin, 30. 

Jalal-i Bukhari, Savvid, a saint, 370. 

Jalal Kashmiri, 484. 

Jala) Khan, ride Salim Shah. 

Jalal Khin Baqi*i, 664 n. 

Jalal Khan Gakkhar, 506, 508, 544. 

Jalal Khin Qiirchi, 531 (No. 233). 

Jalale ‘d-Din Mahmid Bujiq, 417 
(No. 65). 
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Jalal® 'd-Din Mae‘ad, 417, 417 n. 

Jalal® ‘d-Din Mult&ni, Qig!, 188, 195, 
616. 

Jalél® 'd-Din, of Sistin, 328. 

Jalil* 'd-Din, Shaykh, 607. 

Jalal® ’d-Din Sir, 400. 

jali, a kind of writing, 106, 106 n. 

Jim Nandi, 390. 

Jim of Kachh, 344, 461. 

jama hdgil-i hal, vide assessment. 

jamé raqmi, vide assessment. 

Jamal Bakhtyér, Shaykh, of Jalesar, 200, 
469 (No. 113), 470, 524. 

Jami! Kambi, Shaykh, 506. 

Jamil Khan Afghin, 481. 

Jamal Khin Kambé, 614. 

Jamél Khan, of Mewit, 354. 

Jamal Khan, son of Qutlé, 586. 

Jamil, Mullé and Mawiini, 616. 

Jamal* 'd-Din, a katib, 107. 

Jamal" ‘d-Din Barha, 447, 532 (No. 217). 

Jamil* 'd-Din Husayn, a katib, 107. 

Jamfl* ‘d-Din Husayn Inji, Mir, 499 
(No. 164), 500. 

Jimi, the poet, 636 n. 

Jamil Beg, son of Taj Khén, 506. 

Jamshed, Mawlané, 109. 

Jin, Khwaja, 680. 

Jiénin Begum, 322. 

Jin Baba, Mirzé, 300, 392, 392 n. 

jangla, a kind of horse, 243, 244, 245. 

Jani Beg, Mirzé, of Sindh, 203, 219, 356, 
389 (No. 47), 390, 646 n. 

Jinish Bahadur, 368, 537 (No. 235). 

Jain Jahin Lodi, 568. 

Janjii,as, a tribe, 507 n. 

Jin Nigdr Khan, 567. 

Jin Qulij, 561 (No. 291), 562. 

Jar® "llaih, Mirzé, 583. 

jast, a metal, 41. 

Jaswant Singh, 534. 

Jaswant Singh Bundeli, 546. 

Jat Mal, of Mirtha, 363; of Chitor, 685 ; 

ride Jai Mal. 

jar, © weight, 37. 

Jawhar, Shaykh, 617. 

Jazbi, a poet, 537, 665. 

jazya (properly jizya) or tax on infidels, 
abolished by Akbar, 196, 247 n. 

jealousy, of the Grandecs, 415. 


jeal, a coin, 32. 

jewels, 15. 

jhanda, the Indian flag, 52. 

Jhariyyah, a caste in Gujrat, 296 1. 

jharéka, or inspecting window, 
358 n., 682 n.; vidé daraan. 

Jhujhar Khan Afghan, 482. 

Jhujhir Khan Gujrati, 419, 515. 

Jhujhér Singh Bundelé, 546, 547, 567, 
658. 

Ji Ji Anaga, Akbar’s nurse, 338, 343 ; 
dies, 345. 

jilawana, 150,150 n. 

jilawdérs, or runners, 146, 150 n. 

Jodh Bai, 686. 

Jodras, a tribe, 507 n. 

Jolik Ray, or court astrologer, 442 n. 

Juda*t, a poet, 114 n., 660, 667 n. 

Jijak Begum, 551. 

Jumlat® ']-Mulk, a.title, 374. 

Junayd-i Kararanf, 350, 433, 437, 466. 

Junayd Murul, 580 (No. 383). 


56, 


AB Gekkhar, 506 n. 
Kab Riy, or Poet Laureate, 442. 
kabab, a dish, 63. 
Kabir Chishti, Shaykh, 585 (No. 370), 
586. 
Kabir, Shaykh, 585 n. 
Kabir, Shaykh, son o. Shaykh Munawwar, 
617. 


Kachhwiha Rajas, madness of their | 


family, 323, 353; 435, 510; vide 
Bahért Mal, Bhagwin Dis, Min 
Singh; Réjiwat and Shaykhiwat, 
462. 

Kaftya, title of an Arabic grammar, 390 pn. 

K&hi, a poet, 636. 

kail, a name for gold in Panjabi language, 


26. 
Kajar, a Turkish tribe, 687. 
Kakar SAI! Khin-i Chishti, 447 (No. 92). 
Kikars, a tribe, 408. 
Kaka, Shaykh, 615. 
kala, a coin, 31, 32, 
Kala Pahar, 400, 400 n. 
Kalin Beg, Khwaja, 513. 
Kalawant, or Kaléawat, a singer, 681 n. 
Kaltlah Damnah, an Arabic work, 112.- 
Kalim, a poct, 672 n. 
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Kalimdt® ‘sh-ShuSard, a work on Persian 
literature, 263 n. 
Kalla, Kachhwiaha, 590 (No. 381). 


‘Kalli, eon of Réy Ram, of Jodhpir, 437, 


531. 

Kalyan, of Jaisalmir, 533. 

Kalyén Mal, Rathor, of Bikanir, 381. 
384, 448 (No. 93). 

Kalyan Singh, son of Man Singh, 543. 

Kamil Bukbiril, Sayyid, 434. 

Kamil Khan, of Jalor, 689. 

Kami) Khan Gakkhar, 338, 460, 506, 507, 
544. 

Kamil Mulla, 615. 

Kamil® 'd- Din, father of Abi Turib, 570. 


“Kamilt 'd-Din Husayn, Mawlind, 600. 


Kamil 'd-Din Khawéfi, 494 n. 

Kambi, a tribe, 486, 440: 

Kant, author of the Nafa*is* '?- Ma* dsir, 
496 n. 

Kin, of Sabswir, a poet, 670. 

Kimil Khin ‘Alamgirl, 548. 

Kamil Khan, Mirsi Khurrom, 346, 511 
(No. 177). 

Kamran, Mirsé, 325, 410, 411, 412, 423, 
515, 686. 

Kangir Kachhwiha, 483, 600. 

kasi, a metallic composition, 42 

Karam SAII, 584. 

Karam Beg, son of Sher Beg, 581. 

Karam* ')]ah, son of SAji Mardin, 656. 

Karam* 'llah Kamba, 440, 477. 

Karan Réathor, 386, 540. 

Karim Dad, Afghan, 35). 

Karm Chand, Kachhwiha, 422 n. 

karné, a trumpet, 53. 

karor, 13. 

kashk, « dish, 63. 

Kashmiri, Mirzé, 526, 527. 

Kashmiris, their character, 412, 436. 

Kiéthis, a tribe in Sorath, 355. 

k&tibs, or caligraphists, 107. 

Katis, a tribe, 459. 

kaulpair, a metallic composition, 42. 

Kawkab Qazwini, 543. 

kawkaba, a royal ensign, 52. 

Kay Qubab, son of Mirzi Muhammad 
Hakim, 408. 

Kesha Das Rathor, 323, 504 (No. 408). 

Kesi Das, son of Jai Mal, 563 (No. 302). 


Keel Dds MérG, 563. 

Kewal Rim, 497 n. . 
Khebita, « rebel, $83, 363 n., 463. 
Khadija Begum, 576. 

khaft, a kind of writing, 106. 

Khafl Khan, eureytes 

EME-i hala, 21, 24, 38 

LAAk-shoy, 27. 

Khalid bin SAbd®’ llah Qaerf, 37. 
Khalll ibn-i Ahmad, 105. o 
Khalll Qull, 584 (No. 358). 

Khalil= "lah, Shaykh (Shih), 408, 568. 
Khbaliie ligh Yazdi, Mir, 593. 

Khin Alam Chalma Bey, 410 (No. 58). 
Khan ‘Alam Iskandar Khén, 304. 


Kbhin ‘Alam, Mircé Barkhurdir, 577 | 


(No, 328). 


Kban-i A‘gam ‘Mirz& SAsiz Koka, 178, 
323-4, ' . 


217, 219, 310-11, 
(No. 21), 434, 500, 672 n. 
Khin Baba, a title, 330. 
Khin Dawrin, Sh&hbeg Khén_ “Arghin, 
— 408 (No. 57). 

Khan Dawrin Shahjahéni, 454. 

Khin Jahin, a title, 350. 

Khan Jabin Barha, 428, 430. 

Khan Jahén, Husayn Qui, 181, 214, 348. 

Khan Jabin Lodi, 357; vide next name. 

Khin Jahn Lodi, governor of Orised, 
305 n. 

Khan Jahin Lodi, Prrd, son of Dawlat 
Khan Lodi, 465. 

Khén-i Kelin, Mir Muhammad, 338 
(No. 16). 

Khén Khandn, oa title, 330; 
330; vide Beirim Khin, Mun‘im 
Khan, and next name. 

Khan Khinin, Mirsé SAbdé 'r. Rahim, 


son of Bayram Khan, 215, 322, 399, 


354 (No. 20), 391, 501, 565, 639 n., 


644 n., 646 n., 648 n., 649 n., 655 n., 


663 n., 668 n., 670 n., 672 n., 673 n., 
675 n., 678 n., 682 n. 

Khan Mireé, 324, 325 n. 

Khin Mubsmmad Qagshal, 688. 

Khan Zaman SAI Quill Shay bini, 335 
(No. 13), 305, 514, 547, 638 n. 

Khbanazdd Khin,'519, 597, 553. 

Bhandan, a katih, 108, 685. 

Khangir, of Kachh, 461. 


insignia, 
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Bhanjar Beg Chaghta, 601. 


Khanjt, Malik, of Jalor, 583. 
KhinsAdas, of Mewat, 354n,, 426. 
kharal, 23, 26, 27. | 


’ kharchini, a kind of gold, 41. 42. 


khardal, a weight, 37. 

khargah, » tent, 57. 

Khatars, a tribe, 507n., 545n., 589. 
589 n. 


| Kha&wand Dost, 46¢ 


khichri, 62. 

Khidmatiyya, a class of servants at court, 
261, 262, 262n.; their chief, 
Khidmat Ra,I, 262, 477. 

Khing-Suwar, 497. 

Khizr (Elias), the Prophet, 625, 625 n., 
637 n., 651. 

Khier Khwaja Khan, 394, 304n., $05, 
405, 423, 489, 491, 597, 683. 

Khizr Sultin Gakkhar, 545. 

Khokaran, a tribe, 507 n. 

Khiba, Shaykh, 556 (No. 275). 

Khudéwand Khin Dakhint, 490 (No. 151),. 
498. 

Khudé Yar Khin Lati, 391 n. 

Khurram Begum, 325, 326. 

Khurramdad, a musician, 682 n. 

Khurram Khan, 602. | 

Khurram, Mirzé, vide Kimil Khan. 

Khurram, Prince, 358, 358n.; 
Shihjahin. 

Khushka, a dish, 62. 

khushriz, 286, 287. 

Khusraw, of Dehll, a poct, 108 n., 609, 
652. 

Khusrawi, of Qa*in, 661. 

Khusraw Khin Chirgis, 392. _ 

Khusraw, Prince, son of Jahdngir, 323, 
324, 345, 346, 455, 4561 n., 479, 504, 
505, 520. | 

kAufba, read by princes, 194, 

Khwaja Abrar, o saint, 339. 

Khwaja SArab, 214. 

Khwaje Baqi Khan, 511. | 

Khwaja Beg Mirza, 385 (No. 365). 

Khwija Hasan, ‘uncle of Zayn Khin 
Koka, 323, 367. . 

KhwAja Hasan Naq shbandf, 339. 


vide 


Khwaja Jahan, Aming of Hir&t, 467 


(No. 110). 


Khydje Jahin Dost Muhammad, 533 n. 

Khwaja Kalan (Khwijegin Khwaja), 
$39. 

Khwaja Sulayman Afghan, 362. 

Khwaja SUsmin Afghan vide SUsman. 

Khvijegin Khwaja, 467, 608; vide 
Kbwija Kalin. 

Khvijeg! Khwaja Tahrani, 572, 576. 

Khwijagi Mubammad Husayn, 534, 542 
(No. 241). 

Khwdnanda, Mir, 518. 

Khéwand Mahmid, 339. 

Kijak Begum, 339. | 

Kijak Khwaja, 553 (No. 262), 554. 

Kik&é Ran& (Ran& Partéb), 361, 460, 
491 n. 

kilas (gilds), cherries, 69n. 

killing of animals forbidden, 209, 268. 

kindri (lace), 574. | 

Kirat, Raja of Kalinjar, 680 n. 

Kishn Das Tunwar, 569 (No. 313). 

Kishn Singh Bhadauriya, 547. 

Kishnjoshi, a Sanskrit work, 110. 

Kishwar Khan, 557. 

kitchen, the imperial, 59. 

Koh-bar, a tribe, 682. 

koka or kukaltash, or foster brother, 340. 

koknar, 578. 

Kor Hamga, 327. 

kornigh, a kind of salutation, 167. 

Kichak SAli Khén Kolabl, 484 (No. 138). 

Kafic letters, 106. 

kuhdre or pilki bearers, 264. 


KOjek (Kachak) Yasiwul, 538. 
kukrah, 24, 25. ; 

kumaki, a class of troops, 242. 
Kindliwdls, a clan, 428, 431. 

kushid, prepared quicksilver, 638, 633 n. 
kuwaqga, © musical Instrument, 52. 


AC, 236, 237. : 
Lachmi Nar&*in, of Kich Bibér, 
362, 363; vide Lakh. 
Lachm! Nari*in Shafiq, a Persian writer, 
650n.. 
LAd, Shaykh, 668. 
Lid. Bache Baypid 504 (No. 400). 
ladan, o perfume, 83. 
LAdlt Bequm, 574. 
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Lahauri, Mirzi, 562. 

Lakhmi Ray, of Kokra, 586n.; vide 
Lachhmi. : 

lakrait, 262. 

laSl-4 Jalali, « coin, 90,36. 

Lal Kaliwant (Miydn Lal), 681, 68] n. 

Lal Khan, a singer, 682 n. 

La‘] Kilian Kalabi, 530 (No. 200). 

Lala, son of Bir Bar, 444, 590 (No. 387). 

lalla, meaning of, 470, 470 n. 

Lamas of Thibet, 211. 

land revenue, 18. - 

Langihs, a clan, 300. 

Lardli Begum, vide Ladll. 

lari, a kind of silver, 23, 38. 

Lashkar Khan, SAbd* ‘]-Hasan, 221. 

Lashkar Khan Barha, 428. 

Lashkar Khan, Muhammad Husayn, 
446 (No. 90). 

Lashkari Gakkhar, 508. 

Laskari, Mirzé, son of Mirzd Yiauf Khan, 
371, 567, 584, 589 (No. 375), vide 
Safshikan Khin. 

Lashkarshikan Khan, 361. 

Latif Khwaja, 206. 

Layli, 630 n. 

lead, 41, 42. 

learned men, exchanged for horses, 
200-1; banished, 196, 198, 199, 
200; list of them during Akbar's 
reign, 606; where placed in battle, 
656 n., 657 n. 

leopards, for hunting, 206, 297, 208, 209, 

90; leopard carriage, 158. 

letters, 104. 

library, the imperial, 109. 

Lilawati, title of a Sanskrit work, 112. 

lime, price of, 233. 

Lisinf, a poet, 673 n. 

Listn® 'l-yhaybd, title of a book, 673 n. 

Liw&*1, a poet, 682 n. 

Lodi Khan, son of Qutlé, 586. 

Lohini Afghans, 689. 

Lohar Chak, 535. ms 

Lon Karan, Ray, 443, 554, 600. 

luban, a perfume, 87. 

Lubb® ‘d-tawérikh, title of a histota 

work, 406 n. 

Latfe ‘lah, son of Khusraw Khan, 302. 

Lutfs 'll&h, son of Sa‘id Khin, 519. 


MA ae RAHIMI, a historical 

work, 360, 360 n., 672 n. 

Ma‘sim Beg Safawi, 471. 

Ma‘sim Khan Farankhidi, 365, 376-7, 
437, 438, 451, 491 (No. 157). 

Ma‘Seim Khin Kabuli, 198, 364, 366, 
376, 377, 438, 476 n., 494, 497 n. 

Me‘sim, Mir, of Bhakkar, 578 (329). 

Ma‘sim, Mir, of Kabul, 340. 

Ma‘sim, Mir, of Kashén, 663 n. 

madad-i maSash, vide suyirghal. 

MaSdan* 'l-afkar, Magniwi, 579. 

maddal, a class of letters, 109 n. 

Miadhi Singh, 568. 

MidhG Singh Kachhwaha, 460 (No. 104). 

Madhi Singh, of Kokra, 438, 596 n. 

Midhi Singh Shaykhiwat, 462. 

Madhukar Bunddii, of Undchba, 582, 
424, 475, 502, 509, 545, 546. 

Madrasas, 289 ; Humiyin’s at Dibli, 607. 

maghribi, a dirham, 37. 

Maghribyya, « class of saints, 570. 

Méh Bini. Begum, 347, 355, 357. 

Mih Jijak Begum, 333, 339. 

Mahé Singh, grandson of Min Singh, 
Kuchhwaiha, 363, 496. 

- Mab Singh Bhadauriah, 547. 

\ Mahabat-Khin, 358, 359, 360, 361,37], 

Mahdbat Khan ‘Alamgiri, 589. 

Mahabharat, 110, 111 n., 220. 

Mahipater, the singer, 680 n. 

Mahdawi, a sect, 549. 

Mahdi Khwaja, 463. 

Mahd!I Qisim Khan, 372 (No. 36), 402, 
403, 537. 

Mahes Das, Rathor, 386. 

Mabmands, an Afghdn tribe, 368, 434. 

Mabmid, son of Bibi Mankli, 528. 

Meabmid of Baérha, Sayyid, 424 (No. 75). 

Mabmid of Basakhwin, 186, 502. 

Mabmid Bigaye, Sultin of Gujrat, 
509-570. 

Mebmid, son of Dawlat Khin Lodi, 564. 

Mabmid of Ghasni, 506 n. 

Mabmid Ie-biq, a kAtib, 100. 

Mahmid Khan, son of Khan Jahin Lodi, 


668. 
VMahméd, Malik, of Sistan, 328. 
Mabmid, Mir, Mabwi, 655 n. 
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Mahmid, Mir, Munshiy* ‘)-Mamilik, 
406. 

Mabmid, Miri, Gurginl, 513. 

Mabmid, Pakhliwil], 563. 
mid Siyd,ish, a kitib, 107. 

Mahmid, Sultin of Bhakkar, 300, 463, 
464, 465. 

Mahmid, Sulghn (11), king of Gujrét, 
418, 419. 

Mahmid Sultén Mirzé, 513, 514. 

Mahmidiyya, a sect, 502. 

Mahtabi, 48. 

Méhum Anagah, 331, 340, 341, 347, 352, 
413. 

mahuwé tree, 75, 684. 

Mebwi Hemadin, a poet, 655. 

Ma*in, or Munj, a Rajpit clan, 504. 

Maji, a tribe, 679 n. 

MajmaS* 'l. Akbar, a work, 640 n. 

Majnin Khin Qéaqshil, 344, 397, 399 
(No. 50). 

Mikhan Barha, 428. 

Maibdim® 'I-Mulk, ‘Abd" ‘Ildh of 
‘Sulténpir, 177, 181, 183, 186, 196, 
197, 198, 405, 614 (No. 104). 

Makhfit, the nom-de-plume of two 
Imperial princesses, 322, 575. 

Makheis Khin, 422 (No. 70). 

Mékhi, a musician, 682 n.. 

Mathzan-i Afghani, a history, 569. 


-malagir, a perfume, 87. 


Melays, 684. 

Maldeo, Raja, of Jodhpir, 380, 331, €74, 
476. 

malghaba, a dish, 64. 

malik, a title, 300 n. 

Malik Abmad Dakhil, a poct, 677 n. 
678. 

Malik SAll, Khw&ja, 580 (No. 390). 

Malik ‘Ambar, 550, 565, 566. 

Malik Bir, 607.. 

Malik Kalin, 507. 

Malik Kid, 506, 507. 

Malik Mac*ad, 572. 

Malik, Mawlana, a katib, 100. 

Malik Ptlé, 506 n. 

Malik® ‘sh-Shu‘aré, 549, 618, 616 a. 

Malk6 84,!, ef Kach Bibér, 350. 

Malla (Qadir Khan), 473. 


Mamres Khin, son of SUgmin Lohani, 
586. 

man, & coin, 31. 

Man Tunwar, of Gwilyér, 680. 

mandal, a tent, 56, 83. 

Mangarils, a tribe, 507 n. 

mangoes, 72, 73, 613. 

Manija Begum, 559, 576. 

mankli, meaning of, 400, 400 n., 528. 

Manohar, son of Lékaran, 554 (No. 
265). 

Manrfiip Kachhwiha, 422. 

Mangabdar, 241, 247, 248, 249; muster 
one-fourth, or one-fifth, of their 
contingents, 254, 255; salaries, 
250, 251, 255, 256; below the rank 
of commanders of Two Hundred, 
504; — under J: r and Shah- 
jahin, 604, 605 ; vide grandees. 

Min Singh Darbiri, 569. 

Man Singh Kachhwiha, 569 (No. 314). 

Man Singh Kachhwiaha, Raja, 215, 361 
(No. 30), 460, 460 n. 

Mangir, Mir, 660. 

Ma‘gali, a kind of writing, 105, 106. 

Maqeid, Khwaja, of Hirdt, the engraver, 
28, 64, 55. 

Maqyid, son of Makheiis Khén, 422. 

Magqeid ‘All Kor, 484 (No. 136). 

Magqead “All, of Werkop&*I, 677 n. 

markaz, 0 caligraphical term, 109 n. 

Markax* ‘l-adwir, title of a work, 
619 a. 

marriage, laws of different sects, 182, 
183; Akbar’s laws regarding, 277; 
taxes on, 288; age fixed for, 204, 
213. _ 

Ma‘raf, Mawlind, a katib, 107. 

Ma‘rif Sadr, Shaykh, 525. 

Maryam Malini, title of Akbar's 
mother, 49, 49 n., 65, 506. 

Masharig® 'l-anwair, a work, 617. 

Masih (the “ Messiah "), 625 n. 

Masihi-i Kairinawi, a poct, #3. 

Masnad-i ‘All, 564, 500. 

Mas‘Gd Husayn Mirsd, 340, 513, 514, 
815. 

Mefali*, an Arabic work, 300 n. 

matchiocka, 180; — bearers, 123, 261, 
264 


Mathur Dis, Khatri, 590 (No. 378). 

Mawarid™ 'i-kilam, title of a book, 619 n. 

Miwis, an aboriginal race, employed by 
Akbar, 262. _ 

Mawlanazada Shukr, 610. 

Maydani Afghan, 560. 

Mayli, of Hirdt, 642. 

Maghari, of Kashmir, a poet, 654. 

measures, 93 n., 235, 236, 237, 230; of 
‘Kashmir, 370. 

Medni Ray Chauhin, 524 (No. 198). 

melons, different kinds of, 60, 580. 

metals, origin of, 40; compositions, 42. 

Mewras, runners, 262, 262 n. 

mid, a perfume, 85. 

Mihr SAli Barlas, 364. 

Mihr SAI! Khan Sildoz, 481 (No. 130). 

Mihr SAli Kolabi, 376, 380, 516. 

mihrabi, a cain, 31, 31 n. 

mthrkul, a kind of cloth, 101, 685. 

Mihrunniséa, ride Nir Jahén. 

Mihtar Jawhar, 488 n. 

Mihtar Khan, Anis*® 'd-Din, 459 (No. 102). 

Mihtar SaSddat, 558. 

Mihtar Sakdé,{, 488. 

milk, vide sayirgbal. 

millennium, 113 n., 178 n., 201, 206, 508. 

minerals, 40. 

Mint, Imperial, 16, 18, 555; Akbar's 
mint-towns, 32. 

Mir ‘Adil, 278. 

Mir SArg, an officer, 267, 269, 355. 

Mir Atash, a title, 524. 

Mir Bakawal,.or mastcr of the kitchen, 
59, 60, 61. 

Mir Kalan Mawilané, 610. 

Mir Khalifa, 463. 

Mir Khan, 457, 526. 

Mir Khan Yasdwul, 584 (No. 361). 

Mir Khawafi, Khwaja, 494 n. 


Mir Khwaja, son of Sultin Khwaja, 467. 


Mir Manzil, or quarter-master, 49. 
Mir Rula*i, a title, 671 n. 

Mir Sdmau, a title, $17. 

Mir Shah, 580, 

miraculous events, 381; ride Akbar. 
Mirak Bahadur Arghfin, 530 (No. 208). 
Mirak Jalair, 588. 

Mirak Khan, 486. 

Mirak Khin Bahadur, 601. 


Mirak, Khwaja, Chingis Khan, 490. 

Miraki Khwaja, 593. 

Mirak, Mirsé, Razaw! Khin, 485. 

Mirién Bukhiarl, Sayyid, 433, i, 

Mirén Mubdrak Shah, of Khandes, 322. 

Miran Mubammad Shah, of Khandes, 
343. 

Mirén Sadr Jahan, 522. 

Mir*ae% '/. Kaynat, title of a book, 638 n. 

mirddha, @ non-commissioned officer, 
123, 123 n., 261, 264. 

Mirzi Abmad, Khwaja, 572, 576. 

Mireé Beg Shahri, 468. 

Mirz&é Khan, or Mirzé Khan Khénin, vide 
Khan Khanan Mirzé ‘Abd* 'r-Rabim. 

Mirzé Khan Nishapiri, 563 (No. 303). 

MirzA. Khwaja, son of Mired Asad* 
"Hah, 588 (No. 371). 

Mirz& Qui! Khan, 408, 418, 508. 

Mirzé Quil Mayll, 642. 

Mirzé Raja, vide Min Singh. 

Mirzé Shahi, 454. = 

Mirzi Sultén, son of Mirsi aaeaieon 
Badakhshi, 327. 

Mirzida SAli Khan, 401 (No. 162). . 
Mirziés, their genealogy and revolt, 513, 
514; vide rebellion. | 

miagal, a weight, 37, 38. 

Migri Begam, 583 

misfar, of copyists, 55 n.. 

Miyan Chand, a singer, 681. 

Miyan ‘SIs& Khan Lohdni, father of 
SUgmin, 586. 

Miyén Joh, 401. 

Miy&én Khan Ghori, 344. 

Miyén Lil, vide Lal Keléwant,. 

Miyin Tansen, ride Tansen. 

Miyan Wajth® 'd-Din, 607. 

Miyina Afghins, 507, 560. 

Mohan Dis, Réy, 524. 

Mohan Kachhwiha, 435, 

BMohesh Mahdnand,.o Sanskrit work, 110. 

money, Persian, Hindéstin!, and at 
equivalents, 544. 

monopolies, imperial, 535 

moon, in drcams signifies luck, 387. : 

moth, ita love to the candle, 646 n. 

Moth Raja, ride Odai Singh. 

muSallag, 312. 

Mu*arrikh Khin, 584. 
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MuSaggam KbAn, 552, 588 n. 
MuSagzgam Khwaja, 305 n., 448, 501. 
Mubérak-i Bukbari, of Gujrat, 419, oy | 
434. 

Mybérak Kashmiri, Seyyid, 535. 

Mubarak Khan, Gakkhar, 506 (No. 171), 
606, 544. 

Mubérak Khan, vadir of Sultin Mabmid 
of Bhakker, 464. —. . 

Mubirak, Mulld, 204. | 

Mubérak of Négor, Shaykh, father of 
Aba 'l-Fagl, 177, 178, 198, 196, 207, 

_ 810, 648, 607, 640 n. 

Mubérak, Sayyid, of Gwilyir, 607 
Mubdrak, Shaykh, of Alwar, ev7., 
Mubérek Shah, 0 kitib, 106. — 
Mubéris Kha ‘Adit, 507. 
Mus‘ab bin Zubeyr, 37. 

Musdbib Khan, 602 n. 


Mustafa Ghils!, 543 (No. 146). 


Muflis, Mirsé, 610. 

Mufridat-i Masami, title of. a book, 579. 

Mughle, Mir, Mahwi, 655, 655 n. 

Mughul, Mirs&, Badakhshi, 327, 

Mughul Khan, son of Zayn Khan, 360. 

Mughula, look upon “ nine” as a aapred 
number, $83 n. 

Mubammad, vide 

Muhammad Akbar, Prince, 545. 

Mubammad SAll, of Jim, 589 (No, 377). 

Muhammad Amin, s kétib, 109. 

Mubammad ‘Amin Diwina, 355. 

Mubammad Amin Hafiz, 194. 

Mubammad Ardisténl, Haji, 503 (No, 
399). 

Mubammed Asghar, vide Ashraf Khéo. 
Mubammed Asghar, Bahir Kbin, 444 
(No. 87). 7 | 

Mubammad A‘yam Haji, 651 n. 
Mubammad Bakdtyir, of Jalesar, 400, | 
Mubammad Béq! Khin Koki, vide Baal 


Mubammad, Haji, o kAtit, 107. 


Mubammad, Haji, of Khabishin, 675 n. 

Muhammed Hakim Hafiz, « kitib, 107. 

Mubammed . Hakim, Mirsé, Akbar’s 
‘brother, king of Kabul, 325; his 
daughter, 325; his sister, 498; his 
mother, 333, 326, 338, 367, 408, 
519, 523, 525, 679 n, 
_Mubammad Husayn, of Kashmir, a 
katib, 100. 7 | 
Muhammad Hussyn, Khwajs, « katib, 
107. . 

Muhammad Husayn, Khwijagl,. 533-4, 
642 (No. 241). 

Mubammad Husayn, Lashkar Khan, 
446 (No. 90). 

Muhammad Husayn Mirz&, 343, 513, 515. 

Muhammad Husayn Mirzé, Safawi, 327. 

Mubammad Husayn Naziri, 649, 649 n. 

Mubammad Husayn, of Tabriz, a kiatib, 
100. 

Mubammad SI’s& Tarkhan, 300. 

Mubammad ‘Itébi, 658, 658 n. 

Mubammad Khin, 593 (No. 400). 

Mubammad Khén, son of Dawlet Khin 
Lodi, 565. 

Mubammad Kb4n Dhiri, a singer, 681. 

Mubammad Kbin Gekkhar, 506, 544. 

Mubammad Khén Jali,ir, 451. 

Mubammad Khén Niyéz!, 540 (No. 239). 

Mubammad Khan Sharaf® ‘d-Din Oghlfi 
TakiG, 470,572. | 

sera Khin Turkmin, 581 (No. 


Mubammad Mas‘ad, son of Ahmad Beg 
Kébulf, 519. 

Mubammad, Mawiini, 610. 

Mubemmad, Mir Sayyid, ‘the Mabdawt, 
616. 

Mobammad Mirak ‘Salibl, 653. 

Muhammad, Mirz’, 552 (No. 259). 

Mubammad Mirzi, Sefaw!, Sulgén, 470. 

Mubammad, Mulla, of Awbel,, a katib, 
108. 

Muhammad, Mullé, of Kingri, 579. 

Mubammad, Mull&, of Thatha, 400, 562. 

Mubammad, Mullé, of Yazd,’184, 191, 
198. 

Mubammad, Mamin, Hafigak, 682 n. 

Mubammad Piyands, vide Payanda 
Khin. 
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Mubemmad Qéqeshél, Mirsé, 300. = 

Mubammad Qisim Khén Mir Atish, 584. 

Muhammad Qisim Khén, of Nigh&pir, 
379 (No. 40). | 

Muhammad Qisim Kohbar, 682 n. 

Muhammad Qasim Shadi Shah, 106. 

Muhammad, of Qaewin, a kitib, 107. 

Muhammad Quill Afshar, 452. 

Mubammad Quill Khin Barlis, 
(No. 31), 305. 

Mubammad Quli Khin Turkman, 528 
(No. 203). 

Mubammad Quili Toqbé, 480 (No. 129). 

Mubammad Rizé, Naw‘f, 675 n. 

Mubammad Sa‘id, 458, 538. 

Mubammed Silib, 454 ' 

Mubammad Silib, Mirzi, Bro n. 

Mubammad Salib, Sadr, 282 

Mubammad, Sayyid, 466. 

Muhammad, Sayyid, Mir SAdl, 485 
(No. 140), 548. 

Mubammad, Sayyid, of Rohtés, 437. 

Mubammad Shih, of Dihll, 432. 

Mubaimmad Sharif, Khwaje, 572, 576. 

Mubammad Sharif, Khwije, 572, 576. 

Muhammad Sharif, Mir, 497. 

Muhammad Sharif Nawa*i, Mir, 672 n. 

Mubammad Sharif Sarmadi, 581, 582, 
677 n. 

Mubemmad Sharif, son cf IStimads 
*d-Dawla, 479, 573, 675, 576, 576 n. 

Mubammad Sharif Wuqi‘i, 660, 660 n. 

Muhammad, Shaykh, of Duarte 615; 

—, & kétib, 100. 

Mubammad, Sif!, of Macandarin, 650. 

Mubammad Sultén Mirsi, 513, 514. 

Mubammad Tabib, Mirsé, of Sabewsr, 
490. 

Mubammad TAlfb, vide Abi Talib, son of 
Shi*ista Khiu, 575, 575 n. 

Mubammad Wafi, 554. 

Mubammad Yiér Uzbak, 414. 

Mubammad Zahid, of Balj, 185. 

Mubammad Zamin, 571, 602. 

Mubammad Zamin, Mirzi, Badakheh!, 
326. 

Mubammadans, inter-marry with HindAs, 
523, 524. : 

mubaggag, & kind of writing, 106. | 

45 


Mubl, of Shiréz, a katib, 107. 

Mubibb SAI! Kbén, son of Mir Khalifa, 
463 (No. 107), 464, 465. 

Mubibb SAli Khan Rahtasi, 466, 599. 

Muhibb ‘Ali Khawaffi, Khwaja, 582 
(No. 347). 

Mubibb® "llah, Mir, 570. 

Muhkam Singh, Ré,o, Sisodiya, 460. 

muhr, @ coin, 30, 31. 

Muhsin Khan, 408 

Mubtaram Beg, 491. 

Muhtaram Khiénum (Begum), 325, 326. 

Mubtashim Khb4n, 552. 

muSin®, a coin, 31. 

MuSin-i Chishtf, of Ajmir, 439, 610. 

Mu‘in QizI, 615. 

MuSin* 'd-Din, author of Tafsir-i MaSéni, 
590. 

Mu‘in® 'd-Din, of Farah, a katib, 107. 

MuSin® 'd-Din (Ahmad) Khaén-i Faran- 
khidf, 480 (No. 128), 610. 

MuSin* 'd-Din-i Tanirf, a kétib, 107. 

Mu‘izz Mir, of Kashin, a katib, 109. 

MuSizz* ']-Mulk, Mir, 198, 414 (No. 6)). 

Mujahid Khan, 415, 464, 465, 553, 602. 

MuSjam* 'l-Buldan, a work on geography, 
112. 

mujannas, & kind of horsc, 147, 243, 
244, 

Mujtahid, 195, 196. 

Mukammal Khan, 112, 585 n. 


Mukand, szamindér, of Fathivéd 
(Bengal), 405. 
Mukarram Khin, 548, 552. 


Mukarram Khan, Mirzd, Safawi, 329. 

Mukatman Bhadauriya, 547 (No. 249). 

muAki, a pin caf, 684. 

Mukblis Khén, 567. 

Mubkhlis* "lah Khan, 519. 

Mukhtar Beg, son of Aghé Mullé, 557 
(No. 278). 

Mukund Deo, of Orisé, 680 n. 

mules, imperial, 160; where beed, 545; 
imported, 161; their food, 161; 
harnces, 161; how mustered, 226. 

Mulld Mir, 612. 

Multafit Khan, 527. 

Mamin Khewafl, Khwaja, 405. 

Mumin-i Marwirid, Khwajagi, 107. 

Mumt&z Mahall, 306, 574 n., 576. 
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Munawwar, Shaykh, an author, 112, svv, 
617. 

Mun‘im Khén, Khin Khinin, 274, 332, 
333 (No. 11), 355, 401, 417, 471, 487. 

Minis Kh&n, 459. 

Munj, a Raéjpit clan, 594. 

minj, a kind of grass, 431. 

Munkir and Nakir, two angels, 562. 

munshiydt, or letters, of Abi .’l-Fath, 
Gilénf, 469 n. 


‘Monsif Khan, 532 (No. 222). 


Muqarrib Khan (Akbarshahi), 403 

mugisd, 273. 

Mugbil Khan, 448. 

Muqim ‘Arab, vide ShujéSat Khan. 

Mugim-i Harawi, 463, 464. 

Muqim Khan, son of Shujé‘at Khan, 
580 (No. 386). 

Muqim, Khwaje, son of Miraki, 593 
(No. 401). 

Muqim, Mirzé, son of Mirzi, Zi °I-Nun, 
463. 

Muqim-i Naqshbandi, 479. 

Mugim, Shahjahani, 454. 

mugtis, or jagirdar, 266 n. 

Muraéd Bakhsh, Prince, 526, 534. 

Murad-i Juwayni, Mir, 559 (No. 282). 

Muraéd Khan, 404 (No. 54). 

Murad, Mir, Kolabi, 590 (No. 380). 

Murad, Prinoe, Akbar’s son, born. and 
died, 322, 685; his ‘complexion, 
322; 50, 149, 149n.; called 
Pahari, 192 n., 322; ‘is instructed 
in Christianity, 192, 356, 416, 612, 
644n. 

Murad Quli Sultan, 544, 545. 

Murdd Safawi, son of Mirz’é Rustam, 320. 

Murtazi. Khin, vide Farid-i Bukhari. 

Murtagéd Khin, Husam* ‘d-Din Inji, 
501, 526. 

pare Khén, Mir, 498 (No. 162), 490, 


ee Mirzd, 345. 

Murtag&é Nigim Shih, 357, 498. 
Murtagaé Sharif-i Shirizi, Mir, 490, 600. 
Misa, Shaykh, 614. 

Mind, Shaykh, Fathpiri, 441. 

Mind, Shaykh, Lahori, 608. 

muat Sadat, or advances to officers, 275. 
musamman, & dixh, 63. 


Misawi Sayyide, 414, 538. 

Mushfiq! of Bukhara, a poet, 653. 

music, at court, 53, 6&0), 681; schools of, 
680 n.; abolished by Awrangzib, 
682 n. 

Mustafai Khiin, 494 n., 562. 

Mustafa, Mulla, of Jaunpiir, 561. 

muStab, meaning of, 478. 

MuStamid Khan, 534, 588 n. 

MuStamid Khan Bakhshi, 454. 

MuStamid Khan Muhammad Salih, 494 n. 

mufanjann, a dish, 63, 64. 

Mugzaffar, brother of Khan ‘Alam, 563 
(No. 304). 

Mugaffar Husayn Mirza, 380, 513 (No. 
190), 515, 516. 

Muzaffar Husayn, Mirzi, Safawi, 327 
(No. 8), 328, 329. 

Mugaffar Khan Barha, 428, 430, 568. 

Muzaffar Khan MaSmiri, 567. 

Mugaffar Khin-i Turbati, Khwaja 
Muzaffar ‘Ali, 352, 373 (No. 37), 374, 
307, 485, 486. 

Mugaffar, king of Gujrat, 344, 352, 354, 
355, 416, 419, 420, 584, 583; ride 
Natha. 

Mugzaffar Lodi, 568. 

Mugaffer, Mirzi, son of Sultin Husayn 
Mirza, 390. 

Muzaffar Mughul, 576. 


ADI SAli, Hafiz, 571. 
N&di ‘Ali Arlat, 571. 
Nadi SAlf Maydani, 571 (No. 317). 
Nadir Shéh, 391 n. 
Nadiri, name of several pocts, 675, 675 n. 
Niadir® '1-Mulk, 660 n. 
Nafa* iss 'l- Ma®dsir, a work on literature, 
496 n. 
nafir, a trumpet, 53. 
Néhid Begum, 463. 
N&*tk Bakh«hii, a singer, 680 n. 
Najabat Khan, Mirzé ShujiS Badakhshi, 
326. 
Najat Khan, Mirzd, 405, 486 (No. 142). 
Najiba Anaga, 435. 
Najm* ‘d-Din SAll Khiin Barha, 428. 
Najm® 'd-Din Muhammad Kaéhi, 637 n. 
adkhuda, or ship-captain, 200, 201. 


Nal Daman, a poem, 112, 213, 113 n., 
638, 619 n. 

Naman Das Kachhwaha, 540. 

name of grandfather given to a child, 
558. 

nam-gira, or awning, 48. 

Nami, a pot, 57%. 

Nanak Jarji, a singer, 682. 

naphtha, 41. 

Napoleon I, 656 n. 

Naqahat Khin, 445. 

nagara, drum, 58; --- khan, $f. 

Naqib Khin, 110, S02 om. 21, 23 on. 
496 (No. 161). 

nagir, & weight, 37, 

nagahinindi, its meaning, 466, 466 n. 

Nara*in Dis Rathor, of Tdar, 479. 

Narnals, a kind of gun, 119. 

nitahpati, a melon, 68. 

Nasih Shah, son of Qutla, 56. 

Nasir Ma*in, 594 (No. 410). 

Nasiri, 416. 

Nasir-i Khusraw, 199, 208. 

Nasir® 'd-Din, Pakhaliyil, Sultiin, 504. 

Nasir" ‘l-Mulk, vide Dir Muhammed 
Khan. 

Nasr® 'Ilah, son of Mukhtar Beg, 558. 

Nagr*® ‘lih, Sufi, 107. 

naskh, a kind of writing, 106. 

nasdtaSlig, a kind of writing, 108, 109. 

Nathi, of Gujriit, Muzaffar Shah, 419; 
vide Muzatfar Shah. 

Nawi®i, ride Muhammad Sharif. 

Nawazish Khan, SaSd* "lah, 392, 392 n. 

Naw‘i, a poct, 675, 675 n., 676. 

Nawrang Khan, 34, 515, 596, 599, 642 n. 

nawriz, or New Year's day, 192, 286 n. 

Nawriz Beg Qiqsh&l, 483. 

Nazar Bahidur, 404. 

Nazar Be Uzbak, 506 (No. 169). 

Nagar Khan, Gakkhar, 543 (No. 247). 

Naziri, the poet, 649, 649 n., 682 n. 

Nazgr Muhammad Khan, of Balkh, 538. 

New Year's day, 19:33, 286. 

newsa-writers, 268, 300). 

nicho*i-rwala, 27. 

Nikalla, a Turkish tribe, 687. 

Nil Kanth, of Orisa, 571 (No. 338). 

nlina euwartn, or half troopers, 264. 

Nifmat* ‘llah-i Bawwdb, a kétib. )07. 


nine, a favourite number of the Mughuls, 

393 n. 

Nigdb“ '3-Sibyan, a Persian primer, 43 n. 

Niydbat Khan, the rebel, 438, 44], 470, 
483. 

niyiriya, 24. 

Niydsi Afghans, 542. 

Nigam, of Jalor, 553. 

Nigéim, Murtazgi Khan, Sayyid, 522, 523. 

Nizam, Qazi, vide Ghazi Khan Badakhshi. 

Nizaml, of Qazwin, 109. 

Nizgdm, Shaykh, 607. . 

Nizaém® ‘d-Din Abmad, tho historian, 
463 n., 482, 579, 506. 

Nigim® ‘d-Din, Abmad, son of Shih 
Muhammad Khan, 581 (No. 3-41). 

Nigdm* ‘d-Din Awliyi, 488. 

Nig&m® ‘d-Din; Jam, 390. 

Nigdm" ')-Mulk, Khwaja, 554-5. 

Nigam” ’]-Mulk, of Tis, 653 

nugia, 503, 666 n. 

Nuglawiyya, a scct, 502, 502 n., 53, 
606 n. 

Nir. Jahin [Nir Mahall], 321, 323, 324, 
358, 359, 308, 572, 572 n., 573, 474, 
576, 576. 

Nar Qulij, 536 (No. 229) 

Niram, 594 (No. 415). 

Nari, a poet, O11, 612 n. 

Narndima, title of a pocm, 453. 

Nor® ’d-Din, Mirza, son of Asaf Khan I, 
308, 470. 

Narw ‘d-Din Mubammad Naqehbandi, 
Mirzi, 322, 686. 

Niar® 'd-Din Qariri, a poct, 468, 168 n., 
656, 656 n., 657 n. 

Nir ‘d-Din Tarkhiin, 408, 501, 63). 

Nir® ‘llih Injii, 501. 

Nitr® ‘hih, Mir, 615. 

Niie® "Nih Qasim Arsaliin, a kitib, 100. 

Nitr® “lah, Qazi, 370. 

Niie* ‘n-Nisdi Begum, wife of mennner 
516, 333 0. 

Nuarat Yair Khin Birha, 428, 431. 

Nuczhat" ‘l-Arwe), a yifintic book, 190, 
017. 


on Singh Bhadauriva, 548. 
Officers of the Mint, 18, 20, 21, 22. 
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opium eating, excessive, 410, 417n.; 
vide drinking. | ; 

oranges, 73. 

Ordat Kachhwiha, 539. 

ordeals, 214, 215. 


CHTOLIYA, a stuff, 574. 
Pachwariya,.a kind of horse, 140. 
Padishth Khwaja, 510. | 
P&dishih Quli, 537, 665. 
Padre, a Portuguese pricst, 191. 


-pagosht, onc of Akbar's regulations, 226, 


227. 

Pahir, of Jalor, 553. 

Pahar, Khan Balich, 377, 593 (No. 407). 

Pahar Singh Bundcla, 446, 546. _ 

Pahari, nickname of Prince Murid, 322. 

pahit, a dish, 62. | 

pahluwins, or wresticrs, 263. 

paikar, 27. 

painting, art of, 102, 113; discouraged 
by Islim, 115; painters of Europe, 
103; vide Akbar. 

paisa, o coin, 32. 

palas, a wood, 310. 

palki bearers, 264. 

pan, 77, 78. 

Pandau, « coin, 31, 32. 

paniwir, 27. 

paniydla, o fruit, 75. 

panj, a coin, 31. 

Panji, Shaykh, 607, 685. 

Pa* ola, a coin, 32. 

Papa, tho Pope, 191. 

paper, varicgated, invention of, 107. 

paras, stone, 440. 

Parhez Bani Begum, 328. 

Pari Sarat, « magniwi, 579. 

Parichhit Zamindar, 552. 

Parisrim, Raja in Jami, 369. 

Parmdnand Khatri, 531 (No, 214). 

Pirsi feasts, kept by Akbar, 286 ; vide 
Akbar, Zoroastrians., 

Parté Bundeld, 546. 

Partab, Rana (Rind Kika), 421, 437, 408, 
491 n., dei. 

paruttuchas, 373. 

Parwiachi, an officer, 269. 

Parwiz, Prince, 323, 324, 329, 357, 358, 
307, 333 n. 
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Parwisdid, a musician, 662 n. : 

Patr Dis, Ray Bikraméjf, 486, 68 
(No. 196). 

pay, of soldiers, 256, 261, 262, 264, 566; 
of mangabdire, 257; of Abadis, 259. 

Payiml, s poet, 670, 670 n. | 

a arg Khan, Mughul, 421 (No. 68), 


Pind Muhammad Tarkhin, Mirsi, 


Parye od resmers, 146; vide post-runners. 

payments, how made, 272, 278, 275. 

Payrawi, of Siwah, a poet, 670. 

pensions, 530, 574. 

perfumes, 78, 79, 70 n., 80, 83. 

Pertéb, Ray of Minkot, 360. 

Peshraw Khin, 558 (No. 280). 

phariite, 262 7 

Pharaoh, proverbial in the East, 168 n., 
177, 178, 178 n., 190, 190 n. 

Picha Jin Anaga, 367. 

pickles, 67. 

pigeon flying, 310. 

piles, prevent » man from joining in 


Pir SAI! Beg, 390. 

Pir Khan, of Jilor, 689. 

Pir Kh&n (Piri), son of Dewlat Khin 
Lodi, 565. 

Pir Muhammad, a kitib, 107. 

Pir Mubemmad Khbdn Shirwin (Mulla), 
842 (No. 20), 387 n., 610, 687. 

Pirsida, Liw&*t, a poet and musician, 
682, 682 n. 

pital, vide brass. 

piydr, « fruit, 75. 

plantain tree, 74. 

play, at court, 212-3, 209, 315, 316, 374. 

Poets, of Akbar’s reign, 617; poets 
laureate of India, 550, 618 n., 680 ; 
vide Kabi Ray, Malik® ‘sh-Shu‘ars. | 
Vide aleo the following Poets, | 
mentioned in the A*in: — Agafi, | 
Amri, Anisi, Arslin, Ashki, Asiri, 
Atishi; Babé Talib; Dakbli Dauri, 
Dawi!l; Faysi (Fayydsi), Fayri 
Sarhind!, Fahmi, Fané!, Farebl, 
Fariei, Fikri, Fusini; Ghayrati, 


Hishimi, Hay&ti, Hisiq, Husayn 
Marwi, Hugnf, Husisi; Imisil, 
1eébE; Jéml, Jasbi, Judé*s; Kahi, 
Kalim, Kimi, Kim! Sabewidri, 
Khusraw, Khusrawi ; Lisinl, 
Liwé"t; Mahwi, Maill, -Maibfi, 
-. Mestha, Masharf, Mushfiq!; Nasir 
Khusraw, Néadirf, Niml, Naw‘i, 
Newi*!, Neairf, Nari; Payrevi, 


Kashmiri, Serff S&wajf, Sabdhi, 
Séib, Salihi, Suff; Sdémri, San&*1, 
Shaykh Siqi, Seqqi, Sarkhush, 
Sarmad!, Sewidi, Shafiq, Shabri, 
Shipir, Sheri, Shifs*1, Shikebi, 
Shujitt, Sirkjé, Sulgin; — Tagqiyé, 
Tariqi, Tashbib!; Ulfall, ‘Urfi, 
Wagli, Wafh*!, Wall Desht Bayisi, 
Walih!, Waqdri, Waq8. 

porters, vide Darbin. 

Portuguese, their missionaries at Akbar's 
court, 176, 191, 102, 200, 686; 
take pilgrims to Makkah, 181; 487, 
860. ; 


- post, coat hua’: 262 n. 


Prasuttam Singh Kachhwiha, 510. | 

Pratéb Singh Kachhwiha, 561 (No. 336). 

Pratéb Ujjainiya, 577 n. 

precious stones, 15, 501, 578n.; ‘vide 
diamond, ya. 

prices of articles, 65; of ice, 58, 59; 
of building materials, 232; ride 


wages. 
printing, art of, in India, 106 n. 
prisoners, how treated, 349. 
Prith! Chind Kachhwiha, 554. 
Prith! Singh Bundelé, 546. 
Prophet, the, abused at court, 206. 
prostitutes, segregated, 201~2. 
prostration, or sijda, 167, 167 n., 190, 
201. 
public works, 232. 
punhar, 24, 25, 27. 
Pirin Mal, of Gidhor, 362, 536 n. 


Paran Mal Kachhwiha, 348. 
Purbin Khin, a musician, 682. 
Purukhotem, Réy, a Brihman, 189, 596. 


ABIL, son of SAtiq, 504 (No. 412). 
Qabal Khan, 484 (137), 581. 
qabali, a dish, 62. 
gadam-i sharif, or qadam-i mubarak, or 
footprints of the prophet, 207, 570. 
Qidir Khin, Malla, vide Malli (Qadir 


Khia). 

Qadir Quli, 508 (No. 402). 

Qs*im Khan, 40/1, 401 n. 

qalandari, a kind of tent, 48, 57. 

qaliya, a dish, 64. 

Qamar Khan, 497, 542 (No. 243). 

qamarghs, a kind of hunting, 294. 

Qanbar Be, 506. 

Qandahir Maball, 328. 

Qanén, a medical work, 521. 

Qégqabii, a clan, 399, 309 n. 

Qaré Babddur, 511 (No. 179). 

Qaré Badr, 581 (No. 345). 

Qar& Beg Farrishbegi, 327. 

Qari Khan Turkmén, 362. 

Qeré Turks, 402 n. 

Qaré Yiasuf, 320. 

Qaricha Kbin, 423. 

Qerégiila Turks, $29. 

Qaréri, Nir* 'd-Din, of Gilin, a poet, 
< 184, 656. 

qarar-nima, 273. 

Qarétiq Khin, 437, 581. 

qardwale, or hunters, 292, 300. 

Qérlughs, a tribe, 504, 563. 

Qésim SAII Khin, 518 (No.+187). 

Qésim Arsalin, Nir® 'lldh, a poet, 108, 
678. 

Qisint.(Khin) Barha, Sayyid, 357, 357 n., 
427, 447, 461 (No. 105). 

Qisim Beg, 112, 582 (No. 350), 611. 

Qisim Bog Khén, 410. 

Qéisim{, of Misandarin, a poet, 679. 

Qisim Junabédi, Mirsé, 661. 

Qisim-i Kahi, a poet, 219, 636. 

Qisim Kh&n, son of Mir Murid, 559. 

Qésim Khin Kiei, 491. 

Qasim Khin, Mir Babr, 412 (No. 59), 
401, 687. 

Qisim Khan-i Sistdnf, 486 
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Qisim Khwaja, 571 (No. 316). 

Qésim Koh-bar, a musician, 663. 

Qisim Koka, 463. 

Qisim, Mubtashim Khan Shaykh, 852. 

Qéisim, Mullé and Mawiini, 615. 

Qisin Badakhshi, Mir, 560 (No. 263). 

Qawim Khin, 401. 

Qaydi, of Shiriz, a poct, 669. 

gaystri, a kind of camphor; 
fangirl, 84, 84 n. 

Qasiq Khan Takli, 470, 471, 572. 

Qisi, 278; general character of Qugis, 
279. 

Qisi SAll, 452, 506. 

Qist Hasan Qazwinl, 559 (No. 281). 

Qis! Khan-i Badakhehl, 415, 487. 

Qési Khan Bakbshi, 487, 582 (No. 223). 

gima palao, a dish, 62; gima ehérbdd, 63. 

qirat, a weight, 37. 

girbak, a title, 429 n. 

Qismiya Bini, 686. 

qierage, a mare, 143. 

gitmir, a weight, 37. 

Qiyé Khan, son of Sahib Khan, 517 
(No. 184). 

Qiy& Khin Gung, 366 (No. 33), 484, 617. 

Qiyim Khan, son of Shih Mubammad-i 
Qalati, 478. 

gubuz, a musical instrument, 682. 

Qich Beg Humiyinl, 505. 

Qudsi, of Karabala, a poct, 672, 672 n. 
quicksilver, 40; habitually eaten, 430; 
when called kushia, 633, 633 n. 

qulij, meaning of, 381 n., 561. 

Qulij Khan, 35, 322, 380 (No. 42), 381, 
$81 n., 382. 

Qulij* ‘lah, 562. 

qullatayn, 212. 

Qundig Khén, 517 (No. 181). 

Qundiiz Khin, 408, 517. 

gar, or collection of weapons, royal flags, 
etc., 52, 52 n., 116, 293. 

Quraysh Sultan, of Kashghar, 511. 

qurs-kiib, 24. 

qujab, a dish, 63. 

Qugb* *d-Din Khin-i Chishtt, Shaykh, 
556 (No. 275). 

Qugb® ‘d-Din Mubammad Khin, 197, 
251, 353 (No. 28). 

Qugb* ‘d-Din. Shaykh, of Jalesar, 200. 


vide 


Qugb* 'd-Din, Bulgin of Gujrat, 560. 

Qutld Khin Lobinl, 344, 366, 380, 383, 
$05 n., 487; his sons, 686 

Quilugh, meaning of, 477. 

Qutlugh Qadam Khin, 477 (No. 123). 


ABI, a coin, 31, 31 n. 
Raff't [Rafit= 'd-Din Haydsr), 

of Kishin, a poet, 663, 663 n. 

Rafig!, 663 n. 

Raff% 'd-Din Safawi, Mirz&é, 500. 

Rah&*! Shaykh, a poet, 661, 661 n. 

vahaé, a coin, 29. 

Rahf, of Nish&pir, a poet, 680. 

Rahim Quill, 581 (No. 333). 

Rahmin Dad, Mirsi, 361. 

Rabmat Khén, son of Masnad-i ‘Alt, 557, 
564 (No. 306). 

Rehmat® 'llih, e singer, 682. 

Rai Man, 262'n. 

Raib&rf, a class of Hindus who train 
cemele, 155. 

Raje SAl! of Khandesh, 616; vide SAI 
Khia. 

Rajiwat, 468 

R&jpits, Janiha, 354n.; Kachhwihe, 
vide Bibiri Mall; Hidis, 449; 
Ranghar, 604; Rathore, 884, 510; 
vide Main, Munj. | 

Rajeingh, Raje, Kachhwiha, 600 (No. 
174). 

Raja, Sayyid, of Barha, 501 (No. 165), 
502. 


rakhi, a Hindd custom, 193. 

Rim Chand Bundela, 533 n., 545 (No. 
2468). | 

Ra&m Chand Chauhén, 566. - 

Rim Chand Kachhwihe, 555 (No. 266). 

Rim Chand Kachhwahs, son of Jagan- 
nith, 422. 

R&mchand Baghel&, 385, 306, 309, 4465 
(No. 89), 445 n.,'446, 681 n. 

Rim Chandr, Raja of Khurda, 548 (No. 
250), 677 n. 

Rém Dis, the singer, 680 n., 681 n., 683. 

Rim Das Diwin, Réy, 580 (No. 331). 

Rim Dés Kachhwiha [(Rija Karan), 
580 (No. 539), 540. 

Rim Sah Bundelé, 382, 545. 

Rémedb, Raja of Gwiliydr, 362, 366. 
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Rinks of Maiwér, 421, 422; vide Partab 
Singh, Udai Singh. 

Ranbés Khin Kambé, 440, 440) n. 

Ranghar R&jpits, vide RAjpiits. 

Rangeen, of Agra, a musician, 682. 

Rashahit® 'j-baylt,.title of a book, 638 n. 

rast, an acid, 24. 

Ratan Réathor, 386 

Ratan Singh Sisodiya, 460. 

Rathore, vide Rapite. 

rat, a weight, 16 n. 

Rawehaniyyahe, 35 n., 362, 368, 383. 

Ray Bhoj Hadi, 510 (No. 178). 

Ray Durgi Sisodia, 459 (No. 108). 

raybani, a kind of writing, 105, 106. 

Riy Mal ShaykhAwat, 462 

Ray Ray Singh, 328, 384°(No. 44), 516, 
504 


Riy al Darbéri, ShaykhAwat, 462 (No. 
106). 


Rag& Quill, 556 (No. 274,. 

Rac*l, a poet, 520 n. 

Ragawtl, 638 ; — Sayyids, 414; — Khin, 
a title, 486; vide Misawi. 

Ragawi Khén, Mirsk Mirak, 486 (No. 141). 

Ragiy® ')-Mulk, 419. 

rebellion of the Mirsis, 340, 349, 351, 352, 
404, 406, 419, 432, 483, 443; dates, 
480 n. 

refining of gold, 21; of silver, 23. 

religious views of the Emperor Akbar ; 
vide Akbar. 

reporters, 268; yide wigiSa-nawile. 

revenue, how paid, 13. 

revolt, military, in Bengal, 340, 875, 376, 
377, 476. 

rice, best kinds, 60. 

rigaS, a kind of writing, 106, 107. 

risdla-dér, an officer, 260. 

righg, a metal, 42. 

river tolls, 292. 

Riyds” 's-Sdlajin, title of a historical 
work, 472 n. 

Rizq* 'llah Khan, vide Hakim Rizq® 'Ilah. 

Roz-afzin, Raje, 404 n. 

rubab, a musical instrument, 662, 

ruby, a large one, 456. 

rabcni, a kind of writing, 105. 

ral-é (atiyd, a metal, 41-2. 

Rab® lah (1). £78. 


ruined towns, 554. 

Rukn* 'd-Din, « poet, 656 n. 
Ruky* ‘d-Din, Mahmid Kamingar, 
Shaykh, 606. 
Rukn® ‘d-Din, Shaykh, 007. 


Ram! Khin, Ustdd Jalabl, 489 (No. 146). 


runners, 146. 

Rap, « servant of Akbar, 470. 

Rap Mukund Sisodiya, 460. 

Rip Singh Sisodiya, 400, 

rupee, raised from 35 to 40 dime, 243; 
counted, 40 dims in salaries, 33; 
— of Sher Khin, 32; of Akbar, 33, 


$4. 
Répmati, the beautifal ¢.ncing gil, 
478. 


Raps! Bairigi Kachhwihs, 472 (No. 
118). 
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Raqayyeh Begum, daughter of Mirsk 


Hindal, Akbar’s wife, $21, 573. 
Rustam Khan Dakhini, 94. 
Rustam, Prince, 686. 
Rustam Safawi, Mirsi, 328 (No. 9), 329, 
392 n., 678, 686. 
Rustem-i Zamin, Shaykh Kabir, 585, 
686. 
Ruswi*t, 664 n. 
riy, « metallic composition, 43, 
ru*yat, 205. 
Ryiyat, son of Peshraw Khan, 558. 


ASADAT SAIt Khén, of Badakhebin, 


472 (No. 117). 
Sa‘adat Bini Begum, 686. 
SaSédat Khan, 533, 533 n. 
SeSaédat Khan, son of Zafar Khia, 
589, 
SaSddat Mirs&, 40] (No. 153). 
SeSad* ‘lish, Masihé-i Kairinawi, 613. 


SaSd* llah Nawisish Khan, 302, 302 n. - 


SaSed* 'llah, Shaykh, 616. 
Sabal Singh, 643 (No. 245). 
Sabbak, 23. : 

Sabdal Khan, 485 (No. 139). 
Sabri, a poet, 683 n. 

Sabibl, a poet, 652, 663 n. 
Sadiq, Mawlind, 610, 


Sadiq, Mubammad Khin, 382 (No. “.. 


Sedr-i “Iriq!, a katib, 107. 


Sedr Jahin Mufti, 106, $18, 219, 3228 2., 
$8), 363, 583 (No. 194). - 
Gedrs, of Akber’s reign, 276, 270, 280, 

Pea ae 686; Sadr of women, 
Sadr® 'd-Din, Qés!, 614. 
Sa‘d= ‘d-Din, of Khaf, 661 n. 
Sefa’t, Sayyid,.678, 580. 
Rafer as Khudiwand Khin Gujratt, 


5 a ere 
Khin, 577 (No. 326). . 

Safdar Khin, 577. 

saffron (sa‘tarin), 89, 453, 536. 


Sakeo* *l-Liedn, title of a book, 673 n. 
Sa‘id-i Badakhehi, 450. 
Sea‘id Khén Bahidur Zafer-jang, 519. 
Sa%id Khin-i Chaghtas, 351 (No. 25), 
$62 n., 302, 515. 
Se‘id Khin Gekkhar, 507, 608, 533 n., 
600 


Se‘id Mawilind, of Turkistin, 600. 

Sa‘id-i Toqb&*t, 486. 

sailors, 200. 

Sejiwal Khin Sar (Shuji‘at Khan), 473. 

Sekat Singh, 543, 551 (No. 256), 581 
(No. 342). 

Sakat Singh, son of Udai Singh, 585. 

Sakina B&ni Begum, 481, 408. . 

Sekri, of Maiwér, 585 (No. 966). 

Selibet Khin, 404 n. 

Saldbat Khin Bérha, 427, 446. 

Seldbat. Khin. Chirgis, 400. 

Selibat Khén Lodl, 565: 

Saleb* 'd-Din Sarfi, 656 n. 

Salim ‘lah, 290, 931. | 

salaries, of women, 46, 683; of 
pensioners, 503; of ship-captains, 
201; how paid, 272, 273, 375; 251, 
357, 260, 260, 261, 574, 575. 


Salih Diwina, 535. 

Saliba Bind, 401. 

RAlibs, @ post, 653. 

Salim-i Chishti, of Fathpar Stkyl, 178, 
277 n., 322, 441, 690, 552, 566, 580, 
008, 600, 615. 

Salim Khin Afghin, 456. 

Salim Khan Sirmir, 482. 

Salim, Prince, vide Jahingir. 

Salfm Quill, 684 (No. 357). 

Salim Sh&h, 382, 851, 507; vide Islem 
Shah, 

Salima Khénum, 489. 

Salfima Sultin Begum, 907, 321, 331, 345, 
489. 

salimf, « coin, 31. | 

Salmin of Séwah, a poct, 107 n,,, 

saloni, 21, 26, 27, 30. 

salt, manufacture ol, 525, 525n.; an 
antidote against drunkenness, 6265 n. 

Saltin Deoda, of Saroh!, 384; 385, 385-n., 
461. 

saltpetre, 58.. 

salutations, at court, 167. 

Seménjf Khan, 458 (No. 10). - 

— Khdn Qurghijf, 480 (No. 

» . 

Samarqandi!, Mir, 589. 

Simi‘a Begam, 464. 

Sasori, a poet, 678, 678 n. 

Samsim* 'd-Dawie, 404 n. 

Sameim" 'd-Dawla, son of Mir Husin 
Inja, 501. 

Sanabil, title of a book, 617. 

eanade, or grants, 269, 270; how sealed, 
273. 

San&*t, 619 n., 684. 

eanbiea, a dish, 63. 

sand for strewing on paper, 107. 

gandalf, 318, 319, 358 n. 

sandalwood, 87. 

Sarcshas. a fa: :ily of Amarkot, 361. 

Singa, the Piiwar, 504 (No. 411). 

Sa:.griém, of KharakpGr, 362; 494, 494 n., 


536n. 
Sangram, Akbar's favourite gun, 123. 
SMnt Kba:., of Hirdt, 531 (No. 216). 
eanj, or cymbal, 53. 
Sanjar, of Kashin, 665, 665 r 
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Muhammad Safi, 600 n. 


Beceem oe 


Sanjar, Mirzi, son of Khisr Khin Haséri, 
633 n. 

Sanjar Safawi, Mirai, son of Sultin 
Husayn Mirsd, 327, 555 (No. 272). 

Sinki, Rand, 475. 

Sanskrit, trevslations from 110, 112, 
200; names of the sun, 210, 212. 
candi (eatGji), a kind of horse, 140, 149 n. 

S&wal Singh Bundelé, 646. 

Sanwaldis Jidon, 502 (No. 896). 

sagaindma, 260. 

Séqi, Shaykh, 662, 662 n., 603. 

sigindma, a class of porms, by Sand*t, 
n.; by Shikebi, 646n.; by 


Sardir Khan, Mire’ SAbd® ‘llah, 346, 523, 
661. 

Sarfarés Khan, &“1 (No 257). 

Sarfi (Sayrafi), a poet, 651; as S&wah, 
656, 656 n. 

ear-fhat, «59, 271, 273. 

Sarkhush, the post, 263 n. 

Sarmadi Afghin, 364 

Sarmadi, of Iefah’.n, 677, 677 n. 

earmandal, a musical instrument, 681. 

Sarmast Khan, 585 (No. 362). 

Sarod Khan, of Gwilyér, a singer, 681. 


 ‘Satr Sil Bundeld, 546. 


Satr 84] Kachhwiha, 461. 

Sate Sal Ra&thor, 386. 

Sattis, a tribe, 577 n. 

Saturn, o: Zuhal, 211 n. 

Sawidl, a poet, 66U n. 

Sawansh, a historical work, 331 n.. 
460 n 

Sawatis« 'l-ilhdm, title of a book, 619. : 

edya-ban, ¢ royal ensign, 52. 

Sayf SAli Beg, 330. 

Say! Khan Barhs, 427, 455, 

Sayf Khén Kokua, 375 (No. 38), 376. 

Sayf* 'd-Din Husayn SAli Khan Barha, 
428. 

Sayf* ‘d-Din-i Safawi, 329. 

Sayf* ‘lldh, Mirz’, son of Quiij Khan, 
35 n., 561 (No. 292), 

Sayf* '!-Mulak, Shih Mukammad, 52s. 


Sdyil, a poet, 650 n. 


Sayrafi, a mint officer, lb. 

Sayrafl, a poet, 653 n.; vide Sarfl. 

Sayirghale, or rentifree land, 271, 278, 
300, 281. 

Sayyids of Amrohah, 496; ‘Arabsh&hi, 
423; of Barha, 367, 425; of Bukhéri, 
454, 457; of Gulisténa, 687n.; of 
Inj, 499; of Itdwa, 610; of Manikpir 
426; of Mieawi,414; of Ragawi,41¢, 

6838; Seldmi, of Shirds, 660, 570; 
Tabatibé, 663 n.; of Tirmisl, 578. 

science, how divided, 280 n. 

sealing-w. x, how made, 374. 

seals, impeial, 46, 54. 

sects, vide Khwijas; Maphriyé ; 
Mahdawis, Mahmidis, Nuqtawis, 
Ri. vehinie, Sumanis, Umani, 
Wihidis. . 

Shid Khén, 538 

Shad Khin, Mirss Shidmin, 345, +46, 
537 (No. 233). 

Shid! Be, 506. 

Shadi Be Usbak, 585 (No. 367). 

Sh&di Beg Shujd‘at Khan, 538 

Shad! Khan Afghén, 333 

Shidi Khan Shadi Beg, 506 

Shadi Shah, vide Mubammad Qasim. 

Shidmin Pakhliiwil, 563. 

Shafi, Mirzé, 463, . 

Shafiq, name of a writer, 550 n. 

Shah, a title, 358, 358, n. 

Shah Aba Turaib, 207. 

Shah Abd '1-MaSalt, Mir, $25, = 396 n., 
488. 

Shih ‘Alam Abmadabadt, 617. 

Shih SAIl Nizém Shah, 357. 

Shih Beg Arghin (under Babar), 325. 

Shih Beg Arghin, son of Zi 'l-Nin 
Atghiin, 390 

Shih Bog Khan, vide Khin Dawrin. 

Shih Beg Khan Arghin, 328. 

Shih Beg Khién Badakhahi, 490 (No. 148). 

Shih Budégh Khan, 402 (No. 52), 414. 

Shih Fana*i, eon of Mir Najaff, 471 
(No. 115). 

Shih “akbr® 'd-Din Misawi, Na ibat 
Khan, 445 (No. 88). . 

Shih Fath* "lah, 58 n. 

Shah (thiat Khan, 401 (No. 155), 498. 

Shah Husayn Arghin, Mirza, 300, 465. 
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Shih Jahingir, vide Hishml. 
Shah Khalil, vide Khelll, Shéh, 
Shih Mabmid, of Nishdpir, a kAtib, 100. 
Shih Malik, Mir, 517. 
Shih Mangir, Khyije, of Shiria, 22, “6 
355, 475 (No. 128). 
Sh&h, Mawlind, of Mash,had, « k&tib, 107. 
Shih Mirsé, 343, 513,514. 
Shih Mubammad, son of Masnad-i ‘All, 
692 (No. 305). 
Shih Muhammad, son of Quraysh Sultén, 
511, 560 (No. 310). 
Shih Muhammad Gakkhar, 661 (No. 
332). 
Shih Mubammad, Khin Qaldtl, 448 
(No. 95), 449. 
Shih Muhammad, Mawlind, 112, 600, 
610. 
Shih Mubammad, Mirsé, vide Ghasnin 
Khén, 410. 
Shah Mubammad, Mull, 218. 
Shah Qui! Khin Néranji, 536 (No. 231), 
665. 
Sh&h Quit Mabram-i Bahérld, 387 (No. 
45). 
Sh&h Quit Sal&bat Khin, 498. 
Sh&h Sulgdn, Mirsé, 468 n. 
ehdhala (cherries), 69; vide a“ 
Shiham Aghé, 489. 
Shiham Beg,'335 
Shiham Kbin Jalh.ir, 450 (No. 97). 
Shahimat Khan Barha, 428. 
Shahbiz Khén, son of Sharif Amir® 
"!-Umaré, 583. 
Sh&hbéz Khén-i Kamba, 197, 252, 344, 
347, 365, 383, 486 (No. 80), 466. 
shahi, a kind of silver, 23, 30. 
Shahjehin [Prince Khurram], 323, 324, 
328,329, 358, 358 n., 859; abolishes 
the prostration, 223 n. 
Shahnawiéz Kh&n, Mirza Irich, 360, 36), 
875. 
Shahnawisz . Khin-i Sefawi, 361, 527, 
S27n. 
Shahri, a poet, 468, 
Shahrukh Dantési, 601 (No. 392). 
Shéhrukh, Mirs&, son of Mirsé Ibriéhim 
Badakhehf, $21; 326 (No. 7); his 
children, 326, 327; 413, 413n.; 


Sh&brukh, son of Mirzi Rustam Safawi, 
329. 

Shahryér, Prince, 324, 574. 

ShéhO-khayl Afghin, 564. 

Shahzida Khinum, Akbar’s daughter, 
$21. 

Sha*ista Khan, Mireé Abi Talib, 575, 
576. 

Shajiwal Khan Sir, 473. 

Shama* il" 'n-Nabi, title of a work, 614. 

Shimla, a tribe of Turkmans, 648 n. 

shamea, an. cnsign, 52, 52 n. 

shamsherbiz, 262. 

Shams-i Bukhari, 590. 

Shamsl, Mirzé, vide Jahingir Quit Khan. 

Shame" 'd-Din Baéyasanghur, a katib, 107. 

Shams* ’d-Din Chak, 686. 

Shams® 'd-Din, Hakim® °]-Mulk, 611. 

Shams* 'd-Din Khaéfl Khwaja, 452, 469, 
498 (No. 159), 494, 550. 

Shams" ‘d-Din-i Khata*i, a katib, 107. 

Shams* 'd-Din, of Kirmén, a katib, 100. 

shamydna, an awning, 57. 

Shankal Beg Tarkhén, 389. 

Shépir, Khwaja, 572, 576. 

Sharaf, of Nishdpir, a musician, 682 n. 

Sharaf, of Yazd, an engraver, 55. 

Sharaf Beg, of Shiriz, 576 (No. 321). 

Sharaf* ‘d-Din Husayn, Mirz’, 339 
(No. 17), 340, 348, 375, 377. 

Sharf* 'd-Din, Mir, 570. 

Sharf" 'd-Din, Shaykh, Munair, a saint, 
50. 

Sharif, Amir® ’l-Umara, son of Khwaja 
SAbd® 's-Samad, 582 (No. 35)). 
Sharif-i Amuli, Mir, 185, 219, 502 (No. 166), 

502 n., 503, 504, 660-n. 
Sharif Khan, 415 (No. 63). 
Sharif, Mir, of Kolab, 593 (No. 406). 
Sharif, Mir, son of Mir Fath" 'llih, 609. 
Sharif, Mired, son of Mirzd SAla** ‘l-Din, 
588 (No. 372). 
Sharif-i Sarmadi, 681 (No. 344), 660n., 
677, 677 n. 
Shar7f Wuqii‘i, a poct, 660, 660 n. 
shatal, 213. 
shawis, 90, 97. 
Shaybini, a tribe, 335, 347. 
Shavbini Khan Uzbak, 389, 390. 
Shaykh Husayn, an engraver, 55. 
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Shaykh Husayn, Mawlind, 610. 

Shaykh Mir, 404 n. | 

Shaykhdwat Kachh:.dhas, 554. 

Shaykh-sida-yi Suhra;wardi, 106, 

Sher Afkan, son of Sayf Koka, 584 
(No. 355). 

oner Afkan Khan Humiyinl, 508. 

Sher Afl.an Khan Istajli, first hustar.d 
of Nir Jahan, 557, 591. 

Sher Salf Kémrani, 424. 

Sher Beg Yasiwulbishi, 58] (No. 334). 

Sher Khin, son of IStiméd Khan Gujrati, 
420. 

Sher Khin Faladi, 343, 419, 420, 133, 
447, 515. 

Sher Khan Mughul, 554 (No. 263). 

Sher Khwaja, 510 (No. 176). 

Sher Muhammad, 591 (No. 393). 

Sher Muhammad Diwina, 332, 373, 441, 
591. 

Sher Shih, son of SAdli Mubéris Khan, 
450. 

Sher Shih Sir, called by Mughul 
Historians Sher Khan, 347n.; his 
army reforms, 252; confers lands, 
266 n., 281 ; 362, 466, 473, 507, 564, 
566. 

Sher Zs..ain Bairha, 428, 430. 

Sher2zdd, son of SAbd* ’1]-Matlab Khan, 
442. 

Sherzéd Khin Bahadur, 578. 

Sheri, a poet, 112, 207, 212, 214, 679, 

. 679 n. 

Sheroya Khan, 505 (No. -168). 

Sherullgh, 589. 

Shisah, 360; how trated by Sunnis, 
439; may abuse their religion, vide 
tagryya. 

Shifd*i, a -vriter, 612. 

Shihaéb-i Bada}hshi, 538. 

Shihaéb Kaan, of GwAlyiir, a singer, 681. 

Shihab Khan, Haji, 401. 

Shihéb" ’d-Lin Ahmed Khan, or Shihib 
Khan, 352 (No. 26). 479, 660 n. 
Shikebi, Mulla, a poct, 356 n., 646, 646 n. 
Shimal Khin Chela, 44. (No. 154), 531. 

ships, 289, 200, 201. 

ahirbiring, U2. 

Shirwani Afghins, 687. 

shusha, & cabligraphical term, 064, 


Shuji Beg Arghiin, cide Shah Keg. 

Shuji‘, Mirza, Najabet Khin Badakhshi, 
326. 

ShujiSat Khan, ride SAbd® ‘llth Khan 
Usbak. 

ShujéSat Khiin, Mugqim-i ‘Arab, 400 
(No. 51), 401. 

ShujiSat Khan Shadi Beg, 538 

Shujé‘at .Xhan, Shaykh Kabir, 585, 
585 n., 686, 187, 588. 

BhujaSat Khan Sar, 473, 473 n. 

Shuji‘, a poct, 612. 

Shujé‘i Kabulf Asad Khén, 476 n. 

Shujdwal Khan Afghér, 496. 

Shukr* ‘ilah (Zafar Khin), son of Zayn 
Khan Koka, 360, 588 (No. 373), 589. 

Shukr* 'n-Nis&i Begum, Akbar’s daughter, 
321. 

shulla, a dish, 62. 

sijda, or prostration, 167, 190, 201, 488 ; 
continued by Jahdngir, 222n.; 
aholished by Shaéhjahan, 223 n. 

sijjt, 25 n. 

Sikandar Duténi, 567. 

Sikandar Khin Sir, 335, 394n., 396, 
305 n. 

Sikandar Mirzé, 5)3, 514. 

sikkachi, 22. 

silaraa (storax), 87 

Sildoz, a Chaghta*! clan, 481. 

Silhad! Kachhwiha, 555 (No. 267). 

silver, 23, 26, 27, 32, 38, 39, 43, 44, 45. 

sim-i eukhtu, a metallic componition, 42. 

sing, @ brass horn, 53 

Singrém, vide Sangrim. 

Sipahdér Khan, 566 

sipand, wild rue, 146 n., 647 n. 

sirhjé, of Ir‘abin, a poet, 639 n. 

Sirt Saf, a kind of cloth, 100. 

Sire tree, used in medic 10, £64. 

aita®s, 21. 

nitting, modes of, 168 n., 169. 

Sivrat, a Hindd festival, 210. 

Siwi Ram, 538. 

Siydh.goah, 301. 

Soji Kachhwitha, 348. 

soldiers, their pay, 
fined, 275. 

sounds. nature of, 104. 

Soz o Gudaiz, a Masnavwl, 675 n. 


258, 201, 3c4n.; 
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apecific gravity, 42; of pia at: 

spices, 67. 

Srigyan Khan, o singer, 681. 

Sri Rim, son of Gajpati of Bibdr, 437, 
466. 

Stewart's History of Bengal, 340, 308 n., 
400 n., 437 n. 

atitch, different kinds of, 95 n. 

storax, vide sildras. 

stuffs, 06, 97, 685. 

siibas, two officers appointed to each, 466. 

Subbin Khan, a singer, 681. 

Subbdn Qulf Khan, of Bukhér&, 580. 

Subbin Quli Turk, 415. 

Subbin Singh Bundeld, 546. 

Saft eihib, meaning of, 659 n. 

gafiyina, fast days at court, 61, 64. 

sugandh gigald (bdellium), 87. 

stigarcane, cultivation of, 73. 

Suhayl Khén Habehi, 356. 

Suhk Dev Bundclé, 546. 

“uhréb Khin, 464 

Suhrab Turkmian, 516. 

suki, a coin, 32. 

Sulaymdn (Solomon), king of the Jows, 
$19, 623, 623 n., 630, 633 n. 

Sulayman Karani, king of Bengal, 179, 
179 n., 334, 358n., 305, 471, 472, 
564; his death, 472, 472 n., 685. 

Sulaym&én Khwaja, 508. 

Sulaymin Lohanl, Khwaja, 586. 

Sulayman Mankli, 400. 

Sulaymdn, Mirzé, son of Khan Mirsé, 
$24 (No. 5), 325, 326, 338. 

Sulaymén Sh’ ‘dizi, Khwaja, 383, 577 
(No. 327) 

Sulaymin, Sultin, of Badakhsbén, 487. 

sulh-i kw'l, or toleration, 497 n. 

sulphur, 26, 41. 


guls, & kind of writing, 106. 


Sultin, nom-de-plume of several poets, 
337. 

Sultén Avam Gakkh.r, vide Adam. 

Sultdn SAI, KhwAjali, vide Afsal Kin. 

Sultan SAH, of Mashhad, a katib, 106, 
1C8 n. 

Su'tin SAli, of Qiyin, a k&tib, 108. 

Sulcin Beg'm, 489. 

Sultan Doorah, ride Saltin Deoda. 

Sultin Hifiz Husayn, a rusician, 682. 


Sultin Hashim, a musicign, 682. 

Sulgin Husayn Jeldir, 332, 417, 451. 

Sulgin Husayn, of Khujand, 109, 

Sultin Husayn Mirza, 311. 

Sultan Ibrihim, of Awba, 482, 602. 

Sultin Khénum, Akbar's daughter, 516. 

Sultan Khwaja, SAbd* 'l-SAzgim, 214, 
219, 220, 279, 282, 284, 466 (No. 108), 
467, 686. 

Sultin Mabmid, of Badakhshén, 324, 596. 

Sultin. Mahmid Mirza, 324. 

Sultin Muhammad-i Khandin, 108. 

Sultén Mubammad, Mungif Khan, 532.; 

Sultan Muhammad Nir, a kétib, 108. — 

Sultén Sérang Gakkhar, 507, 544. 

Sultan, Shaykh, of Thancsar, 110-11. 

Sultan Tatér Gakkhar, 507. 

Sultén" 'n-Niedi Begum, 323. 

sumanis, a sect in Sindh, 188, 188 n. 

gumni, @ coin, 31. 

aun, worshipped by Akbar, 209, 210, 211; 
honoured by Jahangir, 222 n. 

Sundar, of Oris, 594 (No. 414). 

Sir Dis, a singer, 681 n, 682. 

Sér Dis Kachhwiha, 435. 

Sar Singh Rathor, 386. 

sirajkrint, a, stone, 50. 

Sérato MaSni (Form and Ideal), title of a 
Magnawi, 670 n. 

Surjan Hida, Ray, 449 (No. 96), 482. 

surkh, a weight, 16, 16 n. 

surwr-yi Sulaymaai, a Persian 
dictionary, 584. 

surnd, o trumpet, 53. 

sultees, 363, 676 n., 681 n. 

swelling, a disease peculiar to Bhakkar, 


d baste a fighting clephant, 520. 
ae Akberi, chronology of, 


dear 252 

tabri, a dirham, 37. 

Tafrib® 'l-SI marat, title of a work, 378. 

Tafsir-i AaSani, 500. 

Tahir Beg, son of Khin-i. Kalin, 569 
(No. 312). 

Tahir Khan, Mir Fardghat, 448 (No. 04), 
603. 

Tahir Muhammad, Khwaja, 468, 688. 


Tah.c-i Misawi, Mir, 538 (No. 236). 

Tahir, son of Sayf® ']-Mulik, 528 (No. 
201), 593. 

Tahmis Mirzé Safawi, 328. 

Tahmisp, Shih, of Persia, 448, 449, 468 ; 
dies, 187. 

Tahmiras, son of Prince Dinyal, 322, 
323. 

Tahwildar, an officer, 4. 

taSinatiyan, 252. 

Taj Bibi, ride Mumtaz Mehall. 

Taj Khan, 508. 

Taj Khan Ghori, 344. 

Taj Khan Khatriya, 593 (No. 404). 

Taj-i Salmani, a kitib, 107. 

Tajak, a work on Astronomy, 112. 

Taj" 'd-Din, Shaykh, of Dihli, 190. 

Takaltu Khan, 517. 

fakauchiya, a kind of coat, 94, 653, 653 n. 

Takhta Beg-i Kabulf, 523 (No. 195). 

taklif, 205. 

Taklié, a Qizilbash tribe, 470. 

takwin, 205. 

takya-namads, 57. 

taSlig, a kind of writing, 107. 

taSliga, 259, 265, 269, 271, 272. 

ligiin, a metallic composition, 42. 

tamgha, 198. 

Tamkin, an engraver, 55; — @ wrong 
reading for Namakin, vide Abul 
Qéisim Namakin. 

tangar, 27. 

tanghan, a pony, 140. 

tank, a weight, 16, 16 n. 

Tansen, the singer (Tansain, Tansin], 
445, 531, 681, 682 n. 

Tantarang Khan, a singer, 681. 

Taqi, or Taqiyé, Mulld, of Shustar, 218, 
219, 584 (No. 352). 

Taqi, Mir, son of Mir Fath® ‘llah, 609. 

Taqi Muhammad, 584. 

Taqiyé, of Balbén, 684. 

tagiyya, practised by Shifahs, 360. 

farafddr, 300, 300 n. 

Tarbiyat Khan, 401. 

Tard] Beg Khan, 334 (No. 12), 335, 400. 

Tardi Khan, son of Qiyé Khan, 367, ‘458 
(No. 103). 

tari, or toddy, 75. 

Tarikh-i Alfi, 113, 113 n., 498. 


Tarikh-i Ilahi, or Akbar’s Divine Era, 
05. 

Tarikh-i Khan Jahan Lodi, 569. 

Tarikh-i MaSsiml, 464 n., 465 n., 548. 

Tarikh-i Rashidi, a historical w ork, 51], 
512 n 

Tarikh-i Sindh (MaSsiimi), 379. 

Tarikis, a tribe, 523. 

Tariqi, a poct, 667 n. 

Tarkhan, a title, 393; 
Akbar, 611. 

Tarkhan Diwana, 377. 

tarkul, a tree, 75. 

tarri, a fruit, 75. 

Tarson, Mulla, of Badakhshan, 220. 

Tarson Khan, 364 (No. 32), 365. 

Tash Beg, of Qipchiq, a musician, 682. 

Tash Beg Khan Mughul, 508 (No. 172). 

Tashbihi, of Kaghin, a poet, 532, 666. 

tashiha, 259. 

taslim, a kind of salutation, 166, 167. 

(assiij, a weight, 37. 

Tatar Gakkhar, Sultan, 507. 

Tatir Khan, of Khurasan, 468 (No. 111). 

Tatir Sultan, of Persia, 572. 

Tatirs, worship the sun, 220. 

Tawhid-i Iléhi, name of Akbar's religion, 
211. 

tatejih, army accounts, 270. 

tawqi*, a kind of writing, 106, 107. 

taxes, 285, 475; on marriages, 288; on 
horses imported, 225. 

fdzi, a kind of horse, 243. 

Tazkirat® 'l-Umara*, a historical work, 
497 n. 

ten ser tax, 285. 

Terry's Voyage to East India, 689. 

thana, meaning of, 369 n. 

thili, 62. 

tiger hunting, 293. 

Tihanpiiris, a clan, 426, 428, 429. 

Tilikei Kachhwéaha, 4385. 

tilwa, 262. 

timber, kinds of, 233, 287. 

Timir, 389, 395, 512. 

Timur and Napoleon I, 656 n. 

Timir-i Bidakhshi, 531. : 

Timér Khan Yakka, 531 (Ne. 215). 

Timuride, 513. 

tin, 43, 43 n. 


conferred hy 


titles, 250, 251, 262, 328, 350, 353, 358, 
358 n., 361, 388, 398, 398 n., 300 n., 
422, 453n., 404n., 565, 611; of 
Afghiina, 564; vide Tarkhin, Shah, 
Sultin, Farzand, Mir Saémin, Mir 
Shab, Mir Manzil, Mir Ruba‘i. 

Todar Mal Khatri, Raja, 33, 353, 364, 
373, 376 (No. 39), 377, 407, 414, 
414... 477; his birthplace, 687. 

toddy, vide tari. 

Tolak Khin Qichin, 492 (No. 158), 493. 

toleration, 497 n. 

tolls, river tolls, 292. 

Togbati, a Chaghtati clan, 480. 

translations from Sanskrit into Porsian, 
110, 111, 2U9. 

transmigration of souls, 188 n. 

Treasurics, 12, 14, 15. 

Tribes, vide Afridi, Afshér, Arghin, 
Arlat, Awan, Bahérlii, Bakhtyar, 
Barlés, § Batani, Bhadauriahs, 
Bhigiil Gakkhar, Chibh Dhunds, 
Nilahzik, Duldai, Gakkhar, Gharbah 
Kheyl, Gharjah, Gurji, Hazéreh, 
Ighur (Uigur), Jalair, JanjuSah, 
Jhariah, Jodrah, Kajar, Kakar, 
Kathi, Khanzadah, Khatars, Koh- 
tars, Kohbar,. Lohini, Mahmand, 
Maji, Maidaini, Main, Mangaril, 
Mawi, Miy&nah, Nikallu, Niydzi, 
Qaraqoinli, Qarlygh, Sendaha, 
Sattf, Shadhd-Kheyl, Shaibéni, 
Shamlii, Shirwani, Sildoz, Takli, 
Tariki, Talar, Toqbai, Turbati, Turk, 
Ustajlii, Uzbek, Yisufzal, Zulqadr ; 
vide Rajpite. 

Tai Muhammad Qaqshil, 689. 

Tii*i-begi, an office, 288. 

Tulsi Dis Jidon, 564 (No. 305). 

tumantog, a royal standard, 52. 

tuquz, or nine, a favourite number of the 
Mughuls, 393 n. 

Turbati, name of.a tribe, 373. 

turki, a kind of horse, 243, 244. 

Turks, their character, 609. 


CHLA Kachhwahe, 435, 436. 
Sad, vide aloes. 
Udai Singh, son of Jaymal, 472. 


Udai Singh, Moth Raja, of Jodhpur, 323, 
474 (No. 121), 475. 

Udai Singh, Rind of Mewar, 349, 379, 
398, 585. 

Ugar Sen Kachhwiha, 461. 

Uigur, vide Ighur. 

Ujjainiya Raja, of Bihar, 577 n. 

Ulfati, a poct, 35 n., 381 n. 

Ulugh Bog, son of Mirza Sultin, 334. 

Ulugh Khin Habshi, 483 (No. 135). 

Ulugh Mirza, 513, 514. 

Umani, a sect, 502, 502 n. 

SUmar bin Hubayrah, 37. 

SUmar, the Khalifa, 36, 37. 

SUmar Shaykh Mirzi, son of Timir, 311, 
513, 616. 

umara®-+ Libar, 250. 

Uinm Kulsiim Begum, 489. 

upla, or cowdung, 21. 

Urdii-hegis, armed women, 47. 

Urdii language, 378. 

SUrfi of Shiriz, the poct, 469, 639, 639 n., 
650 n. 

SUsman, son of Bahddur Khan Qirbegi, 
555. 

SUgman Lohini Khwaja, 362, 363, 586, 
587, 588. 

Usta Dont, a singer, 681. 

Usti Muhammad Amin, 682. 

Ustaé Muhammad Husayn, O82. 

Ustad Shih Mubammad, 682. 

Ustad Yiisuf, 682. 

Ustad Jalabi, ride Rimi Khan. 

Ustid Mirza SAli Fathagi, a singer, 
682 n. 

Ustajlii, a tribe, 687. 

Uways, Sultan, 325. 

itymag (aimdg), 402 n., 413 n. 

Uzbaks, 327. 

w=wi, an imperial seal, 54. 


ye of Akbar's reign, 595. 
Vagqiri, a poct, 392: 

Vazle Khan Harawi, 379 (No. 41), 395. 

Vazirs, of Akbar's reign, 595. 

vegetables, 68. 

voracity, 526. 

vowel-signs of the Arabic language, 

105. 
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' TAFA‘T, of Iefehin, a poct, 662. 
wages of labourers, 233; of sailors,. 

291. 

Wahdat SAli Rawshani, 452. 

Wiahidiyya, a sect, 602. 

Waisi, Khwaja, Diwan, 479, 516. 

Wajih" 'd-Din, Shaykh, of Gujrat, 437, 
499, 509, 607. 

Wakil, vide Vakil. 

Wala-jah, Prince, 527 n. 

Wali Beg, 584 (No. 359). 

Wali Beg Zu '1-Qadr, 348. 

Wali Dasht Bayarzi, a poet, 646 n. 

Wali Khan Lohani, 586, 587, 588. 

Wall, Mirzé, 323. 

Walihl, a poct, 664 n. 

Wagar, ride Vaqiri. 

wigqiSa-narls, or news writer, 268, 268 n. 

WagiSat-i Babari, History of Babar's 
reign, 355. 

wardrobe, the imperial, 93, 97. 

Wagli, a poet, 576. 

water, drunk at court, 57, 58; — of life, 
57, 625 n. 

waterfowl, 307. 

wax representation of the birth of 
Christ, 203, 686. 

wazifa, or allowances, 278. 

Wazir Beg Jamil, 527 (No. 200); vide 

-Vazir. 

weapons, list of, 117. 

weavers, 57, 04. 

weighing of the king, ctc., 276, 277; 
— of distinguished men, 682 n. | 

weights, 16 n., 37; vide babaghiri; 93; 
— of Kashmir, 90, 370. 

wine, drunk at court, 207; vide drinking. 

women, how many a Mubammad may 
marry, 182; 45; armed, 47 (vide 
Urdi-begis) ; perfect, 49; of Porsia, 
India, and Transoxanja, compared, 
346; how treated in the harem, 
380; — literary, ride Makhfi. 

wood, price of, 233. 

wreatlors, 263. 

writings, art of, 102. 

WugiSl, of Nixhipiir, a poet, 660. 


b ies a horse, 243. 
yad-daaht, 259, 269. 


Yédgar ‘All Sultan Tatiah? 578. 

Yédgir Hilali, a poet, 664, 664 n. 

Yiédgir Husayn, 484, 58) (No. 338). 

Yédgér Razawi, 370, 371. 

Yaby4, of Kash&n, a poet, 631 n. 

Yabyé, Khwaja, of Sabzwar, 670 n. 

Yabyé, Mir, a katib, 106. 

Yaby& Qazwini!, Mir, 496. 

yak-hath, 262. 

yekhni, a dish, 63. 

yamani, a dirham, 37. 

Yamin* 'd-Dawla Asaf-jih, 575; vide 
Agef Khin (IV). 

Yaqib Beg, son of Shih Beg Khan 
Daurén, 410. 

Ya%qab Beg Chaghta*!, 351. 

Ya‘qib Bukhéri Sayyid, 435. 

Ya‘qiib Chak, 535. 

YaSqab, Qég!, 183. 

YaSqib Sarff Shaykh of Kashmif, 191, 

. $35, 615, 651. 

yagi, a atone, 573 n. 

Yiqit, invents the naskh writing, 106. 

Yar Beg, 564. 

Yar Muhammad, Mir, of Ghazni, 337. 

Yaér Muhammad, son of Sédiq Khan, 561 
(No. 288). 

Yarig- Khin (Burdéq Khan ?), 512, 689. 

yasal, 169. 

Yatim Bahddur, 524. 

Yazid, 37. 

Yol Quli Anisi, a poet, 648, 648 n. 

gulma. e dish, 63. 

Yindn Beg, 585 (No. 369). 

Yasuf, son of ‘Umar, 37. 

Yésuf (Joseph), 628 n., 644 n. 

Yisuf Beg Chaghta°l, 351. 

YGsuf Harkun, Shaykh, 608. 

Yisuf-j Kashmiri, 591 (No. 388). 

Yoeuf hin, son of Hussyn Khin 
Tukriya, 403, 687. 

YG@euf Khan Chak, of Kashmir, 534 (No. 
228). 

Yasuf Khan Ragawi, Mires, of Mashhad, 
369 (No. 35), 370, 498, 675 n. 

Yiieuf Mitti, 466. 

Yasuf Muhammad Khan, son of - 
Khan, 340 (No. 18) 


Yasuf Shab, of Mash,had, a katib, 106. 
Ydsuf-24,ia, 214, 353, 367, 368. 


U feo (civet), 84, 85. 

Zafer Khén, Shukr® 'Ilab, 588, 589. 
Zahid, son of Sédiq Khan, 561 (No. 286). 
Zahid Khén Koka, 453. 

Zehir® ‘d-Din SAbd* "llih Im&mi, 646 n. 

Zahir® ‘d-Din, Khwaja, 593 (No. 397). 

Zahirt 'd-Din Yazd, Mir, 598 

Zéid® “llih, Mir, 526. 

Zain® 'd-Din Khéafl, 661, 66! n. 

Zekariya, Shaykh, of Ajodhan, 190. 

Zeki, Mir, 538. 

Zamin, Shaykh, of Panipat, 190. 

zamindoz, a tent, 56. 

zara (zarra], a coin, 31; s weight, 37. 

zard birinj, a dish, 61. 

Larrib, 22, 39. 

Zarrah o Khurshid, a Magnawi, 666. 

Zarrin-qalam, title of kétibs, 106, 109. 

2dl, 66 brevet,” 25). 

Zayn Khan Koka, 214, 346, 367 (No. 34), 
$67 n., 368, 369, 533 n., 662 n. 

Zayn Shih Gakkhar, 506 n. 

Zayn® 'd-Din, a kétib, 108. 

Zayn* ‘d-Din, Aba Bakr-i Tiybddi, a 
saint, 395. 

Zayn* 'd-Din SAl!, 593 (No. 408). 

Zayn* 'd-Din Mabmiid Kamangar, 608 n. 

Zayn® 1-SAbidin, Mirzd, son of Agaf 
Khin (III), 453, 643 n. 

Zayn® '1-SAbidin, Sultin of Kashmir, 
506, 680 n. 

Zeb* ‘n-Nis&i Begum, daughter of 
Awrangzeb, 322. 

Ziyé&* 'd-Din, Shaykh, 616. 

Ziyé** 'd-Din YOsuf Khin, 526, 527. 

Ziya*= "lah, son of Muhammad Ghaws, 
500. 


Ziya** 'l-Mulk, of Kashin, 557 (No. 276). 
Zorcastrians, 198, 320. 

Zubayr, 36. 

Zubal, or Saturn, 311 n. 

Zulaykhé, wife of Potiphar, 638, 628 n. 
Zulf SAlt Yana, 486. 

ZG '1-Faqir Khon Nugret-jang, 575. 

Za 'l-Nan Beg Arghin, Mir, 389, 300. 

26 'l-Qadr, a Turkish tribe, 667. 
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B-I Ghorband, 493. 
Abi, Mount, vide Abigarh. 

Abigarh, 385, 3865 n. 

Achin, 85, 86, 291. 

Afghinistdn. 31 n., 106 n. 

Agra, $2, 36n., 57, 58, 58n., 98, 129, 
184, 208, 277n., 3O0n., 308n., 
$10 n., 329, 331, 333, 341, 363, 366, 
375, 376, 388, 304, 441, 454, 455, 
480, 480 n., 496, 501, 500, 530, 537, 
540, 549, 560, 562, 566, 567, 574, 
576, 578, 579, 590, 609, 610, 687 n., 
646 n., 652 n., 667n., 681 n.; (fort 
of), 412, 579. 

Ag Maball, 350, 450, 490, 518. 

Ahmadibid, 32, 93, 343, 346, 352, 355, 
$71, 372, 375, 376, 380, 401,°419, 
420, 432, 457, 457n., 474, 480n., 
515, 516, 569, 570, 570 n., 607, 617, 
638, 649n., 650n., 656n., 659 n., 
678 n., 684. 

Ahmadnagar, 149 n., 366, 357, 358, ii 
416, 439, 498, 499, 502, i 

Ahro*t, 589. 

Ajmir, 32, 42, 151, 197, 200 n., 382, 339, 
346, 347, 348, 349, 363, 379, 384, 
432, 435, 437, 439, 461, 497, 498, 
602, 506, 516, 517, 610, 678 n. 

Ajodhan, vide Pik Patan. 

Akbarnagar, or i aa 362, 575. 

Alapir, 297. 

SAI! Masjid, 461, 506 n. 

Allah&bad, or Ilahabis, or [lgh&b4d, 32, 
200, 324, 320, 446, 452, 455, 578, 582, 
685; vide Piyég. 

Alwar, 32, 387 n., 401, 497, 607, 615. 

Amarkot, 334, 338, 361. 
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Amber, 347, 348 n., 361. 
Amethl, 576, 607, 616. 
Amner, 541 n. 

Amroha, 212, 424, 485. 
Amrearniyin, 297. 

Amul, 185, 199. 

Andajién (Farghdna), 380, 413. 
Aqdbin Mount, 412. 

Arail (Jalalabas), 470. 

Arbudé Achal, 385 n. 
Ardistin, 582. 

Arhang, in Badakhshin, 69 
Arracan, 43] n. 

Arrah (Bihér), 415, 437, 489, 489 n. 
Arvi, 541 n. 

Asadibid (Hamadin), 655 n. 
Ashti, 356, 541, 541 n. 


' Aatr, Fort, 359, 502, 509. 


Aatribid, 668 n. 

Atak, or Atak Bandras, 32, 160 n., 404 n., 
495, 495 n., 589. 

Athgah, 34] n. 

Audh, province, 344, 364, 380, 395, 416, 
424, 518; — (town), 32, 305, 438, 
488, 492, 617. 

Awinkéri, 507 n. 

Awbah (near Hir&t), 108, 482. 

Awla, 432. 

Awrangibid (or Khark!), 550 n. 

A‘zampir, 514, 607. 

Azarbiyjan, 329, 496. 


BR Khatin, 493. 
’ Badakhshin, 68, 69 n., 140, 167 n., 
. 180, 324, 325, 326, 327, 380, 350, 
413, 413 n., 418, 423, 484, 487, 577. 


Badalgarh, 412 n. 
Bad&*on, 32, 110, 110n., lll n., 449, 


556. 557, 616. 
Baghdad, 107, 536. 
Bagh-i Dahra, 560. 
Bégh-i Mirei Kamran (Lahore), 373, 
456 n., 505. 
Bagh-i Nir Manzil, 560. 
Bagh-i Safé, 512 n. 
Bagh-i Sardér Khan, 523. 
Baglina, 340, 440, 474, 516, 561. 
Bahat Du‘ab, 594. 
Bahat River, 370, 506, 544. 
Bahirah, 32, 233, 382, 525. 
Bahr&ich (Bhardij), 60, 451, 492, 501. 
Bahrimpira, 499. 
Babrayan, 87. 
Bahrich (Broach), 353, 354, 356, 416, 
419, 480 ri., 493, 515, 615. , 
Bajor (Bijir), 367, 383, 388, 443, 469, 525. 
Bajwéral, 140. 
Bakear (Buxar), 485, 532. 
Baktardépir, 365, 438. 
Balighat, 357, 358, 371, 453, 565, 566, 
569. 
Balandri, or Girewa Balandcsi, 368. 
Balandshahr, 429. 
Balépar, 358, 361, 371, 384, 569. 
Baliwal, 346. 
Balban, 584. 
Balin (or Malin), 661 n. 
Balkh, 185, 315, 325, 330, 418, 493, 495 n. 
589. 
Balichistin, 388. 
Bimiyan, 402. 
Bandraa, 32, 77, 561, 637 n. 
Banas River, 436 n. 
Bandel, 560 n. 
Bandhi, 385, 396, 396 n., 446, 523. 
Bangash, 328, 440, 519, 540, 544, 589, 591. 
Banpir (Panipir), 540, 540 n. 
Barahmila, 356, 535, 535 n. 
Barér, 129, 344, 358, 383, 490, 490n., 
498, 499, 541, 550. 
Bardwin, 363, 383, 406, 407 n., 557, 592, 
651 n. 
Barelf, 432, 537. 
‘Barha, 425, 408: 
Barhinpiir, 330 (where wrong Barhim- 
pir), 343, $57, 358, 359, $71, 391, 
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453, 474, 550, 561, 565, 566, 867, 
568, 578, 584, 644 n., 648 n., 675 n. 

Bari, 204, 297, 585. 

Baroda (Gujrat), 354, 420, 480 n. 

Basakhwin, 186, 199, 502 n. 

Basantpir, Kami,on, 403. 

Basiwar, 271 n. 

Bagrah, 87, 105 n. 

Bastar, 129, 129 n.. 

Bayawain, 129. 

Bayhaq, 559. 

Baziha, 587 n. 

Bengal, 32, 33 n., 72, 130, 157, 179, 179 n., 
190, 215, 264, 282, 200, 326, 320, 344, 
350, 351, 352 n., 361, 362, 363, 364, 
374, 375, 376, 380, 395, 406, 406 n., 
459, 468, 471, 472, 475, 482, 485, 
486, 487, 496, 497, 528, 637, 552, 
552 n., 553, 557, 658, 559, 560, 566, 
576, 586. 

Betwa River, 508 n. 

Bhadawar, 547. 

Bhadrak, 363, 404, 407, 496. 

Bhagalpir, 350. 

Bhainsl, 432. 

Bhaironwiél, on the Bidh, 430n., 435, 
455, 456, 456 n., 505, 505n.; near 
the Chanab, 505 n. 

Bhakkar, 32, 68, 199, 200, 201, 282, 361, 
365, 388, 390, 391, 391 n., 468, 464, 
464 n., 465, 473, 485, 525, 538, 548, 
578, 579, 580, 616. 

Bhakra pase, 544. 

Bhakrala, 544. 

Bhander, 568. 

Bhisrin (Sasseram), 577 n. 

Bhath Ghord, 129, 382, 306, 445, 446, 
685. 

Bhati, 350, 350 n., 362, 365, 365 n., 383, * 
438, 476 n., 482. 

Bhatindé, 151, 297. 

Bhatnir, 151, 207. 

Bhils&, 356. 

Bhimbar, 484, 660 n. 

Bhojpir (Bihar), 577 n. 

Bhow4l, 365. _ 

Bidaulf, 426, 429, 431. 

Bigrim, 434, 488 n. 

Bihfr, 88, $329, 344, 345, 351, 353, 362, 
374, 375, 376, 377, 380, 388, 305 n., 


437, 438, 452, 466, 401, 404, 494 n., 
499, 500, 502, 519, 523, 556, 558, 
576, 577, 577 n., 569, 818, 685, 688. 

Bihari (Mugaffarnagar), 430. 

Bihishtébad,. vide Sikandrah. 

Bijagarh, 180, 348,474. 

Bijipor, 34n., 318, 322, 384, 359, 498, 
501, 520, 537, 665 n.. 

Bijnor, 432 

Bik&air, 151, 323, 331, 384, 385, 448. 

Bildspir, 490, 431. 

Bilgrim, 33] n., 425, 617. 

Bir, 371, 510, 526. 

Birbhiim, 432, 496, 554 n. 

Bistém, 559. 

Biy&h River, 332. 

Biy&na, 342, 418, 514, 615. 

Bounlee, 435 n., 496 n., 589 n. 

Brahmaputra River, 366, 440, 540, 586. 

Broach, vide Bahréch. 

Bukhéré, 108 n., 315, 389, 484, 466 n., 
653, 653 n., 673 n.. 

Bullina, 400 n. . 

Bandi, 450, 472, 577. 

Burhindbad, 439. 

Bashanj, 493. 

Bust, 538. 


Ce vide Kambhiyat. 

Caspian Sea, 57 n., 184. 

Chaméri, 467, 608. 

Chimpinir, 86, 334, 420, 515, 570, 570 n. 
Chanib River, 58, 456, 505, 508 n. 
Chandsuri Chandaura, 431. 

Chanderi, 120, 642. 


Chaurigadh, 397, 446. , 

 Chausé, 374, 382, 450, 472, 506. 

Chhach valley, 545 n. 

Chhatbaniré, 428. 

Chilianwilé, 508 n. 

China, 83, 87. 

Chinese Tartary, 99. 

Chios (Qisfis), 83. 

Chitor, 320, 349, 398, 406, 447, 449, 481, 
514, 548, 585, 685. 
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Chittud, 406, 407. 

Choténa, 584. 

Chunar (Chanidh), Fort, 306, 432, 450. 
481. 

Cyprus (Qibrus), 83 


pa (Tenasserim), 86, 201. 
Daigir, Fort, 437. 

Dakhin, 88, 101, 157, 264, 357, 523. 

Dalamau, 523. | 

Daéman-i Koh, 482. 

Demiwand, 612. 

Déndes, vide Khindesh. 

Dandoga, 434. 

D&ngall, 506 n., 508 n., 689. 

Dantir, vide Dhantir. 

Darwishibéd, 661 n. 

Dasthiré River, 382. 

Dawar (Zamin Déwar), 327, 328, 329, 
334, $47, 422, 448, 449. 

Dawlataébid, or Dhirigarh, or De,ogtr, 
478, 639, 647, 660 n., 565, 568. 

Daynir, 329. 

De,ogarh, vide Untgir. —, 

De,ogir, vide Dawlatabad. 

Deoll Sajarf, 387 n. 

Deosa, 348. 

Dhaka, 576, 586, 587. 

Dhameri, 645. 

Dhamini, 454. 

Dhantir (Dbantéwar), 563, 591. 

Dhaniri, 591. 

Dharangion, 685. 

Dhirigarh, vide Dawlatébid. 

Dhérir, 372. 

Dhisri, 429. 

Dholpir, 384, 527 n. 

Dholqah, 376, 434. 

Dighaputi, 688. 

Dih Qisiydn, 553. 

Dihli, 32, 157, 190, 818, 335, 342, 349, 
352, 359, 360, 394, 396, 434, 443, 454, 
456, 456 n., 457, 465, 468, 518, 552, 
607, 609, 611, 613, 646 n., 668 n. 

Dikhdér, 332 n. 

Dipilpir (Malw&h), 185, 332, 432, 604; 
(Panj&b), 343. 

Disah, 689. 

Diu, 345, 372. 

Dor River, 501 n. 


Dinéra, 437, 437 n. 
Dingarpar, 419, 443, 473, 554, 554 n. 
Dwirké, 344. 


DAR, ride Idar. | 
Europe, 95, 98, 99, 100, 101, 101 n., 
103, 169, 289, 301 n. 


DAK, 206. 

Fansir (in Sumatra), 84 n., 684. 
Farah, in Sijistén, 43 n., 328, 448. 
Farankad, near Samarqand, 480 n. 
Faridabad, near Dihli, 457, 688. 
Fathabad (Panjab), 456, 473 n.; Kharki, 

650 n. 

Fathabid Sarkiér Boglé (Bengal), 404, 
405. 

Fathpir, a village near Kareh, 337. 

Fothpir Hanswah, 380, 425 n., 507. 

Fathpir Jhinjhend, 297. 

Fathpir Sikri, 57, 58, 93, 184, 192 n., 
212, 233, 322, 343, 344, 376, 401, 
408, 441, 467, 497, 552, 555, 556, 
557, 576, 580, 669 n. 

Fayz Nahr canal, 333. 

Firdzabad, 336. 


AKKBHAR District, 544, 689. 
Ganga (Godavari), 510. 

Ganges, 33 n., 39, 58, 334, 336, 378, 38], 
306. 

Gango, 607, 616. 

Ganjaba, Fort (Ganjdwa), 464. 

Garha (Gadha) or Garha-Katanga (Jabal- 
pir), 129, 344, 372, 373, 382, 396, 
396 n., 397, 403, 413, 447, 450, 451, 
473, 500, 537, 558, 602 n. 

Garhi (Bengal), 344, 350, 356, 361, 374, 
400 n. 

Garmoale, $27, 417, 448. 

Gauf, 64, 384, 406, 407, 450, 593. 

Gawil, Fort, 499. 

Gaya, 497 n. 

Ghandak River, 383, 411. 

Ghartwall, 300 n. 

QGharjistén, 364, 413 n., 528. 

Ghatréghal, 557. 

GhisipGr, 218, 327, 336, 415, 451, 492, 
518, 594. | 
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Ghaznin (Ghasnf), 337, 353, 400, 415, 
416, 417, 476 n., 506. 

Ghordgh&t, 129 n., 363, 365, 399 n., 400, 
421, 438, 482, 528, 508, 685. 

Ghujduwan, 561. 

Gidhor, 536 n. 

Gilén, 184, 186, 468, 497, 520, 611. 612, 
644, 644 n. 

Go,as, 351. 

Goganda, 361, 437; battles of, when 
fought, 460, 460 n., 536. 

Golah, vide Kant o Golah. 

Gondwanah, 397, 569. 

Gorakhpir, 32, 395, 399, 400. 

Goshkan, or Joshaqan, 57, 208, 298 n. 

Gajan, 559. 

Gijar Khan, 506 n. 

Gujrat, town in the Punjab, 08, 466 n., 
526. 

Gujrat (province), 24, 33 n., 35 n., 72, 81, 
86, 88, 98, 99, 149 n., 151, 157, 181, 
193, 215, 263, 206 n., 330, 331, 384, 
342, 343, 344, 346, 352, 354, 355, 350, 
371, 376, 379, 380, 388, 416, 418, 420, 
421, 452, 456, 457, 457n., 458n., 
461, 474, 479, 480 n., 499, 500, 516, 
516, 524, 534, 566, 569, 570, 579, 582, 
613, 676 n., 680 n. 

Gulpdigan, 658 n. 

Ginabid (Junabid), 66). 

Giniachir, near Jalindhar, 332 n., 687. 

Gira, or Kurar, 545 n. _ 

Gwiliydr, 32, 60, 120 n., 235, 330, 346, 
362, 366, 366 n., 412, 424, 484, 507, 
509, 527, 551, 607, 608, 609, 617, 
658 n., 680 n., 681, 682. 


ADAUTI, 449. 

Haibatpir, vide Pati Haibatpir. 
Hailan (Panjéb), 387, 508 n.; vide Hild. 
Hajipir, 215, 218, 334,344, 361, 374, 888, 

403, 450, 468, 492. 
Haldipir, 560 n. 
Hamadan, 191, 329, 655, 655 n. 
Hamidpir, 614. 
Handiyah, 129, 129 n., 537, 585. 
Hardwar or Haridwar, 3°, 58, $78. 
Haripir or Harpir, 406. 5 7 
Haryigarh, 129, 129n. — 
Hasan Abdil, 469, 580. 
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Hishimpir, 431. 

Hatkanth, 341, 341 n., 424, 547. 

Hatyé, 544. 

Hatyépul, 540, 567. 

Hazara, 301. 

Hilélibad, 352. 

Hild, ride Haili. 

Hindi Kush, 326. 

Hirépir, 370. 

Hirét, 98, 99, 100, 108, 108n., lll n,, 
315, 371, 382, 392, 395, 471, 493, 
578, 642, 661 n., 672 n., 682. 

Hirmand River, 327. 

Hisér (Kabul), 386, 481, 679. 

Hisir Firdza, 32, 60, 338. 

Hoshangabad, 129. 

Higll, 406 n., 487, 560, 560 n. 

Hurmuz (Ormuz), 668 n. 


[mr (Edar), 343, 353, 447, 479, 536, 
556. 


Tlahabds, or Tlahabad, vide Allahabad. 

Tlichpiir, 344, 499, 566. 

Inch (Kashmir), 540. 

Indari&b, 478. 

Indus River, 39, 495 n., 506, 507, 540. 

Trin, 14, 23, 57, 68, 93, 104, 105, 169, 
606 n., 579. 

SIriq, 23, 37, 140, 161, 329, 330. 

Trich, 524. 

Ig¢fahin, 57 n., 98. 109, 496, 579, 582, 612, 
635, 639 n., 646, 616 n., 662, 662 n, 
676, 677. 

Ishtaghar, 367. 

Islimpir (Rimpir), 459, 460. 

Tetélif, 423 n. 

Itdwa, 347, 415, 519. 

Itim&dpir, near Agra (73, 4/3 n. 


AGDESPUR, 437, 488, 958. 
. Jahindbéd, 406 n., 407 n. 

Jaipir, 348 n., 462, 462 n. 
JBis, 576. 
Jaisalmir, 151, 207, 533. 
Jaitéran, 424, 424 n. 
Jakdara, 367. 
Jalalabad, 325, 933. 
Jalalibis, 470. 
dalélpir, vide Kharwan. 


Jiélandhar, 32, 332, 332 n., 338, 432, 507, 
614. 

Jaldpir, 451. 

Jalesar (Orisa), 404, 407; near Dihli, 
469 


Jalnipir, in Bardr, $22, 371, 371 n. 

Jélor, 42, 384, 553, 689. 

Jim, 335, 305 n., 500, 611. 

Jammé, 360, 507 n., 519. 

Jamna River (Jamun), 58, 412, 521. 

Janaath, 426, 429, 430. 

Jarin Bandar, 655 n. 

Jaunpiir, 32, 198, 278, 334, 335, 336, 337, 
$51, 356, 365, 371, 381, 382, 397, 
415, 416, 438, 450, 451, 462, 468, 
476, 485, 49°, 499, 561, 607, 618, 
638 n., 671 n. 

Jazatir, 662, 662 n. 

Jossore, Jasar, 320, 364. 

Jhannf, 608. 

Jhansi, 500 n. 

Jharkhand, 130, 362, $305, 536, 554 

Jhelam River, 508 n. 

Jhinjhon, cide Fathpiir. 

Jhosl, 329, 470. , 

Jhujhar, 331, 403, 429. 

Jodhpir, 151, 297, 349, 384, 437, 474. 

Joli. Jénsath, 429, 430, 431. 

Jon (Sindh), 330. 

Joshagin, vide Goshkén. 

Junibud, 634 n., 661: ride Gindbad. 

Jindgarh, 344, 346, 354, 355, 376, 433, 
499, 516, 470 n. 

Junir, 566. 

Jurbigin, 658 n. 

Juwayn, 559. 


ABUL, 32, 35 n., 57, 68, 69, 99, 225, 
$01, 325, 326, 332, 333, 335, 363, 

$50, 362, 408, 400, 410, 412, 478, 
487, 492, 405, 495 n., 502, 508, 523, 
533, 538, 589. 

Kachh, 140, 151, 344. 46], 477, 477 n., . 
570, 581, 582. 

Kahan River, 544. 

Kahérmatri River, 526. 

Kaili,odha, 431. 

Kakapér, 540. 

Kikor, 616. 

Kakrcull, 431. 


Kalall, 348. 

Kalimir, 32, 330, 457, 578. 

Kélépéni, 545. 

Kalinjar, 309, 444, 446, 568, 680 n. 

K&lpi, 32, 337, 358, 389, 442,.518, 545, 
608. 

Kalyénpir, 451. 

Kami,on, 403, 482, 602 n. 

Kambhiyat (Cambey), 291, 340,343, 493, 
61S 


Kamraj, 90, 370. 

Kangrah, 361, 456, 457, 544, 573. 

Kantit, 470.. 

K&nt o Golah, 403. 

Karabala, 672, 673 n. 

Karah (Karah-Minikpir), 202, 336, 396, 
507. 

Karanja, 541 n. 

Karhari, Fort, 382. 

Kari, in Gujrat, 420. 

Kashin, 57 n., 98, 98 n., 99, 109, 196 n., 
582, .663, 663 n., 665, 666. 

Késhghar, 325, 839, 304n., 511, 512, 
612 n. 

Kashmir, 32, 34 n., 60, o8, 60, 60 n., 79, 
80, 90, 90 n., 98, 100, 112, 140, 157, 
160 n., 169, 216, 200, 305, 307, 309 n., 
322, 370, 371, 379; conquest of, 


412; 484, 401, 504, 506, 507, 513, 


618, 519, 520, 533, 534, 535, 539, 
540, 542, 651, 676, 676 n., 680 n. 

Katak, 334, 404 n., 406, 407.. 

Katangl, 306 n.; vide Garha. 

Kathiwiar, 420. 

Kayrina, 613. 

K&sarin, 549. 

Khabishan, 675 n. 

Khéachrod, 534. 

Kbit, or Khaw tf, 493, 404, 694 n., 661 n. 

Khaibar Pasa, 443 n., 679 n. 

Khalgiw (Colgong), 350 n., 400 n. 

Khallukh, 98 n. 

Khandir (1), 462 n. 

Khandesh (Dandesh), 34 n., 35, 72, 343, 
345, 356, 357, 357 n., 358, 474, 516. 

Khanpir, 487; (Panjab), 606 n. 

Kharakpir (Bibar), 404, 536. 

Kharbisa, 544. 

Khari, 431. 

Mharjard, 494. 


Khark!, vide Aurangibéd. 

Kharwa Jalalpir, 430. 

Khataulf, 430, 431. 

Khatora, 431. 

Khatta, 570. 

Khawif, vide Khif. 

Khayribid (Panjab), 353, (Audh), 396, 
414, 425 n., 441, 447, 477, 482, 518, 
523, 607. 

Khizrabad, 353. 

Khizrpir, 365. 

Khurisin, 23, 57 n., 98, 108 n., 327, 328, 
346, 382, 389, 390. 

Khurda (Orisa), 548, 652, 677 n. 

Khush&b, 338, 408, 409, 525 

Khizist&n, 57, 57 n. 

Khwaja Awash, 493. 

Khwaja Sayyérin, 493. 

Khwarasm, its music, 52; 100, 651. 

Kingri, 579. 

Kirmin, 57, 653 n. 

Koch, vide Kiich. 

Koh-i Sulayman, 466. 

Kokra, 438, 536, 536 n. 

Kolab, 484. 

Kol Jalal, 366. 

Komalnair, or Kdbhalmir, 437, 602 n. 

Korra, 489. 

Kot Khachwa, 477, 477 n. 

Kotha, 449. 

Kotla, Fort, 349. 

Kich Bibér, 140, 329, 350, 362, 365, 400, 
482, 552 n. 

Kach Haji, 662, 552 n., 689, 

Kahbpiya, 678 n. 

Kuhats, 506 n. 

Kfindlf, 429. 

Kurar, 544. 

Kurdistin, 329. 


| Fgyouc 441. 
rar Bander, 291, 391; vide 


epreaiiay (Audh), 687. 

Lahor, $2, 3$ n., 57, 72, 98, 96, 99, 101, 
216, 200, 324, 326, 330, 331, 353, 
854, 359, 372, 373, 37, 304 n., 806, 
403, 455, 456n., 457, 488, 488 n., 
495, 505, 514, 549, 559, 562, 576, 


575, 589, 602 n., 607, 608, 610, 614, 
616, 616, 617, 630 n., 678 n., 662 n., 
686, 687, 689. 

Lakbi Fort, 356, 541. 

‘Lakhinpar, 369. 

Lakhneu, 33, 373, 305, 403, 403 n., 432, 
468, 523, 524, 583, 681 n. 

Lakhnor (Sambhal), 380 

Lalang, Fort, 516. 

Lamghénit, 367. 

L&ristin, 549, 600, 668 n., 670 n. 

Lohari,.465, 526; vide Labarf. 

Lohgadh, 539. 

Lidhiyana, 333, 470. 

Luhdwar, 34) n. 

Lin! (Baunlf ?), 435, 589. 


Mf ACHEIWaARa, $80, 423. 

Madaran, 406, 406 n., 407 n. 

Madinah, 284 n., 326. 

Mahdi, Fort, 404 n. 

Mahindra River, 348, 515. 

Mahkear, 499, 539. 

Mabhniidabad, 570 n. 

Maiman, 432. 

Mairtha (Mirath), 340, 307, 308, 472, 483, 
531, 553 n. 

Maisina, 543, 579, 594. 

Maiwaér (Mewar), 379, 421, 459. 

gees (Majhers), 426, 429, 431, 


reer (Meces), 99, 181, 182, 187, 191, 
197, 199, 207, 217, 217 n., 283, 284, 


284 n., 326, 328, $30, 381, 340, 345, . 


373, 374, 388, 408, 411, 511, 656 n., 
6678 n.. 


Malwah, 24, 72, 88, 129, 185, 326, 330, 

«$87, 341, 348, 347, 352, 353, 354, 
964, 388, 401, 403, 403, 404, 406, 
416, 440, 440 n., 471, 478, 474, 513, 
515, 534, 567, 568. 

Mandalgarh, 6501. 

Mandlé, 306 n. 

Mandii,tr, 412 n. 


Manda, or Minda, 33, 358, 401, 402, 404, 
406, 513, 554, 567, 579. 

Mangalkot, 487, 491. 

Minikpar, 396, 307, 399, 4165. 

Minkot, 330, 335, 338, 341, 447, 360, 
304 n., 305 n., 403, 416 .n., 507. 

Manoharpir, 554 n. 


Miargala, 544, 545, 545 n. 

Marw, 644. 

Miarwir, 347, 531. 

Mash,had, 57 n., 99, 106, 108, 392, 360, 
871, 414, 414n., 600, 584, 684n., 
638, 662 n., 675, 675 n., 678, 680 n., 
681, 682. 

Mathila, Fort, 464, 465 

Mathuri, 204, 381, 504, 534, 546. 

Mau (NGrpir State), 360, 586. 

Mi-wara 'n-nahr, 196, 346. 

Mazandarin, 659, 679, 679 n. 

Mednipar, 364, 406 n., 407, 538. 

Megna River, 365 n. 

Mewér, vide Maiwir. 

Mewit, 140, 262, 331, 334, at 354, 
364 n., 552. 

Mishi (Champaran), 492. 

Mir&énpir; 431. 

Miyin- Kal (Samarqana), 402. n., 615, 
615 n., 636, 637 n. 

Mohén (Audh), 502 

Mohinf, 402, 415. 

Molher, 561. 

Mol Manobarnagar, 554 

Morna, 431. 

Mughulmari, 407, 407 n. 

Mubammadabéd, 451, 492 

Mubibb ‘AlipGr, 466. 

Munnipore (Assam), 309 n. 

Mulkipir, 565. 

Multdn, 32, 195, 320, 345, 340, 351, 356, 
364, 370, 383, 390, 301, 302, 436, 
465, 526, 555, 576, 580, 614. 

Munair, in Bihar, 50. 

Mungarwil (1), 337. 

Mungir, 377. 

Muridébéd, 534. 

Murshiddbid, 363, 496. 

Mugaffarnagar, 425, 427; built, 490, 431. 


Nea (Sambhal), 415n.; vide 


Nédot, 355, SS sas 

Nagarchin, $10 n. 

Nagarkot, 349, 360, 443, 471, 515. 

Nagina, 432; vide Nadinah. 

Nagor, 33, 101, 151, 175, 331, 364, 379, 
384, 307, 405, 422, 480 n., 548, 553 n. 

Nahr-i Shihib Canal, 353. 

Nahrwilah, vide Patan (Gujrat). 

Najaf, 639 n. 

Namaksér, 525, 525 n. 

Nandanpir, 129. 

Narbaddah River, 343, 354, 359, 404, 474. 

Narhan, 451. 

Narnaul, $35, 347, 388, 399, 607. 

Narwar, 120, 129 n., 542. 

Nasik, 385, 459. 

Nauséri, in Gujrat, 198. 

Naushid, in Turkestin, 98 n. 

Nawibganj (Singror), 336. 

Nawshatra, 484. 

Nazar, 672 n., 673 n 

Nazrbér, 354, 516. 

Nek Ujyil, 587. 

Nila River, 326, 507. 

Nimlah, 60. 

Nishdpir, 108, 108 n., 337, 352, 379, 493, 
559, 649, 660, 680. 

ears 278 n. 


DGIR, in the Dakhin, 360, 556. 
Oorcha, vide Undchah. 

Oris&, 130, 318, 344 359, 362, 362n., 
364, 365 n., 366, 375, 376, 380, 383, 
395, 395 n., 400, 400 n.. 404, 404 n., 
4u5, 406, 474 n., 501, 527, 582, 533, 
534, 548, 552, 571, 586, 587, £94. 

Ormu’*, vide Hurmusz. 


AJKORA River, 368. 
Pahlunpir, 689. 
Pak Patan (or Patan-i Panjab, or 
| »Ajethan), 3., 100. 297, 343, 653 n. 
Pakhali, 160, 504, 535. 563. 
Pakka, 544. 
Palétu.u, 494 n., 077 7. 
Panhi: {°, 58, 6383, 
Panipat, It”), 335, 433, 613. 


Panipir (Kashmir), 540 n.; vide Binpir 
and Panpir. 

Panjab, 23 n., 26, 31 n., 35 n., 58, 68, 72, 
140, 158, 182, 326, 330, 331, 338, 
339, 353, 385, 387, 394, 304 n., 408 

451, 456, 471, 495, 506 n., 507, 508, 
519. 

Pannah, 120, 470, 685. : 

Panpir (Panipir), in Kashmir, 90; vide 
Panipir. 

Paraspir, in Kashmir, 90. 

Parenda, 454, 404 n. 

Parsaror, 373. 

Patan, or Patan-i Panjab, vide Paik 
Patan. 

Patan (Gujrat), 326, 332, 330, 343, 354, 
355, 365, 402, 420; battle of, 432, 
433; 445, 447, 458, 458n., 461, 
480 n., 400, 499, 500, 515. 

Patan (on the Godavari), 510, 589. 

Pathin (Paithin), 320, 456, 495, 506. 

Péthri, 556. 

Patt Haybatpir, 140. 

Patiyala, 429. 

Patna, 32, 334, 376 377, 383, 411, 471, 
518. 

Latyalt, 402. 

Pauniér, 541 n. 

Péiwangarh, 334. 

Pegu, 291. 

Persia, 18, 31 n., 60 n., 70, 90, 141, 181, 
184, $26, 328, 330, 347, 471. 

Peshiwar, 368, 381, 408, 434, 519, 523. 

Pharwila, 506 n., 689. 

Phillaur, ‘687. 

Pihénl, 522, 522 u., 523. 

Pind Dédan Khan, 507 n. 

Pind{ Gheb, 507 n. 

Pinjar, 535. 

Piyag (vide Allahdb&d), 307. 

Portugal, 101, 291. 

Pothwir, 544, 54% n. 

Pir Mandal, 437. 

Porf, 362, 305 n., 400 n. 

Pirnia, 432, 182. 


AtIN (Persia), 108 n., 6¢', 661 n. 
Qalat, 320, $47, 448, 506. 
Qanawj, 33, 330, 333, 338, 341 n., 358, 
415, 516, 522, 532. 


Qandahar, 69, 326, 327, 328, 329, 330, 
334, 335, 347, 358, 367, 373, 389, 390, 
391, 394 n., 408,,409, 410, 417, 448, 
449, 404n., 495 n., 513, 566, 572, 
578, 580, 615. 

Qarabigh, 367. 

Qazwin, 107, 109, 219, 496, 643. 

Qibrus, vide Cyprus. 

Qipchig, 682. 

Qirghiz, 140. 

Qiryat-i Khudawand Khan, 490 n. 

Qlisis, or Qistis, vide Chios. 

Qum, 578, 667. 

Qunduz, 330. 


AHUTARA, 539. 
Rajaiwat, 347. 

Rajmahall, vide Akbarnayar. 

Rajor, in Kashmir, 322, 513. 

Rajori, 60. 

Rajpipla, 355. 

Rajpitani, 365. 

Rajshahi, 688. 

Rampir (I{slampiir), 459, 460. 

Ramsir, 574. 

Rankatta, 352. 

Rantanbhir, 33, 199, 342, 349, 373, 421, 
435, 435 n., 436, 436n., 449; 459, 
482, 489, 519, 540. 

Rasht, 644 n. 

Rasilpir, on the Jhelum, 387. 

Ratanpar, 129, 129 n., 446. 

Rawal Pindi; 507 n., 544. 

Ray (Khurasin), 668, 668 n. 

Riy Bareli, 336. 

Raysin, 129, 329, 344, 500. 

Red Sea, 87. 

Rewi, 446. 

Rohankhera, 490, 490 n. 

Rohtas (in Bihar), 129, 120 n., 363, 374, 
376, 437, 466, 472, 472 n., 557, 564; 
(in the Panjab), 504, 505, 544. 

Ridkhina-yi Nashcb, 339. 


G ABHAR, 322, 348, 302 n. 

kJ Sabzwir,, 57, 57n., 423, 559, 670, 
670 n., 672 n., 682 n. 

Safidan, 353, dll. 

Seahéranpir, 33. 


Sehrind, vide Sarhind. 

Sahwin, 356; 356n.; vide Siwast&n. 
Sajdwalpir, 473. 

Sakit, 336, 341 n., 481. 

Sakrawal, 337. 

Sdlimébad, 487. 

Salimgadh, 456. 


' Salimnagar, 362. 


Salt-Range, 507 n., 525. 

Samana, 591. 

Samargand, 69, 103n., 196, 315, 467, 
608, 610, 675 n. 

Sambalhara, 426, 429, 430, 431. 

Sambhal, 33, 35n., 328, 330, 335, 339, 
351, 406, 514, 534, 587, 539, 610, 614. 

Samogar, 473 n., 534. 

Sanchor, 553 n., 689. 

Sandelah, 417. 

Sandhi,oli, 431. 

Sanganir, 348, 480 n. 

Sanjan, 494. 

Santir, 534. 

Santwas, 129, 403. : 

Sdrangpir, 33, 341, 374, 379, 401, 402, 
449, 471, 474, 474 n., 489. 

Sariy Jagi, 527 n. 

Sarharpir, 416, 416 n. 

Sarhind, or Sirhind, or Sahrind, 33,;<111, 

_ $29, 331n., 335, 394, 488n., ab4, 

614. 

Sarkich, near Abmadabéd, 356, 461, 
570 n., 638 n., 672 n. 

Sarnil, 353, 384, 432, 447, 462, 515. 

Sarohi, 339, 384, 385, 385 n., 461. 

Sdéronj, 33, 424, 507, 568. 

Saror, 333. 

Sarw River, 414 n. 

Sarwar, 414 

Sitgaw, 130, 291, 350, 330 n., 364, 4035, 
586. 

Satwiis (Santwas), 129, 403. 

Sawad and Bijor, 439, 469, 508, 525. 

Sawah, 656, 656 ., 667, 670. 

Schoda, 568. 

Sewe Fort, 300. 

Shahabdd, 112, 218, 219, 446. 

Shahpir, 336, 384 ; on the Chanéb, 457 n, 

Shahr-i Naw, 439. 

Shaja‘atpiir, ride ShujaSat pair. 

Shamsibad, 402. 


Sharifibéd, 363. 
Shaykhdwal, 347, 387, 462. 

Shergarh (Qanawj), 336, 435 n., 437. 
Sherpir, 435 n., 436, 486n.; — SAf&il, 
363, 496 ; — Marcha, 362, 483. 

' Shirdsz, 34n., 107, 199, 271, 285 n., 326, 
330, 499, 537, 639, 668, 669, 674. 

Shirwan, 34 n., 140, 186, 187, 342 n. 

Shi, dri (Sooree), 496. 

Bhor, 409 n. 

ShujdSatpir, 473, 473 n. 

Shustar, 57 n., 615, 675 n. 

Siffin, 206. 

Sihhatpir, 351. 

SijietAn, 43 n. 

Sikandaribid, 352. 

Sikandrah (Bihishtébid), 220, 277n., 
$52 n., 372. 

Stkri, vide Fathpir Stkri. 

Silhat, 352 n. 

SimZwali, 297. 

Sind, 151, 188 n., 380, 356, 356 n., 380, 
378, 301, 301 n., 303, 303 n., 614. 

Rind Sagar Du,kb, 506 n., 525 n. 

Singror (NawAbganj), 336. 

Striwand, 404. 

Sirdhana (Mirath), 430. 

SirdhSoli, 430, 430 n. 

Sirguje, 120, 685. 

Sithind, vide Sarhind. 

Sistin, 328, 448, 

Sitpir, 606 

Siwina, Fort, 384, 437, 437 n., 531. 

Siwastdn, or Sahwin, 356 n., 301, 301 n., 
626, 520, 548, 576, 579. 

Siy&h-ib River, 418. 

Siyalkot, 33, 305, 675 n. 

Sodhara, 456 n, 

Sohan River, 646 n. 

Somnfkt, 344, $45. 

Soobanrecka River, 407. 

Sorath, 344, 499 n., 664 n. 

Sorin, 58, 683. . 

Srinagar (Gashwil), 584; 
370, 412. 

Sukkhar, 525, 580. 

Suljinpar, 181, ae ath 614;~— Bilkasl, 

—_ Gekkhar District, 


(Kashmir), 
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Sumatra, 85, 684. 

Sundarben, 365 n. 

Sunnim, 297. 

Sunniargéw, 365, 438. 

Sapa, 356 

Sirat, 32, 36 n., 390, 348, 375, 380, 385, 
420, 433, 480 n., 499, 515, 516, 518, 
613. 

Surkbhab River, 418. 


'\ABARHINDA, 332. 
Tabriz, 107, 108, 187, 263, 508, 558, 
579, 660, 672, 680, 680 n. . 

Tajpir, 365, 482. 

Takaroi, 406, 411, 447, 478, 485, 518. 

Takht-i Sulayman, 34 n. 

Talamba, 349. 

Taligaw, 541 n. 

Talingina, 359, 490 n., 556. 

Tinds, 32, 334, 350, 351, 364, 375, 400, 


482. 

Tandera, 431. 

TApt! River, 350. 

Tiagin, 326. 

Tarfin, 511. 

Téshkand, 600. 

Tattan (Thathah), 112, 161, 316, 290, 320, 
$33, 351, 356, 301, 391 n., 303, 400, 
463, 465, 501, 606, 511, 696, 688, 576, 


Terih Mount, 383, 386, 585, 

Thélner, 566. 

Thins Langar, 461. 

Thanesar, 111, 111 n., 607. 

Thorf, 435 n. 

Tibbat, or Tibet, 38, 96, 140, 137, 311, 
309 n., $23, 365 n., 506 n., 620, 676 n. 


Tilpat, 457. 

Tilwira, on the Biyah, 332. 
Tiranbak, 533. 

Tirmis, 339. 

Tisang, 431 (where wrong Teng). 
Tis-ha, 431. 
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Toda, 294. | VV A21RABAD (Panjab), 456 n. 
Tons River (Benares), 316. Vhalna, 430. 
Tulsipir, 431. 
Taran, 14, 23, 24, 35, 57, 68, 69, 93, 105, 
140, 169, 326, 327. W ASIT, 425. 
Turkey, 119, 140, 289. Werkopa*i, 677 n. 
Turshiz, 675. 
Tas, 678 n. AMAN, 87. 
CHH, 614. Yazd, 98, 99, 678 n.,.684. 
Udaipir, 384, 386, 437, 452, 534, 
585. ABULISTAN, 353, 362, 367, 368, 
Ujjain, 32, 326, 353, 404, 445, 474, 534, 388, 469, 470. 
. 877n. Zafarnagar, 565. 
Unchhod (Uchhod), 129, 129 n., 685. Zahik (Zabak-Bamiyén), 492, 506. 
Undchha, 382, 483, 509, 509 n., 545, 546. Zaminiyé, founded, 337; 416, 471. 
Urchah, vide Undchha. Zanzibar, 289. 
Utgar (Udantgir), or Ootgir, or Deogurh, Zirbid (Ziribdd], east’ of Sumatra, 87, 
412 n. 87 n., 684. 
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